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On  the  Sanscrit  and  PrAcrit  Languages. 


[From  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vii.  p.  199 — 231.     Calcutta, 

1801.     4to.] 


In  a  treatise  on  rhetoric,  compiled  for  the  use  of  MA- 
NicYA  CHANDRA,  Rajd  of  Ttrabhucti  or  Tirhut,  a  brief 
enumeration  of  languages  used  by  Hindu  poets  is  quoted 
from  two  writers  on  the  art  of  poetry.  The  following  is  a 
Uteral  translation  of  both  passages. 

Sanscrita,  Prdcrlta,  Paisachi,  and  Magadki,  are  in 
short  the  four  paths  of  poetry.  The  gods,  &c.  speak 
Sanscrita ;  benevolent  genii,  Praaita ;  wicked  demons, 
Paisachi;  and  men  of  low  tribes  and  the  rest,  Mdgadhi, 
But  sages  deem  Sanscrita  the  chief  of  these  four  lan- 
guages. It  is  used  three  ways :  in  prose,  in  verse,  and 
in  a  mixture  of  both.'* 

Language,  again,  the  virtuous  have  declared  to  be 
fourfold,  Sanscrita  [or  the  polished  dialect],  Pracrita 
[or  the  vulgar  dialect],  Apabhransa  [or  jargon],  and 
Misra  [or  mixed].  Sanscrita  is  the  speech  of  the  celes- 
tials, framed  in  grammatical  institutes;  Pracrita  is 
similar  to  it,  but  manifold  as  a  provincial  dialect,  and 
otherwise ;  and  those  languages,  which  are  ungramma- 
tical,  are  spoken  in  their  respective  districts.*' 
The  Paisachi  seems  to  be  gibberish,  which  dramatic 
poets  make  the  demons  speak,  when  they  bring  these  fan- 
tastic beings  on  the  stage.  The  mixture  of  languages 
noticed  in  the  second  quotation,  is  that  which  is  employed 
in  dramas,  as  is  expressly  said  by  the  same  author  in  a 
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subsequent  verse.  It  is  not,  then,  a  compound  language, 
but  a  mixt  dialogue,  in  which  different  persons  of  the  drama 
employ  different  idioms.  Both  the  passages  above-quoted 
are  therefore  easily  reconciled.  They,  in  fact,  notice  only 
three  tongues.  1.  Sanscrit y  a  polished  dialect,  the  in- 
flections of  which,  with  all  its  numerous  anomalies,  are 
taught  in  grammatical  institutes.  This  the  dramatic  poets 
put  into  the  mouths  of  gods  and  of  holy  personages.  2. 
Pracrity  consisting  of  provincial  dialects,  which  are  less 
refined  and  have  a  more  imperfect  grammar.  In  dramas  it 
is  spoken  by  women,  benevolent  genii,  &c.  3.  Magadhiy 
or  Apahhransay  a  jargon,  destitute  of  regular  grammar. 
It  is  used  by  the  vulgar,  and  varies  in  different  districts. 
The  poets  accordingly  introduce  into  the  dialogue  of  plays 
a  provincial  jargon,  spoken  by  the  lowest  persons  of  the 
drama.* 

The  languages  of  India  are  all  comprehended  in  these 
three  classes.  The  first  contains  Sanscrity  a  most  polished 
tongue,  which  was  gradually  refined  imtil  it  became  fixed 
in  the  classic  writings  of  many  elegant  poets,  most  of  whom 
are  supposed  to  have  flourished  in  the  century  preceding 
the  Christian  era.  It  is  cultivated  by  learned  Hindus 
throughout  India,  as  the  language  of  science  and  of  litera- 
ture, and  as  the  repository  of  their  law,  civil  and  religious. 


*  Sahscrita  is  the  passive  participle  of  a  conapound  verb,  formed 
by  prefixing  the  preposition  sam  to  the  crude  verb  cr)[y  and  by 
interposing  the  letter  s  when  this  compound  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
embellishment.  Its  literal  meaning  then  is  "  adorned ;"  and  when 
applied  to  a  language  it  signifies  **  polished.*'  Prdcrtta  is  a  similar 
derivative  from  the  same  crude  verb,  with  pra  prefixed :  the  most 
common  acceptation  of  this  word  is  "  outcast,  or  man  of  the  lowest 
class ;"  as  applied  to  a  language  it  signifies  "  vulgar.'*  Apabhrmim 
is  derived  from  bhrasy  "  to  fall  down  :"  it  signifies  a  word,  or  dialect, 
which  falls  off  from  corr^t  etymology.  Grammarians  use  Sanscrtta 
as  signifying  "  duly  formed  or  regularly  inflected  ;'*  and  Apabhransa 
for  false  grrammar. 
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It  evidently  draws  its  origin  (and  some  steps  of  its  progress 
may  even  now  be  traced)  from  a  primeval  tongue,  which 
was  gradually  refined  in  vaiious  climates,  and  became 
SanscrU  in  India,  Pahlavi  in  Persia,  and  Greek  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Like  other  very  ancient 
languages,  Sanscrit  abounds  in  inflections,  which  are,  how- 
ever, more  anomalous  in  this  than  in  the  other  languages 
here  alluded  to ;  and  which  are  even  more  so  in  the  obso- 
lete dialect  of  the  Vedas,  than  in  the  polished  speech  of 
the  classic  poets.  It  has  nearly  shared  the  fate  of  all 
ancient  tongues,  and  is  now  become  almost  a  dead  lan- 
guage ;  but  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  doubting  that 
it  was  once  universally  spoken  in  India.  Its  name,  and 
the  reputed  difficulty  of  its  grammar,  have  led  many  per- 
sons to  imagine  that  it  has  been  refined  by  the  concerted 
efforts  of  a  few  priests,  who  set  themselves  about  inventing 
a  new  language ;  not,  like  all  other  tongues,  by  the  gra- 
dually improved  practice  of  good  writers  and  polite  speakers. 
The  exquisitely  refined  system  by  which  the  grammar  of 
Sanscrit  is  tai^ht,  has  been  mistaken  for  the  refinement 
of  the  language  itself.  The  rules  have  been  supposed  to 
be  anterior  to  the  practice,  but  this  supposition  is  gratui- 
tous. In  Sanscrit y  as  in  every  other  known  tongue,  gram- 
marians have  not  invented  etymology,  but  have  only 
contrived  rules  to  teach  what  was  already  established  by 
approved  practice. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  of  Sanscrit  compositions  which 
may  also  have  suggested  the  opinion  that  it  could  never  be 
a  spoken  language.  I  allude  to  what  might  be  termed  the 
euphonical  orthography  of  SanscrU.  It  consists  in  extend- 
ing to  syntax  the  rules  for  the  permutation  of  letters  in 
etymology.  Similar  rules  for  avoiding  incompatible  sounds 
in  compound  terms  exist  in  all  languages ;  this  is  sometimes 
effected  by  a  deviation  from  orthography  in  the  pronuncia- 
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tion  of  words ;  sometimes  by  altering  one  or  more  letters  to 
make  the  spelling  correspond  with  the  pronunciation.  These 
rules  have  been  more  profoundly  investigated  by  Hindu 
grammarians  than  by  those  of  any  other  nation ;  and  they 
have  completed  a  system  of  orthography  which  may  be 
justly  termed  euphonical.  They  require  all  compound  terms 
to  be  reduced  to  this  standard,  and  Sanscrit  authors,  it 
may  be  observed,  dehght  in  compounds  of  inordinate 
length :  the  whole  sentence,  too,  or  even  whole  periods, 
may,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  author,  be  combined  like  the 
elements  of  a  single  word,  and  good  writers  generally  do 
so.  In  common  speech  this  could  never  have  been  prac- 
tised. None  but  well-known  compounds  would  be  used  by 
any  speaker  who  wished  to  be  understood,  and  each  word 
would  be  distinctly  articulated  independently  of  the  terms 
which  precede  and  follow  it.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  present 
practice  of  those  who  still  speak  the  Sanscrit  language; 
and  they  deliver  themselves  with  such  fluency,  as  is  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  Sanscrit  may  have  been  spoken  in 
former  times  with  as  much  facility  as  the  contemporary 
dialects  of  the  Greek  language,  or  the  more  modem  dialects 
of  the  Arabic  tongue.  I  shall  take  occasion  again  to  allude 
to  this  topic,  after  explaining  at  large  what  are,  and  by 
whom  were  composed,  those  grammatical  institutes,  in 
which  the  Sanscrit  language  is  framed,  according  to  the 
author  above-quoted  ;  or  by  which  (for  the  meaning  is  ill- 
conveyed  by  a  literal  translation)  words  are  correctly  formed 
and  inflected. 

PAnini,  the  father  of  Sanscrit  grammar,  lived  in  so 
remote  an  age,  that  he  ranks  among  those  ancient  sages 
whose  fabulous  history  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
PuranaSy  or  Indian  theogonies.*    The  name  is  a  patro- 


•  Every  PiirartH  treata  of  five  subjects:  the  creation  of  the  uni- 
verse, its  prog^ress,   and  the  renovation  of  worlds ;  the  genealogy  of 
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nymic,  indicating  his  descent  from  Pan  in;  but,  according 
to  the  Pauranica  legends^  he  was  grandson  of  D^vala^ 
an  inspired  legislator.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  history 
of  PAnini,  to  him  the  SutraSf  or  succinct  aphorisms  of 
grammar,  are  attributed  by  universal  consent:  his  system 
is  grounded  on  a  profound  investigation  of  the  analogies  in 
both  the  regular  and  the  anomalous  inflections  of  the 
Safiscrtt  language.  He  has  combined  those  analogies  in 
a  very  artiflcial  manner ;  and  has  thus  compressed  a  most 
copious  etymology  into  a  very  narrow  compass.  His  pre- 
cepts are  indeed  numerous,*  but  they  have  been  framed 
with  the  utmost  conciseness ;  and  this  great  brevity  is  the 
result  of  very  ingenious  methods  which  have  been  contrived 
for  this  end,  and  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  student's 
memory.  In  Panini's  system,  the  mutual  relation  of  all 
the  parts  marks  that  it  must  have  been  completed  by  its 
author :  it  certainly  bears  internal  evidence  of  its  having 
been  accomplished  by  a  single  effort,  and  even  the  correc- 
tions which  are  needed  cannot  be  interwoven  with  the  text. 
It  must  not  be  hence  inferred,  that  PAnini  was  unaided 
by  the  labours  of  earlier  grammarians.  In  many  of  his 
precepts  he  cites  the  authority  of  his  predece88ors,t  some- 
times for  a  deviation  from  a  general  rule,  often  for  a  gram- 
matical canon  which  has  universal  cogency.  He  has  even 
employed  some  technical  terms  without  defining  them, 
because,  as  his  commentators  remark,  those  terms  were 
already  introduced  by  earlier  grammarians,  j:     None  of  the 

p:od8  and  heroes ;  chronology,  according  to  a  fabulous  system  ;  and 
heroic  history,  containing  the  achievements  of  demi-;i^o(l8  and  heroes. 
Since  each  Purdha  contains  a  cosmogony,  with  mythological  and 
heroic  history*,  the  works  which  bear  that  title  may  not  inaptly  be 
compared  to  the  Grecian  theogonies. 

•  Not  fewer  than  3,996. 

t  §icALYA,  GAROVA,CASvAPA,Gil.AVA,SACAfiYANA,  aild  OthcrS. 

t  In  a  few  instances  he  quotes  former  grammars  to  refute  them. 
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more  ancient  works,  however,  seem  to  be  now  extant: 
being  superseded  by  his,  they  have  probably  been  disused 
for  ages,  and  are  now  perhaps  totally  lost.  * 

A  performance  such  as  the  Paniniya  grammar  must 
inevitably  contain  many  errors.  The  task  of  correcting  its 
inaccuracies  has  been  executed  by  Catyayana,+  an  in- 
spired saint  and  lawgiver,  whose  history,  like  that  of  all 
the  Indian  sages,  is  involved  in  the  impenetrable  darkness 
of  mythology.  His  annotations,  entitled  Varticas,  restrict 
those  among  the  Paniniya  rules  which  are  too  vague, 
enlarge  others  which  are  too  limited,  and  mark  numerous 
exceptions  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  Panini 
himself. 

The  amended  rules  of  grammar  have  been  formed  into 
memorial  verses  by  BnARTRt-HARi,  whose  metrical  apho- 
risms, entitled  Caricd,  have  almost  equal  authority  with 
the  precepts  of  Panini  and  emendations  of  Catyayana. 
If  the  popular  traditions  concerning  Bhartri-hari  be 
well  founded,  he  lived  in  the  century  preceding  the  Chris- 
tian era; J  for  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the 
brother  of  Vicramaditya,  and  the  period  when  this 
prince  reigned  at  Ujjayini  is  determined  by  the  date  of  the 
Samvat  era. 

The   studied  brevity  of  the  Paniniya  Sutras  renders 


•  Definitions  of  some  technical  terms,  tog^ether  with  p^nimmatical 
axioms,  are  also  cited  from  those  ancient  works  in  the  commentaries 
on  Pacini.  They  are  inserted  in  a  compilation  entitled  Pnribhdshdy 
which  will  be  subsequently  noticed.  The  various  original  authorities 
of  Sanscrit  grammar,  as  enumerated  in  a  memorial  verse,  are  eight 
in  number,  viz,  Indra,  Chandra,  CaAacrTtsna,  Apisam,  SIca- 
f AYANA,  Pacini,  Amera,  and  JiNixDRA. 

t  This  name  likewise  is  a  patronjinic. 

X  A  beautiful  poem  has  been  composed  in  his  name,  containing 
moral  reflections,  which  the  poet  supposes  him  to  make  on  the  dis- 
covery of  his  wife's  infidelity.  It  consists  of  either  three  or  four 
fiatacaSf  or  centuries  of  couplets. 
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them  in  the  highest  degree  obscure.  Even  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  key  to  their  interpretation,  the  student 
finds  them  ambiguous.  In  the  appUcation  of  them  when 
understood,  he  discovers  many  seeming  contradictions ; 
and,  with  every  exertion  of  practised  memory,  he  must 
experience  the  utmost  difficulty  in  combining  rules  dis- 
persed in  apparent  confusion  through  different  portions  of 
Panini's  eight  lectures.  A  commentary  was  therefore 
indispensably  requisite.  Many  were  composed  by  ancient 
grammarians  to  elucidate  the  text  of  PAnini.  A  most 
copious  one  on  the  emendations  of  his  rules  was  compiled 
in  very  ancient  times  by  an  uncertain  author.  This  volu- 
mmous  work,  known  by  the  title  of  Mahdhhashya^  or  the 
great  commentary,  is  ascribed  to  Patanjali,  a  fabulous 
personage,  to  whom  mythology  has  assigned  the  shape 
of  a  serpent.  In  this  commentary  almost  every  rule  is 
examined  at  great  length.  All  possible  interpretations 
are  proposed :  and  the  true  sense  and  import  of  the  rule 
are  deduced  through  a  tedious  train  of  argument,  in  which 
all  foreseen  objections  are  considered  and  refuted,  and 
the  wrong  interpretations  of  the  text,  with  all  the  argu- 
ments which  can  be  invented  to  support  them,  are  obviated 
or  exploded. 

Voluminous  as  it  is,  the  Mahahhashya  has  not  exhausted 
the  subject  on  which  it  treats.  Its  deficiencies  have  been 
supplied  by  the  annotations  of  modern  grammarians.  The 
most  celebrated  among  these  scholiasts  of  the  Bhashya  is 
CAiYAfA,  a  learned  Cashmirian.  His  annotations  are 
almost  equally  copious  with  the  commentary  itself.  Yet 
they,  too,  are  loaded  by  numerous  glosses ;  among  which 
the  old  and  new  Vivaranas  are  most  esteemed. 

The  difficulty  of  combining  the  dispersed  rules  of  gram- 
mar, to  inflect  any  one  verb  or  noun  through  all  its  varia- 
tions, renders  further  aid  necessary.     This  seems  to  have 
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been  anciently  afforded  in  vocabularies,  one  of  which  ex- 
hibited the  verbs  classed  in  the  order  implied  by  the 
system  of  PAnini,  the  other  contained  nomis  arranged 
on  a  similar  plan.  Both  probably  cited  the  precepts 
which  must  be  remembered  in  conjugating  and  declining 
each  verb  and  noun.  A  catalogue  of  verbs,  classed  in 
regular  order,  but  with  few  references  to  the  rules  of 
etymology,  is  extant,  and  is  known  by  the  title  of  Dha- 
tupaia.  It  may  be  considered  as  an  appendix  to  the 
grammar  of  PAnini;  and  so  may  his  treatise  on  the 
pronunciation  of  vocal  sounds,  and  the  treatise  of  Yasca 
on  obsolete  words  and  acceptations  peculiar  to  the  Veda. 
A  numerous  class  of  derivative  nouns,  to  which  he  has 
only  alluded,  have  been  reduced  to  rule,  under  the  head 
of  Unadiy  or  the  termination  u  &c. ;  and  the  precepts 
respecting  the  gender  of  nouns  have  been,  in  like  manner, 
arranged  in  Sutras^  which  are  formed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples with  Panini's  rules,  and  which  are  considered  as 
almost  equally  ancient.  Another  supplement  to  his  gram- 
mar is  entitled  Ganapaiay  and  contains  lists  of  words 
comprehended  in  various  grammatical  rules,  under  the 
designation  of  some  single  word,  with  the  term  ''  &c." 
annexed  to  it.  These  supplements  are  due  to  various 
authors.  The  subject  of  gender  alone  has  been  treated  by 
more  than  one  writer  reputed  to  be  inspired ;  namely,  by 
CAtyAyana,  G6bhila,  and  others. 

These  subsidiary  parts  of  the  Paniniya  grammar  do  not 
require  a  laboured  commentary;  excepting  only  the  cata- 
logue of  verbs,  which  does  need  annotation ;  and  which  is, 
in  truth,  a  proper  groundwork  for  a  complete  review  of  all 
the  rules  of  etymology  that  are  applicable  to  each  verb.* 

•  The  number  of  verbal  roote  amounts  to  1,750  nearly;  exclusive 
of  many  obsolete  words  omitted  in  the  Dhdtupdtay  but  noticed  in  the 
SfUras  as  the  roots  of  certain  derivatives.   The  crude  verbs,  however, 
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The  Vrttti  nyasa^  a  very  celebrated  work,  is,  I  believe,  a 
commentary  of  this  sort.*  It  is  mentioned  byMAiTRfevA 
RAcsHiTA,  the  author  of  the  Dhatu  pradipa,  as  the  work 
chiefly  consulted  by  him  in  compiling  his  brief  annotations 
on  the  Dhatupaia.  A  very  voluminous  commentary  on 
the  catalogue  of  verbs,  was  compiled  under  the  patronage 
of  Say  AN  A,  minister  of  a  chieftain  named  Bucc  a  raya  and 
is  entitled  Madhaviya  vrttti.  It  thoroughly  explains  the 
signification  and  inflection  of  each  verb ;'  but  at  the  same 
time  enters  largely  into  scholastic  refinements  on  general 
grammar. 

Such  vast  works  as  the  Mahabhashya  and  its  scholia, 
with  the  voluminous  annotations  on  the  catalogue  of  verbs, 
are  not  adapted  for  general  instruction.  A  conciser  com- 
mentary must  have  been  always  requisite.  The  best  that 
is  now  extant  is  entitled  the  Cdsica  vrUti,  or  commentary 
composed  at  VaranasL  The  author,  JayAditya,  in  a 
short  preface  explains  his  design :  '  to  gather  the  essence 
of  a  science  dispersed  in  the  early  commentaries,  in  the 
Bhashyay  in  copious  dictionaries  of  verbs  and  of  nouns, 
and  in  other  works.'  He  has  well  fulfilled  the  task  which 
he  undertook.  His  gloss  explains  in  perspicuous  language 
the  meaning  and  application  of  each  rule :  he  adds  exam- 
are  more  numerous,  because  many  roots,  containing  the  same  radical 
letters,  are  variously  conjuprated  in  different  senses.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  crude  verbs  separately  noticed  in  the  catalopfue  exceeds  three 
thousand.  From  each  of  these  are  deduced  many  compound  verb?, 
by  prefixing  one  or  more  prepositions  to  the  verbal  root.  Such  com- 
pounds often  deviate  very  widely  in  their  signification,  and  some  even 
in  their  inflections,  from  the  radical  verb.  The  derivative  verbs, 
again,  are  numerous;  such  as  causals,  frequentatives,  &c.  Hence 
it  may  be  readily  perceived  how  copious  this  branch  of  grammar 
must  l>e. 

•  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  either  this  or  its 
gloss.    It  has  been  described  to  me  as  a  commentary  on  the  Cdsicd 
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pies,  aiid  quotes,  in  their  proper  places,  the  necessary 
emendations  from  the  Varticas  and  Bliashya.  Though 
he  never  deviates  into  frivolous  disquisitions  nor  into  tedious 
reasoning,  but  expounds  the  text  as  succinctly  as  could 
consist  with  perspicuity,  his  work  is  nevertheless  volumi- 
nous ;  and  yet,  copious  as  it  is,  the  commentaries  on  it, 
and  the  annotations  on  its  commentaries,  are  still  more 
voluminous.  Amongst  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Pada- 
manjari  of  Hakadatta  miska,  a  grammarian  whose 
authority  is  respected  almost  equally  with  that  of  the  au- 
thor on  whose  text  he  comments.  The  annotators  on  this, 
again,  are  numerous;  but  it  would  be  useless  to  insert  a 
long  hst  of  their  names,  or  of  the  titles  of  their  works. 

Excellent  as  the  Casica  vritti  undoubtedly  is,  it  partakes 
of  the  defects  which  have  been  imputed  to  Panini's  text. 
Following  the  same  order  in  which  the  original  rules  are 
arranged,  it  is  well  adapted  to  assist  the  student  in 
acquiring  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  tongue. 
But  for  one  who  studies  the  rudiments  of  the  language  a 
different  arrangement  is  requisite,  for  the  sake  of  bringing 
into  one  view  the  rules  which  must  be  remembered  in  the 
inflections  of  one  word,  and  those  which  must  be  combined 
even  for  a  single  variation  of  a  single  term.  Such  a  gram- 
mar has  been  compiled  within  a  few  centuries  past  by 
Ram  A  CHANDRA,  an  eminent  grammarian.  It  is  entitled 
Pracriyd  caumudi.  The  rules  are  Panini's,  and  the  expla- 
nation of  them  is  abridged  from  the  ancient  commentaries ; 
but  the  arrangement  is  wholly  different.  It  proceeds  from 
the  elements  of  writing  to  definitions;  thence  to  ortho- 
graphy :  it  afterwards  exhibits  the  inflections  of  nouns 
according  to  case,  number,  and  gender  ;  notices  the  inde- 
clinables ;  and  proceeds  to  the  uses  of  the  cases.  It  sub- 
joins the  rules  of  apposition,  by  which  compound  terms 
are   formed ;    the   etymology   of  patronymics    and    other 
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derivatiyes  from  nouns ;  and  the  reduplication  of  particles, 
&c.  In  the  second  part  it  treats  of  the  conjugation  of 
verbs  arranged  in  ten  classes:  to  these  primitives  succeed 
derivative  verbs,  formed  from  verbal  roots  or  from  nouns. 
The  rules  concerning  different  voices  follow ;  they  are  suc- 
ceeded by  precepts  regarding  the  use  of  the  tenses ;  and 
the  work  concludes  with  the  etymology  of  verbal  nouns, 
gerunds,  supines,  and  participles.  A  supplement  to  it  con- 
tains the  anomalies  of  the  dialect  in  which  the  Veda  is 
composed. 

The  outline  of  PAnini's  arrangement  is  simple;  but 
numerous  exceptions  and  frequent  digressions  have  involved 
it  in  much  seeming  confusion.  The  two  first  lectures  (the 
fii-st  section  especially,  which  is  in  a  manner  the  key  of 
the  whole  grammar)  contain  definitions ;  in  the  three  next 
are  collected  the  affixes,  by  which  verbs  and  nouns  are 
inflected.  Those  which  appertain  to  verbs  occupy  the 
third  lecture :  the  fourth  and  fifth  contain  such  as  are 
affixed  to  nouns.  The  remaining  three  lectures  treat  of 
the  changes  which  roots  and  affixes  undergo  in  special 
cases,  or  by  general  rules  of  orthography,  and  which  are 
all  effected  by  the  addition  or  by  the  substitution  of  one  or 
more  elements.*  The  apparent  simplicity  of  the  design 
vanishes  in  the  pei'plexity  of  the  structure.  The  endless 
pursuit  of  exceptions  and  of  limitations  so  disjoins  the 
general  precepts,  that  the  reader  cannot  keep  in  view  their 
intended  connexion  and  mutual  relation.  He  wanders  in 
an  intricate  maze,  and  the  clew  of  the  labyrinth  is  conti- 
nually slipping  from  his  hands. 

The  order  in  which  RAmachandra  has  delivered  the 
rules  of  grammar  is  certainly  preferable  ;  but  the  Sutras  of 
PAnini,  thus  detached  from  their  context,  are  wholly  unin- 


*  Even  the  expungin^jp  of  a  letter  is  considered  as  the  substitution 
of  a  blank. 
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telligible.  Without  the  commentator's  exposition,  they  are 
indeed  what  Sir  William  Jones  has  somewhere  termed 
them,  "  dark  as  tlie  darkest  oracle."  Even  with  the  aid 
of  a  comment,  they  cannot  be  fully  understood  until  they 
are  perused  with  the  proper  context.  Notwithstanding  this 
defect,  BHAff6ji  dIcshita,*  who  revised  the  Caumudi, 
has  for  very  substantial  reasons  adhered  to  the  Paniniya 
sdtras.  That  able  grammarian  has  made  some  useful 
changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Pracriya:  he  has 
amended  the  explanation  of  the  rules,  which  was  in  many 
places  incorrect  or  imperfect ;  he  has  remedied  many  omis- 
sions, has  enlarged  the  examples,  and  has  noticed  the  most 
important  instances  where  the  elder  grammarians  disagree, 
or  where  classical  poets  have  deviated  from  the  strict  rules 
of  grammar.  This  excellent  work  is  entitled  Siddhdnta 
caumudi.  The  author  has  very  properly  followed  the 
example  of  Ramachandra,  in  excluding  all  rules  that 
are  peculiar  to  the  obsolete  dialect  of  the  Veda,  or  which 
relate  to  accentuation;  for  this  also  belongs  to  the  Veda 
alone.  He  has  collected  them  in  an  appendix  to  tlie 
Siddhanta  caumudi;  and  has  subjoined,  in  a  second 
appendix,  rules  concerning  the  gender  of  nouns.  The  other 
supplements  of  Panini's  grammar  are  interwoven  by  this 
author  with  the  body  of  his  work. 

The  Hindus  delight  in  scholastic  disputation.  Their 
grammarians  indulge  this  propensity  as  much  as  their 
lawyers  and  their  sophists.^  BHAff6ji  dicshita  has 
provided  an  ample  store  of  controversy  in  an  argumentative 
commentary  on  his  own  grammar.     This  work  is  entitled 


•  Descendants  of  BHAff6jf  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  degree  are,  T  am 
told,  now  living  at  Benares.  He  roust  have  flourished,  then,  between 
one  and  two  centuries  ago. 

t  Many  separate  treatises  on  different  branches  of  general  gram- 
mar arc  very  properly  considered  as  appertaining  to  the  science  of 
logic. 
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Praudlha  man&rama.  He  also  composed  a  very  voluminous 
commentary  on  the  eight  lectures  of  PAnini,  and  gave  it 
the  title  of  Sabda  caustuhha.  The  only  portion  of  it  I 
have  yet  seen  reaches  no  further  than  to  the  end  of  the 
first  section  of  Panini's  first  lecture.  But  this  is  so  diffu- 
sive, that,  if  the  whole  have  been  executed  on  a  similar 
plan,  it  must  triple  the  ponderous  volume  of  the  Mahd-- 
hhashya  itself.  I  have  reason,  however,  for  doubting  that 
it  was  ever  completed. 

The  commentaries  on  the  Siddhanta  cavmudi  and  Ma-- 
nlyrama  are  very  numerous.  The  most  celebrated  shall  be 
here  briefly  noticed.  1.  The  Tatwa  bddkini  expounds  the 
Siddhanta:  it  is  the  work  of  JnyAn^ndra  saraswat!, 
an  ascetic,  and  the  pupil  of  Vaman&ndr  A  swamI.  2.  The 
Sabdindu  sic'hara  is  another  commentary  on  BnAff 6ji'8 
grammar.  It  was  composed  by  a  successor,  if  not  a  de- 
scendant, of  that  grammarian.  An  abridgment  of  it, 
which  is  very  generally  studied,  is  the  work  of  NAofesA, 
son  of  SivA  BHAffA  and  pupil  of  Hari  dIcshita.  He 
was  patronised,  as  appears  from  his  preface,  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  Sringavera  pura,*  Though  called  an  abridg- 
ment, this  Laghu  Sabdindu  is  a  voluminous  performance. 
3.  The  Laghu  Sabdaratna  is  a  commentary  on  the  Man6- 
rarna  of  BHAff6ji  dIcshita,  by  the  author's  grandson, 
Hari  dIcshita.  This  work  is  not  improperly  termed  an 
abridgment,  since  it  is  short  in  comparison  with  most  other 
commentaries  on  grammar.  A  larger  performance  on  the 
same  topics,  and  with  the  same  title  of  Sabda  ratna,  was 
composed  by  a  professor  of  this  school.  4.  BAla  Barman 
Pagondiya,  who  is  either  fourth  or  fifth  in  succession 
fi'om  BHAff6ji,  as  professor  of  grammar  at  Benares,  has 
written  commentaries  on  the  Caustubha,  Sabda  ratna,  and 

•  A  tovrn  on  the  Ganpes,  marked  Sinphore,  in  Rknnkl's  maps. 
It  is  situated  above  Hahabad, 
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Sabdendusec'hara.  His  father,  Baidyanat'ha  bhatta, 
largely  annotated  the  Paribhashendu  sec'hara  of  Nag£:sa 
BHAff  A,  which  is  an  argumentative  commentary  on  a 
collection  of  grammatical  axioms  and  definitions  cited  by 
the  glossarists  of  Panini.  This  compilation,  entitled  Pa- 
ribhashcLy  has  also  furnished  the  text  for  other  controversial 
performances  bearing  similar  titles. 

While  so  many  commentaries  have  been  vnitten  on  the 
Siddhanta  caumudi,  the  Pracriya  caumudi  has  not  been 
neglected.  The  scholiasts  of  this,  too,  are  numerous.  The 
most  known  is  Cbishna  pan6ita  ;  and  his  work  has 
been  abridged  by  his  pupil  Jayanta,  who  has  given  the 
title  of  Tatwa  chandra  to  a  very  excellent  compendium.* 
On  the  other  hand,  CrIshna  pan6ita  has  had  tlie  fate 
common  to  all  noted  gmmmarians,  since  his  work  has 
employed  a  host  of  commentators  who  have  largely  com- 
mented on  it. 

The  Caumudis,  independently  even  of  their  numerous 
commentaries,  have  been  found  too  vast  and  intricate  for 
young  students.  Abridgments  of  the  Siddhanta  caumudi 
have  been  therefore  attempted  by  several  authors  with 
unequal  degrees  of  success.  Of  three  such  abridgments 
one  only  seems  to  deserve  present  notice.  It  is  the 
Madhya  caumudi,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  similar  com- 
pendium of  aimotations,  entitled  Madhya  manSramd.  The 
name  indicates,  that  it  holds  a  middle  place  between  the 
diffuse  original  and  the  jejune  abstracts  called  Laghu 
caumudi,  &c.  It  contains  such  of  PAnini*s  rules  as  are 
most  universal,  and  adds  to  each  a  short  but  perspicuous 
exposition.  It  omits  only  the  least  common  exceptions  and 
limitations. 


•  Finished  by  him,  as  appears  from  a  postscript  to  the  book,  in  the 
year  1687  of  the  Samvat  era.  Though  he  studied  at  Benares,  he 
appears  to  have  been  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Tapati,  a  river  marked 
Tnptee  in  Rennki/s  map. 
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When  SanscrU  was  the  language  of  Indian  courts,  and 
was  cultivated  not  only  by  persons  who  devoted  themselves 
to  relipon  and  literature,  but  also  by  princes,  lawyers, 
soldiers,  physicians,  and  scribes  (in  short,  by  the  first  three 
tribes,  and  by  many  classes  included  in  the  fouilh),  an 
easy  and  popular  grammar  must  have  been  needed  by 
persons  who  could  not  waste  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in 
the  study  of  words.  Such  grammars  must  always  have 
been  in  use;  those,  however,  which  are  now  studied  are  not, 
I  believe,  of  very  ancient  date.  The  most  esteemed  is 
the  Saraswata,  together  with  its  commentary  named 
Chandrica.  It  seems  to  have  been  formed  on  one  of  the 
Caumudisy  by  translating  PAnini's  rules  into  language 
that  is  intelligible  independently  of  the  gloss,  and  without 
the  necessity  of  adverting  to  a  diflPerent  context. 

Another  popular  grammar,  which  is  in  high  repute  in 
Bengal,  is  entitled  MugdhabSdha,  and  is  accompanied  by 
a  commentary.  It  is  the  work  of  V6PADfevA,  and  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  plan  grounded  on  that  of  the  Caumudis ;  but 
the  author  has  not  been  content  to  translate  the  rules  of 
PAkini  and  to  adopt  his  technical  terms.  He  has,  on  the 
contrary,  invented  new  terms  and  contrived  new  abbreviations. 
The  same  author  likewise  composed  a  metrical  catalogue  of 
verbs  alphabetically  arranged.  It  is  named  Cavicalpadrumay 
and  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  Dhatupaia. 

The  chief  inconvenience  attending  V6p  a  diva's  innova- 
tion is,  that  commentaries  and  scholia,  written  to  elucidate 
poems  and  works  of  science,  must  be  often  unintelligible  to 
those  who  have  studied  only  his  grammar,  and  that  the 
writings  of  his  scholars  must  be  equally  incomprehensible 
(wherever  a  grammatical  subject  is  noticed)  to  the  students 
of  the  Pdniniya.  Accordingly  the  Pandits  of  Bengal  are 
cut  off,  in  a  manner,  from  communication  on  grammatical 
topics  with  the  learned  of  other  provinces  in  India.     Even 
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etymological  dictionaries,  such  as  the  commentaries  on  the 
metrical  vocabularies,  which  I  shall  next  proceed  to  men- 
tion, must  be  unintelligible  to  them. 

It  appears  from  the  prefaces  of  many  different  gram- 
matical treatises,  that  works  entitled  Dhatu  and  Nama 
par  ay  ana  were  formerly  studied.  ITiey  must  have  com- 
prehended, as  their  title  implies,  "  the  whole  of  the  verbs 
and  nouns"  appertaining  to  the  language  ;  and,  since  they 
are  mentioned  as  very  voluminous,  they  must  probably 
have  contained  references  to  all  the  rules  applicable  to 
every  single  verb  and  noun.  Haradatta's  explanation 
of  the  title  confirms  this  notion.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  work  is  now  extant  under  this  title.  The  jDha- 
tupaia,  with  its  commentaries,  suppUes  the  place  of  the 
Dhatuparayana.  A  collection  of  dictionaries  and  voca- 
bularies, in  like  manner,  supplies  the  want  of  the  Noma 
parayana.  These  then  may  be  noticed  in  this  place  as  a 
branch  of  grammar. 

The  best  and  most  esteemed  vocabulary  is  the  Amera 
c6sha.  Even  the  bigotry  of  Sancara  AchArya  spared 
this,  when  he  proscribed  the  other  works  of  Amera 
SIN  HA.*      Like   most  other   Sanscrit  dictionaries,    it  is 

*  Am  ERA  8INHA  was  an  eroineDt  poet  and  one  of  the  nine  gems  (for 
so  these  poets  were  called),  who  were  the  ornament  of  Vicbama- 
ditya's  court.  Unfortunately  he  held  the  tenets  of  a  heterodox  sect, 
and  his  poems  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  persecutions  fomented 
hy  intolerant  philosophers  against  the  persons  and  writings  of  both 
Jainas  and  Baudduas.  The  persecution,  instigated  by  Sancara 
and  Udayana  acharya,  was  enforced,  perhaps  from  political  mo- 
tives, by  princes  of  the  Vaishiiava  and  ^iva  sects,  who  compelled  the 
Baudoha  monarchs  to  retire  from  Hindustan,  and  to  content  them- 
selves with  their  dominions  of  Ldsata  and  Bhota,  It  would  be  curi- 
ous to  investigate  the  date  of  this  important  revolution.  The  present 
conjecture,  (for  it  is  little  more  than  mere  conjecture)  is  partly 
founded  upon  some  acknowledgments  made  by  PaitSUts,  who  confess 
that  §ANCARA  and  Udayana  persecuted  the  heterodox  sects  and 
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arranged  in  verse  to  aid  the  memory.  Synonymous  words 
are  collected  into  one  or  more  verses,  and  placed  in  fifteen 
diflPerent  chapters,  which  treat  of  as  many  different  sub- 
jects. The  sixteenth  contains  a  few  homonymous  terms, 
arranged  alphabetically,  in  the  Indian  manner,  by  the 
final  consonants.  The  seventeenth  chapter  is  a  pretty  full 
catalogue  of  indeciinables,  which  European  philologists 
would  call  adverbs,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  inter- 
jections, but  which  Sanscrit  grammarians  consider  as 
indeclinable  nouns.  The  last  chapter  of  the  Amera  cosha 
is  a  treatise  on  the  gender  of  nouns.  Another  vocabulary 
by  the  same  author  is  often  cited  by  his  commentators, 
under  the  title  of  Amera  mala. 

Numerous  commentaries  have  been  written  on  the  Amera 
cosha.     The  chief  object  of  them  is  to  explain  the  deriva- 

pitMcribed  their  books ;  aod  partly  on  the  evidence  of  the  engraved 
plate  found  at  Mudgagiri^  and  of  the  inscription  on  the  pillar  found 
^Bedal{See  As.  Rbs.  vol.  i.  p.  123  and  133),  from  which  it  appears 
that  DivAPAi.A  nivA  belonged  to  the  sect  of  Buddha,  and  that  he 
reigned  over  Bengal  and  Carhdia  as  well  as  Ldsata  and  BhotOy  and 
had  successfully  invaded  Cainbbja^  after  traversing  as  a  conqueror  the 
Vifidhga  range  of  mountains.  His  descendants,  as  far  as  the  fourth 
generation,  governed  a  no  less  extensive  empire;  as  appears  from  the 
inscripttoD  on  the  pillar  at  Beddl,  I  must  however  acknowledge, 
that  this  last  mentioned  inscription  does  not  indicate  any  attachment 
to  the  sect  of  Buodha.  This  may  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that 
the  worshippers  of  CRtsuirA  and  of  Rama,  or  whatever  other  sects 
prevuled,  were  then  as  cordial  to  the  followers  of  Buddha,  as  they 
now  are  towards  each  other.  The  king  and  his  minister  might  belong 
to  different  sects. 

Amkra  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  at  Buddha  gaya  a.s  the 
founder  of  a  temple  at  that  place.  (As.  Res.  vol.  i.  p.  284.)  This 
circumstance  may  serve  to  explain  why  his  works  have  been  proscribed 
with  peculiar  inveteracy,  as  it  is  acknowledged  by  many  FanSiits  that 
they  have  been.     He  was  probably  a  zealous  sectarist. 

Thw  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain:  and  Bhanuj!  DIcshita, 
in  his  commentarv  on  the  Amera  cbsha,  denies  that  there  is  any  evi- 
denre  to  prove  that  the  author  belonged  to  the  sect  of  Jainai. 

VOL.  il.  C 
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tious  of  the  nouns  and  to  supply  the  principal  deficiencies  of 
the  text.  Sanscrit  etymologists  scarcely  acknowledge  a 
single  primitive  amongst  the  nouns.  When  unable  to  trace 
an  etymology  which  may  be  consistent  with  the  acceptation 
of  the  word,  they  are  content  to  derive  it,  according  to 
gmmmatical  rules,  from  some  root  to  which  the  word  has 
no  affinity  in  sense.  At  other  times  they  adopt  fanciful 
etymologies  from  Purdnas  or  from  Tantrtu :  but,  in  gene- 
ral, the  derivations  are  accurate  and  instructive.  The  best 
known  among  these  commentaries  of  the  Amera  cSsha  is 
the  Pada  chandrica^  compiled  from  sixteen  older  com- 
mentaries by  VrYhaspati,  sumamed  Mucuta,  or  at  full 
length  Raya  Mucuf  a  mani.  It  appears  from  the  inci- 
dental mention  of  the  years  then  expired  of  astronomical  eras, 
that  Mucuf  A  made  this  compilation  in  the  4532d  year  of  the 
Call  yugf  which  corresponds  with  A.  D.  1430.  Achyuta 
jALLAcf  has  abridged  M ucuf  a's  commentary,  but  with- 
out acknowledgment ;  and  has  given  the  title  of  Vyac'hyd 
pradipa  to  his  compendium.  On  the  other  hand,  B  h  A n  u  jf 
DicsHiTA  has  revised  the  same  compilation,  and  has  cor- 
rected the  numerous  errors  of  Mucuf  a,  who  often  derives 
words  from  roots  that  are  unknown  to  the  language,  or 
according  to  rules  which  have  no  place  in  its  grammar. 
BhanujI  has  greatly  improved  the  plan  of  the  work,  by 
inserting  from  other  authorities  the  various  acceptations  of 
words  exhibited  by  Amera  in  one  or  two  senses  only. 
This  excellent  compilation  is  entitled  Vyac^hya  sudha. 

The  Amera  cSsha,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  gives  a 
very  incomplete  list  of  words  that  have  various  acceptations. 
This  defect  is  well  supplied  by  the  Mediniy  a  dictionary  so 
named  from  its  author,  M ^dinIcar.  It  contains  words 
that  bear  many  senses,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  by 
the  final  consonants ;  and  a  Ust  of  homonymous  indeclin- 
ables  is  subjoined  to  it.     A  similar  dictionary,  compiled  by 
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MAHifiwARA  and  entitled  Viswa  pracasa^  is  much  con- 
suited,  though  it  be  very  defective,  as  has  been  justly 
remarked  by  M&dinIcar.  It  contains,  however,  a  very 
useful  appendix  on  words  spelt  more  than  one  way;  and 
another  on  letters  which  are  Uable  to  be  confounded,  such 
as  V  and  b ;  and  another,  again,  on  the  gender  of  nouns. 
These  subjects  are  not  separately  treated  by  M&dinIcar  ; 
but  he  has,  on  the  other  hand,  specified  the  genders  with 
great  care  in  the  body  of  the  work.  The  exact  age  of  the 
Midini  is  not  certainly  known ;  but  it  is  older  than 
Mucuf  a's  compilation,  since  it  is  quoted  by  this  author. 

Am  era's  dictionary  does  not  contain  more  than  ten 
thousand  different  words;  yet  the  Sanscrit  language  is 
vei'y  copious.  The  insertion  of  derivatives,  that  do  not  at 
all  deviate  from  their  regular  and  obvious  import,  has  been 
very  properly  deemed  superfluous.  Compound  epithets, 
and  other  compound  terms,  in  which  the  Sanscrit  language 
is  peculiarly  rich,  are  Ukewise  omitted  ;  excepting  such  as 
are  especially  appropriated,  by  a  Umited  acceptation,  either 
as  titles  of  deities,  or  as  names  of  plants,  animals,  &c.  In 
&cty  compound  terms  are  formed  at  pleasure,  according  to 
the  rules  of  gnunmar ;  and  must  generally  be  interpreted 
in  strict  conformity  with  those  rules.  Technical  terms,  too, 
are  mostly  excluded  from  general  dictionaries  and  consigned 
to  separate  nomenclatures.  The  Amera  cSshay  then,  is 
less  defective  than  might  be  inferred  from  the  small  num-- 
ber  of  words  explained  in  it.  Still,  however,  it  needs  a 
supplement.  The  Haravati  may  be  used  as  such.  It  is  a 
vocabulary  of  uncommon  words,  compiled  by  Purush6t- 
tama,  the  author  of  an  etymological  work,  and  also  of  a 
bttle  collection  of  monogmms,  entitled  Ecacshara.  His 
HaravaU  vra^  compiled  by  him  under  the  patronage  of 
DhrTtasinha.  It  is  noticed  by  MioiNicAR,  and  seems 
to  be  likewise  anterior  to  the  Viswa. 

c  2 
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The  remaining  deficiencies  of  the  Amera  cisha  are  sup- 
plied by  consulting  other  dictionaries  and  vocabularies ;  such 
as  Helayudha's,  Vachespati*s,  the  Dliarani c6sha^  or 
some  other.  Sanscrit  dictionaries  are  indeed  very  nume- 
rous. Purush6ttama  and  MedinIcar  name  the  Ut- 
palini^  Sabdarnava,  and  Sansaravarta,  as  works  consulted 
by  them.  Purushottama  adds  the  names  of  VAches- 
pati,  VyA6i,  and  Vicramaditya;  but  it  is  not  quite 
clear  whether  he  mentions  them  as  the  authors  and  patrons 
of  these,  or  of  other  dictionaries.  M&dinIcar  adds  a 
fourth  vocabulaiy,  called  Namamala,  and  with  similar 
obscurity  subjoins  the  celebrated  names  of  BhAguri, 
Vararuchi,  Saswata,  B6palita,  and  Rantid^va. 
He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  dictionaries  of  Amera, 
8ubhAnga,  Helayudha,  G6vERDHANAy  Rabhasa 
pAla,  and  the  Ratna  c6sha;  with  the  vocabularies  of 
RuDRA,  Dhananjaya,  and  GangAdhara;  as  also  the 
Dharani  c6shay  Hdr avail y  Vrihad  amara^  TricanAa  seshaj 
and  Ratnamald.  Many  of  these  are  cited  by  the  com- 
mentators on  Amera  and  by  the  scholiasts  on  different 
poems.  The  following  are  also  frequently  cited ;  some  as 
etymologists,  the  rest  as  lexicographers :  SwAmI,  Durga, 
Sarvaohara,VAm  an  a,  Chandra,  and  the  authors  of  the 
Vaijayanti,  Namanidhana,  Haimaj  VriAat-nighanii,  &c. 
To  this  list  might  be  added  the  AnecdrVka  dhwani  man-- 
jari,  Nanart'hOf  and  other  vocabularies  of  homonymous 
terms ;  the  Dwiructi,  Bhuripray6ga  c6sha,  and  other  lists 
of  words  spelt  in  more  than  one  way;  and  the  various 
Nighantis  or  nomenclatures,  such  as  the  Dhanwantari- 
nighanta  and  Raja  nighania,  which  contain  lists  of  the 
materia  medica;  and  the  Nighanti  of  the  Veday  which 
explains  obsolete  words  and  unusual  acceptations.* 

•  The  A7rt/r/f ,  %b  explained  in  Sir  William  Jones's  treatise  on  the 
literature  of  the  Hindus,  belongs  to  the  same  class  with  the  NighafiU  of 
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Before  I  proceed  to  mention  other  languages  of  India, 
it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  the  school  of  Benares 
now  uses  the  Siddhanta  caumndi,  and  other  works  of 
BuAffoji,  as  the  same  school  formerly  did  the  Casica 
vritti.  The  Pracriyd  caumudiy  with  its  commentaries, 
maintains  its  ground  among  the  learned  of  Mifhila  or 
TirhuL  In  both  places,  however,  and  indeed  throughout 
India,  the  Mahabhashya  continues  to  be  the  standard  of 
Sanscrit  grammar :  it  is  therefore  studied  by  all  who  are 
ambitious  of  acquiring  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  language. 
The  HaricaricQ,  with  its  commentaries  by  HiiLARAJA  and 
PuNJARAJA,  was  probably  in  use  with  a  school  that  once 
flourished  at  Ujjayini,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  now 
generally  studied  in  any  part  of  India. 

The  second  class  of  Indian  langu£^es  comprehends  the 
Hintten  dialects  which  are  now  used  in  the  intercourse  of 
civil  life,  and  which  are  cultivated  by  lettered  men.  The 
author  of  a  passage  already  quoted  includes  all  such  dialects 
under  the  general  denomination  of  Pracrlt :  but  this  tenn 
is  commonly  restricted  to  one  language,  namely,  to  the 
Sarastoati  bala  baniy  or  the  speech  of  children  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sarastcati,*  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
ten  polished  dialects  formerly  prevailed  in  as  many  different 
civilized  nations,  who  occupied  all  the  fertile  provinces  of 
Hindustan  and  the  Dacshin,  Evident  traces  of  them  still 
exist.  They  shall  be  noticed  in  the  orfer  in  which  these 
Hindu  nations  are  usually  enumerated. 


the  Veda:  and  a  small  vocabulary  under  both  these  titles  is  commonly 
annexed  to  the  Rigvida  to  complete  the  set  of  Upavcdas.  There  is, 
however,  a  much  larger  work  entitled  Niructi;  and  the  commentators 
of  it  are  often  cited  upon  topics  of  general  grammar.  See  vol.  i.  p.  26. 

•  The  term  will  bear  a  different  interpretation,  but  this  seems  to 
be  the  most  probable  explanation  of  it.  The  other  (youthful  speech 
of  SiBASWATf)  is  generally  received. 
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The  Saraswata  was  a  nation  which  occupied  the  banks 
of  the  river  Sarasicati.    Srahmanas,  who  are  still  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  their  nation,  inhabit  chiefly  the 
Penjab  or  Panchanada,  west  of  the  river  from  which 
they  take  their  appellation.    Their  original  languc^e  may 
have  once  prevailed  through  the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  Hindustan  proper,  and  is  probably  the  idiom  to 
which  the  name  of  Pracrtt  is  generaUy  appropriated.  This 
has  been  more  cultivated  than  any  other  among  the  dialects 
which  will  be  here  enumerated,  and  it  occupies  a  principal 
place  in  the  dialogue  of  most  dramas.     Many  beautiful 
poems  composed  wholly  in  this  language,  or  intermixed 
with  stanzas  of  pure  Samcrity  have  perpetuated  the  memory 
of  it,  though  perhaps  it  have  long  ceased  to  be  a  vernacular 
tongue.     Grammars  have  been  compiled  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  this  language  and  its  prosody,  and  several  treatises 
of  rhetoric  have  been  written  to  illustrate  its  beauties.     The 
Pracrita  man6ramd  and  Pracrita  Pingala  are  instances 
of  the  one,  and  the  Saraswati  caniabharana  of  Bh6ja- 
D&vA,  may  be  named  as  an  example  of  the  other,  although 
both  Sanscrit  and  Pracrtt  idioms  furnish  the  examples 
with  which  that  author  elucidates  his  precepts.     For  the 
character  of  the  Pracrtt  language  I  must  refer  the  reader 
to  Sir  William  Jones's  remarks,  in  his  preface  to  the 
translation  of  the  Fatal  Ring. 

The  Canyacubjas  possessed  a  great  empire,  the  metro* 
polis  of  which  was  the  ancient  city  of  Canyacubja  or  Can6j. 
Theirs  seems  to  be  the  language  which  forms  the  ground- 
work of  modem  Hindustani^  and  which  is  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Hindi  or  HindevL  Two  dialects  of  it  may 
be  easily  distinguished,  one  more  refined,  the  other  less  so. 
To  this  last  the  name  of  Hindi  is  sometimes  restricted, 
while  the  other  is  often  confounded  with  Pracrtt.  Nume- 
rous poems  have  been  composed  in  both  dialects,  not  only 
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before  the  Hindustani  was  ingraAed  on  the  Hindi  by  a 
large  mtermixture  of  Persian,  but  also  in  very  modem  times, 
by  Muhammedan  as  well  as  Hindu  poets.  JDoAros  or  detached 
couplets,  and  Cahita  or  stanzas,  in  the  Hindevi  dialect, 
may  be  found  among  the  works  of  Muslem^n  authors :  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  instance  those  of  Melic  Muhammbd 
Jais!,  Muhammed  Afzel,  and  AmIrkhAn  AnjAm. 
Most  poems  in  this  dialect  are,  however,  the  exclusive  pro- 
duction of  Hindu  poets.*  On  examining  them,  the  affinity 
of  HinA  with  the  Sanscrit  language  is  peculiarly  striking ; 
and  no  person  acquainted  with  both  can  hesitate  in  affirm- 
ing that  Hindi  is  chiefly  borrowed  from  Sanscrit.  Many 
words,  of  which  the  etymology  shows  them  to  be  the  purest 
Sanscrit,  are  received  unaltered;  many  more  undergo  no 
change  but  that  of  making  the  final  vowel  silent ;  a  still 
greater  number  exhibits  no  other  difference  than  what  arises 
fix>m  the  uniform  permutation  of  certain  letters ;  the  rest, 
too,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  may  be  easily  traced 
to  a  Sanscrit  origin.  That  this  is  the  root  from  which 
Hindi  has  sprung  (not  Hindi  the  dialect  whence  Sanscrit 
has  been  refined)  may  be  proved  by  etymology,  the  analogy 
of  which  is  lost  in  Hindi  and  preserved  in  Sanscrit.  A  few 
examples  will  render  this  evident. 

*  Among  the  most  admired  specimens  of  Hindi  poetry,  the  seven 
hundred  couplets  of  Bihar!  lal,  and  the  amatory  verses  of  $6nder 
and  of  Matiram,  are  conspicuous.  But  their  dialect  is  not  pure 
Hindevlf  since  they  sometimes  borro\r  from  the  Persian  lang>nage. 
86nder  wrote  his  poems  in  the  reign  of  Shahjkhan,  and  seems  to 
have  been  patronized  by  that  prince,  whom  he  praises  in  his  preface. 
Bihar!  lal  flourished  at  the  court  of  Ambhir^  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  His  poems  were 
arranged  in  their  present  order  for  the  use  of  the  unfortunate  prince 
AzBM  Shah,  and  the  modem  edition  is  therefore  called  Azemshd/iU 
The  old  edition  haA  been  elegantly  translated  into  Sanscrit  verse  by 
Hariprasada  Pa66ita,  under  the  patronago  of  Ch^t  Sink,  when 
Rijd  of  Benares. 
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Cr'iya  signifies  action,  and  carma  act,  both  of  which  are 
regularly  derived  from  the  root  crl  to  do.  They  have  been 
adopted  into  Hindustani^  with  many  other  regular  deriva- 
tives of  the  same  root ;  (such,  for  example,  as  caraiui  [con- 
tracted into  catTui^  the  act  of  doing ;  carta  the  agent ; 
cdran  cause,  or  the  means  of  doing ;  carya  [cdrj,  co/,]  the 
thing  to  be  done,  and  the  intent  or  purpose  of  the  action.) 
But  I  select  these  two  instances,  because  both  words  are 
adopted  into  Hindustani  in  two  several  modes.  Thus  cria 
signifies  action,  and  cir'id  expresses  one  metaphorical  sense  of 
the  same  Sanscrit  word,  viz.  oath  or  ordeal.  Again,  cirtd- 
caram  signifies  funeral  rites;  but  cdm  is  the  roost  usual 
form  in  which  the  Sanscrit  carma  is  exhibited  in  the  Hin- 
dustdni ;  and  it  thus  assumes  the  same  foim  with  cdm, 
desire,  a  very  different  word  taken  from  the  SanscrU  deri- 
vative of  the  root  caniy  to  seek.  Here  then  the  Hindustdni 
confounds  two  very  different  words  in  one  instance,  and 
makes  two  words  out  of  one  in  the  other  instance. 

Sat  literally  signifies  existent:  it  is  employed  in  the 
acceptation  of  truth.  Satya,  a  regular  derivative  from  it, 
signifies  true ;  or,  employed  substantively,  truth.  The 
correspondent  Hindi  word,  sach,  is  corrupted  from  the 
Sanscrit  satya,  by  neglecting  the  final  vowel,  by  substitut- 
ing j  for  y,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  Hindevi  dialect, 
and  by  transforming  the  harsh  combination  tj  into  the  softer 
sound  of  ch.  Here  then  is  obviously  traced  the  identity  of 
the  Hindustdni  such,  and  Bengdli  shotyo,  which  are  only 
the  same  Sanscrit  word  satya  variously  pronounced. 

Yuvan  signifies  young,  and  yauvana  youth.  The  first 
makes  yuvd  in  the  nominative  case :  this  is  adopted  into 
Hindustani  with  the  usual  permutation  of  consonants,  and 
becomes  jubd,  as  yauvana  is  transformed  iotojdban.  The 
same  word  has  been  less  corrupted' in  Persian  and  Latin, 
where  it  stands  juwdn  and  juvenis.     In  many  inflections 
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the  root  of  j/uvan  is  contracted  into  ydn:  the  possessive 
case,  for  examplci  forms  in  the  three  numbers,  y&nasy 
yunosy  yunam.  Here,  then,  we  trace  the  origin  of  the 
Latin  comparative  jienior ;  and  I  cannot  hesitate  in  refer- 
ring to  these  Sanscrit  roots,  the  Welsh  jevangk,  and 
Armorican  javank,  as  well  as  the  Saxon  yeong,  and  finally 
the  English  young.  This  analogy,  which  seems  evident 
through  the  medium  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  is  wholly 
obscured  in  Hindustani, 

These  examples  might  be  easily  multiplied,  but  unprofit- 
ably,  I  fear;  for,  after  proving  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
Hindi  dialect  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Sanscrit  idiom, 
there  yet  remains  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the 
remaning  tenth,  which  is  perhaps  the  basis  of  the  Hindi 
language.  Sir  William  Jones  thought  it  so;  and  he 
thence  infen-ed,  that  the  pure  Hindi  was  primeval  in  Upper 
India,  into  which  the  Sanscrit  was  introduced  by  con- 
querors from  other  kingdoms  in  some  very  remote  age.* 
This  opmion  I  do  not  mean  to  controvert.  I  only  contend, 
that  where  similar  words  are  found  in  both  languages,  the 
Hindi  has  borrowed  from  Sanscrit,  rather  than  the  Sanscrit 
from  Hindi.  It  may  be  remarked  too,  that  in  most  coun- 
tries the  progress  has  been  from  languages  rich  in  inflec- 
tions, to  dialects  simple  in  their  structure.  In  modem 
idioms,  auxiliary  verbs  and  appendant  particles  supply  the 
place  of  numerous  inflections  of  the  rout :  it  may,  for  this 
reason,  be  doubted,  whether  the  present  structure  of  the 
Hindi  tongue  be  not  a  modem  refinement.  But  the  ques- 
tion, which  has  been  here  hinted  rather  than  discussed,  can 
be  decided  only  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  oldest 
compositions  that  are  now  extant  in  the  Hindi  dialect. 
Until  some  person  execute  this  task,  a  doubt  must  remain, 


♦  See  Sir  W.  Junes'  third  annivcrsarv  di&coursc. 
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whether  the  groundwork  of  Hindi,  and  consequently  of 
Hindustani^  be  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  Sanscrit. 

On  the  subject  of  the  modem  dialect  of  Upper  India, 
I  with  pleasure  refer  to  the  works  of  a  very  ingenious 
member  of  this  society,  Mr.  Gilchrist,  whose  labours 
have  now  made  it  easy  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  an 
elegant  language,  which  is  used  in  every  part  oi  Hindustan 
and  the  Dekhin,  which  is  the  common  vehicle  of  colloquial 
intercourse  among  all  well-educated  natives,  and  among 
the  illiterate  also,  in  many  provinces  of  India,  and  which  is 
almost  every  where  intelligible  to  some  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  every  village.  The  dialects  which  will  be  next 
noticed  are  of  more  limited  use. 

Gaura,*  or  as  it  is  commonly  called  Hengalah,  or 
Bengaliy  is  the  language  spoken  in  tlie  provinces  of  which 
the  ancient  city  of  Gaur  was  once  the  capital.  It  still 
pi*evails  in  all  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  excepting  perhaps 
some  frontier  districts,  but  is  said  to  be  spoken  in  its 
greatest  purity  in  the  eastern  parts  only ;  and,  as  there 
spoken,  contains  few  words  which  are  not  evidently  derived 
from  Sanscrit.  This  dialect  has  not  been  neglected  by 
learned  men.  Many  Sanscrit  poems  have  been  translated, 
and  some  original  poems  have  been  composed  in  it : 
learned  Hindus   in  Bengal  speak  it  almost  exclusively ; 


*  It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  although  Oaura  be  the  name  of 
Berijaif  yet  the  Brahma^aSy  who  bear  that  appellation,  are  not  inha- 
bitants of  Bengal  but  of  Hindustan  proper.  They  reside  chiefly  in 
the  Siibd  of  Delhi,  while  the  Brdhmahas  of  Bengal  are  avowed  colo- 
nists from  Canoj.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  contradiction. 
The  Gaura  Brdhma^ias  allege  a  tradition,  that  their  ancestors  mi- 
grated in  the  days  of  the  Panclavas,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  Caliyuga.  Though  no  plausible  conjecture  can  be  founded 
on  this  tradition,  yet  I  am  induced  to  retract  a  conjecture  formerly 
hazarded  by  roe,  that  the  Gar  of  our  maps  was  the  original  country 
of  the  Gaura  priests. 
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verbal  instruction  in  sciences  is  communicated  through  this 
medium,  and  even  public  disputations  are  conducted  in 
this  dialect.  Instead  of  writing  it  in  the  Devandgari,  as 
the  Pracrit  and  Hindevi  are  written,*  the  inhabitants  of 
Bengal  have  adopted  a  peculiar  character,  which  is  nothing 
else  but  Devanagarif  difformed  for  the  sake  of  expeditious 
writing.  Even  the  learned  amongst  them  employ  this 
character  for  the  Sanscrit  language,  the  pronunciation  of 
which,  too,  they  in  Uke  manner  degrade  to  the  BengaH 
standard.  The  labours  of  Mr.  Halhed  and  Mr.  For- 
STER  have  already  rendered  a  knowledge  of  the  Bengali 
dialect  accessible;  and  Mr.  Forster's  further  exertions 
will  still  more  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  a  language 
which  cannot  but  be  deemed  greatly  useful,  since  it  pre- 
vails throughout  the  richest  and  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  British  possessions  in  India. 

Maifkila,  or  Tirhutiyaf  is  the  language  used  in  Mi- 
fhila  (that  is,  in  the  Sircar  of  Tirhiit),  and  in  some  adjoin- 
ing districts,  limited  however  by  the  rivers  Cusi  (Caimci), 
and  Gandhac  {GandhacOy  and  by  the  mountains  of  Nepal, 
It  has  great  aflSnity  with  Bengali ;  and  the  character  in 
which  it  is  written  differs  little  from  that  which  is  employed 
throughout  Bengal.  In  Tirh&t,  too,  the  learned  write  San- 
scrit in  the  Tirhutiya  character,  and  pronounce  it  after 
their  own  inelegant  manner.  As  the  dialect  of  Mifhila 
has  no  extensive  use,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at 

*  Pracrit  and  Hindi  books  are  commonly  written  in  the  Divand- 
gati;  but  a  corrupt  writing,  called  Nagari,  is  used  by  Hindus  in  all 
common  transactions  where  Hindi  is  employed  by  them ;  and  a  still 
more  corrapted  one,  wherein  vowels  are  for  the  most  part  omitted,  is 
employed  by  bankers  and  others  in  mercantile  transactions.  I  must 
here  confess  that  I  can  g^ve  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
term.  The  common  etymology  of  Ndgari  is  unsatisfactor}';  unless 
Nagara  be  taken  as  the  name  of  some  particular  place  emphatically 
called  the  city. 
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any  time  cultivated  by  elegant  poets,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
notice  it  further  in  this  place. 

UtccUa,  or  O  (iradisa,  is  co-extensive  with  the  Suba  of 
Cyresif  extending  from  Medinipdr  to  Manacapattana,  and 
fironi  the  sea  to  Sammall-pur,  The  language  of  this  pro- 
vince, and  the  character  in  which  it  is  written,  are  both 
called  Uriya.  So  far  as  a  judgment  can  be  formed  from 
imperfect  specimens  of  this  language,  it  contains  many 
Sanscrit  words  variously  corrupted,  with  some  Persian  and 
Arabic  terms  borrowed  through  the  medium  of  Hindustani^ 
and  with  others  of  doubtful  origin.  The  letters  are  evi- 
dently taken  from  the  Devanagari ;  and  the  Brahmens  of 
tliis  province  use  the  Uriya  character  in  writing  the  San- 
scrit language.  Its  deviations  from  the  Devanagari  may 
be  explained,  from  the  practice  of  writing  on  palm  leaves 
with  an  iron  style,  or  on  paper  with  a  pen  cut  from  a  por- 
cupine's quill.  It  differs  in  this  respect  from  the  hand- 
writing of  northern  tribes,  and  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
southern  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula. 

The  five  Hindu  nations,  whose  peculiar  dialects  have 
been  thus  briefly  noticed,  occupy  the  northern  and  eastern 
portions  of  India;  they  are  denominated  the  five  Gaurs. 
The  rest,  called  the  five  Dravirs,  inhabit  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  the  peninsula.  Some  Pandits,  indeed, 
exclude  Carnaia,  and  substitute  Casmira ;  but  others, 
with  more  propriety,  omit  the  Cashmirian  tribe ;  and,  by 
adding  the  Canaras  to  the  list  of  DravirSy  avoid  the  incon- 
sistency of  placing  a  northern  tribe  among  southern  nations. 
There  is  reason,  too,  for  doubting  whether  Casmira  be 
occupied  by  a  distinct  nation,  and  whether  the  inhabitants 
of  it  be  not  rather  a  tribe  of  Canyacubjas, 

Dravira  is  the  country  which  terminates  the  peninsula 
of  India:  its  northern  limits  appear  to  he  between  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  degrees  of  north  latitude.     The  Ian- 
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guage  of  the  province  is  the  Tamely  to  which  F.uropeans 
have  given  the  name  of  Malabar,*  from  Malay-wary  a 
province  of  Dravira.  They  have  similarly  corrupted  the 
true  name  of  the  dialect  into  Tamul,  Tamulic,  and  Tamu- 
lian,i-  but  the  word,  as  pronounced  by  the  natives,  is 
TamlOf  or  Tamalah  ;  and  this  seems  to  indicate  a  deri- 
vation from  Tamraf  or  Tamraparnij  a  river  of  note  which 
waters  the  southern  Mafhura,  situated  within  the  limits 
o{  Dravira,  The  provincial  dialect  is  written  in  a  character 
which  is  greatly  corrupted  from  the  parent  Devanagariy 
but  which  nevertheless  is  used  by  the  Srahmens  of  Dravira 
in  writing  the  SanscrU  language.  After  carcfuUy  inspect- 
ing a  grammar  pubUshed  by  Mr.  Drummond  at  Bombay, 
and  a  dictionary  by  missionaries  at  Madras,  I  can  venture 
to  pronounce  that  the  Tamla  contains  many  Sanscrit  words, 
either  unaltered  or  little  changed,  with  others  more  cor- 
rupted, and  a  still  greater  number  of  doubtful  origin. 

The  Maharashira,  or  Mahraiia,  is  the  language  of  a 
nation  which  has  in  the  present  century  greatly  enlarged 
its  ancient  limits.  If  any  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the 
name  of  the  character  in  which  the  language  is  written, 
the  country  occupied  by  this  people  was  formerly  called 
Muru  ;J  for  the  peculiar  corruption  of  the  Divanagari, 

*  A  learned  Brdhmen  of  Drdvira  positively  assurea  me,  that  the 
dialect  of  Malahar,  though  confounded  by  Europeans  with  the  Tdmeh 
is  different  from  it,  and  is  not  the  language  to  which  Europeans  have 
allotted  that  appellation. 

t  The  Romish  and  Protestant  missionaries  who  have  published 
dictionaries  and  grammars  of  this  dialect,  refer  to  another  language, 
which  they  denominate  Grandam  and  Grandonicum.  It  appears  that 
Samcf^t  b  meant,  and  the  term  thus  corrupted  by  them  is  Grani'hat 
a  volume  or  book. 

X  Mentioned  in  the  royal  grant  preserved  at  a  famous  temple  in 
Carkaia,  See  As.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  48,  However,  the  Mahratlns 
themselves  affirm,  that  the  Muru  character  was  introduced  amongst 
them  from  the  island  of  Sildn, 
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which  is  employed  by  the  MaharashtTos  in  common  trans- 
actions, is  denominated  by  them  Mar,  Their  books,  it 
must  be  remarked,  are  commonly  written  in  Devamgari. 
The  Mahratta  nation  was  formerly  confined  to  a  moun- 
tainous tract  situated  south  of  the  river  NermadcLj  and 
extending  to  the  province  of  C6can.  Their  language  is 
now  more  widely  spread,  but  is  not  yet  become  the  verna- 
cular dialect  of  provinces  situated  far  beyond  the  ancient 
bounds  of  their  country.  Like  other  Indian  tongues,  it 
contains  much  pure  Sanscrtt,  and  more  corruptions  of  that 
language,  intermixed  with  words  borrowed  from  Persian 
and  Arabic,  and  with  others  derived  from  an  unknown 
source.  If  the  bards  of  MLru  were  once  famous,  their 
supposed  successors,  though  less  celebrated,  are  not  less 
diligent.  The  Mahrdiias  possess  many  poems  in  their  own 
dialect,  either  translated  from  the  Sanscrity  or  original 
compositions  in  honour  of  Cuts  hn  a,  RAma,  and  other  dei- 
fied heroes.  Treatises  in  prose,  too,  on  subjects  of  logic 
and  of  philosophy,  have  been  composed  in  the  Mahraiia 
dialect 

Cariiaia,  or  Cdnara,  is  the  ancient  language  of  Car^ 
naiaca,  a  province  which  has  given  name  to  districts  on 
both  coasts  of  the  peninsula.  This  dialect  still  prevails  in 
the  intermediate  mountainous  tract,  but  seems  to  be  super- 
seded by  other  provincial  tongues  on  the  eastern  coast.  A 
peculiar  character  formed  from  the  Devanagari,  but  like 
the  Tdmla,  much  corrupted  from  it  through  the  practice  of 
writing  on  palm-leaves  with  an  iron  style,  is  called  by  the 
same  name  with  the  language  of  Carndiac.  JBrdhmens  of 
this  tribe  have  assured  me  that  the  language  bears  the 
same  affinity  to  Sanscrit  as  other  dialects  of  the  Dacshin, 
I  can  affirm,  too,  from  their  conversation,  that  the  Cdnaras, 
like  most  other  southern  tribes,  have  not  followed  the  ill 
example  of  Bengal  and  the  provinces  adjacent  to  it,  in  pro- 
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noimcing  the  Sanscrit  language  in  the  same  inelegant  man- 
ner with  their  own  provincial  dialects. 

Tailangay  Telingah,  or  Tilafiga,  is  at  once  the  name 
of  a  nation,  of  its  language,  and  of  the  chai-acter  in  which 
that  language  is  written.  Though  the  province  of  Telingana 
alone  retain  the  name  in  published  maps  of  India,  yet  the 
adjacent  provinces  on  either  bank  of  the  Crishna  and  GSda- 
vert,  and  those  situated  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the 
peninsula,  are  undoubtedly  comprehended  within  the  an- 
cient limits  of  Tilanga,  and  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  people 
of  this  tribe.  The  language,  too,  is  widely  spread :  and 
many  circumstances  indicate  that  the  Tailangas  formerly 
occupied  a  very  extensive  tract,  in  which  they  still  consti- 
tute the  principal  part  of  the  population.  The  character 
in  which  they  write  their  own  language  is  taken  from 
Devanagari,  and  the  Tailavga  Brahmens  employ  it  in 
writing  the  Sanscrit  tongue,  from  which  the  Tailanga 
idiom  is  said  to  have  borrowed  more  largely  than  other 
dialects  used  in  the  south  of  India.  This  language  appears 
to  have  been  cultivated  by  poets,  if  not  by  prose  writers ; 
for  the  Tailangas  possess  many  compositions  in  their  own 
provincial  dialect,  some  of  which  are  said  to  record  the 
ancient  history  of  the  country. 

The  province  of  Crdrjara^  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
at  any  time  much  more  extensive  than  the  modem  Guzrat, 
although  Brahmanas,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  that 
country,  be  now  spread  over  the  adjoining  provinces  on 
both  sides  of  the  Nermada,  This  tribe  uses  a  language 
denominated  from  their  own  appellation,  but  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  Hindi  tongue,  while  the  character  in  which  it 

*  The  limits  of  Gkrjara^  as  here  indicated,  are  too  narrow.  It 
seems  to  have  heen  co-extensive  with  the  ancient,  rather  than  the 
modem  Guzraty  and  to  have  included  the  whole,  or  the  greatest  part 
of  Cfmdesh  and  Maiwa, 
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is  vrritten  conforms  almost  exactly  with  vulgar  Nagari. 
Considering  the  situation  of  their  country,  and  the  analogy 
of  language  and  writing,  I  cannot  hesitate  in  thinking  that 
the  G-urjaras  should  be  considered  as  the  fifth  northern 
nation  of  India,  and  the  V'riyas  should  be  ranked  among 
the  tribes  of  the  Dacshin. 

Brief  and  imperfect  as  is  this  account  of  the  Pracrits  of 
India,  I  must  be  still  more  concise  in  speaking  of  the  lan- 
guages denominated  Magadhi  and  Apabhransa  in  the 
passages  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  essay.  Under 
these  names  are  comprehended  all  those  dialects  which, 
together  with  the  Pracrits  above-noticed,  are  generally 
knowii  by  the  common  appellation  of  Bhashoy  or  speech. 
This  term,  as  employed  by  all  philologist**,  from  PAnini 
down  to  the  present  professors  of  grammar,  does  indeed 
signify  the  popular  dialect  of  SanscrU,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  obsolete  dialect  of  the  Vida ;  but  in  common  accep- 
tation, Bhakha  (for  so  the  word  is  pronounced  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges)  denotes  any  of  the  modem  vernacular 
dialects  of  India,  especially  such  as  are  corrupted  from 
the  Sanscrit:  these  are  very  numerous.  After  excluding 
mountaineers,  who  are  probably  aborigines  of  India,  ahd 
whose  languages  have  certainly  no  affinity  with  Sanscr*itj 
there  yet  remain  in  the  mountains  and  islands  contiguous 
to  India,  many  tribes  that  seem  to  be  degenerate  Hindus. 
They  have  certainly  retained  some  traces  of  the  language 
and  writing  which  their  ancestors  had  been  taught  to 
employ. 

Without  passing  the  limits  of  Hindustan^  it  would  be 
easy  to  collect  a  copious  list  of  different  dialects  iii  the 
various  provinces  which  are  inhabited  by  the  ten  principal 
Hindu  nations.  The  extensive  region  which  is  nearly 
defined  by  the  banks  of  the  Saraswad  and  Ganga  on .  the 
north,  and  which  is  strictly  limited  by  the  -shores  of  the 


-  ^ 
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eastern  and  western  seas  towards  the  south,  contains  fifty- 
levea  proYinces  acccnrding  to  some  lists,  and  eighty-four 
acoMding  to  others.  Each  of  these  provinces  has  its 
peculiar  dialect,  which  appears,  however,  in  most  instances, 
to  be  a  variety  only  of  some  one  among  the  ten  principal 
idioms.  Thus  Hindustani,  which  seems  to  be  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Canyacubja,  comprises  numerous  dialects, 
from  the  Ordu  zeban,  or  language  of  the  royal  camp  and 
court,  to  the  barbarous  jargon  which  reciprocal  mistakes 
have  introduced  among  European  gentlemen  and  their 
native  servants.  The  same  tongue,  under  its  more  appro- 
priate denomination  of  Hindi,  comprehends  many  dialects 
strictly  local  and  provincial.  They  differ  in  the  proportion 
of  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Sanscrit,  either  pure  or  slightly 
corrupted,  which  they  contain ;  and  some  shades  of  differ- 
ence may  be  also  found  in  the  pronunciation,  and  even  in 
the  basis  of  each  dialect. 

Not  being  sufficiently  conversant  with  all  these  idioms, 
I  shall  only  mention  two,  which  are  well  known,  because 
lyric  poets  have  employed  them  in  songs,  that  are  still  the 
delight  of  natives  of  all  ranks.  I  allude  to  the  PenjaU 
and  to  the  Brij^hhakha.  The  fii*st  is  the  language  of 
Panchanada,  or  Penjab,  a  province  watered  by  the  five 
celebrated  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Sindku,  The  songs 
entitled  Kheals  and  Teppas,  which  are  no  doubt  famiUar 
to  all  who  have  a  taste  for  the  vocal  music  of  India,  are 
composed  almost  exclusively  in  this  dialect ;  as  the  Dhur- 
feds  and  regular  Rags  are  Hindi ;  and  Rekhtak*,  in  the 
language  of  the  court  of  Hindjistan. 

The  Brij'bAakha,  or  Vraja  bhaska,  is  the  dialect  sup- 
posed to  have  been  anciently  spoken  among  the  peasants 


*  The  author  of  the  Tazcareh  Shudrd  Hind  explains  Rikhtah  at 
•i^nifjiBg^  m.  poc<ry  composed  in  the  language  of  the  royal  court  of 
Hfnttutim^  Iwt  in  the  style  and  metre  of  Persian  poetry. 

VOL.  II.  n 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mafhura,  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  cow-pens  (vrqja)  and  dairies  in  the  forest  of 
Vrinda,  where  CrIshna  was  educated  among  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  cowherds.  His  amorous  adventures 
with  RadhA  and  the  G6pis  furnish  the  subject  of  many 
favourite  songs  in  this  dialect.  It  is  still  spoken  with 
much  purity  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  Antarbid  or 
D6ab,  and  in  some  districts  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
Yamuna  and  Ganga, 

To  these  cursory  observations  might  be  fitly  added  a 
specimen  of  each  language^  and  of  the  character  in  which 
it  is  written,  together  with  a  list  of  the  most  common  terms 
in  the  various  dialects  of  India,  compared  with  words  of 
similar  sound  and  import  in  the  ancient  languages  of 
Europe.  I  have,  indeed,  made  collections  for  this  purpose: 
but  the  insertion  of  a  copious  list  would  exceed  the  limits 
of  a  desultory  essay.  For  this  reason,  and  because  the 
collection  is  yet  incomplete,  I  suppress  it ;  and  shall  here 
close  the  present  essay  abruptly,  with  the  intention  of 
resuming  the  subject,  should  the  further  prosecution  of 
these  enquiries  at  any  future  time  enable  me  to  furnish 
the  information  called  for  by  this  Society,  concerning  the 
number  of  Hinduwi  dialects,,  and  the  countries  where  they 
are  spoken. 


11. 

Preface  to ^A^ Author's  'Grammar  (>/*^AeSANscRYT 

Language.' 


[Calcutta,  1805.  Folio.] 


Having  accepted  an  honourable  nomination  to  the  post 
of  Professor  of  the  Sanscrit  Language  in  the  College  of 
Fort  William,  early  after  the  foundation  of  that  useful  in- 
stitution, I  felt  it  incumbent  on  me  to  furnish,  through 
the  press,  the  means  of  studying  a  language,  which  it 
was  my  duty  to  make  known,  but  on  which  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  delivering  oral  instruction. 

Among  other  undertakings  adapted  to  this  purpose,  the 
pubUcation  of  a  Sanscrit  Grammar  was  commenced,  which 
was  first  intended  to  be  brief  and  elementary,  but  of  which 
the  design  has  been  enlarged  in  its  progress.  As  the  entire 
work  will  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  single  volume,  a  conve- 
nient break  has  been  chosen  to  close  the  first,  and  a  few 
remarks  will  be  now  prefixed  to  it,  since  a  considerable 
time  may  elapse  before  the  second  volume  be  completed. 
I  have  the  less  scruple,  in  pausing  upon  this  work,  to  devote 
my  attention  to  other  duties,  because  the  deficient  part  of 
it  may  be  supplied  by  the  grammars  which  Mr.  Forster 
and  Mr.  Carey  will  severally  publish. 

In  the  composition  of  this  grammar,  I  have  followed 
the  system  taught  by  writers,  whose  works  are  considered 
by  the  prevailing  sects  of  Hindus  to  be  sacred,  and  to 
form  an  appendage  of  their  scriptures.  My  reasons  for 
preferring  these  to  the  popular  or  profane  treatises  on 
Grammar,  were  stated  in  an  essay  on  the  Sanscrit  Ian- 
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guage  inserted  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches.* I  adhere  to  the  opinion  there  expressed.  The 
sacred  grammar  has  been  more  cultivated,  its  agreement 
with  ancient  writings  and  classical  authors  has  been  more 
careiiilly  verified,  than  any  other  grammar  of  the  language : 
it  is  more  usually  cited,  and  more  generally  understood  : 
and,  as  finally  corrected  by  a  long  train  of  commentators, 
it  is  more  accurate  and  complete. 

The  arrangement,  indeed,  is  ill-adapted  to  facilitate 
study ;  both  in  the  original  work,  and  in  the  numerous 
illustrations  of  it.  But  I  thought  it  practicable  to  frame  a 
grammar  upon  the  same  system,  which  should  be  easily 
intelligible  to  the  English  student  of  SanscrU.  Without 
believing  that  I  have  succeeded,  I  still  think  it  to  be 
practicable :  and  the  difficulties  which  may  be  experienced 
in  the  following  pages,  will  in  general  be  found  owing 
merely  to  the  want  of  examples ;  which  have  been  omitted, 
under  the  apprehension  of  rendering  the  work  too  voluminous. 

An  improvement  which  has  been  recently  effected  in 
the  types  of  the  Nagari  character,  by  reducing  their  size, 
without  diminishing  their  distinctness,  has  removed  the 
objection  to  ample  illustrations  by  examples :  and,  if  this 
work  should  be  reprinted,  examples  of  every  rule  will 
accordingly  be  inserted ;  and,  at  all  events,  they  will  be 
retained  in  the  second  volume  of  this  grammar. 

On  the  same  supposition  of  a  new  edition  of  this  first 
volume,  I  should  be  desirous  of  altering  some  of  the 
terms  adopted  by  me  in  place  of  technical  words  in  Sans-- 
crit  grammar.  An  unwillingness  to  coin  new  words  in 
English,  led  me  to  use  some  expressions,  which  are  not 
sufficiently  precise ;  others  were  selected  by  roe,  not  anti- 
cipating objections  to  their  use,  which  have  since  occurred  : 
and,  in  some  instances,  I  have  inadvertently  changed  an 
appropriate  term  for  one  less  suitable.     The  most  material 

•  See  page  15  of  the  present  voliune. 
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intended  changes  are  mentioned  in  the  margin  ;*  and  the 
reader  is  requested  to  notice  them. 

I  shall  be  likewise  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  insert- 
ing the  original  rules  of  iSayi^cri^ -Grammar.  They  are 
usually  committed  to  memory  by  native  students  of  the 
language ;  and  afre  cited  by  Sanscrit  authors,  in  words, 
and  not  by  reference  to  their  place  or  their  import.  The 
knowledge  of  them  is,  therefore,  material  to  the  student 
of  Sanscrit :  and  they  are  framed,  like  the  aphorisms  of 
other  sciences  among  the  Hindus,  with  studied  and  inge- 
nious brevity. 

The  author  of  these  grammatical  aphorisms  is  Panini. 
His  rules,  with  the  annotations  of  CatyAyana  entitled 
VarticaSf  confirmed  or  corrected  by  Patanjali  in  the 
Mahabhashya^  constitute  the  standard  of  Sanscrit  gram- 


*  Letters,  added  by  Sanscrit  grammarians,  as  marks,  but  which 
are  Dot  sounded,  nor  retained  in  the  inflections,  are  called  by  them 
Antihandha  or  It ;  which,  in  this  grammar,  has  been  translated  mute : 
bat  the  circumstance  of  such  vowels  being  accented,  leads  to  the 
inconsistency  of  speaking  of  accented  mute  vowels.  They  would  be 
better  designated  by  the  word  indicatory, 

A  class  of  derivative  verbs,  which  in  a  former  treatise  I  denomi- 
nated FrequentativeSy  has  been  here  named  Intertsives.  On  considera- 
tion, I  revert  to  the  first-mentioned  term. 

Under  the  bead  of  tenses,  I  have  used  the  word  Aorist  to  signify 
indefinite  in  respect  to  a  species  of  time,  instead  of  indefinite  as  to 
time  in  general :  the  name  oi  Remote  past  is  not  sufficiently  descrip- 
tive of  the  import  of  the  tense  to  which  it  has  been  assigned ;  and 
several  others  are  open  to  a  similar  remark  :  I  wish  therefore  to 
change  the  names  of  the  tenses,  according  to  the  following  scheme. 

1.  Present. 

2.  Preterite  unperceived  (Remote  past.) 

3.  Cnutine  future  (Absolute  future.) 

4.  Indefinite /uture  (Aorist  future.) 

5.  j4o7ist  \st.  (Imperative,  &c.) 

6.  Pridian  past  (Absolute  past.) 

7.  Aorist  2d.  (Imperative,  &c.) 

8.  Indefinite  past  (AoTiBt^aBt.) 

5>.  Ctm</i^i<ma/ (Conditional  future.) 
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mar.  From  the  three  saints,  as  Hindu  grammarians  affect 
to  call  them,  there  is  no  appeal.  Other  authorities  may  be 
admitted,  where  they  are  silent :  but  a  deviation  even  by  a 
classical  or  an  ancient  writer,  from  a  rule  in  which  they 
concur,  is  deemed  either  a  poetical  license  or  a  privileged 
barbaiism. 

The  works  of  these  sacred  writers,  with  the  notes  of 
CAiYYAf  A  on  the  Mahabhashya^  interpreted  by  his  scho- 
liasts, and  more  especially  the  perpetual  commentary  of 
Vamana  on  Panini's  aphorisms,  under  the  title  of  Casi- 
cdvntti,  elucidated  by  the  copious  annotations  of  Hara- 
datta  MisRA  in  the  Padamanjart,  are  the  basis  of  the 
grammar  here  printed.  The  Siddhdnta  caumudi,  and 
ManSramd  of  BHAff6ji,  with  their  commentaries,  have 
been  frequently  consulted  by  me.  Much  use  has  also  been 
made  of  the  Pracriyd  caumudiy  with  its  commentaries,  the 
Prasdda  and  Tatwa  chandra:  and  I  have  continually 
referred  to  MAiTRfevA,  MAdhava,  V6PADfevA,  and  the 
other  interpreters  of  Sanscrit  roots.  A  reader,  who  may 
be  desirous  of  verifying  my  authorities,  should  be  apprized, 
that  the  Casica  vrltti,  Siddhdnta  caumudiy  and  Mddha- 
viya  vrttti  have  been  my  chief  guides :  and  that  others, 
besides  the  books  enumerated,  have  been  occasionally  con- 
sulted ;  as  the  Ganaratna  mahSdadhi,  the  Vrttti  sangraka, 
and  the  commentators  of  the  Paribhdshds;  and  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  the  popular  grammars. 

For  the  information  of  the  Sanscrit  student,  a  list  of 
these  and  other  grammatical  works  will  be  subjoined,  in- 
cluding many  treatises  which  have  not  been  used  for  this 
grammar ;  but  none,  which  I  do  not  know  to  be  extant ; 
and  few,  of  which  I  do  not  actually  possess  complete  copies. 
The  list  might  have  been  greatly  enlarged  by  adding  the 
names  of  books  quoted  by  undoubted  authorities :  and  I 
shall  only  remark,  in  regard  to  such  works,  that  the  earliest 
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grammarians  are  expressly  stated  by  V6pADfevA,  to  have 
been  Indra,  Chandra,  CAsACRtTSNA,  ApisalI,  Saca- 
TAYANA,  Panini,  Amera,  and  Jainendra.  Among 
thesePANiNi  remains;  and  some  of  the  others  :  perhaps  all. 

The  authorities,  which  have  been  mentioned  by  me,  as 
generally  followed  in  this  grammar,  differ  materially  in 
their  arrangement.  I  have  been  guided  sometimes  by  one, 
sometimes  by  another,  as  seemed  best  adapted  to  the  two 
objects  proposed,  conciseness  and  perspicuity.  I  am  ap- 
prehensive, that,  in  the  pursuit  of  both  objects,  one  has 
frequently  been  missed.  It  was,  however,  with  the  view 
of  compressing  much  grammatical  information  in  a  small 
compass,  that  paradigmas  have  been  multiplied,  but  ex- 
hibited in  a  succinct  form ;  and  that  general  rules  only  are 
usually  inserted  in  the  text,  while  exceptions  and  special 
rules  are  placed  in  the  notes. 

I  have  admitted  no  remarks  on  general  grammar,  though 
suggested  by  the  numerous  peculiarities  of  Sanscrit,  These, 
with  the  observations  which  occur  on  a  comparison  of  the 
ancient  language  of  India  with  those  of  Europe,  are  de- 
ferred until  the  completion  of  the  work. 

In  the  meantime,  one  singularity  of  the  Sanscrit  lan- 
guage may  be  noticed  :  its  admitting  both  the  ancient  and 
the  modem  systems  of  grammatical  structure.  It  abounds 
in  inflections  for  cases  and  genders ;  tenses  and  persons :  and 
it  also  admits  a  simple  construction  of  indeclinable  nouns 
with  prepositions,  and  of  participles  with  auxiliary  verbs. 

This  remark  anticipates  on  a  part  of  the  grammar 
reserved  for  the  second  volume,  in  which  composition  and 
syntax  will  be  explained,  with  other  matters  indicated  in 
the  note  subjoined  to  the  table  of  contents  of  the  first 
volume. 
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Sutra  by  PAnini  :  rules  of  grammar  in  eight  books  en- 
titled Ashiadhyaya ;  comprising  3,996  aphorisms. 

Varticahy  CAtyayan  a,  amending  or  explaining  PAnini's 
rules. 

Mahabhashya  by  Patanjali,  interpreting  or  correcting 
CAtyAyana's  annotations. 

Mahabhashya pradipa  by  CAiYYAf  a,  annotating  Patan- 
j  A  Li's  gloss. 

Bhashya  pradip6dy6ta  by  NAgoji  BHAffA,  commenting 
on  CAiYYAf  a's  notes. 

Bhashya  pradipa  vivarana  by  IswarAnanda:  another 
commentary  on  CAiYYAf  a's  notes. 

Caiicd  vrUti  by  JayAditya  or  VAmana  jayAditya  :  a 
perpetual  commentary  on  PAnini's  rules. 

Padamanjan  byHARADATTA  misra:  an  exposition  of 
the  last  mentioned  work. 

Nyasa  or  Cdiica  vrhti  panjica  by  Jin^ndra:  another 
exposition  of  the  same,*  with  explanatory  notes  by 
Racshita. 

Vritti  Sangraha  by  NAg6ji  bhatt a  :  a  concise  commen- 
tary on  PAnini. 

Bhasha  vrttti  by  Purush6ttama  nfevA  :  a  commentary 
on  PAnini's  rules  (omitting  those  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  dialect  of  the  Vidas). 

' -iiiM  -  -rrr  imiwi^i  ■ 

*  I  State  this  with  some  distrust,  not  having  yet  seen  the  book. 
The  Nydsa  is  universally  cited;  and  the  Bbdhinyasa'w  freijuently  so. 
Vopaoeva's  Cdvifn  cdmadhcnu  quotes  the  Nyasa  of  JiNiWDKA  and 

that  of  JlN^NDKA  BUDDIII. 
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Bhasha  vrittyarfhavivrltti  by  SfitsHf  idh ara  ; explaining 
Puru8h6ttama's  commentary. 

Sabda  caustubha  by  BHAff6jl  dIcshita,  consisting  of 
scholia  on  PAntni  (left  incomplete  by  the  author). 

Prabha  by  Baidyanat'ha  pAyagunda,  also  named 
BAlambhatta;  a  commentary  on  the  Sabda  cau- 
stubha, 

Pracriya  caumudi  by  RAmachandra  AchArya:  a 
grammar  in  which  PAnini's  rules  are  used,  but  his  ar-. 
rangement  changed. 

Prasada  by  Viff' hala  AchArya  ;  a  commentary  on  thcj 
Pracriya  caumudi, 

Tatwa  chandra  by  Jayanta:  another  commentary  oa^ 
the  same,  abridged  from  one  by  CRtsHNA  pan6ita. 

Siddhanta  caumudi  by  BnAffojl  dIcshita  :  a  grammar^ 
on  the  plan  of  the  Pracriya ;  but  more  correct  and  com- 
plete. ^ 

Manbrama   or  PravAha  man&rama  by  the  same  author; 
containing  notes  on  his  own  work. 

Tatwa  bSdhini  by  JnyAn^ndra  saraswatI  :  a  com- 
mentary on  BuAff 6jrs  Siddhanta  caumudi.  .  v 

Sabdendu  iec'hara  by  NAg^sa   BHAff  a  (same  with  NA- 
coii  BHAff  a)  :  another  commentary  on  the  Siddhanta  . 
caumudi, 

Laghu  sabdendu  sic^hara :  an  abridgment  of  the  last. 

Chidasfhimala  by  BaidyanAt'ha  pAyagunda  :  acom- 
mentary  on  the  abridged  gloss  of  NAg^sa. 

Sabdaratna  by  Hari  dIcshita  :  a  commentary  on  BHAf- . 
f 6jrs  notes  on  the  Man&rama. 

Laghu  sabdaratna :  an  abridgment  of  the  same. 

Bhava  pracasica  hy  BaidyanAt'ha  pAyaounda:  an 
exposition  of  Hari  oIcshita's  commentary. 

Madhya  caumudi  by  Barada  rAja  :  an  abridgment  of 
^Siddhanta  caumudi.    There  is  also  a  Madhya  ma- 
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norama;    besides  other  abridgments  of  the  Siddhanta 

itself^  as  the  Laghu  caumudi,  8cc. 
Parihhasha :  maxims  of  interpretation  from  ancient  gram- 
marians^ cited  in  the  Vdrticas  and  JBhdshya,  as  rules  for 

interpreting  PAnini's  sutras. 
Paribhasha  vritti  by  SIra  d6va  :    a  commentary  on  the 

cited  maxims  of  intei'pretation. 
Laghu  paribhasha  vritti  byBHAscARABHAffA:  a  suc- 
cinct commentary  on  the  same. 
PaHbhasharVha  sangraha:   another  commentary  on   the 

same. 
Chandrica  bySwAYAMPRACAsA.NANDA:   interpreting  the 

last  mentioned  commentary. 
Paribhashendu  sec'hara  by  NAofesA    BHAffA:    a   brief 

exposition  of  the  same  maxims. 
Paribhashendu  sec^hara  casica  by  Baid\anAt'ha  pAya- 

GUNDA,  commenting  the  gloss  of  NAg£sa. 
Carica :  metrical  rules  of  grammar,  cited  in  the  Mahabha- 

shya,  Casica  vrittif  &c. 
Vacya   pradipa  by   Bhartrihari:     metrical     maxims 

chiefly  on  the  philosophy  of  syntax.     These  are  often 

cited  under  the  name  of  Haricdrica, 
Vaiydcarana  bhushana  by  Con  da  bhatta:    on   syntax 

and  the  philosophy  of  grammatical  structure. 
Bhushana sara  darpana  by  Hariballabha  :  a  commen- 
tary on  the  work  last  mentioned. 
Vaiydcarana  bhushana  sdra :  an  abridgment  of  the  same 

work. 
Laghu  bhushana  cdnti  by  Baidyanat'ha  pAyagunda  : 

a  commentary  on  that  abridgment. 
Vaiydcarana  siddhanta  nuinjushd  by  NAgjssa  BHAffA : 

on  syntax  and  the  philosophy  of  grammatical  structure. 
Laghu  vaiydcarana  siddhdnta  manjushd :   an  abridgment 

of  the  same. 
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Ca/Ia  by  BaidyanAt'ha  payagunda:  a  commentary  on 
the  last  mentioned  abridgment. 

Other  treatises  on  construction  logically  considered, 
which  are  very  numerous,  are  omitted  as  belonging 
more  properly  to  the  science  of  logic. 

Ganapaia :  lists  of  words  comprehended  in  rules  of  gram- 
mar, under  general  classes. 

Ganaratna  mah6dadhi :  a  collection  of  such  lists,  with  a 
commentary. 

Dhatupaia  by  PAnini  :  the  roots  or  themes  systemati- 
cally arranged,  with  their  indicatory  letters  and  their 
interpretations. 

Dkatupradtpa  or  Tantrapradipa  by  Maitr^ya  rac- 
SHiTA  :  an  illustration  of  the  list  of  roots,  with  exam- 
ples of  their  inflections. 

MadhaviyavrhtihySk^A^AkcHkKYA,  in  the  name  of 
Madhava  Acharya:  a  copious  exposition  of  the 
roots  with  their  derivatives. 

The  JBhaiii  cavya,  a  poem  describing  the  adventures  of 
RAma,  may  be  considered  as  a  grammatical  work, 
having  been  pui'posely  written  for  a  practical  instruction 
on  grammar.     It  has  several  commentaries. 

The  Sicsha  of  PAnini  and  Niructa  of  YAsca,  witli  the 
commentaries  on  the  Nighania  included  in  the  last,  are 
there  omitted,  as  they  are  of  little  use,  except  in  the 
reading  of  the  Vedas,  Treatises  on  particular  branches 
of  etymology  are  also  omitted,  as  not  very  generally 
consulted.  Such  is  the  Yaii  luganta  siroma/d  on  the 
formation  of  frequentative  verbs. 

Numerous  other  works,  belonging  to  this  grammar,  have 
not  been  ascertained  to  be  extant,  being  at  present 
known  only  through  quotations  from  them  :  as  the  Pa- 
niniya  mata  darpana  quoted  in  the  Prasada  ;  and  many 
others  cited  in  the  Madhaviya  vritti. 
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The  following  belong  to  other  Systems  of  Grammar. 

Saraswati  pracriya  by  Anvbh^ti  swar^pacharya  : 
a  grammar  founded  on  seven  hundred  rules  or  apho- 
risms, pretended  to  have  been  received  by  the  author 
from  the  goddess  Saraswat!.  This  grammar  is  much 
used  in  Hindustan  proper. 

A  commentary  on  the  same  by  PunjarAja. 

Another  by  MAHisHAfi^A. 

Siddhanta  chandrica:  another  commentary  on  the  same 
grammar. 

Pada  chandrica:  another,  in  which  PAnini's  aphorisms 
are  also  exhibited. 

Haimavyacarana  by  H&machandra  or  HiiMAsORi,  A 
Sanscrit  grammar  is  cited  under  this  title,  which  is 
probably  the  same  with  H&machandra's  commentary 
on  the  Sabdanuiasanaj  entitled  Laghu  vritti ;  comprised 
in  eight  books,  including  in  the  last  the  anomalies  of 
the  Pracrit  language  as  derived  from  the  Sanscrit, 
(The  Camadhinu  dtes  a  Sabdanusasana  by  Abhinava 
i^AcAT Ayana  besides  H&masCri's  work.)  This  gram- 
mar is  used  by  the  Jainas. 

A  commentary,  without  the  author's  name,  is  annexed  to 
H&machandra's  grammar. 

Pracrita  man&rama:  an  abridged  commentary  on  the 
Pracrita  chandrica  of  Vararuchi  ;  showing  the  ano- 
malies of  Pracrit  formed  from  Sanscrit. 

Catantra  or  Calapa :  a  grammar,  of  which  the  rules  or 
aphorisms  are  ascribed  to  the  god  CumAra.  It  is 
much  used  in  Bengal, 

Daurgasinhi :  a  commentary  on  the  above  by  Durga- 
siNHA  ;  but  stated  in  the  introductory  couplet  to  be  the 
work  of  Sarva  varman,  who  is  accordingly  cited  in 
V6p A  diva's  Camadhinu, 
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Catantra  vritti  Hca  by  Durgasinha  :   an  exposition  of 

the   above  mentioned    commentary.      (The  Camadhenu 

quotes  the  Durga  iica  of  Durgagupta,  and  the  Ca- 

te»/ra  rw/^ra  of  VardhamAna  misra.) 
Catantra  panjica  by  Tril6chanadAsa  :    a  commentary 

on  the  same  grammar. 
Caiapa /a^trariwira  by  Rag  HUN  AN  DAN  A  AchArya  §ir6- 

MANi :  another  commentary  on  the  same  grammar. 
Catantra  chandrica:  another  commentary  on  the  same. 
Chaitracutt  by  Vararuchi:  another  on  the  same. 
Vyac'hya  sara  by  HarirAma  chacravartI  :   another 

commentary. 
Vyac'hya  sara  byRAMAoAsA:  another,  under  the  same 

title. 
Other  commentaries  on  the  same  grammar  by  Sush^na 

cavirAja,  RamAnAt'ha,  UmApati,  Culachandra, 

and  MurAri. 
Catantra  pariHshia  by  SrIpatidatta  :  a  supplement  to 

the  Catantra. 
PariHshia  prabSdha  by  G6piNAT'HA  :  a  commentaty  on 

the  above. 
PariHshia  siddhanta  ratnacara  by  SivarAma  chacra- 

vartI  :  another  on  the  same. 
Catantra  gaAa  dhatu :  the  roots  or  themes  systematically 

arranged  for  the  Catantra. 
Man6ram&  by  RamAnAt'ha  :  a  commentary  on  that  list 

of  verbs. 
Many  other  treatises  belong  to  tliis  grammar;    as  the 

Catantra  Shaicaraca  by  RahasanandI,  the  Catantra 

Unadi  vritti  by  SivadAsa,  the  Catantra  chatushiaya 

pradipa,  Catantra  dhatughSsha,  Catantra  sabda  mala,  &c. 

Sancshiptasara  byCRAMAnlswARA:  a  grammar,  corrected 
by  JumaranandI  and  often  cited  under  the  title  of 
Jaumara.     This  grammar  is  in  use  in  Bengal. 
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A  commentary  on  the  above,  by  GOvicHANDRA. 
Vyacara  dipica  by  NyAya  panchAnana:  an  exposition 

of  G6YicHANDRA's  Commentary. 
Another  exposition  of  the  same  commentary  by  VANsivA- 

DANA. 

Durghaia  ghaiana :  another  commentary  on  the  Sancshijh- 

tasara. 
Other  commentaries  on  the  same  grammar,  by  different 

authors,  as  G6pAla  chacravart!,  &c. 
A    supplement   to   JumaranandI's   corrections    of   the 

Sancshiptasara  by  GOyIchandra. 
Other  treatises  appertain  to  this  grammar,  as  Sahdaghdshuy 

Dhatughdsha,  &c. 

MugdhabSdha  by  V6pADfevA  :  a  grammar  of  the  Sanscrit 

language,  much  studied  in  Bengal. 
A  commentary  by  the  author  of  the  grammar. 
Another  by  DurgadAsa,  entitled  Subddhini. 
One  by  Misra,  entitled  Ch'haia, 
Other  commentaries  by  RAmAnanda,  RAma  tarcavAg- 

isA,      MADHUStjDANA,      D^VIdAsA,       RAmABHADRA, 

RAmaprasAda   tarcavAgIsa,   SrIballabhAchAr- 
YA,  DayArAma  vAchespati,  Bh6lAnAt'ha,  Car- 

TICA     SIDDhAnTA,    RaTIcAnTA      TARCAVAGiSA,    G6- 
VINDA  rAmA,  &C. 

MugdhabSdha  parisishia  by  C  A  sis  war  a:  a  supplement 

to  the  MugdhabSdha, 
Another  by  Nandacis6ra. 
Cavicalpadruma  by  V6pADfevA  :  an  alphabetical  catalogue 

of  roots,  arranged  in  verse. 
Cavya  camadhenu  by  the  same  author,  explaining  his  own 

list  of  verbs. 
Dhatu  dipica  by  DurgAdAsa:    a  commentary  on  the 

same  catalogue  of  verbs. 
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Cavicalpadruma  vyac'hya  by  RAma  nyayAlancAra  : 
another  commentary  on  the  same. 

D'katuratnavali  by  RAD'HAcRtsHNA :  a  metrical  cata- 
logue of  roots. 

Cavirakasya  byHELAvuDHA:  exhibiting  in  verse  examples 
of  the  most  common  verbs. 

A  comimentary  on  the  same. 

Sttpodma  by  Pa  DM  anAbh  A  datta:  a  grammar  of  Sans- 
crit.     It  is  in  use  in  some  parts  of  Bengal. 

Supadma  macaranda  or  Macaranda :  a  commentary  on  the 
above,  by  Vishnu  misra. 

Other  commentaries  by  various  authors:   as  Candarpa 

SIDDhAnTA,  CAslsWARA,  SrIdHARA   CHACRAVARTi, 

RAmachandra,  &c. 

Supadma  parisishia :  a  supplement  to  the  grammar. 

Supadma  dhatupaia  by  PadmanAbha  datta:  a  list 
of  themes  or  roots  for  the  author's  grammar,  called 
Supadma.  The  same  author  added  other  appendages  to 
his  grammar,  viz.  Paribhashd  and  UnadivrittL 

Other  treatises  belong  to  this  grammar ;  as  the  Casiswari 
gana,  and  its  commentary  by  RAmacAnta. 

Ratnamala  by   Purush6ttama  :    a   grammar  used   in 

Camarupa, 
Druta  h6dha  by  Bharatamalla  :    a  grammar,  with  a 

commentary  on  it  by  the  same  author.     This  and  the 

following  are  not  much  in  use. 
SudhahibSdha  by  RAm6swara  :  another  grammar  with  a 

commentary  by  the  author  himself. 
Harinamamrita  by  JivAGH6sHA  swAmI  :  another,  with  a 

commentary. 
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ChaitanyamrUa :  another,  also  accompanied  by  a  com-* 

mentary. 
Caricavali  by  RAma  nArAyaka  :  a  grammar  in  verae. 
Prab6dha  pracasa    by   BalarAma    panchAnana:    a 

grammar. 
Riipamala  by  Vimala  baraswati  :  another  grammar. 
Jnyanamrita  byCA^iSwARA  :  another. 
Aiubddhaf  Laghub6dha^  Sighrab6dha,  SaramrUa,  DwyOf 

Padavaliy  Ulca ;  and  many  o(her  grammars  by  vaiioiis 

authors. 

Besides  Vararuchi's  Pracrita  pracasa  or  ChatubicOf 
and  BhAmaua's  commentary  entitled  Man&rama  vritti 
before-mentionedy  other  grammars  of  Pracrit  are  known  : 
as  the  Pracrita  camadhenu,  Pracrita  lanceswara,  &c. 

Authorities  of  Sanscrit  gmmmar^  cited  in  books  which 
have  been  used  for  the  present  volume,  but  not  otherwise 
known,  nor  in  any  maimer  ascertained  to  be  now  extant, 
have  been  excluded  from  the  foregoing  list.  Many  of  them 
could  not  be  confidently  referred  to  any  particular  sytlem 
of  grammar ;  and,  in  numerous  instances,  a  doubt  arises^ 
whether  the  same  work  be  not  quoted  under  different 
names,  in  different  places :  sometimes,  under  the  title  of 
the  book ;  at  other  times,  under  the  designation  of  the 
author.  A  few  of  these  names,  which  occur  most  fre- 
quently, will  be  here  enumerated,  with  a  notice  of  the  au- 
thority by  which  they  are  quoted. 

PAnini  himself  names  SAcalya,  GArgya,  CAsyapa, 
GAlava,  ApisalI,  SAcAfAYANA,  BhAradwAja,  As- 
walAyana,  Sp'H6f Ayaha,  and  ChAcravarmana. 

The  Madhavtya  vritti  quotes,  among  many  other  au- 
thors,  Chandra,  ApiSalI,  SAcatAyana,  Atr^ya, 
Dhanapala,  CauSica,  PurdshacAra,  SudhAcara, 
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MaDHUSODANA,  YAdAVA,  BhAGURI,  SRfSHADRAy  Si- 
TAD&VA,     RAmAd£vA     MISRA,    D6vAy    NaND!,    RAmA, 

BhIma,  BH6jAy  H^lArAja,  SubhOti  chandra, 

PtRN A  CHANDRA,  YaJNTAnArAyANA,  CaNWA,  SwAmI, 

C&8AVA  swAmI,  oivA  swAmI,  Dh^rta  swAmI,  CsHfRA 
swAmI  (this  last  is  cited  in  the  Prasada  as  author  of  the 
Cshira  tarcmgini).  The  Madhaviya  likewise  frequently 
cites  the  Tarangini,  Abkarana,  Sabdicabharana,  Sanumta, 
Praeriyaratna  and  Pratipa. 

The  Varticas  of  VyAghra  bh<jti  and  VyAghra 
pAda  are  mentioned  by  many  authors;  and  so  is  the 
Dhatu  pSarayana.  V6pad£va,  in  the  Camadhenu,  has 
quoted  the  Partjicapradipa of  Cusala  (belonging  perhaps 
to  the  grammar  called  Cat  antra;)  and  the  SaraswcUi 
cwiiabharana  (ascribed  by  some  to  Bh6ja  d&va).  The 
Pras&da  {fRen  cites  the  RamavyacaraAa^  and  seems  to 
name  Y6pa]>£va  as  the  author  of  it. 

Hie  iblkming  are,  among  others,  noticed  in  the  J9A£- 

ted^pidlof  DuRgA  dAsA,  ri^r.  BHAffAMALLA,G6viNDA 

BHAif A,  Chaturbhuja,  Gadisinha,  G6vARDHANA| 
and  6ara^ad£va. 
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III. 

Preface  to   the  Author's  Edition   of  the   Amera 

C6SHA. 


[Calcutta,  1808.  4t().l 


The  compilation  of  a  Sanscrit  dictionary  having  been 
undertaken  early  after  the  institution  of  the  college  of 
Fort  William,  it  was  at  the  same  time  thought  advisable 
to  print,  in  Sanscrit  and  English,  the  work  which  has  been 
chosen  for  the  basis  of  that  compilation,  as  well  for  the 
sake  of  exhibiting  an  original  authority  to  which  reference 
will  be  frequently  necessary,  as  with  the  view  of  furnishing 
an  useful  vocabulary,  which  might  serve  imtil  an  ampler 
dictionaiy  could  be  prepared  and  published. 

The  celebrated  Amera  c6sha,  or  Vocabulary  of  Sanscr^it 
by  Amera  sin  ha,  is,  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the 
learned,  the  best  guide  to  the  acceptations  of  nouns  in 
Sanscrit.  The  work  of  PAnini  on  etymology  is  rivalled 
by  other  grammars,  some  of  which  have  even  obtained  the 
preference  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned  of  particular  pro- 
vinces; but  Am  era's  vocabulary  has  prevailed  wherever 
the  Sanscrit  language  is  cultivated,  and  the  numerous 
other  vocabularies  which  remain,  are  consulted  only  where 
Am  era's  is  either  silent  or  defective.  It  has  employed  the 
industry  of  innumerable  commentators,  while  none  of  the 
others  (with  the  single  exception  of  H^machandra's) 
have  been  interpreted  even  by  one  annotator.  Such  decided 
preference  for  the  Arnera  c6sha,  and  the  consequent  fre- 
quency of  quotations  from  it,  determined  the  selection  of 
this  as  the  basis  of  an  alphabetical  dictionary,  and  sug- 
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gested  the  expediency  of  also  publishing  the  original  text 
with  an  English  interpretation. 

Like  other  vocabularies  of  Sanscrit,  that  of  Am  era  is 
in  metre ;  and  a  considerable  degree  of  knowledge  of  the 
language  becomes  requisite  to  discriminate  the  words  from 
their  interpretations,  and  to  separate  them  from  contiguous 
terms  which  affect  their  initials  and  finals.  On  this  ac- 
count, and  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  use  of  the  English 
student^  the  words^  of  which  the  sense  is  exhibited,  are 
disjoined  from  their  interpretation  (which  is  included  be- 
tween crotchets) ;  and  the  close  of  each  word  is  marked  by 
a  roman  letter  over  it  indicating  the  gender  of  the  noun. 
Where  a  letter  has  been  permuted  according  to  the  Sans- 
crit system  of  orthography,  a  dot  is  placed  under  the  line, 
to  intimate  that  a  letter  is  there  altered  or  omitted :  and  a 
marginal  note  is  added,  exhibiting  the  radical  final  of  the 
noun,  or  its  initial,  in  every  instance  where  either  of  them 
is  so  far  disguised  by  permutation  as  not  to  be  easily 
recognized  upon  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of 
the  language,  and  of  its  orthography.  An  explanation  in 
English  is  given  in  the  margin,  and  completed  when  ne- 
cessary at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  different  interpre- 
tations proposed  by  the  several  commentators,  and  the 
variations  in  orthography  remarked  by  them,  are  also 
specified  in  the  same  place. 

According  to  the  original  plan  of  the  present  publica- 
tbn,  the  variations  in  the  reading  of  the  text  (for  which  a 
careful  collation  has  been  made  of  several  copies  and  of 
numerous  commentaries)  are  noticed  only  where  they  affect 
the  interpretation  of  a  word  or  its  orthography.  It  was 
not  at  first  intended  to  insert  those  differences  which  are 
remarked  by  commentators  upon  other  authority,  and  not 
upon  the  ground  of  any  variation  in  the  text  itself.  How- 
ever, the  utility  of  indicating  such  differences  was  after- 
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wards  thought  to  counterbalance  any  inconvenience  attend- 
ing it ;  and  after  some  progress  had  been  made  at  the 
press,  this  and  other  additions  to  the  original  design  were 
admitted,  which  have  rendered  a  supplement  necessary  to 
supply  omissions  in  the  first  chapters,  and  complete  the 
work  upon  an  uniform  plan. 

To  avoid  too  great  an  increase  of  the  volume,  the  various 
readings  and  interpretations  are  rather  hinted  than  fully  set 
forth :  it  has  been  judged  sufficient  to  state  the  result,  as 
the  notes  would  have  been  too  much  lengthened,  if  the 
ground  of  disagreement  had  been  every  where  exhibited 
and  explained.  For  the  same  reason,  authorities  have  not 
been  cited  by  name.  The  mention  of  the  particular  com- 
mentator in  each  instance  would  have  enlarged  the  notes, 
with  very  little  advantage,  as  the  means  of  verifying  autho- 
rities are  as  effectually  furnished  by  an  enumeration  of  the 
works  which  have  been  employed  and  consulted.  Tliey 
are  as  follow : 

I.  The  text  of  the  Amera  c6sha. 

This  vocabulary,  comprised  in  three  books,  is  frequently 
cited  under  the  title  of  Tricancla,*  sometimes  under  the 
denomination  of  Ahhidhana  (nouns),  from  its  subject ; 
often  under  that  of  Amera  c6ska,  from  the  name  of  the 
author.  The  commentators  are  indeed  unanimous  in  ascrib- 
ing ittoAMERASiNHA.  He  appears  to  have  belonged  to 
the  sect  of  Buddha  (though  this  be  denied  by  some  of 
his  scholiasts),  and  is  reputed  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of 
VicramAditya  ;  and  he  is  expressly  named  among  the 


*  i,  e.  the  Three  Books.  But  that  name  properly  appertains  to 
a  more  ancient  vocabalary,  which  is  mentioned  by  the  commen* 
taries  on  the  Amera  cosha^  among'  the  works  from  which  this  is 
supposed  to  have  been  compiled. 
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ornaments  of  the  court  of  Raja  Bh6ja,*  one  of  the  many 
princes  to  whom  that  title  has  been  assigned.  If  this 
mention  of  him  be  accurate,  he  must  have  lived  not  more 
than  eight  hundred  years  ago;  for  a  poem  entitled  Subha- 
shita  ratna  sandSha,  by  a  Jaina  author  named  Amita- 
GATi,  is  dated  in  the  year  1050  from  the  death  of  Vicra- 
mAditya,  and  in  the  reign  of  Munj a,  who  was  uncle  and 
predecessor  of  RAjA  Bh6ja.  It,  however,  appears  incon- 
sistent with  the  inscription  at  Buddha  gaya  which  is  dated 
in  the  year  1005  of  the  era  of  VicramAditya,  and  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  Am  era  d^va,  probably  the 
same  with  the  author  of  the  vocabulary.  From  the  fre- 
quent instances  of  anachronism,  both  in  sacred  and  profane 
story  as  current  among  the  Hindus,  more  confidence  seems 
due  to  the  inscription  than  to  any  popular  tales  concerning 
Raj  A  Bh6ja;  and  the  Amera  c6sha  may  be  considered 
as  at  least  nine  hundred  years  old,  and  possibly  mort 
ancient. 

It  is  intimated  in  the  author's  own  preface  that  the  work 
was  compiled  from  more  ancient  vocabularies:  his  com- 
mentators instance  the  Trican^y\  Utjmliniy  Rabhasa 
and  CAtyayana,  as  furnishing  infoimation  on  the  nouns, 
and  VyA6i  and  Vararuchi  on  the  genders.  The  last 
mentioned  of  these  authors  is  reputed  contemporary  with 
VicRAMADiTYA,  and  consequently  with  Amera  sinha 
himself. 

The  copies  of  the  original  which  have  been  employed  in 
the  correction  of  the  text,  in  the  present  pubhcation,  are, 

1st.  A  transcript  made  for  my  use  from  an  ancient  cor- 
rected copy  in  the  Tirhutiya  character,  and  collated  by 
me  with  a  copy  in  Devanagari^  which  had  been  carefully 
examined  by  Sir  William  Jones.     He  had  inserted  in  it 

*  In  the  Bftija  prabandha,  t  See  a  preceding  note. 
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an  English  interpretation,  of  which  also  I  reserved  a  copy, 
and  have  derived  great  assistance  from  it  in  the  present 
pubUcation. 

2d.  A  transcript  in  Dtvanagari  character,  with  a  commen^ 
tary  and  notes  in  the  Canara  dialect.  It  contains  numerous 
passages,  which  are  unnoticed  in  the  most  approved  com- 
mentaries, and  which  are  accordingly  omitted  in  the  present 
edition. 

3d.  Another  copy  in  the  Devanagari  character,  with  a 
brief  and  imperfect  interpretation  in  Hindi. 

4th.  A  copy  in  the  Bengal  character,  with  marginal 
notes  explanatory  of  the  text. 

5th.  A  copy  in  duplicate,  accompanied  by  a  Sanscrit 
commentary,  which  will  be  forthwith  mentioned  (that  of 
RamASrama).  It  contains  a  few  passages  not  noticed  by 
most  of  the  commentators.  They  have  been,  however, 
retained  on  the  authority  of  this  schoUast.  A  like  remark 
is  applicable  to  certain  other  passages  expounded  in  some 
commentaries,  but  not  in  others.  All  such  have  been 
retained,  where  the  authority  itself  has  been  deemed 
good. 

6th.  Recourse  has  been  occasionally  had  to  other  copies 
of  the  text  in  the  possession  of  natives,  whenever  it  has 
been  thought  any  ways  requisite. 

II.  Commentaries  on  the  Amera  c6sha. 

1.  At  the  head  of  the  commentaries  which  have  been 
used,  must  be  placed  that  of  RAya  MucufA,  (orVRtnAs- 
PATi,  surnamed  RAya  Mucuf  a  mani).  This  work,  en- 
titled Padachandrica,  was  compiled,  as  the  author  himself 
infoims  us,  from  sixteen  earlier  commentaries,  to  many  of 
which  he  repeatedly  refers;  especially  those  of  CshIra 
swAm!,  SubhOti,  Hadda  ciiandra,  Calinga,  C6n- 
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cAf  A,  Sarvaohara^  and  the  Vyac'hyamritay  Ticasar- 
vasway  Sfc* 

Its  age  is  ascertained  from  the  incidental  mention  of  a 
date,  viz.  1353  Saca^  or  4532  of  the  Cali  yuga,  correspond- 
ing to  A.D.  1431. 

Though  the  derivations  in  Mucuf  a's  commentary  be 
often  inaccurate,  and  other  errors  also  have  been  remarked 
by  later  compilers,  its  authority  is  in  general  great ;  and 
accordingly  it  has  been  carefully  consulted  under  every 
article  of  the  present  work. 

2.  Among  the  earUer  commentaries  named  by  Ray  a 
MUcufA,  that  of  CshIra  swam!  is  the  only  one,  which 
has  been  examined  in  the  progress  of  this  compilation.  It 
is  a  work  of  considerable  merit ;  and  is  still  in  general  use 
in  some  provinces  of  India,  although  the  interpretations  not 
unfrequently  differ  from  those  commonly  received. 

3.  The  Vyac'hyasudhdf  a  modem  commentary  by  RA- 
masrama  or  by  BhanudIcshita  (for  copies  differ  as  to 
the  name  of  the  author),  is  the  work  of  a  grammarian  of  the 
school  of  Benares.  He  continually  refers  to  Raya  MUcuf  a 
and  to  Swam!  ;  and  his  work  serves  to  confirm  their  scholia 
where  accurate,  and  to  correct  them  where  erroneous.  It 
has  been  consulted  at  every  line. 

4.  The  Vyac'hya  pradipa,  by  Achyuta  UpAdhyAya, 
is  a  concise  and  accurate  exposition  of  the  text ;  but  adds 
little  to  the  information  furnished  by  the  works  above- 
mentioned.     It  has  been,  however,  occasionally  consulted. 

In  these  four  commentaries,  the  derivations  are  given 

*  The  following  names  may  be  selected  from  Mucuf  a's  quotations, 
to  complete  the  number  of  sixteen :  Mddhavi,  MadJiu  mddhavi,  Sar- 
vdnanda,  AbhinaruJUi^  Rajad^va,  G6vbrduana,  DrIvi6a,  Biioja- 
RAJA.  But  some  of  these  appear  to  be  separate  works,  rather  than 
commentaries  on  the  Artiera  cbsha.  Muouf  a  occasionally  cites  the 
most  celebrated  grammarians,  as  Pacini,  Jayaditya,  Jinenora, 
MAiTBivA,  Racshita,  Purush6ttama,  Madhava,  &c. 
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according  to  PAkini's  system.  In  othecs^  which  ar^  next 
to  be  enumeratedi  various  popular  granunars  are  followed 
for  the  etymologies.  But^  as  the  derivations  of  the  words 
are  not  included  in  the  plan  of  the  present  work,  being 
reserved  for  a  place  in  the  intended  alphabetical  dictionary 
of  Sanscrit,  those  commentaries  have  not  been  the  less 
uaetul  in  regard  to  the  information  which  was  sought  iu 
them. 

,  (5.  The  commentary  of  Bharata  malla  (entitfed 
Mugdhabddhini)  has  been  as  regularly  consulted  as  those 
of  Mucuf  A  and  RImASrama.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  excel-;, 
lent  work;  copious  and  clear,  and  particularly  full  upon 
the  variations  of  orthography  according  to  different  readings, 
or  different  authorities :  the  etymologies  are  given  conform- 
ably with  V6pad6va'8  system  of  grammar.  The  author 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  last  century. 

6,  The  Sara  sundari,  by  Mat'hurj^sa,  has  been  much 
used.  It  is  perspicuous  and  abounds  in  quotations  from 
other  commentaries,  and  is  therefore  a  copious  source  of 
information  on  the  various  interpretations  and  readings  of 
the  text.  The  Supadma  is  the  grammar  followed  in  the 
derivations  stated  by  this  commentator.  Mat'hur^Sa  is 
author  likewise  of  a  vocabulary  in  verse,  entitled  Sabda- 
ratnavaH^  arranged  in  the  same  order  with  the  ATnera 
c^hoy  and  which  might  serve  therefore  as  a  commentary 
on  that  work.  It  was  compiled  under  the  patronage  of  a 
Musleman  chieftain,  Murch'hA  khAn,  whose  name  is  pre- 
fixed to  it.    The  author  wrote  not  more  than  150  years  ago.* 

7.  The  Padarfha  Canmudiy  by  NArAyana  chacra- 
vartI,  is  another  commentary  of  considerable  merit,  which 
has  been  frequently  consulted.  The  Calapa  is  the  grammar 
followed  in  the  etymologies  here  exhibited. 

*  His  work  containe  tbo  date  1588  Saca^  or  1666* 
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8.  AeomlnentarybyRAMANAT'HAviDYA  vAcuEsi^Afty 
e&titled  TtieaAAz  viteca,  is  peculiarly  copious  on  the  vatia'^ 
tions  of  oithography,  and  is  otherwise  a  work  affording 
much  useful  information.  '- 

9.  Another  commentary,  which  has  been  constantly  enn 
ployed,  is  that  by  NiLACAwf'HA.  It  is  full  and  satisiactoiy 
on  most  points  for  which  reference  is  usually  made  to  thtf 
expositors  of  the  Amera  c6sha.  ''' 

10.  The  commentary  of  RAmatarca  VAof§A  has  been 
uniformly  consulted  throughout  the  work.  It  wa»  recom^ 
mended  for  its  accuracy ;  but  has  furnished  litde  ihfonhae^' 
tion,  being  busied  chiefly  with  etymology.  This,  like  the^ 
preceding,  follows  the  grammar  entitled  Calapa. 

Other  commentaries  were  also  collected  for  occasiohail 
reference  in  the  progress  of  this  work;  but  have  not  bee<<' 
employed,  being  found  to  contain  no  information  which  was' 
not  also  furnished,  and  that  more  amply,  by  the  scholiasts 
above  mentioned. 

The  list  of  them  contained  in  the  subjoined  note  may 
therefore  suflSce.* 


I  -  I 


•  ■  ■ 

III.  Sanscrit  dictionaries  and  vocabularies  by  other  authors. 

Throughout  the  numerous  commentaries  on  the  Amera 
cfishoj  the  text  itself  is  corrected  or  confirmed,  and  the 
interpretations  and  remarks  of  the  commentators  supported, 
by  reference  to  other  Sanscrit  vocabularies.  They  are  often 
cited  by  the  scholiasts  for  the  emendation  of  the  text  ior 

*  Cautnudi  by  NatanInanda  ;  Tricd/ula  chintdmaM  by  Raohu- 
rat'ha  cHACRAVARTf ;  both  according  to  Pa^mni's  system  of  ety- 
mology. Vaiihamytt  caumudi  by  RImapbbsada  taroXlancXka; 
Paia  fiumjati  by  L6oANiT'HA ;  both  following  the  grammatioal. 
system  of  the  Calapa.  Pradipa  manjafi  by  RImXSbama,  a  jqjan^ 
interpretation  of  the  text.  Vrthai  hdravali  by  RluilkwARA,  Also 
commentaries  by  CRYsHiiADASAyTRiLOCHANADisA,  Sundarananda, 

VANADiYABflAffA»   Vi6wAnIt*UA,  GdPALA  CHACmAVAETf,  G6viN- 
DANANDAy  RaMANAKDA,  Bh6laNAT^HA,  &C. 
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regard  to  the  gender  of  a  noun,  and  not  less  frequently  for 
a  variation  of  orthography,  or  for  a  difference  of  interpreta- 
tion. The  authority  quoted  has  been  in  general  consulted, 
before  any  use  has  been  made  of  the  quotations ;  or,  where 
the  original  work  cannot  now  be  procured,  the  agreement 
of  commentatoi*s  has  been  admitted  as  autlienticating  the 
passage.  This  has  been  particularly  attended  to  in  the 
chapter  containing  homonymous  words,  it  having  been 
judged  useful  to  introduce  into  the  notes  of  that  chapter 
the  numerous  additional  acceptations  stated  in  other  dic- 
tionaries, and  understood  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  Amera 
cosha. 

The  dictionaries  which  have  been  consulted  are,  1st  The 
Medinif  an  alphabetical  dictionary  of  homonymous  terms 
by  MiniNicARA. 

2d.  The  Viswa  pracasa  by  Mah&swara  vaidya,  a 
similar  dictionary,  but  less  accurate  and  not  so  well 
arranged.  It  is  the  groimd-work  of  the  Mediniy  which  is 
an  improved  and  conected  work  of  great  authority.  Both 
are  very  frequently  cited  by  the  commentators. 

3.  The  Haimaj  a  dictionary  by  Hema  chandra,  in 
two  parts ;  one  containing  synonymous  words  arranged  in 
six  chapters ;  the  other  containing  homonymous  terms  in 
alphabetical  order.     Both  are  works  of  great  excellence. 

4.  The  Abhid/iana  ratnamalay  a  vocabulary  by  HelA- 
Y  u  DH  A,  in  five  chapters ;  the  last  of  which  relates  to  words 
having  many  acceptations.  It  is  too  concise  for  general 
use,  but  is  sometimes  quoted. 

5.  The  Dharani,  a  vocabulary  of  words  bearing  many 
senses.  It  is  less  copious  than  the  Mcdini  and  Haima ; 
but  being  frequently  cited  by  commentators,  has  been 
necessarily  consulted. 

6.  The  TricanSa  sesha,  or  supplement  to  the  Amera 
cosha,  by  Purush6ttama  nfevA. 
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7.  The  Haravali  of  the  same  author. 

The  last  of  these  two  supplements  to  Ameruj  being  a 
coiieetion  of  uncommon  words,  has  not  been  much  employed 
for  the  present  publication.  The  other  has  been  more  used. 
Both  are  of  considerable  authority. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  notes  a  list  of  other  dictiona- 
ries quoted  by  the  commentators,  but  the  quotations  of 
which  have  not  been  verified  by  reference  to  the  originals, 
as  these  have  not  been  procurable.''^ 

Works  under  the  title  of  Varnadisana,  Ihoirdpa,  and 
Unadi,  have  indeed  been  procured ;  but  not  the  same  with 
the  books  cited,  many  different  compilations  being  current 
under  those  titles.  The  first  relates  to  words,  the  ortho- 
graphy of  which  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  from  a  confusion 
of  similar  letters;  the  second  exhibits  words  which  are 
spelt  in  more  than  one  way ;  the  third  relates  to  a  ceilain 
class  of  derivatives  separately  noticed  by  grammarians. 

IV.  Grammatical  works. 

Grammar  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of 
this  publication,  that  it  has  been  of  course  necessary  to 
advert  to  the  works  of  grammarians.  But  as  they  are 
regularly  cited  by  the  commentators,  it  is  needless  to  name 
them  as  authorities,  since  nothing  will  be  found  to  have 
been  taken  fix>m  this  source,  which  is  not  countenanced  by 
some  passage  in  the  commentaries  on  the  Amera  c6sha. 

V.  Treatises  on  the  roots  of  Sanscrit, 

Verbs  not  being  exhibited  in  the  Amera  cdsha^  which  is 
a  vocabulary  of  nouns  only,  the  treatises  of  Maitr£ya, 


*  Amera  mdldj  Amera  datta,  ^nbdarhava^  Sdswaki,  F'artta  dSsand, 
DwirupOf  Ufiddi  cosha,  Ratna  cdsha,  Ratna  moldy  Rantid£va,  Ru- 
DRA,  Vya6i,  Rabhasa,  V6pALfTA,  BhIouri,  Ajaya,  Vachespati, 
Tarapala,  Aru^adatta. 
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MAdhava,  and  others,  on  the  Sanscrit  roots,  though 
furnishing  important  materials  to^-ards  a  complete  dic- 
tionary of  the  language,  have  been  very  Uttle  employed  in 
the  present  work  ;  and  a  particular  reference  to  them  wad 
unnecessary,  as  authority  will  be  found  in  the  commen- 
taries on  Am  era,  for  any  thing  which  may  have  been 
taken  from  those  treatises. 

VI.  The  Schoha  of  classic  writii^s. 

Passages  from  the  works  of  celebrated  writers  are  cited 
by  the  commentators  on  the  Amera  cSsha,  and  the  seho^ 
liasts  of  classic  poems  frequently  quote  dictionaries  in  sup- 
port of  their  interpretation  of  difficult  passages.  In  the 
compilation  of  a  copious  SanscrU  dictionary  ample  use 
may  be  made  of  the  scholia.  They  have  been  employed 
for  the  present  publication  so  far  only  as  they  are  expressly 
cited  by  the  principal  commentaries  on  the  Amera  cSska 
itself. 

Should  the  reader  be  desirous  of  verifying  the  authorities 
upon  which  the  interpretation  and  notes  Bxe  grounded,  he 
will  in  general  find  the  information  sought  by  him  in  eomt 
one  of  the  ten  commentaries  of  Amera,  which  have  been 
before  named,  and  will  rarely  have  occasion  to  proceed 
beyond  those  which  have  been  specified  as  the  works  re- 
gularly consulted. 

In  regard  to  plants  and  animals,  and  other  objects  of 
natural  history,  noticed  in  different  chapters  of  this  voca- 
bulary, and  especially  in  the  4th,  6th,  and  9th  chapters  of 
the  second  book,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  ascertain- 
ment of  them  generally  depends  on  the  correctness  of  the 
corresponding  vernacular  names.  The  commentators  seldom 
furnish  any  description  or  other  means  of  ascertainment 
besides  the  current  denomination  in  a  provincial  language. 
A  view  of  the  animal,  or  an  examination  of  the  plant,  known 
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to  the  vulgar  under  the  denomination^  enables  a  person 
conversant  with  natural  history  to  determine  its  name 
according  to  the  received  nomenclature  of  European  Botany 
and  Zook^ :  but  neither  my  enquiries,  nor  those  of  other 
gentlemen  y  who  have  liberally  communicated  the  informa- 
tion collected  by  them,''^  nor  the  previous  researches  of  Sir 
William  Jones,  have  yet  discovered  all  the  plants  and 
animals,  of  which  the  names  are  mentioned  by  the  com- 
mentators on  the  Amera  c6sha ;  and  even  in  regard  to 
those  which  have  been  seen  by  us,  a  source  of  error  remains 
in  the  inaccuracy  of  the  commentators  themselves,  as  is 
proved  by  the  circumstance  of  their  frequent  disagreement. 
It  must  be  therefore  understood,  that  the  correspondence  of 
the  Sanscrit  names  with  the  generic  and  specific  names  in 
Batumi  history  is  in  many  instances  doubtful.  When  the 
uncertainty  is  great,  it  has  usually  been  so  expressed ;  but 
enrols  may  exist  where  none  have  been  apprehended. 

It  is  necessary  likewise  to  inform  the  reader,  that  many 
of  the  plants,  and  some  animals  (especially  fish),  have  not 
been  described  in  any  work  yet  published.  Of  such,  the 
lUUBoes  have  been  taken  from  the  manuscripts  of  Dr.  Rox« 
BUEGH  and  Dr.  F.  Buchanan. 

Having  explained  the  plan  and  design  of  this  edition  of 
the  Amera  c6sha,  I  have  only  further  to  state,  that  tlie 
delay  which  has  arisen  since  it  was  commenced  (now  more 
than  five  years)  has  been  partly  occasioned  by  my  distance 
firom  the  press  (the  work  being  printed  by  Mr.  Carey  at 
Serampoor),  and  partly  by  avocations  which  have  retarded 
the  progress  of  collating  the  different  copies  of  the  text  and 
commentaries :  a  task,  the  labour  of  which  may  be  judged 
by  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  similar  undertakings. 

Caujutta,  December,  1807* 

•  Drf.  Roxburgh,  F,  Buchanan,  and  W.  Huntrr:  and  Mr. 
WvLEiAM  GAmeY. 


III. 

On  SanscrKt  and  PracrYt  Poetry. 


[Frum  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  x.  p.  389 — 474.    Calcutta, 

1808.    4to.] 


The  design  of  the  present  essay  is  not  an  enumeration 
of  the  poetical  compositions  current  among  the  Hindus, 
nor  an  examination  of  their  poetry  by  maxims  of  criticism 
recognized  in  Europe,  or  by  rules  of  composition  taught  in 
their  own  treatises  of  rhetoric  ;  but  to  exhibit  the  laws  of 
versification,  together  with  brief  notices  of  the  most  cele- 
brated poems  in  which  these  have  been  exemplified. 

An  inquiry  into  the  prosody  of  the  ancient  and  learned 
language  of  India  will  not  be  deemed  an  unnecessary 
introduction  to  the  extracts  from  Indian  poems,  which 
may  be  occasionally  inserted  in  the  supplementary  volumes 
of  Asiatic  Researches ;  and  our  transactions  record  more 
than  one  instance  of  the  aid  which  was  derived  from  a 
knowledge  of  Sanscrit  prosody,  in  decyphering  passages 
rendered  obscure  by  the  obsoleteness  of  the  character,  or 
by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  transcripts.*  It  will  be  found 
similarly  useful  by  every  person  who  studies  that  language, 
since  manuscripts  are  in  general  grossly  incorrect ;  and  a 
familiarity  with  the  metre  will  frequently  assist  the  reader 
in  restoring  the  text  where  it  has  been  corrupted.  Even  to 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  language,  a  concise 
explanation  of  the  Indian  system  of  prosody  may  be  curious, 
since  the  artifice  of  its  construction  is  peculiar,   and  not 


•  As.  Uos.,  vol.  i.  p.  279;  vol.  ii.  p.  389. 
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devoid  of  ingenuity ;  and  the  prosody  of*  SunsaU  will  be 
found  to  be  richer  than  that  of  any  other  known  language, 
in  variations  of  metre,  regulated  either  by  quantity  or  by 
number  of  syllables,  both  with  and  without  rhyme,  and 
subject  to  laws  imposing  in  some  instances  rigid  restric- 
tions, in  others  allowmg  ample  latitude.  I  am  prompted 
by  these  considerations  to  undertake  the  explanation  of 
that  system,  premising  a  few  remarks  on  the  original  works 
in  which  it  is  taught,  and  adding  notices  of  the  poems 
from  which  examples  are  selected. 

The  rules  of  prosody  are  contained  in  Sutras,  or  brief 
aphorisms,  the  reputed  author  of  which  is  Pingalanaga, 
a  &bulous  being,  represented  by  mythologists  in  the  shape 
of  a  serpent;  and  the  same  who,  under  the  title  of  Patan- 
JALi,  is  the  supposed  author  of  the  Mahdbhashya,  or 
great  conmientary  on  grammar,  and  also  of  the  text  of 
the  Yoga  sastra  ;*  and  to  whom  Ukewise  the  text  or  the 
commentary  of  the  Jy6tisfi  annexed  to  the  Vedasf  appears 
to  be  attributed.  The  aphorisms  of  Pingalacuarya,  as 
he  is  sometimes  called,  on  the  prosody  of  Sanscrit  (exclu- 
sive of  the  rules  in  Pracrlt  likewise  ascribed  to  him),  are 
collected  into  eight  books,  the  first  of  which  allots  names, 
or  rather  literal  marks,  to  feet  consisting  of  one,  two,  or 
three  syllables.  The  second  book  teaches  the  manner,  in 
which  passages  of  the  Vedas  are  measured.  The  third 
explains  the  variations  in  the  subdivision  of  the  couplet 
and  stanza.  The  fourth  treats  of  profane  poetry,  and 
especially  of  verses,  in  which  the  number  of  syllables,  or 
their  quantity,  is  not  uniform.     The  fiflh,  sixth,  and  se- 


*  Or  Sanc'hya  system  of  philosophy,  distinguished  from  that  of 
Capila.     [See  vol.  i.  p.  235,  &c.] 

t  In  the  subscription  to  the  only  copy  of  this  commentary  which  T 
have  seen,  it  is  ascribed  to  S^shanaoa;  but,  in  the  Ixidy  of  the 
work,  the  commentator  calls  himself  Somacaka. 
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venth,  exhibit  metres  of  that  sort  which  has  been  called 
monoschematicy  or  uniform,  because  the  same  feet  recur 
invariably  in  the  same  places.  The  eighth  and  last  book 
serves  as  an  appendix  to  the  whole,  and  contains  rules  for 
computing  all  the  possible  combinations  of  long  and  short 
syllables  in  verses  of  any  length. 

This  author  cites  earlier  writers  on  prosody,  whose  works 
appear  to  have  been  lost:  such  as  Saitava,  Craush*^ 
f icA,  Tan6in,  and  other  ancient  sages,  YAsca,  CA$ya- 
pa,  &c. 

Ping  A  la's  text  has  been  interpreted  by  various  com- 
mentators; and,  among  others,  by  Helayudha  BHAtf  Af 
author  of  an  excellent  gloss  entitled  Mrita  sanjivim,*  It 
is  the  work  on  which  I  have  chiefly  relied.  A  more  modeni 
commentary,  or  rather  a  paraphrase  in  verse,  by  NAray  an  A ) 
BHAff  A  tAra,  under  the  title  of  VrUtdcti  ratna,  presentf. 
the  singularity  of  being  interpreted  throughout  in  a  douU(| 
se^ise,  by  the  author  himself,  in  a  further  gk)8s  entitled. 
Parics/ia,  ir 

The  Agni  purana  is  quoted  for  a  complete  system  of 
pro6ody,t  founded  apparently  on  Pingala*s  aphorisin«.;^ 
hut  which  serves  to  correct  or  to  supply  the  text  in  majay^ 
places ;  and  which  is  accordingly  used  for  that  purpose  bjF. 
commentators.  Original  treatises  likewise  have  been  com- 
posed by  various  authors ;;{:  and,  among  others,  by  the 

*  I  possess  three  copies  of  it,  two  of  which  ars  apparently  ancient; 
but  they  liave  no  dates. 

t  It  is  stated  by  the  authors  who  quote  it  (NXRlYAif a  BHAifk  imq4 
others),  to  be  an  extract  from  the  ji^i  purafia  ;  but  I  have  not  be^ 
able  to  verify  its  place  in  that  Purana, 

X  Such  are  the  Vani  hhiishaha^  VriUa  derpana^  VriUa  caufMuRy  and 
PrVtia  retndcara,  with  the  Ch*hand6  manftm^  Ch^hando  mdrUMa^ 
Gk^htmdd  mdld,  CfChandb  niviH,  Ch^hando  gbvutda,  and  aevtral  tracts 
umder  the  title  of  yf^Ua-fnucUvidiy  besides  trealites  moluded  in  worlo' 
on  other  tttbjects.  For  example,  VarIhamiriba'k  tyitem  of  a«tr«h 
logy,  which  contains  a  chapter  on  prosody. 
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odebrated  poet-CALiDAsA.  In  a  short  treatise  entitled 
Sruta  S&iAtf/this  poet  teaches  the  laws  of  versification  in 
the  very  metre  to  which  they  relate ;  and  has  thus  united 
Ae  example  with  the  precept.  Hie  same  mode  has  been 
also  practised  by  many  other  writers  on  prosody;  and 
In  particular,  by  Pingala's  commentator  NArAyana 
bha^a;  and  by  the  authors  of  the  Vritta  retnacara 
and  Vritta  derpaAa. 

CAlidAsa's  §ruta  bddha  exhibits  only  the  most  com- 
mon sorts  of  metre,  and  is  founded  on  Ping  a  la's  Pr&crit 
ndes  of  prosody;  as  has  been  remarked  by  one  of  die 
cominentators*  on  the  Vritta  retnacara. 

The  roles  generally  cited  under  the  title  of  Pr&crit 
Pingala,  have  been  explained  in  a  metrical  pamphrase, 
teaching  the  construction  of  each  species  of  metre  in  a ' 
flteath  of  the  same  measure,  and  subjoining  select  examples. 
TUs  JPrfuTit  paraphrase,  entitled  Pingala  vrttti,  is  quoted 
limler  the  name  of  HAMMiRA,t  who  is  celebrated  in  more 
than  one  passage  given  as  examples  of  metre,  and  who 
{iMMbly  fkitromzed  the  author.  It  has  been  imitated  in  a 
mbiUBth  Sittnscrit  treatise  on  Pracrit  prosody,  entitled  Vritta 
mMi^t6vidi;%  and  has  been  copiously  explained  in  a  Sanscrit 
oMnmefitary  named  Pingala  pracasa.% 

Thotfgh  relative  to  Pracrit  prosody,  the  rules  are  appli- 

The  Fr^tta  retndcara  of  CioABA  BHxff  a,  with  its  commentaries  by 
DtvXcAliiA  BttAffA,  NlRAYAiiA  BHAffA,  and  Hari  bhascara,  has 
been  the  most  consulted  for  the  present  treatise.  The  VrtUa  derpaAa^ 
WhfeK  Inslates  chiefly  to  Pracrit  prosody,  has  been  also  much  em- 
ployed. 

,  *,I>tyjLCARA  BHAif  A. 

.  t  Ia.Umi  commentary  on  the  VritdbcH  ratna. 
%  Thm.  snthor,  DoaolDATTA,  ¥ra8  patronized  by  the  Hmdiipaii 
fdmm  .9iBmui6k^ktmtL  •  The  examples,  which  like  the  Ust  «re 
SmmerUimPrSerVt  aeMnre,  are  in  praise  of  theee  chieftaiM. 

h  By  VliWARAT^HA. 
VOL.  II.  F 
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cable,  for  the  most  part,  to  Sanscrit  prosody  also :  since^ 
the  laws  of  versification  in  both  languages  are  nearly  the 
same. 

The  Pracritf  here  meant,  is  the  language  usually  em- 
ployed under  this  name  by  dramatic  writers ;  and  not,  in  a 
more  general  sense  of  the  term,  any  regular  provincial 
dialect  corrupted  from  Sanscrit.  H^machandra  in  his 
grammar  of  PracrU,  declares  it  to  be  so  called  because  it 
is  derived  from  Sanscrit."^ 

Accordingly  his  and  other  grammars  of  the  language 
consist  of  rules  for  the  transformation  of  Sanscrit  words 
into  the  derivative  tongue :  and  the  specimens  of  it  in  the 
Indian  dramas,  as  well  as  in  the  books  of  the  Jains, 
exhibit  few  words  which  may  not  be  traced  to  a  Sanscrit 
origin.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  several  dialects  of 
Pracrit :  viz.  Sauraseni  or  language  of  Surasena^f  and 
Magadhi  or  dialect  of  Magadha;i  which  according  to 
grammarians,  who  give  rules  for  deducing  the  first  from 
Sanscrit,  and  the  second  from  the  first,  ^  or  both  from 
Sanscrit,\\  are  dialects  nearly  allied  to  Pracrit,  and  regu- 
larly formed  by  permutations,  for  which  the  rules  are  stated 
by  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Paisachi  as  a 
language,  (and  distinguished  from  the  jargon  or  gibberish 
which  either  dramatic  writers,  or  actors  exhibiting  their 
dramas,  sometimes  put  into  the  mouths  of  demons);  for 

*  **  Pracr^tih  sanscrttam  ;  tatrahhavam  tata  6gatam  v6  prdcrttam.^^ 

t  CuLL^oA  BHAff  A  (on  Menu  2.  19.)  says,  that  &urasena  is  the 
couDtry  of  Mafhttrd, 

I  CictUa  or  Bihdr.  But  it  does  not  appear,  that  either  this,  or  the 
preceding  dialect,  is  now  spoken  in  the  country  from  which  it  takes 
its  name.     Specimens  of  hoth  are  frequent  in  the  Indian  dramas. 

§  Vararuchi,  and  his  commentator  Bhamaha. 

II  HiMAOHANDRA,  who,  after  stating  the  special  permutations  of 
these  dialects  as  derived  from  Sanscrtty  observes  in  both  places,  that 
the  rest  of  the  permutations  are  the  same  with  those  of  Prdcr^t, 
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the  grammarians  of  Pracrtt  teach  the  manner  of  forming 
the  PaHachi^  from  the  dialect  called  SaurasinLf  That 
remark  may  be  also  extended  to  Apabkrania,  as  a  fixed 
language  partaking  of  Pracrtt  and  Saurasinty  but  deducing 
many  terms  immediately  from  the  Sanscrit  under  rules  of 
permutation  peculiar  to  itself.  I 

The  affinity  of  these  dialects  of  Pracrit  to  the  Sanscrit 
and  to  each  other  is  so  great,  that  they  reciprocally  borrow, 
notwithstanding  their  own  particular  rules,  terms  permuted 
in  the  manner  of  otbei*  dialects,  and  even  admit,  without 
alteration,  words  inflected  according  to  the  Sanscrit 
gmmmar.§  They  may  be  therefore  considered  as  dialects 
of  a  single  language,  the  Pracrit  or  derivative  tongue; 
80  termed  with  reference  to  Sanscrit,  from  which  it  is 
derived. 

Besides  these  cognate  dialects,  the  dramatic  writers  in- 
troduced other  languages  as  spoken  by  different  pei'sons 
of  the  drama.  Such,  according  to  the  enumeration  in  the 
Sahitya  derpana,\\  are  the  Dacskinatyaf%  or  language 
used  in  the  south  of  India ;  the  Dravicliy  or  dialect  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula;  the  Avantica  (pro- 
bably the  language  of  ilfaZaoa);**  the  Ardha  mdgadhif 

•  Or  language  of  the  Piidchas,  **  Pisdchdndm  hhdshd  PaisdchV^ 
Bhamaha  odVabaruchi. 

t  Vararughi  and  H^maohandra.  The  last  mentioned  author 
notices  a  variation  of  this  dialect  under  the  name  of  Chulicdpaiidchiy 
which  differs  very  little  from  the  proper  Paiidchi, 

t  It  is  taught  under  this  name  hy  H^machandra,  among  other 
dialects  of  Prdcr^L  But  the  name  usually  signifies  ungrammatical 
language. 

§  H^MACHANDRA  ad  fiuem.  II  Ch.  6.  [p.  180,  ed.  Gale] 

TT  Same  with  Vaidarbhi,  according  to  the  commentator  of  the 
Sahitya  derpa/ha.  The  country  of  Viderhha  is  said  to  he  the  modern 
Berar  proper. 

••  Avanti  is  another  name  of  Ujjaynni. 

F    2 
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distinguished  from  Mdgadhi  properly  so  called ;  the 
Bahlicabhasha  (perhaps  the  language  of  BcUkk  in  the 
Transoxana)  ;^  the  Maharashtrif  or  dialect  of  the  ilfor- 
haiias ;  the  Prachyaj  or  language  employed  in  the  east  of 
India  ;t  the  AbhiA  and  Chandali,  which,  from  their  names, 
seem  to  be  dialects  used  by  herdsmen  and  by  persons  of  the 
lowest  tribes ;  the  Sancara  {Sacari)  and  Sabart,  concerning 
which  nothing  satis&ctory  can  be  at  present  suggested ; 
and  generally  any  provincial  dialect. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Pracrit  rules  of  pro* 
sody,  as  taught  by  Pingala,  are  suited  to  all  these 
languages :  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  framed  for 
the  same  dialect  of  Prdcrttj  in  which  they  are  composed; 
and  they  are  applicable  to  those  cognate  dialects,  which 
differ  much  less  from  each  other  (being  very  easily  con- 
founded), than  they  all  do  from  Sanscrity  their  acknow- 
ledged common  parent.  Generally  those  rules  may  be 
considered  applicable  to  all  the  languages  comprehended 
under  the  designation  of  Pracrtty%  as  derivative  from 
Sanscrit;  and  certainly  so  to  the  vernacular  tongues  of 
the  ten  nations  of  Hindus  now  inhabiting  India.  A  writer 
on  Sanscrit  prosody^  pronounces  the  various  kinds  of  metre 
to  be  admissible  in  the  provincial   languages,   and  has 

*  B6hiica  or  Bahlica  (for  the  word  is  spelt  variously)  is  a  country 
famous  for  the  breed  of  horses.  Amera,  2.  8.  45.  It  appears  to  be 
situated  north  of  India,  being  mentioned  in  enumerations  of  countries, 
with  Turushca^  C^hasOy  Cdsmira,kc.  (H£machandra,  1.4.25.  Tri- 
caikaausha,  2.1.9.) 

t  The  commentator  on  the  Sdhiiya  derpaha  (Rama  cHARAicA), 
interprets  Prdchyd,  by  GauStiyd ;  meaning,  no  doubt,  the  language 
of  Bengal,  He  was  himself  a  native  of  this  proTince ;  and  his  work 
is  modem,  being  dated  ^a  1622  (A.D.  I7OO). 

}  As.  Res.,  vii.  p.  219.  [Page  21,  &c.  of  the  present  Tolume.] 

§  Naraya^a  BHAffA  in  a  commentary' on  the  fr^tta  remdcara, 
written  in  Sammt  1602  (A.D.  1546). 
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qooted  examples  in  those  of  MaMrashiraf  Gnrjara,  and 
Canyacubjtu  The  last-mentioned,  which  is  the  same  with 
the  old  Hindi,  as  is  demonstrated  by  this  specimen  of  it^ 
might  fiimish  very  numerous  instances;  especially  the 
Hindi  poetry  of  C66ava  DksAy*  who  has  studiously  em- 
ployed a  great  variety  of  metre.  Some  examples  will  ac- 
cordingly be  quoted  from  the  most  distinguished  Hindi 
poets.  The  sacred  books  of  the  SikhSf  composed  in  a 
Penjabi  dialect,  which  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the 
ancient  SdresiDatajf  abound  in  specimens  of  such  metre. 
The  language  of  Mifhila,  and  its  kindred  tongue,  which 
prevails  in  Bengal,  also  supply  proof  of  the  aptitude  of 
Sanscrit  prosody :  and  the  same  is  probably  true  of  the 
other  four  national  languages.^ 

Ping  A  la's  rules  of  Sanscrit  prosody  are  expressed  with 
sii^ular  brevity.  The  artifice  by  which  this  has  been 
effected  is  the  use  of  single  letters  to  denote  the  feet  or 
the  syllables.  Thus  /,  the  initial  of  a  word  signiiying  short 
(laghu),  indicates  a  short  syllable :  g,  for  a  similar  reason,^ 
intends  a  long  one.  The  combinations  of  these  two  letters 
denote  the  several  dissyllables:  Ig  signifying  an  iambic; 
gl  a  trochseus  or  choreus ;  gg  a  spondee ;  //  a  pyrrhichius. 
The  letters  nu  y.  r.  s.  t.  j.  hh.  and  n,  mark  all  the  trisylla- 
bical  feet,  from  three  long  syllables  to  as  many  short.  A 
Sanscrit  verse  is  generally  scanned  by  these  last-mentioned . 
feet,  with  the  addition  of  either  a  dissyllable  or  a  mono- 

*  Cootempor&ry  with  JsHANofR  and  ShXh  Jehan. 

t  The  remaining  Sdreswata  Brdhma&as  inhabit  chiefly  the  Penjdb, 

X  Those  of  Dr&viSay  Carhdiaca,  Tclinpa,  and  Oeb^a  or  USiya.  \ 
omit  Gnura.  The  BrdJimahas  bearing  this  national  designation  are 
settled  in  the  districts  around  Delhi :  but,  unless  theirs  be  the  Ian. 
fi^age  of  Mat^kureL,  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  to  them  a  particular 
national  tongue. 

§  Being  the  initial  of  juruy  long. 
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syllable  at  the  close  of  the  verse,  if  necessary.  This  may 
be  rendered  plain  by  an  example  taken  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin  prosody. 

Scanned  in  the  Indian  manner,  a  phaleucian  verse, 
instead  of  a  spondee,  a  dactyl  and  three  trochees,  would 
be  measured  by  a  molossus,  an  anapsest,  an  amphibrachys 
and  a  trochee ;  expressed  thus,  m.  s.  j.  g.  L  A  sapphic 
verse  would  be  similarly  measured  by  a  cretic,  an  antibac- 
chius,  an  amphibrachys  and  a  trochee ;  written  r.  t.j,  g.  L 

To  avoid  the  too  frequent  use  of  uncommon  terms,  I 
shall,  in  describing  the  different  sorts  of  Sanscrit  metre, 
occasionally  adopt  a  mode  of  stating  the  measure  more 
consonant  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  prosody,  in  which  the 
iambic,  trochee,  and  spondee,  dactyl,  anapaest,  and  tri- 
brachys,  are  the  only  feet  of  two  or  three  syllables  which 
are  commonly  employed. 

In  Prajcrit  prosody  the  variety  of  feet  is  much  greater : 
verses  being  scanned  by  feet  of  different  lengths,  fh)m  two 
matras  (two  short  syllables  or  one  long),  to  three,  four, 
five,  and  even  six  matras  or  instants.  These  various 
descriptions  of  feet  have  been  classed,  and  denominated, 
by  the  writers  on  this  branch  of  prosody. 

The  verse,  according  to  the  Sanscrit  system  of  prosody, 
is  the  component  part  of  a  couplet,  stanza,  or  strophe, 
commonly  named  a  sloca,  although  this  term  be  sometimes 
restricted  to  one  sort  of  metre,  as  will  be  subsequently 
shown  on  the  authority  of  CAlidasa.  The  stanza  or 
strophe  consists  usually  of  four  verses  denominated  pada ; 
or,  considered  as  a  couplet,  it  comprises  two  verses  subdi- 
vided into  padas  or  measures.  Whether  it  be  deemed  a 
stanza  or  a  couplet,  its  half,  called  ardhaslSca,  contains 
usually  two  padas ;  and  in  general  the  pauses  of  the  sense 
correspond  with  the  principal  pauses  of  the  metre,  which 
are  accordingly  indicated  by  lines  of  sepai*ation   at  the 
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close  of  the  il6ca  and  of  its  hemistich.  When  the  sense 
is  suspended  to  the  close  of  a  second  sloca,  the  double 
stanza  is  denominated  yugma;  while  one,  comprising  a 
greater  number  of  measures,  is  termed  culaca.  In  common 
with  others,  I  have  sometimes  translated  sl6ca  by  ''  verse/' 
or  by  "  couplet ;"  but,  in  prosody,  it  can  only  be  consi- 
dered as  a  stanza,  though  the  pauses  are  not  always  very 
perfectly  marked  until  the  close  of  the  first  half:  and,  in 
conformity  to  the  Indian  system,  it  is  generally  treated  as 
a  tetrastich,  though  some  kinds  of  regular  metre  have  uni- 
form pauses,  which  might  permit  a  division  of  the  stanza 
into  eight,  twelve,  and  even  sixteen  verses. 

In  Pracrit  prosody,  a  greater  variety  is  admitted  in  the 
length  of  the  stanza ;  some  species  of  metre  being  restricted 
to  a  true  couplet,  and  others  extended  to  stanzas  of  six 
and  even  sixteen  verses :  independently  of  pauses,  which, 
being  usually  marked  by  rhyme,  would  justify  the  farther 
subdivision  of  the  stanza  into  as  many  verses  as  there  are 
pauses.  Even  in  Sanscrit  prosody,  instances  occur  of 
stanzas  avowedly  comprising  a  greater  or  a  less  number  oi 
verses  than  four :  as  three,  five,  six,  &c.  But  these  are 
merely  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

Concerning  the  length  of  the  vowels  in  Sanscrit  verse, 
since  none  are  ambiguous,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark, 
that  the  comparative  length  of  syllables  is  determined  by 
the  allotment  of  one  instant  or  matra  to  a  short  syllable, 
and  two  to  a  long  one ;  that  a  naturally  short  vowel  be- 
comes long  in  prosody  when  it  is  followed  by  a  double  or 
conjunct  consonant;*  and  that  the  last  syllable  of  a  verse 


*  Or  by  tho  nasal  termed  Anuswdra^  or  the  aspirate  Vharga.     By 
poetical  license,  a  vowel  may  be  short  hefore  certain  conjuncts  {viz. 

M  and  n^;  as  also  ^  and  ^).     This  license  has  been  borrowed 
from  PrdcrU  prosody,  by  the  rules  of  which  a  vowel  is  allowed  to 
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IS  either  long  or  short,  according  to  the  exigence  of  the 
metre^^  whatever  may  be  its  natural  length. 

Sanscrit  prosody  admits  two  sorts  of  metre.  One  go- 
verned by  the  number  of  syllables ;  and  which  is  mostly 
uniform  or  monoschematic  in  profane  poetry,  but  altogether 
arbitrary  in  various  metrical  passages  of  the  Vedas.  The 
other  is,  in  fact,  measured  by  feet,  like  the  hexameters  of 
Greek  and  Latin  :  but  only  one  sort  of  this  metre,  which 
is  denominated  Arya^  is  acknowledged  to  be  so  regulated  ; 
while  another  sort  is  governed  by  the  number  of  syllabic 
instants  or  tnatras. 

I.  GanacVhandttSy  or  metre  regulated  by  feet. 

AryA  or  GAt'ha. 

The  metre  named  Aryuy  or  in  Pracrtt,  Gahd,  from  the 
Sanscrit  Gat'h&y  is  measured  by  feet  denominated  gamtf 
or  matragana,  which  are  equivalent  to  two  long  syllables 
or  to  four  short :  it  is  described  as  a  couplet,  in  which  the 
first  verse  contains  seven  and  a-half  feet ;  and  the  sixth  foot 
must  consist  of  a  long  syllable  between  two  short,  or  else 
of  four  short;  while  the  odd  feet  (1st,  3d,  5th,  and  7th) 
must  never  be  amphibrachys.f     In  the  second  verse  of  the 

be  sometimes  short  before  any  conjunct,  or  before  the  nasal :  but 
instances  of  this  license  occur  in  classical  poems  with  only  four 
ooojuncts,  as  abovementioned ;  and,  even  there,  emendations  of  the 
text  have  been  proposed  by  critics  to  render  the  verse  conformable 
to  the  general  laws  of  prosody.  (See  remarks  in  the  Dnrgkata 
vrVttif  on  passages  of  Magha's  poem  and  of  the  Cum&rn), 

*  This  rule  of  prosody  is  applicable  to  any  verse  of  the  tetrastich : 
but  it  is  considered  by  writers  on  rhetoric  inelegant  to  use  the 
privilege  in  the  uneven  verses ;  and  they  thus  restrict  the  rule  to  the 
close  of  the  stanza  and  of  its  half,  especially  in  the  more  rigid 
species  of  regular  metre. 

t  If  the  rule  be  violated,  the  metre  is  named  Gurvint;  but  this 
is  reprobated  by  writers  on  prosody. 
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coupleti  the  sixth  foot  (for  here  too  it  retains  that  name) 
consists  of  a  single  short  syllable.  Consequently  the  pro- 
portion of  syllabic  instants  in  the  long  and  short  verses  is 
thirty  to  twenty-seven.*  The  same  metre  has,  with  some 
propriety,  been  described  as  a  stanza  of  four  verses  :t  for 
it  is  subdivided  by  its  pauses  into  four  padas,  which  have 
the  u^ual  privilege  of  giving  to  the  last  syllable,  whether 
naturally  long  or  short,  the  length  required  by  the  metre. 
Hie  pause  is  commonly  restricted  to  the  close  of  the  third 
foot,  and  the  measure  is  in  this  case  denominated  Pafhya ; 
but  if  the  pause  be  placed  otherwise  in  either  verse,  or  in 
both  of  them,  the  metre  is  named  Vipuld. 

A  particular  sort  of  this  measure,  deduced  from  either 
species  above  described,  is  called  Chnpala ;  and  the  laws 
of  its  construction  require,  that  the  second  and  fourth  feet 
should  be  amphibrachys,  and  that  the  first  foot  should  be 
either  a  spondee  or  an  anapaest,  and  the  fifth  a  dactyl  or 
a  spondee.  The  first  verse  of  the  couplet,  the  second,  or 
both,  may  be  constructed  according  to  these  rigid  rules : 
hence  three  varieties  of  this  sort  of  metre. 

The  regular  Arya  consists  of  alternate  long  and  sboil 
verses :  but,  if  the  short  verse  precede  the  long  one,  the 
metre  is  called  Udgiti,  If  the  couplet  consist  of  two  long 
verses,  it  is  named  Giti :  or  of  two  short  verses,  Upagitu 
Another  sort  of  this  metre  is  named  Arya  giti:  it  is  con- 
structed by  completing  the  eighth  foot  of  the  regular 
Ary&.% 

This  measure  admits  therefore  of  eighty  principal  varia- 
tions, deducible  from  the  nine  sorts  abovementioned :  for 
the  pause  may  be  placed  at  the  close  of  the  third  foot  in 
cflher  verse  of  each  couplet,  in  both,  or  in  neither;  and 


•  As.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  390.  f   Vr)LUa  muctdvali. 

X  It  may  be  varied  by  alternatingf  a  long-  and  a  short  verse,  or  a 
short  and  a  long  one,  or  by  making  both  verses  long. 
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either  verse,  both,  or  neither,  may  be  constmcted  according 
to  the  strict  rules  of  the  Chapala  measure  ;  and  the  verse 
may  consist  of  seven  and  a-half,  or  of  eight  feet;  and 
may  be  arranged  in  couplets  consisting  of  verses  alternately 
long  and  short,  or  alternately  short  and  long,  or  else  um** 
formly  long,  or  uniformly  short. 

The  Arya  metre  is  very  frequently  employed  by  Indian 
poets ;  but  works  of  great  length  in  this  measure  are  not 
common.  It  is  oftener  intermixed  with  verses  of  other 
kinds,  though  instances  do  occur  of  its  exclusive  use : 
thus  the  first  and  fourth  cantos,  and  most  part  of  the 
second  and  third,  in  the  poem  entitled  Nal6daf/a,  and  the 
entire  work  of  G6verdhana,*  are  in  the  Arya  metre. 
And  so  is  the  brief  text  of  the  San&hya  philosophy  of 
Capila,  as  taught  by  IswARACRtsHNA  ;t  and  the  copious 
treatise  of  astronomy  by  Brahmegupta.;}: 

The  Nal6daya  abovementioned,  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
celebrated  poet  CA  lid  As  a,  is  a  poem  in  four  cantos,  com- 
prising 220  couplets  or  stanzas,§on  the  adventures  of  Nala 
and  Dam  AY  ant!  :  a  story  which  is  already  known  to  the 
English  reader.jl  In  this  singular  poem,  rhyme  and  alli- 
teration are  combined  in  the  termination  of  the  verses:  for 


*  Consisting  of  seven  hundred  (or  with  the  introduction  7^^) 
stanzas  of  miscellaneous  poetry ;  and  entitled,  from  the  number  of 
stanzas,  Sapta  iati, 

t  Author  of  the  Cdricd  or  metrical  maxims  of  this  philosophy. 
Suiras,  or  aphorisms  in  prose,  which  are  ascribed  to  Capila  himself, 
are  extant:  but  the  work  of  f  Swab  a  Crish^a  is  studied  as  the  text 
of  the  Sdnc'hya^  (As.  Res.,  vol.  viii.  p.  466.) 

X  Entitled  Brahmesp^huta  siddhdnta :  other  treatises,  bearing  the 
same  or  a  similar  title,  are  works  of  different  authors. 

§  Chiefly  Arydy  with  a  few  anapaestic  stanzas  {'Polncn)^  and  a  still 
smaller  number  of  iambics  and  trochaic?  {Framdm  and  Samdni.) 

II  Translated  bv  Mr.  Kinderslby  of  Madras,  from  a  tale  in  the 
provincial  language. 
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the  three  or  four  last  syllables  of  each  hemistich  within 
the  stanza  are  the  same  in  sound  though  different  in  sense. 
It  is  a  saies  of  puns  on  a  pathetic  subject. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  emulation  of  a 
short  poem  (of  twenty-two  stanzas)  similarly  constructed, 
but  with  less  repetition  of  each  rhyme ;  and  entitled^  from 
the  words  of  the  challenge  with  which  it  concludes,  Ghata 
carpara. 

HWI^<Hi^Pldl*J<rl:SlTq:qr  i 


"  Thirsty  and  touching  water  to  be  sipped  from  the  hol- 
low palms  of  my  hands,  I  swear  by  the  loves  of  sprightly 
damsels,  that  I  will  carry  water  in  a  broken  pitcher  for 
any  poet  by  whom  I  am  surpassed  in  rhymes." 

However,  the  epic  poem  of  MAgha,  which  will  be  men- 
tioned moi'e  particularly  under  the  next  head,  contains  a 
specimen  of  similar  alliteration  and  rhyme  ;  the  last  four- 
teen stanzas  of  the  sixth  canto  (descriptive  of  the  seasons) 
being  constructed  with  like  terminations  to  each  half  of  the 
stanza.  Instances  will  also  be  cited  from  BhAravi's 
poem  hereafter  noticed. 

The  following  example  of  a  species  of  the  Arya  metre 
is  taken  from  the  preface  of  the  NaUdaya. 

Arya  giti  (8  feet). 

Asti  sa  raja  nite 
Ramakhyd,  yo  gatih  para  janite, 

yasyd  rardja  'nite 
ratnani  janah  kale  dharajani  'te. 
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<MfWiM<l>s1l'n^<HK^">4>i|rn:M<l>s|J'nSl 
«M^'SJ«l>sll'nd<rjlPl.s1'1:^Av^<MlWl^Tl 

**  The  king  celebrated  under  the  name  of  RAm  a,*  exists, 
who  is  conversant  with  the  supreme  ways  of  moral  con- 
duct ;  in  whose  family,  exempt  from  calamity  and  enriched 
with  the  gems  of  the  earth,  dependants  flourish."  1.  5. 

The  next  is  taken  from  DamayantI's  lamentation  on 
finding  herself  deserted  by  her  husband  Nala.  It  is  in 
the  same  species  of  metre. 

26.  Tatra,  padt  vyaliriam, 

at* ha  vibhrantam  vane  cha  dhycty  Hinam 

tanu^vrinde  vyalinam 
latin  dadlianiy  taya  ^ spade  vyalinam. 

27.  Vega-bald  *pdsitaya, 
venyhj  Bhaimi  yuta  lalapa  'sitaya, 

**  Nripa!  sa-caldpa  *  sitaya 
hatwa  'rin,  bandhavdn  did  'pdsi  tayd. 

28.  Sa  cafham  mdna-vandndmy 
nydyavid  !  dcharasi  sevyamdna-vandndmy 

dhrita-simd  navandndmf 
ddrdndm  tydgam,  anupamd!   'navandndm. 

29.  Para-'critam  etat  tioenah  \_tu  enaK\ 
smardmiy  tan  na  smrito  'si  me  tattwcna, 

dSsha-sametatwena 
pradushaye  na  *tra  sambhrame  tat  twena!    [twd^ 
ina  /]" 

•  RIma  raja,  by  whose  command  the  poem  was  composed.  So 
the  commentators  remark :  but  it  remains  uncertain  who  he  was,  or 
where  he  reigned. 
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5?TPTT1 

**  Then  the  princess  wandered  in  the  forest,  an  abode  of 
serpents,  crowded  with  trees  which  resound  with  the  sweet 
buzz  of  beesy  the  resort  of  flocks  of  birds.  With  her 
dark  hair  dishevelled  through  her  haste,  BhaimI  thus 
lamented :  *  King  1  thou  slayest  foes,  but  defendest  tliy 
kindred,  with  thy  quiver  and  thy  sword.  Unrivalled  in 
excellence  and  conversant  with  morality,  how  hast  thou 
practised  the  desertion  of  a  wife  proud  but  left  helpless  in  a 
forest ;  thus  rendering  thyself  the  limit  of  praise  ?  But  I 
consider  this  evil  to  be  the  act  of  another,  and  do  not 
chaise  tbee  with  it :  I  do  not  blame  thee,  my  husband, 
as  in  fault  for  this  terror.' "  3.   26—29. 

In  the  passage  here  cited,  some  variations  in  the  read- 
ing, and  greater  differences  in  the  interpretation  occur; 
with  which  it  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  detain  the  reader. 
After  coDSnUiiig  several  scholia,  the  interpretation  which 
speared  preferable  has  been  selected.  The  same  mode 
Will  be  followed  in  subsequent  quotations  from  other  poems. 
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II.  Matrach'handasy  or  metre  regulated  by  quantity. 

1.  VaitalIya. 

Another  sort  of  metre,  regulated  by  the  proportion  of 
matras  or  syllabic  instants,  is  measured  by  the  time  of  the 
syllables  exclusively;  without  noticing,  as  in  the  gaiia- 
cKhanddSy  the  number  of  feet.  It  is  therefore  denominated 
matrach'handaSy  and  the  chief  metre  of  this  kind  is  named 
Vaitaliya,  It  is  a  tetrastich,  or  strophe  of  four  verses, 
the  first  and  third  containing  the  time  of  fourteen  short 
syllables,  and  the  second  and  fourth  sixteen.  The  laws  of 
its  construction  impose  that  each  verse  shall  end  in  a  cretic 
and  iambic,  or  else  in  a  dactyl  and  spondee,*  or  by  bac- 
chius.f  In  regard  to  the  remaining  moments,  which  are 
six  in  the  odd  verses,  and  eight  in  the  even  verses  of  the 
strophe,  it  must  be  observed  as  a  general  rule,  that  neither 
the  second  and  third,  nor  the  fourth  and  fifth  moments 
should  be  combined  in  the  same  long  syllable  ;  nor,  in  the 
second  and  fourth  verses,  should  the  sixth  matra  be 
combined  with  the  seventh.  That  general  rule  however 
admits  of  exceptions,  and  the  name  of  the  metre  varies 
accordingly  .J 

Although  the   Vaitaliya  regularly  consist  of  alternate 


•  This  variety  of  the  metre  is  named  Apatdlicd, 

t  Thus  augmented,  the  measure  is  called  AupacVhandasica.  The 
whole  of  the  last  canto  of  MIoha's  epic  poem  hereafter  mentioned  is 
in  this  metre,  and  so  is  the  first  half  of  the  13th  canto  in  BhIravi's 
Cirdtdrjuniya, 

I  In  the  even  verses  of  the  strophe,  if  the  fourth  and  fifth  moments 
be  combined  in  one  long  syllable,  contrary  to  the  general  rule  above- 
mentioned,  the  metre  is  named  Prdchya  vr^tti:  or,  in  the  odd  verses, 
if  the  second  and  third  moments  be  so  combined,  the  metre  is  deno- 
minated Udkhya  vrttti :  or  the  rule  may  be  violated  in  both  instances 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  measure  then  takes  the  name  of  Pra- 
vrtttaca. 
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short  and  long  verses,  it  may  be  varied  by  making  the 
stanza  consist  either  of  four  short  or  four  long  verses,  admit-^ 
ting  at  the  same  time  the  exception  just  now  hinted.* 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  stanza  composed  in  a 
species  of  this  metre : 

Vaitaliya  (Pravrittaca), 

Idam,  Sharata-vansa-bhubhritam, 
irdyatamy  sruti-man6ras&yanam, 

pavitram,  adhicam,  8ubh6dayam^ 
Vyasa-vactra-cafhitam,  PRAVRtxTACAM. 

Listen  to  this  pure,  auspicious,  and  pleasing  history  of 
the  kings  of  the  race  of  Bharata,  as  uttered  from  the 
mouth  of  VyAsa." 

Here,  as  in  most  of  the  examples  given  by  the  commen- 
tator HelAyudha,  and  by  other  writers  on  prosody,  the 
name  of  the  metre  occurs,  but  with  a  different  acceptation. 
Where  the  stanza  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  quotation 
(as  in  the  present  instance),  it  might  be  conjectured  that 
the  denomination  of  the  measure  was  originally  assumed 
from  the  example ;  and  this  conjecture  would  appear  pro- 
bable, wherever  the  name  (as  is  frequently  the  case)  has 
no  radical  meaning  connected  with  the  subject  of  metre. 
But,  in  many  instances,  the  radical  interpretation  of  the 
word  is  pertinent,  and  has  obviously  suggested  its  applica- 
tion as  a  term  of  prosody ;  and  the  stanza,  which  is  given 
as  an  example,  must  therefore  have  been  purposely  con- 

*  A  tetrastich,  coDsisting  of  four  short  verses  of  the  sort  called 
Praof^ttaea^  is  named  Chdruhdsini:  and  one  comprising^  four  long^ 
ferses  of  that  description  is  termed  ApardnHcd, 
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structed  to  exhibit  the  metre  by  words  in  which  its  denomi- 
nation is  included.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
of  some  of  the  words  being  incompatible  with  the  measure 
which  they  designate :  and^  in  such  cases,  the  author  apo- 
logizes on  that  ground  for  not  exhibiting  the  name  in  the 
example. 

The  Vaitdliya  metre  has  been  employed  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  poets;  for  instance,  in  the  epic  poem  of 
MAgha,  the  sixteenth  canto  of  which  is  chiefly  in  this 
measure,  as  the  twentieth  and  last  canto  is  in  that  species 
of  it  which  is  called  AupacKhandasica, 

The  work  here  mentioned  is  an  epic  poem,  the  subject  of 
which  is  the  death  of  SiSupAla  slain  in  war  by  CrYshna  : 
it  is  entitled  Sisupala  badha,  but  is  usually  cited  under  the 
name  of  its  author,  whose  designation,  with  praises  of  his 
family,  appears  in  the  concluding  stanzas  of  the  poem. 
Yet,  if  tradition  may  be  trusted,  MAgh  a,  though  expressly 
named  as  the  author,  was  the  patron,  not  the  poet.  As  the 
subject  is  heroic,  and  even  the  unity  of  action  well  pre- 
served, and  the  style  of  the  composition  elevated,  this  poem 
is  entitled  to  the  name  of  epic.  But  the  Indian  taste  for 
descriptive  poetry,  and  particularly  for  licentious  descrip- 
tion, has  disfigured  even  this  work,  which  is  otherwise  not 
undeserving  of  its  high  reputation.  The  two  first  cantos 
and  the  last  eight  are  suitable  to  the  design  of  the  poem ; 
but  the  intermediate  ten,  describing  the  journey  of  CrYshi^a 
with  a  train  of  amorous  damsels,  from  Dwaraca  to  Indro" 
prast*ha,  is  misplaced,  and  in  more  than  one  respect  ex- 
ceptionable. 

The  argument  of  the  poem  is  as  follows.  In  the  first 
canto  NAreda,  commissioned  by  Indra,  visits  CrYshna 
and  incites  him  to  war  with  his  cousin,  but  mortal  enemy, 
SisupAla  king  of  the  Chedis.  In  the  second,  CrYshna 
consults  with  his  imcle  and  brother,  whether  war  should  be 
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immediately  commenced ,  or  he  should  first  assist  Yu- 
DHiSHf'HiKA  in  completing  a  solemn  sacrifice  which  had 
been  appointed  by  him.  The  result  of  tlie  consultation  is 
in  &vour  of  the  latter  measure  ,*  and  accordingly,  in  the 
thifd  cantOy  CrYshna  departs  for  YuDHisHf'HiRA's  ca- 
pital. In  the  thirteenth  he  arrives  and  is  welcomed  by  the 
PIn^avas.  In  the  following  canto  the  sacrifice  is  begun; 
and  in  the  next,SisuPALA,  impatient  of  the  divine  honours 
paid  to  CrYshna,  retires  with  his  partisans  from  the  place 
of  sacrifice.  A  negociation  ensues,  which  is  however  ineffec- 
tual, and  both  armies  prepare  for  action.  This  occupies  two 
cantos.  In  the  eighteenth  both  armies  issue  to  the  field  of 
battle,  and  the  conflict  commences.  The  battle  continues 
in  the  next  canto,  which  describes  the  discomfiture  and 
slaughter  of  Si^upIla's  army.  In  the  last  canto,  the 
king,  grown  desperate,  dares  CrYshna  to  the  combat. 
They  engage,  and  in  the  Indian  manner  fight  with  super- 
natural weapons.  SiSupAla  assails  his  enemy  with  ser- 
pents, which  the  other  destroys  by  means  of  gigantic  cranes. 
The  king  has  recourse  to  igneous  arms,  which  CrYshna 
extinguisbes  by  a  neptunian  weapon.  The  combat  is  pro- 
longed willi  other  miraculous  arms,  and  finally  CrYshna 
slays  Si^upAla  with  an  arrow. 

The  fc^lowing  example  is  fix>m  a  speech  of  SiSupAla's 
ambassador,  in  reply  to  a  discourse  of  SAtyaci,  brother 
of  CsYsHNA,  at  an  interview  immediately  preceding  the 
bttde. 

VOL.  II.  G 
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>iM<l5lN<|:M<yrt| 

"  A  low  man,  poor  in  understanding,  does  not  perceive 
his  own  advantage:  that  he  should  not  comprehend  it 
when  shown  by  others,  is  surprising.  The  wise,  of  them- 
selves, know  the  approach  of  danger,  or  they  put  trust  in 
others:  but  a  foolish  man  does  not  believe  information 
without  personal  experience.  The  proposal  which  I  made 
to  thee,  CrKshna,  was  truly  for  thy  benefit:  the  generous 
are  ready  to  advise  even  their  enemies  bent  on  their  destruc- 
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tioD.  Peace  and  war  have  been  offered  at  the  same  time 
by  me;  judging  their  respective  advantages,  thou  wilt 
choose  between  them.  Yet  good  advice  addressed  to  those 
whose  imderstanding  is  astray,  becomes  vain,  Uke  the 
beams  of  the  cold  moon  directed  towards  lakes  eager  for 
the  warm  rays  of  the  sun,"     1 6.  39 — 43. 

Another  passage  of  the  same  poem  is  here  subjoined  as 
a  specimen  of  a  different  species  of  this  metre.  It  is  the 
opening  of  the  last  canto,  where  SiiiupALA,  impatient  of 
the  discomfiture  of  his  troops  and  those  of  his  allies,  dares 
CrYsh NA  to  single  combat. 

Aupach^handasica. 

Muc'ham  ullasita^tri'rec'ham  uchchair 

bhidura-hhrd-yuga-'bhishaAan  dadhanah, 
Samit&v  iti  vicramdn  amrUhyan, 

gatabhirj  ahwata  Chcdirai  Murarim. 
"  Raising  his  head,  and  with  a  countenance  terrible  by 
its  forked  brow  and  wrinkled  forehead,  the  king  of  the 
ChediSf  impatient  of  the  prowess  thus  displayed  in  battle, 
banished  fear,  and  challenged  the  foe  of  Mura  to  the 
6ght"    20.  1. 

A  further  example  of  the  same  metre  is  the  second 
stanza  of  the  following  extract  from  the  Ciratarjuntya^  of 
BharavI •  The  remaining  stanzas  exhibit  variety  of  mea- 
sure, with  two  instances  of  singular  alliteration. 

*  Arjuna  and  the  mountaineer.  Cirdta  is  the  name  of  a  tribe  of 
mountaineers  conaidered  as  barbarians. 

g2 
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The  subject  of  that  celebrated  poem  is  Arjuna's  obtain- 
ing celestial  arms  from  Siva,  Inora,  and  the  rest  of  the 
gods^  to  be  employed  against  Dury6dhana.  It  is  by  a 
rigid  observance  of  severe  austerities  in  the  first  instance, 
and  afterwards  by  his  prowess  in  a  conflict  with  Siva  (in 
the  disguise  of  a  mountaineer),  that  Arjuna  prevails.  This 
is  the  whole  subject  of  the  poem ;  which  is  ranked  with 
the  Cumara  and  Raghu  of  C  a  lid  As  a,  the  Naishadhtya  of 
Sr1harshA|  and  MAgh a's  epic  poem,  among  the  six  excel- 
lent compositions  in  Sanscrit,  The  sixth  is  the  Mighadutaj 
also  ascribed  to  CAlioAsa  ;  and,  on  account  of  its  excel- 
lence, admitted  among  the  great  poems  {MahacdvyaX  not- 
withstanding its  brevity. 

^rrfrrjrgrn:^Wt3T!Trt  1 
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^Ri*lrO^MchMHrMR»l't|:1fl<lf'n 

3rg5nV^:f|rmiJrTTf?P{rTT 

^PTrfl^THTlrrsPTrfrSTJTrft  Kl  ^  0  Tl 

The  stanzas,  which  contain  alliteration,  are  here  copied 
in  Roman  characters. 

18.  Iha  duradhigamaih 

cinchid  evagamaih 
satatam  asutaram 

var^antyantaram. 
Amum  ativipinam 

veda  digvyapinam 
purusham  iva  param 

PadtnaySnih  param, 
20.  Sulabhaih  soda  nayavata  ^yavata 

nidM-guhyacadhipa'-ramaih  paramaih 
amuna  dhanaih  cshitibhrita  'tibhrita 

samatitya  bhatijagatijagatu 

*  Then  Arjuna,  admiring  the  mountain  in  silent  asto- 
nishment, was  respectfully  addressed  by  his  conductor, 
Guv^ra's  attendant :  for  even  loquacity  is  becoming  in  its 
season. 

* "  This  mountain  with  its  snowy  peaks  rending  the  cloudy 
sky  in  a  thousand  places,  is,  when  viewed,  able  to  remove 
at  once  the  sins  of  man.  An  imperceptible  something 
within  it,  the  wise  ever  demonstrate  to  exist  by  proofs 
di£Bcultly  apprehended.  But  BrahmJi  alone  thoroughly 
knows  this  vast  and  inaccessible  mountain,  as  he  alone 
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knows  the  supreme  soul.  With  its  lakes  overspread  by 
the  bloom  of  lotus,  and  overshadowed  by  arbours  of  creep- 
ing plants  whose  foliage  and  blossoms  are  enchanting,  the 
pleasing  scenery  subdues  the  hearts  of  women  who  main- 
tained their  steadiness  of  mind  even  in  the  company  of  a 
lover.  By  this  happy  and  well  governed  mountain,  the 
earth,  filled  with  gems  of  easy  acquisition  and  great  excel- 
lence, delightful  to  the  god  of  riches,  seems  to  surpass  both 
rival  worlds.'"*     5.16—20. 

2.  MAtrAsamaca. 

The  metre  denominated  Matrasamaca  consists  of  four 
verses,  each  of  which  contains  the  quantity  of  sixteen  short 
syllables;  and  in  which  the  last  syllable  must  be  a  long 
one ;  and  the  ninth  syllabic  moment  must  be  in  general 
detached  from  the  eighth  and  tenth,  and  be  exhibited  of 
course  by  a  short  syllable :  if  the  twelfth  be  so  likewise, 
the  metre  is  distinguished  by  another  name ;  or  if  the  fifth 
and  eighth  remain  short,  the  denomination  is  again  changed. 
The  last  sort  of  metre  is  varied  by  deviating  firom  the  rule 
respecting  the  ninth  moment ;  and  another  variety  exhibits 
the  fifth,  eighth,  and  twelfth  moments  by  short  syllables  f. 
These  five  varieties  of  the  metre  called  Matrasamaca  may 
be  variously  combined  in  the  same  stanza;  and  in  that 

*  The  first  and  fourth  stanzas,  in  this  quotation,  are  in  the  Dm- 
iavilambiia  metre,  and  the  fifth  in  the  PramitdcsharA ;  which  will  be 
both  noticed  under  a  subsequent  head.  The  third  is  in  an  uncommoo 
measure  named  Chandricd  or  Cshamd, 

t  The  names  of  these  four  varieties  are  1st,  Fdnavdsica^  which  exhi- 
bits the  ninth  and  twelfth  moments  by  short  syllables,  and  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  by  a  long:  one :  the  rest  being  optional.  2dly,  Ch%tr&9 
exhibiting  the  fifth,  eighth,  and  ninth,  by  abort  syllables,  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  by  a  long  one.  3dly,  Upachitrd,  the  fifth  and  eighth 
short;  the  ninth  and  tenth  long;  also  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  long. 
4thly,  Ftsloca;  fifth,  eighth,  and  twelfth  short;  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
long;  and  the  rest  indeterminate. 
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case  the  measure  is  denominated  Padaculaca;  a  name 
which  is  applied  with  greater  latitude  in  Pracrit  prosody^ 
to  denote  a  tetrastich  wherein  each  verse  contains  sixteen 
moments,  without  any  other  restriction  as  to  the  number 
and  place  of  the  long  and  short  syllables. 

A  poem  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  Asiatic  Researches* 
is  a  specimen  of  the  variety  which  this  sort  of  metre  admits. 
In  a  collection  of  tales  entitled  Vetala  panckavinsatif  the 
aQthor,  SivadAsa,  has  quoted  several  stanzas  of  that  poem 
intermixed  with  others,  in  which  the  measure  is  still  more 
varied :  and  I  may  here  remark,  that  the  introduction  of 
rhyme  into  Sanscrit  verse  is  not  peculiar  to  this  anapeestic 
metre:  Jayad^va  has  adopted  it  with  success  in  several 
other  sorts  of  lyric  measure,  and  it  is  frequent  in  Sanscrit 
poetry  composed  in  any  species  of  Pracrit  metre. 

3.  GItyAryA. 

Another  species  of  metre  regulated  by  quantity  is  named 
Gityarya.  Like  the  preceding,  it  is  a  tetrastich,  in  which 
each  verse  consists  of  sixteen  matras  or  moments,  but  all  ex- 
pressed by  short  syllables.  In  other  words  the  stanza  con- 
tains sixty-four  short  syllables  distributed  into  four  verses. 
From  the  mixture  of  verses  of  this  description  with  others 
consisting  exclusively  of  long  syllables,  arises  another  metre, 
distinguished  into  two  sorts,  according  as  the  first  couplet 
in  the  stanza  consists  of  short  syllables  and  the  second  of 
long ;  or,  conversely,  the  first  long  and  the  second  short.f 
The  Gityarya  may  be  further  varied  by  making  the  last 
syllable  of  each  couplet  long  and  all  the  rest  short ;  at  the 


•  Page  35. 

t  The  mixed  metre,  in  which  one  couplet  of  the  stanza  contains 
short  syllables  and  the  other  long,  is  tenued  Sic'hd  or  CMiSA,  If  the 
first  couplet  contain  the  short  syllables,  it  is  denominated  .^d^wA ;  but 
is  called  Saumyd  or  jinangancfiSa,  when  the  first  couplet  consists  of 
long  syllables. 
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same  time  reducing  both  couplets  to  twenty-nine  moments ; 
or  the  first  only  to  that  measure,  and  the  second  to  thirty- 
one  ;  or  the  first  couplet  to  thirty,  while  the  second  contains 
thirty-two.* 

4.  Pracrit  measures. 

The  foregoing  are  all  comprehended  under  the  general 
designation  of  Jati :  and  besides  these,  which  are  noticed 
in  treatises  on  Sanscrit  prosody,  other  kinds  beloi^ing  to 
the  class  of  metre  regulated  by  quantity,  are  specified  by 
writers  on  Pracrit  prosody.  They  enumerate  no  less  than 
forty-two  kinds,  some  of  which  comprehend  many  species 
and  varieties.  The  most  remarkable,  including  some  of 
those  already  described  as  belonging  to  Sanscrit  prosody, 
are  the  following,  of  which  instances  are  firequent  in 
Pracrit,  and  which  are  also  sometimes  employed  in  Sans- 
crit  poetry. 

A  stanza  of  four  verses,  containing  alternately  thirteen 
and  eleven  moments  (and  scanned  6+4  -1-3  and  6+4+1), 
is  named  either  D6ha  +  (S.  Dwipafha)  or  S6raii'ha  (S. 
Saurashira),  according  as  the  long  verse  precedes  the  short 
one,  or  the  contrary.  This  metre,  of  which  no  less  than 
twenty-three  species  bear  distinct  names  (from  forty-eight 
short  syllables  to  twenty-three  long  and  two  short),  is  very 
commonly  used  in  Hindi  poetry.  As  an  instance  of  it,  the 
work  of  BihArilal  may  be  mentioned,  which  consists  of 
seven  hundred  couplets  (sat  sax)  all  in  this  measure.  It  is 
a  collection  of  descriptive  poetry;  of  which  CrYshna, 
sporting  with  RAdhA  and  the  GSpis,  is  the  hero.  The 
following  example  is  from  that  celebrated  author. 


*  This  metre,    concerning^  which  authorities  disagree,  is  called 
GiuSicd  or  ChtUica;  or,  according  to  the  rr\iUa  retn/icara,  Aiiruchird. 

t  Corruptly  Dbhra» 
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Macaracrita  GSpala  ce 

cwkiala  jhalacata  cana^ 
DhasyS  manShiya  gactha  samara : 
Hydclhi  lasata  nisana. 

**  The  dolphin-shaped  ring,  which  glitters  in  G6pAla'8 
ear,  may  be  taken  for  the  symbol  of  Cupid  suspended  at 
the  gate,  while  the  god  is  lodged  in  his  heart." 

To  understand  this  stanza  it  must  be  remarked,  that 
the  symbol  of  the  Indian  cupid  is  the  aquatic  animal 
named  Macara  (which  has  in  the  Hindu  zodiac  the  place 
of  Capricorn).  It  is  here  translated  dolphin,  without  how- 
ever supposing  either  the  deliverer  of  ARioN,or  any  species 
of  dolphin  (as  the  term  is  appropriated  in  systems  of  natural 
history),  to  be  meant. 

The  Gafha  or  Gaha  has  been  already  noticed  as  a 
name  of  the  Arya  measure  in  Pracrit  prosody.  Including 
under  this  as  a  general  designation  the  seven  species  of 
it,  with  all  their  numerous  varieties,  it  is  no  uncommon 
metre  in  Pracrit  poetry.  A  collection  of  amatory  verses 
ascribed  to  the  famous  monarch  SalivAhana,  comprising 
seven  hundred  stanzas,*  and  purporting  to  be  a  selection 
from  many  thousands  by  the  same  author,  is  exclusively 
in  metre  of  this  kind.  The  introductory  verse  intimates, 
that 

Seven  hundred  couplets  (gahas)  are  here  selected  out 
of  ten  millions  of  elegant  couplets  composed  by  the  poet 
HAla." 

HAla  is  a  known  title  of  SAlivAhana,  and  is  so  ex- 
plained both  here  and  in  a  subsequent  passage  by  the 


•  From  their  number,  entitled  Sat  sai. 
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scholiast  GangAdhara  BHAff a.  It  is  not,  howem, 
probable^  that  he  really  composed  those  verses :  and  it 
would  be  perhaps  too  much  to  conjecture,  that  the  true 
author  of  them  was  patronized  by  that  monarch,  whose 
existence  as  an  Indian  sovereign  has  been  brought  in 
doubt. 

The  metre  ceiled  MaharashhradnPracritf  Marahaiia)  is 
a  tetrastich,  of  which  each  verse  contains  twenty-nine  ma^ro^, 
scanned  by  one  foot  of  six,  and  five  of  four ;  with  a  termi- 
nating trochee.  It  has  pauses  at  the  eighteenth  and 
twenty-nmth  matras.  This  measure  is  evidently  denominated 
from  the  country  which  gives  name  to  the  Marahciia  na- 
tion :  as  another  species,  beforementioned,  takes  its  design- 
ation from  Saurashhra  or  SSraii'ha,^  The  circumstance  is 
remarkable. 

Another  tetrastich,  which  it  is  requisite  to  notice,  id 
denominated  R6la.  Each  verse  contains  twenty-four  ma* 
tras:  and  this  species  of  metre  admits  twelve  varieties, 
from  twenty-four  short  syllables  to  eleven  long  and  two 
short,  bearing  distinct  names. 

The  Shaipadica  {Pr.  Ch'happda)  is  a  stanza  of  six 
verses,  aiTanged  in  a  tetrastich  and  couplet;  the  first 
termed  Cavyaj  and  the  second  Ullala,  In  the  tetrastich, 
each  verse  contains  twenty-four  moments  (scanned  2  -h  five 
times4H-2,  or  else  6+  four  times  4  +  2)  with  a  pause  at 
the  eleventh  moment ;  and  each  verse  of  the  couplet  con- 
tains twenty-eight  moments,  with  a  pause  at  the  fifteenth. 
The  varieties  are  extremely  numerous,  according  to  the 

*  The  peninsula,  between  the  g^Ifs  of  Carnhay  and  Cuich,  The 
name  remains,  bat  the  boundaries  of  the  province  are  more  restricted 
than  in  ancient  times.  It  still,  however,  includes  the  remgins  of 
CBlsHifA's  city  of  Dwdrcd ;  the  celebrated  temple  of  StmutrMha 
so  frequently  plundered  by  the  Muhammedans ;  and  the  mountain  of 
Girandray  held  sacred  by  the  Jainas  no  less  than  by  the  followers  of 
the  F'eda, 
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number  and  the  places  of  the  long  and  short  syllables. 
No  fewer  than  forty-five  variations  of  the  tetrastich,  and 
seventy-one  of  the  whole  stanza,  have  separate  names. 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  number  of  short  and  long 
syllables  (jrom  152  short  to  70  long  and  12  short  in  the 
whole  stanza,  or  from  96  short  to  44  long  and  8  short 
ia  the  tetrastich).  The  following  example  is  exti-acted  from 
the  Pingala  vritti. 

Ch'happ'da  or  Shaipadica. 

Pindhdu  diAha  sannaha  ;  baha  uppara  pac^hc^hara  dai, 
Bandhu  samadi,  rana  dhaViu,    Sami  Hammira  badna  Idi, 
Ucluu  ikaha  ;  paha  bham'du  ;  c^hagga  r'iu  sisa  hijhaluu, 
Pac^hc'hara  pac*hc*hara,  i'hSlli  pelli,  pabbaii  apparau. 
Hammira  cajja  Jajjalla   bhana,   cShanala   mahu   maha 

jaViu, 
Sulatana  ma  carabala  da'i,  tejji  caUvara,  dia  chalau. 

Jajjala,  general  of  HammIra's  forces,  taking  the 
field  against  the  Muhammedan  emperor,  says  vauntingly : 

^'  I  put  on  strong  armour,  placing  barbs  on  my  horse, 
and  taking  leave  of  kinsmen,  I  hasten  to  the  war.  Hav- 
mg  received  the  commands  of  my  master  HammIra, 
I  fly  through  the  sky;  I  pursue  the  road;  I  flourish  my 
scimitar  on  the  head  of  the  foe.     Amid  the  bustle  of  horse 
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and  foot  I  scale  mountains.  In  HammIra's  cause,  Jaj- 
JALA  declares.  The  fire  of  wrath  bums  within  me ;  laying 
my  sword  on  the  head  of  the  Sultan,  and  abandoning  this 
corporeal  frame,  I  ascend  to  heaven/' 

Tlie  emperor,  whose  death  was  thus  vainly  promised  to 
HammIra  by  his  braggart  general,  must  have  been  Sul- 
tAn  Muhammed  KntjNl,  with  whom  he  is  stated  to 
have  been  contemporary,  and  who  reigned  from  A.D.  1326 
to  1351.*  HammIra  was  sovereign  of  Sacambhari, 
which,  with  unfeigned  deference  for  the  opinion  of  Captain 
WiLFORD  on  a  geographical  question,  I  still  think  to  be 
Sambher  r\  and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  culinary 
salt  brought  from  the  lakes  of  Sambher  is  named  in  Sani- 
critj  Sacambharlya  lavana,  answering  to  the  Hindi  Samr 
bher  laun.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  remark,  that  maps 
exhibit  a  place  of  the  name  of  Sambhere  between  Ujjayani 
and  Indor. 

The  UtcacVha  is  a  stanza  of  six  verses,  each  comprising 
eleven  moments  (scanned  4+4+3).  In  admits  eight 
species  from  sixty-six  short  syllables  to  twenty-eight  long 
and  ten  short. 

The  Cunclalica  is  composed  of  one  stanza  of  the  metre 
named  Ddhuy  followed  by  another  in  the  measure  called 
R6la:  the  entire  stanza  consequently  comprises  eight 
verses.  In  this  species  of  metre,  rhyme  and  alliteration 
are  so  appropriate  ornaments,  that  it  admits  the  repetition 
of  a  complete  hemistich  or  even  an  entire  verse  :  as  in  the 
following  example  extracted  from  the  Pingala  vritti. 

CuncUdica  or  CunAiUa. 

DhSlla  maria  Dhilli  maha,  much'hia  Mech^ha  sarira, 
Pura  Jajjalld  malla  bara,  chalia  bira  Hammira. 

•  As.  Res.  vol.  ix.»  p.  192.  t  As.  Res.  vol.  vii.,  p.  511. 
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ChaUa  hira  Hammtra^  pad  bhara  meini  campdi. 
Diga  maga  naha  andhara  dhuli  siiraha  rahajhampdi. 
Diga  maga  naha  andhara  arm.     Ohurasanaca  Slid 
Davali,  damasi  vippac'hc'ha  :  maru  Dhilli  maha  dhSlla, 


€€ 


Having  made  the  barbarians  faint  at  the  sound  of  the 
drum  beaten  in  the  midst  of  Dhilli  and  preceded  by  Jaj- 
JALAy  eminent  above  athlets,  the  heroHAMMlRA  advances; 
and  as  the  hero  HammIra  advances,  the  earth  trembles 
under  his  feet.  The  cloud  of  dust,  raised  by  the  march  of 
his  multitudeSi  obscures  the  chariot  of  the  sun.  Darkness 
spreads  with  the  march  of  his  multitudes.  The  hostages 
of  the  Khorasanian  are  slain;  the  foe  is  slaughtered,  and 
the  drum  is  beat  in  the  midst  of  DhillV* 

A  stanza  of  nine  verses,  composed  of  one  of  five  with  a 
tetastrich  of  the  metre  called  D6ha  subjoined  to  it,  is 
denominated  Raclctha.  Here  the  stanza  of  five  contains 
three  verses  of  fifteen  moments  each,  with  two  of  twelve 
and  eleven  interposed.  The  distribution  of  the  feet,  toge- 
ther with  a  restriction  as  to  the  terminating  one,  varies  in 
each  verse :  and  a  difference  in  the  regulation  of  the  feet 
gives  rise  to  six  varieties  which  have  distinct  appellations. 

The  Chatushpadica  (Pr.  Chaupa'ia  or  Chaupai)  is  a 
stanza  of  sixteen  verses  distributed  into  four  tetrastichs,  in 
which  each  verse  contains  thirty  moments  (scanned  seven 
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times  4+2),  and  terminated  by  a  long  syllable.  This  mea- 
sure is  of  very  frequent  use  in  the  poetry  of  the  modem 
languages.  The  Ramayana  of  TulasIdAsa,  in  seven 
cantos,  a  poem  held  in  great  estimation  by  Hindus  of  the 
middle  tribes,  is  composed  chiefly  in  a  similar  metre  under 
the  same  name  (Chaupai),  and  containing  the  same  num- 
ber of  verses  (sixteen)  in  the  stanza.  It  alternates  with  the 
D6hdf  and  very  rarely  gives  place  in  that  poem  to  any 
other  metre. 

In  this  metre  the  stanza  contains  the  greatest  number  of 
verses  of  any  admitted  into  Pracrit  prosody.  The  other 
measures  regulated  by  quantity  are  tetrastichs,  except  the 
GhaHa  and  certain  other  couplets  noticed  at  the  foot  of  the 
page;*  some  of  which  might  have  been  ranked  with  more 
propriety  under  the  next  head  of  uniform  metre. 

One  other  measure  which  is  placed  in  this  class,  but 
which  belongs  rather  to  another,  remains  to  be  noticed. 
It  is  an  irregular  stanza  of  four  verses,  containing  alter- 
nately seventeen  and  eighteen  syllables,  with  no  regulation 
of  their  length  or  of  the  quantity  of  the  verse  or  stanza. 
It  is  termed  Gandha,  or  in  Pracrit  Gandhana. 

The  rest  of  the  Pracrit  metres  may  be  sought  in  the 
synoptical  tables  subjoined  to  this  essay. 

The  present  may  be  a  proper  place  for  noticing  a  class  of 
poetry  which  has  been  even  more  cultivated  in  the  Pricrit 
and  provincial  languages  than  in  Sanscrit,  I  allude  to 
the  erotic  poetry  of  the  Hindus. 

*  The  Ghattd  and  Ghattdnanda,  consisting  of  two  verses  of  thirty- 
one  mdtrds  each.  In  the  first  species  the  pauses  are  after  the  tenth 
and  eighteenth  mdtrds ;  in  the  other  after  the  eleventh  and  eighteenth; 
There  is  also  a  slight  difference  in  the  distribution  of  the  feet  (7 
times  4+3  short;  and  6+3  times  3+5+6+3+3  short.)  The  Dwi- 
padicd  has  in  each  verse  twenty-eight  m^^  (6+  five  times  4+1  long). 
The  Si&hd  containing  the  like  number,  the  Chafed  with  forty^one 
nUUrds  to  the  verse,  and  the  Mdld  with  forty-five,  are  couplets ;  but 
the  feet  are  strictly  regulated. 
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On  its  general  character  I  shall  briefly  observei  that  it  is 
fiee  from  the  grievous  defects  of  the  Hindi  poems  composed 
in  the  style  and  metre  of  Persian  verse ;  but  it  wants  el^ 
vation  of  sentiment  and  simplicity  of  diction.  The  passion, 
which  it  pictures,  is  sensual,  but  the  language  refined,  with 
some  tenderness  in  the  expression  and  in  the  thoughts. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  poems  in  this  class  may  be 
mentioned  the  Chaura  panchi^Uaj  comprising  fifty  stanzas, 
by  Chaura,  and  Amaru  sataca,  containing  twice  that 
number,  by  Amaru.  The  first  is  supposed  to  be  uttered 
by  the  poet  Cuaura,  who,  being  detected  in  an  intrigue 
with  a  king's  daughter,  and  condemned  to  death,  triumphs 
in  the  recollection  of  his  successful  love.  The  other,  which 
is  a  collection  of  unconnected  stanzas  on  amatory  topics,  is 
reputed  to  be  the  work  of  the  great  Sancara  Acharya, 
composed  by  him  in  his  youth,  before  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  theology. 

Some  of  the  commentators  on  this  poem  have  attempted 
to  explain  it  in  a  devout  and  mystical  sense,  on  the  same 
principle  upon  which  Jayad^va's  lyric  poems  are  inter- 
preted as  bearing  a  religious  meaning.  The  interpretation, 
however,  is  too  strained  to  be  admitted ;  and  though 
Jata  diva's  intention  may  have  been  devout,  and  his 
meaning  spiritual,  Amaru,  or  whoever  was  the  true  author 
of  the  work  bearing  this  name,  is  clearly  the  lover  of  an 
earthly  mistress. 

The  most  singular  compositions  in  this  class  of  poetry, 
and  for  which  chiefly  a  notice  of  it  has  been  here  intro- 
duced, are  those  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  with  the 
studied  arrangement  and  formal  precision  of  the  schools. 
I  shall  instance  the  Rasamanjari  of  BukufvnATT a  misra 
m  Santeritj  and  the  works  of  MatirAma  and  Sundara 
in  Hindi.     Here  various  descriptions  of  lovers  and  mis- 
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tresses  distinguished  by  temper^  age^  and  circumstances, 
are  systematically  classed  and  logically  deiSned,  with  the 
seriousness  and  elaborate  precision  of  scholastic  writenu 
As  ridicule  was  not  intended,  these  poems  are  not  humorous 
but  trifling :  and  I  should  not  have  dwelt  on  the  subject, 
if  their  number,  and  the  recurrence  of  them  in  different  lan- 
guages of  India,  were  not  evidence  that  the  national  taste 
is  consulted  in  such  compositions. 

III.  Varha  vritta ;  metre  regulated  by  the  number  of 

syllables. 

The  next  sort  of  metre  is  that  which  is  measured  by  the 
number  of  syllables ;  it  is  denominated  Acsharach'handa$ 
or  Varna  vritta,  in  contradistinction  to  the  preceding  kinds 
which  are  regulated  by  quantity ;  and  it  may  be  subdivided 
into  three  sorts,  according  as  the  verses  composing  the 
stanza  are  all  similar,  or  the  alternate  alike,  or  all  dissi- 
milar. 

This  also  is  a  stanza  of  four  verses  (padas),  each  con- 
taining an  equal  number  of  syllables,  the  length  of  which 
is  regulated  by  special  rules.  The  number  of  syllables 
varies  from  twenty-four  to  a  hundred  and  four,  in  each 
strophe :  this  is,  from  six  to  twenty-six  in  each  verse. 
There  are  indeed  names  in  Pracrit  prosody  for  verses  from 
one  to  five  syllables,  and  instances  of  Sanscrit  verse  con- 
taining a  higher  number  than  above  stated,  viz.  from 
twenty-seven  to  one  less  than  a  thousand.  But  these  consti- 
tute distinct  classes  of  metre.  Between  the  limits  first-men- 
tioned, twenty-one  kinds  receive  different  appellations  appro- 
priated to  the  number  of  syllables  contained  in  the  stanza. 

Each  kind  comprehends  a  great  variety  of  possible 
metres,  according  to  the  different  modes  in  which  long  and 
short  syllables,  as  well  as  pauses,  may  be  distributed;  and 
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aiiiee  the  four  quarters  of  each  stanza  may  be  either  all 
alike,  Gt  only  the  alternate  similar,  or  all  different,  the 
fariety  of  possible  metres  is  almost  infinite.  Pingala, 
however,  gives  directions  for  computing  the  number  of 
qiecies,  and  for  finding  their  places,  or  that  of  any  single 
one,  in  a  regular  enumeration  of  them ;  or  conversely,  the 
metre  of  any  species  of  which  the  place  is  assigned :  and 
rales  have  been  given  even  for  calculating  the  space 
which  would  be  requisite  for  writing  down  all  the  various 
species. 

In  the  first  class  or  kind,  wherein  the  verse  consists  of 
six  syllables,  sixty-four  combinations  are  computed  on  the 
syllables  of  each  verse;  4,096*  on  those  of  the  half  stanza; 
and  16,777,216t  on  the  twenty-four  syllables  which  con- 
stitute the  complete  stanza  of  this  class.  In  the  last  of 
(be  twenty-one  kinds,  67,108,864  combinations  are  com- 
puted on  twenty-six  syllables  within  each  verse;  nearly 
4,603,621,000,000,000,  on  fifty-two  syllables;  and  more 
than  20,282,388,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,  on  a 
hundred  and  four  syllables  which  form  the  stanza. ;{: 

The  different  sorts,  which  have  been  used  by  poets,  are 
few  •  in  comparison  vrith  the  vast  multitude  of  possible 
metres.  Still  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  all  described  at 
fen  length.  I  shall  therefore  select,  as  specimens,  those 
^orts  of  metre  which  are  most  frequently  employed,  or 

'  *  fix,  64  antform  and  4,032  half  equal. 

t  FfiT.  64  uniform,  4,032  half  equal,  and  16,773,120  unequal  or  dw- 
similar. 

I  A  mode  of  calculating  the  possible  varieties  of  metre  is  also  taught 
in  the  Lilavati,  a  treatise  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  by  BhIscara. 
This  truly  learned  astronomer  hiis  also  a  poet,  and  his  mathematical 
««rk8  are  composed  in  highly  polished  metre.  If  the  reader  figure 
to  himself  Euclid  in  Alcaic  measure,  Diophantus  in  anapests,  or 
the  Almagest  versified  with  all  the  variety  of  Horatian  metre,  he  will 
form  an  adequate  notion  of  this  incongruity. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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which  require  particular  notice;  referring  for  the  rest  to  the 
subjoined  tables,  in  which  the  various  kinds  are  succinctly 
exhibited  by  single  letters  descriptive  of  feet  scanned  in  the 
Indian  and  in  the  Latin  mode. 

In  the  best  Sanscrit  poems,  as  those  of  CAlidIsa, 
BHARAvi,  SrIharsha^  MAoha,  8cc«  the  poet  usually 
adheres  to  the  same,  or  at  least  to  similar  metre,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  canto  ;''^  excepting  towards  the  close  of 
it,  where  the  metre  is  usually  changed  in  the  last  two  or 
three  stanzas,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  rendering 
the  conclusion  more  impressive.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
metre  is  more  irregular,  being  changed  several  times  within 
the  same  canto,  or  even  altering  with  every  stanza. 

l%e  MaglMva panAiviya,  by  CAviRAjA,t  is  an  instance 
of  a  complete  poem,  every  canto  of  which  exhibits  variety 
of  metre.  This  extraordinary  poem  is  composed  with 
studied  ambiguity;  so  that  it  may,  at  the  option  of  the 
reader,  be  interpreted  as  relating  the  history  of  RAma  and 
other  descendants  of  Dasarat'ha,  or  that  of  Yudhish- 
f'HiRA  and  other  sons  of  PAn6u.  The  example  of  this 
singular  style  of  composition  had  been  set  by  Subandhu 
in  the  story  of  Vasavadatta^  and  BANABHAff a  in  his 
unfinished  work  entitled  Cadambari;  as  is  hinted  by  Ca- 
virAja.  Both  these  works,  which  like  the  Daiacumara 
of  Dand!^  are  prose  compositions  in  poetical  language^ 
and  therefore  reckoned  among  poems,  do  indeed  exhibit 
continual  instances  of  terms  and  phrases  employed  in  a 
double  sense :  but  not,  like  the  Raghava  paiiclaviya,  two 
distinct  stories  told  in  the  same  words. 

*  Writers  on  rhetoric  (as  the  author  of  the  Sdhitya  darpaha  and 
others)  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  metre  and  style  should  in 
general  be  uniform  in  each  canto :  but  they  admit  occasional  devia- 
tions in  regard  to  the  metre. 

t  So  the  author  has  called  himself. 
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The  following  passage  will  sufficiently  explain  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  poem  is  composed.  The  first  stanza  is  of 
the  mixed  sort  of  metre  named  UpajatU  which  will  be  im- 
mediately described ;  the  second  is  in  one  of  the  measures 
composing  it,  termed  Upendravcgra. 

60.  Matuh  iriyan  sandadhad  Indumatyah 

sl&ghyah  iaratcala  ivSclupanctehj 
AsaUf  prajipalanadacshahhavadj 

Ajasya  chacre  manasah  pramSdam. 
51.  Vichitraviryasya  divan  gatasya 

pituh  sa  rajyam  pratipadya  halyiy 
Purim  AySdhyanif  Dhritrashirabhadramf 
sa  hastisSbham  suc^ham  adhyuvasa. 
"  Having  the  beauty  of  his  mother  Indumat!,   and 
admirable  like  the  dewy  season  when  it  enjoys  the  beauty 
of  the  stars^  he  (DaSarat'ha)  made  glad  the  mind  of 
A  J  A*  by  his  skill  in  the  protection  of  the  people.     Suc- 
ceeding in  youth  to  the  kingdom  of  his  variously  valiant 
&ther,  who  departed  for  heaven,  he  dwelt  happily  in  the 

*  Aja  was  father,  and  [NDUMATf  mother  of  Da§arat*ha. 

h2 
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city  of  Ayodhyiiy  which  was  adoi*ned  with  elephants  and 
upheld  the  prospeinty  of  his  realm." 

Otherwise  interpreted  the  same  passage  signifies, 
'^  Having  the  beauty  of  his  mother,  and  admirable  like 
the  dewy  season  when  it  enjoys  the  beauty  of  the  stars  and 
of  the  moon,  he  (Pan  6u)  made  glad  the  heart  of  the  unborn 
god  by  his  skill  in  the  protection  of  creatures.  Succeeding 
in  youth  to  the  kingdom  of  his  father  ViCHiTRAviaYA* 
who  departed  for  heaven,  he  dwelt  happily  in  the  peaceful 
city  of  HcLstinapura  auspiciously  inhabited  by  Dhrita- 
RASuf  RA."     1.  50.  and  51. 

To  proceed  with  the  subject.  In  general  the  different 
sorts  of  verse  which  are  contained  in  the  subjoined  synop- 
tical table  of  uniform  metre,  are  used  singly,  and  the  stanza 
is  consequently  regular :  but  some  of  the  species,  differing 
little  from  each  other,  are  intermixed.  Thus  the  Indravajray 
measured  by  a  dactyl  between  two  epitrites  (third  and 
second),  and  the  Upendravajra,  which  begins  with  a  diiam- 
bus,  may  be  mixed  in  the  same  stanza.  This  sort  of  mixt 
metre  (an  example  of  which  has  been  just  now  exhibited) 
is  denominated  Upajati:  it  of  course  admits  fourteen 
variations  ;t  or,  with  the  regular  stanzas,  sixteen.  The 
relief  which  it  affords  from  the  rigorous  laws  of  the  uniform 
stanza,  renders  it  a  fevourite  metre  with  the  best  poets.  It 
has  been  much  employed  by  Calidasa,  in  whose  poem  on 
the  birth  and  marriage  of  PArvatI,  three  out  of  the  seven 
cantos  which  compose  it  are  in  this  metre;  as  are  eight 
out  of  nineteen  in  his  heroic  poem  on  the  glory  of  the  race 

ofRAOHU. 

The  last  mentioned  work,  which  is  entitled  Raghuvaniciy 

•  VicHiTRAvfBYA  was  husband  of  Piiifiu's  mother. 

t  They  have  distinct  names,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  Ch'han- 
dSmarta^tday  cited  by  the  commentator  on  the  VHUa  Retndcara :  as 
Mahiprabhd  Cantimad,  &c. 
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and  18  among  the  most  admired  compositions  in  the  Sanscrit 
tongue,  contains  the  history  of  RAma  and  of  his  predeces- 
sors and  successors,  from  DiLiPA  father  of  Raghu,  to 
AcNivERif  A  a  slothful  prince  who  was  succeeded  by  his 
widow  and  posthumous  son.  The  first  eight  cantos  relate 
chiefly  to  Raghu,  with  whose  history  that  of  his  father 
DiLfpAy  and  .of  his  son  Aja,  is  nearly  connected.  The 
next  eight  concern  RAma,  whose  story  is  in  like  manner 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  his  &ther  DajSarat'ha 
and  of  his  sons  Cusa  and  Lava.  The  three  concluding 
cantos  regard  the  descendants  of  Cu^a,  from  Atit'hi  to 
Agniverna,  both  of  whom  are  noticed  at  considerable 
length ;  each  being  the  subject  of  a  single  canto,  in  which 
their  characters  ai*e  strongly  contrasted ;  while  the  inter* 
mediate  princes,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  are  crowded 
into  the  intervening  canto,  which  is  little  else  than  a  dry 
genealogy. 

The  adventures  of  RAma  are  too  well  known  to  require 
any  detailed  notice  in  this  place.    The  poet  has  selected 
the  chief  circumstances  of  his  story,  and  narrates  them 
nearly  as  they  ai^  told  in  the  mythological  poems  and 
theogonies,  but  with  far  greater  poetical  embeUishments. 
Indeed,  the  general  style  of  the  poems  esteemed  sacred  (not 
excepting  from  this  censure  the  Ramayana  of  VAlmIci,) 
is  fiat,  diffuse,   and  no  less  deficient  in  ornament  than 
abundant  in  repetitions;   and   it   is  for  this  reason  that 
examples,  have  been  selected,  for  the  present  essay,  ex- 
clusively from   the  celebrated  profane  poems.      RAma's 
achievements  have  been  sung  by  the  profane  as  frequently 
as  by  the  sacred  poets.     His  story  occupies  a  considerable 
place  in  many  of  the  PuranaSy  and  is  the  sole  object  of 
VAlmIci's  poem,  and  of  another  entitled  Adhyatma  Ra- 
may  ana  J  which  is  ascribed  to  VyAsa.     A  fragment  of  a 
Ramayana,   attributed  to  BauohAyana  is  current  in  tho 
southern   part  of  the  Indian   peninsula;    and  the   gi*eat 
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philosophical  poem,  usually  cited  under  the  title  of  Y6ga 
vasishi'ha,  is  a  part  of  a  Ramdyana,  comprising  the  edu- 
cation of  the  devout  hero.  Among  profieme  poems  on  the 
same  subject,  the  Raghuvansa  and  BhaHicavya  with  the 
Raghavapandmiya  beforementioned,  are  the  most  esteemed 
in  Sanscritj  as  the  Ramayana  of  TulasIdAsa  and  Ramar 
chandrica  of  C&sayadAsa  are  in  Hindi.  The  minor 
poets,  who  have  employed  themselves  on  the  same  topic, 
both  in  Sanscrit  and  in  the  Pracrit  and  provincial  dialects, 
are  by  far  too  numerous  to  be  here  specified. 

The  other  poem  of  CAlidAsa  abovementioned,  thoogh 
entitled  Cumara  sambhava  or  origin  of  CumAra  (who  is 
son  of  PArvat!),  closes  with  PArvatI's  wedding.  It  has 
the  appearance  of  being  incomplete ;  and  a  tradition  nwMf 
that  it  originally  consisted  of  twenty-two  books.  However, 
it  relates  the  birth  of  the  goddess  as  daughter  of  mount 
'  Himalaya,  and  celebrates  the  religious  austerities  by 
which  she  gained  Siva  for  her  husband ;  after  Candarpa, 
or  Cupid,  had  failed  in  inspiring  Siva  with  a  passion  for 
her,  and  had  perished  (for  the  time)  by  the  fiery  wrath  of 
the  god.  The  pei'sonages,  not  excepting  her  &ther,  the 
snowy  mountain,  are  described  with  human  manners  and  the 
human  form,  with  an  exact  observance  of  Indian  costume. 

The  following  stanza  from  a  poem  in  mixed  language 
upon  the  same  subject  (the  birth  of  CumAra),  is  selected 
as  a  further  example  of  Upajati  metre,  and  as  a  specimen 
of  the  manner  in  which  Sanscrit  and  PracrU  are  some- 
times intermixed.  It  is  quoted  for  that  purpose  in  the 
Pingalavrittu 
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Balah  cumarah;  m  ch'hormun^'dAari.     Upad-hind 

hamu  ecca^ndri. 
Ahat^nisam  c^hai  visham  bhic*hdrt,      Gatir  bhamtrt 
cUa  cd  hamdri, 

Diviy  grieving  over  her  infant  son  CumAra  or  Scanda, 
says, 

^*  The  child  is  an  infant,  but  he  has  six  mouths  [to  be 
fed]:  I  am  a  helpless,  solitary  female:  night  and  day  my 
mendicant  husband  swallows  poison ;  what  resource  is  there, 
alas,  for  me?" 

An  instance  (tf  the  same  measure  used  in  the  Marahciia 
(Mahdrdshira)  language  is  quoted  by  the  commentator  on 
the  Vrttta  retndcara.  It  appears,  however,  from  the 
Hijrmes,  that  the  verse  is  there  subdivided  by  a  pause  after 
the  fifth  syllaUe. 

The  variety  of  the  Upajdti  metre  is  increased  by  the 
farther  mixtL  of  two  s^rte  of  iambic  n.eas««  Led 
Vaniasfha  and  Indravanid.  The  first  is  composed  of  a 
ehoriambus  between  two  diiambi ;  in  the  second,  the  first 
dissyllable  is  a  spondee  instead  of  an  iambic.  Instances  of 
tins  mixt  metre  occur  in  VAlmIci's  Rdmdyana,^  in  the 
Sri  SAdgavata  purdnOff  and  in  a  metaphysical  and  theo^ 
logical  drama  entitled  Prabddha  chandr6daya.% 

The  following  example  from  the  drama  now  mentioned, 
exhitnts  the  combination  of  those  four  sorts  of  metre  in  a 
single  stanza. 


*  In  a  passage  of  the  Sundara  cdnSa. 

t  Book  10th. 

I  Among  the  persons  of  this  drama  are  the  passions  and  vices 
(pride,  anger,  avarice,  &c.)  with  the  virtues  (as  pity  and  patience), 
sod  other  abstract  notions,  some  of  which  constitute  very  strange 
personifications*    The  author  was  CbKsh^a  Pa^6ita. 
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Vidya'prab6dh6daya'janma'bh{imir, 

Vararum  mucti-puri  niratyaya 
Atah  adSchchheda-vidhim  vidhitsur 

nivastum  atrecVhati  nityam  eva  sah. 

''  Varanasiy  the  indestructible  city  of  eternal  salvation,  is 
the  native  land  of  science  and  intellect:  hence,  one  desirous 
of  observing  the  precepts  by  which  a  continuance  of  family 
is  cut  off  [and  final  beatitude  obtained],  is  solicitous  to 
dwell  there  continually." 

The  same  term  iUpyati),  as  descriptive  of  mixt  metre, 
has  been  also  applied  to  the  intermixture  of  two  spondaic 
measures  named  VatSrmi  and  Salini ;  which  are  very  simi- 
lar, the  first  having  an  anapaest,  the  other  a  cretic,  between 
a  dispondeus  and  second  epitritus,  with  a  pause  at  the 
fourth  syllable.  Analogous  to  the  first  of  these  are  the 
RafhSddhata  and  Swdgata,  measured  by  an  anapaest 
preceded  by  two  trochees,  and  followed  in  the  one  by  two 
iambics,  and  in  the  other  by  an  ionic.  These  and  the  fH«- 
ceding  are  metres  in  very  common  use  with  the  best  poets ; 
and  instanced  of  them  will  occur  in  subsequent  extracts, 
chosen  for  the  sake  of  other  measures  with  which  they  are 
joined. 

The  several  sorts  of  metre  above  described  are,  like  the 
two  last,  also  employed  separately :  for  instance,  the  first 
cantos  of  the  Naishadhiya  of  SrIharsha,  and  Ciratdr- 
juniya  ofBHARAvi,  as  well  as  that  of  the  epic  poem  of 
MAoHA,  are  in  the  iambic  measure  called  VansasVha ; 
which  recurs  again  in  other  parts  of  the  same  poems ;  espe- 
cially in  the  CiratUy  of  which  four  books  out  of  eighteen 
are  in  this  measure. 

The  first  of  the  works  just  now  mentioned  is  a  poem 
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io  twenty-two  cantoB,  on  the  marriage  of  Nala,  king  of 
Nishadha,  and  DamayantI,  daughter  of  BhIma,  king  of 
Viderbha.  It  is  a  favourite  poem  on  a  favourite  subject ; 
and  though  confessedly  not  free  from  faults,  is  by  many 
esteemed  the  most  beautiful  compo^tion  in  the  Sanscrit 
language.  The  marriage  of  Nala  and  Damayant!,  his 
loss  of  his  kingdom  by  gaming,  through  the  fraudulent 
devices  of  Call  disguised  in  the  human  form,  his  desertion 
of  his  wife  and  his  transformation,  her  distresses,  her 
discovery  of  him,  and  his  restoration  to  his  proper  form 
and  to  his  throne,  are  related  in  another  poem  already 
noticed  under  the  title  of  NMdtaya.  Their  adventures 
likewise  constitute  an  episode  of  the  Mahabharatay*  and 
are  the  subject  of  a  novel  in  prose  and  verse,  by  Trivi- 
crama  BHAff a,  entitled  Naldchampuf  or  Damayanti 
cat  ha.  SrIharsha's  poem,  though  containing  much 
beautiful  poetry  according  to  the  Indian  taste,  is  very 
barrea  of  incident.  It  brings  the  story  no  further  than  the 
marriage  of  Nala  and  DamayantI,  and  the  description 
of  their  mutual  affection  and  happiness,  which  continues 
notwithstanding  the  machinations  of  Cali.  The  romantic 
and  interesting  adventures  subsequent  to  the  marriage,  as 
told  in  the  Nalddaya,  are  here  wholly  omitted ;  wliile  the 
poet,  vrith  a  degree  of  licentiousness,  which  is  but  too  well 
accommodated  to  the  taste  of  his  countrymen,  indulges  in 
glowing  descriptions  of  sensual  love. 

The  foUovring  example  of  Vansast^ha  metre  is  from  the 
introduction  of  the  Naishadhiya.  To  render  the  author's 
meaning  intelligible,  it  may  be  necessary  to  premise,  that 
the  mere  celebrating  of  Nala  and  DamayantI  is  reckoned 

•  From  the  53d  to  the  79th  chapters  of  the  f^ana  parva. 

t  A  composition,  in  which  prose  and  verse  arc  intermixed,  is  called 
Champu. 
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sufficient  to  remove  the  taint  of  a  sinfbl  age,  and  is  so 
declared  in  a  passage  of  the  Mahabharata. 

VansasVJia  metre. 

chsi'lMWf^iHlf^c^WrM 

Pavitram  atratanutejagad  yugi, 

smritUf  rasa-^shalanayeva  yat,  cafha; 

Cat^ham  na  sa  mad'-giramf  avilam  api^ 
stvasivinim  eva,  pavitrayishyatu 

"  How  should  a  story,  which,  being  remembered,  purifies 
the  world  in  the  present  age,  as  it  were  by  an  actual  ablu- 
tion, foil  of  purifying  my  voice,  however  faulty,  when  em- 
ployed on  this  narration."     1.  3, 

In  the  following  passage  from  BhAravI's  Ciratarjuniya, 
the  last  stanza  is  an  example  of  the  Malini  metre,  and  the 
preceding  one  of  the  Pushpitagra;  which  will  be  noticed 
further  on :  all  the  rest  are  in  the  Vansast'ha  measure.  It 
is  the  close  of  a  reproachful  speech  of  DraupadI  to  her 
eldest  husband,  Yudhish'Fhira,  inciting  him  to  break  the 
compact  with  Dury6dhana,  by  which  the  PAn6avas 
had  engaged  to  remain  twelve  years  in  exile. 
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f^<MfdHlMfviHt>y<(,Muiif5ni»M'n 

"  I  do  not  comprehend  this  thy  prudence ;  for  opinions 
are  indeed  various :  but  anguish  forces  itself  on  my  mind 
when  considering  thy  extreme  distress.  Thou,  who  didst 
formerly  repose  on  a  costly  couch,  and  wert  wakened  with 
auspicious  praise  and  song,  now  sleepest  (in  the  ground 
strewed   with   pungent  grass,   and   art   roused  from    thy 
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slumbers  by  the  dismal  howlings  of  shakals.  Thy  feet, 
which,  resting  on  a  footstool  adorned  with  precious  stones, 
were  tinged  by  the  dust  of  the  blossoms  in  the  chaplets 
worn  by  prostrate  monarchs,  now  tread  the  wilderness, 
where  the  tips  of  sharp  grass  are  cropped  by  the  teeth  of 
stags.  Thy  person,  O  king,  which  formerly  gained  beauty 
by  feeding  on  the  blessed  remnant  of  the  feast  given  to 
holy  men,  now  wastes  with  thy  glory,  while  thou  feedest 
on  the  firuits  of  the  forest.  That  thou  art  reduced  to  this 
conditicm  by  the  act  of  thy  enemies,  harrows  up  my  soul. 
To  the  valiant,  whose  courage  is  unsubdued  by  the  foe, 
misfortune  is  a  triumph.  Relinquishing  peace,  O  king,  be 
active,  and  rouse  thy  energy  for  the  slaughter  of  thy  foes. 
Placid  saints,  not  kings,  attain  perfection,  disarming  their 
enemies  by  patience.  If  persons  such  as  thee,  whose  ho- 
nour is  their  wealth,  who  are  leaders  of  the  brave,  submit 
to  such  insupportable  disgrace,  then  is  magnanimity  de- 
stroyed without  resource.  If,  divested  of  courage,  thou 
deem  submission  the  means  of  lasting  ease,  then  quit  thy 
bow,  the  symbol  of  a  sovereign,  and  becoming  a  hermit, 
feed  here  with  oblations  the  purifying  flame.  Adherence 
to  the  compact  is  not  good  for  thee,  valiant  prince,  while 
thy  foes  compass  thy  disgrace;  for  kings,  ambitious  of 
victory,  scruple  not  the  use  of  stratagem  in  treating  with 
enemies.  Thee,  who  by  force  of  fate  and  time  art  now  sunk 
in  the  deep  ocean  of  calamity,  dull  with  diminished  splen- 
dour, and  slow  to  enterprise,  may  fortune  again  attend,  as 
thou  risest  like  the  sun  with  the  new  bom  day,  dispelling 
hostile  gloom."     1.  37—46. 

To  return  to  the  enumeration  of  analogous  sorts  of 
metre.  A  true  spondaic  metre,  named  Vidyunmala,  con- 
sisting of  four  spondees,  with  a  pause  in  the  middle  of  the 
verse,  which  virtually  divides  the  tetrastich  into  a  stanza  of 
eight,  is  often  mixed,  as  before  observed,  with  the  metre 
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termed  Crityarya,  containing  the  same  quantity  in  a  greater 
number  of  syllables. 

Other  measures,  also  containing  the  same  quantity  but 
in  a  greater  number  of  syllables,  occur  among  the  species 
of  uniform  metre.  The  subjoined  note''^  exhibits  several 
species,  in  which  the  verse  is  divided  by  the  position  of  the 
pauses  into  two  parts  equal  in  quantity,  and  some  of  them 
equal  in  number  of  syllables.  Further  instances  are  also 
stated  in  the  notes,  of  metre  containing  the  same  quantity 
similarly  reducible  to  equal  feet^f  Some  of  the  species  of 
metre  which  contain  a  greater  number  of  syllables,  are 
reducible,  in  conformity  to  the  position  of  their  pauses,  to 
this  class.  % 

All  these  varieties  of  metre  have  a  great  analogy  to  the 
Matrasanuzca  and  other  species  before  described,  which 
similarly  contain  the  quantity  of  sixteen  short  syllables  or 
eight  long,  reducible  to  four  equal  feet. 

Among  the  kinds  of  metre  described  at  the  foot  of  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  the  Dddhacay  Totaca,  and  Pra- 
mitacshara  are  the  most  common.  A  stanza  in  the  ana- 
paestic measure  named  Pramitacshara,  in  which  each  verse 
exhibits  aUiteration  at  its  close,  has  been  already  quoted 

*  Rucmav(Ui  or  Champacamdld,  composed  of  alternate  dactyls  and 
spondees ;  Mattd,  measured  by  three  spondees  with  four  short  sylla- 
bles before  the  last;  Pa^ava,  containing^  a  spondee  and  dactyl,  and 
an  anapaest  and  spondee ;  Bhrrnnaravilasitdy  measured  by  two  spon- 
dees, four  short  syllables  and  an  anapaest;  JaUMhatagatd,  composed 
of  alternate  amphibrachys  and  anapaests;  and  several  other  species,  as 
Ctuuma  vichitra,  Mahigu^  nicara,  Cudmaia  danil,  Lalandf  &c. 

t  D6dhaca,  composed  of  three  dactyls  and  a  spondee ;  7b2aca,  con- 
taining^ four  anapaests ;  Pramitdcshard,  measured  by  three  anapaests 
with  an  amphibrachys  for  the  second  foot ;  Mdld,  a  species  of  Chan- 
dravartd,  and  some  others. 

X  Thus  Mattdctidd  combines  two  simple  kinds,  the  Fidyunmdld  and 
Chandravartd,  So  Craunchapadd  is  composed  of  two  species  before- 
mentioned,  the  Champacamdld  and  Mahiguna. 
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finom  the  fifth  canto  of  the  Ciratarjvniya  of  BhAravI. 
The  specimen  of  anapeestic  measure  TSiacOf  which  will  he 
here  died  from  the  close  of  the  NalSdaya^  is  a  further 
instance  of  alliteration  introduced  into  every  stanza  of  this 
ni^kr  poem* 

T6fACA. 

M<MIM<*llM<*IIM<**n 

Ari-sanhatir  asya  vaneshu  sucham 

padam  apadam  apad  arm  'padama. 
Suc*hadan  cha  yafhaiva  janaya  Harim 
yatam  ayatamaya  tarn  ayata  Ma. 
"  The  luckless  and  despondent  crowd  of  his  foes  found 
in  the  forests  a  calamitous  place  of  sorrow ;  and  prosperity 
was  constant  to  him,  who  gave  happiness  to  a  sincerely 
affectionate  people,  as  she  clings  to  Hari,  who  blesses  the 
gwl^ess.**    4.  46. 

It  has  been  before  said,  that,  in  several  sorts  of  metre, 
the  pauses  would  justify  the  division  of  the  stanza  into  a 
greater  number  of  verses  than  four,  and  instances  have 
been  shown,  where  either  the  number  of  syllables,  or  the 
quantity,  would  be  the  same  in  each  verse  of  a  stanza  of 
ei^ty  twelve,  or  even  sixteen  short  verses.  In  the  follow- 
ing species  of  metre,  the  verses  of  the  stanza,  subdivided 
according  to  the  pauses,  are  unequal. 

The  l^rdiilavicriSitaf  a  very  common  metre,  of  which 
examples  occur  in  the  former  volumes  of  Asiatic  Re- 
searches,* is  a  tetrastich,  in  which  the  verse  consists  of 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  279. 
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nineteen  syllables  divided  by  the  pause  into  portions  of 
twelve  and  seven  syllables  respectively.  The  following 
instance  of  this  metre  is  from  the  close  of  the  first  book  of 
MAgha's  epic  poem;  where  NAreda,  having  delivered 
a  message  from  Indra^  inciting  CrYshna  to  war  with 
SiSupAla,  king  of  the  Chedis,  departs,  leaving  the  hero 
highly  incensed  against  his  kinsman  and  enemy. 

O'tn  ityuctavato  *t'ha  sarngina,  iti 

vyahritya  vachan,  nabhas 
Tasminn  utpatitt  purah  sura-munav 

ind6h  sriyam  bibhrati, 
Satrunam  anisam  mnasa-pisunah, 

cruddhasya  Chaidyam  prati, 
VySmniva,  bhiiicuii  ch^kalena,  vadane 

citus  chacar'  aspadam. 

^'  While  the  divine  sage,  having  deUvered  this  discourse, 
ascended  the  sky,  bearing  on  his  front  the  radiance  of  the 
moon ;  the  hero,  armed  with  a  bow,  uttered  an  expressioa 
of  assent ;  and  the  frown,  which  found  place  on  his  brow 
wreakful  against  the  prince  of  the  Chedis,  was  as  a  portent 
in  the  heavens,  foretokening  destruction  of  his  foes."  1,  75. 

The  MandacrantUf  which  is  the  metre  in  which  the 
Mighaduta  is  composed,  has  pauses  subdividing  each 
verse  of  seventeen  syllables  into  three  portions,  containing 
four,  six,  and  seven  syllables  respectively :  viz.  two  spon- 
dees ;  two  pyrrhichii  and  an  iambic ;  a  cretic,  trochee,  and 
spondee.     The  Harini  differs  from  the  preceding  in  trans- 
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posing  the  first  and  second  portions  of  the  verse^  and  mak- 
ing the  third  consist  of  an  anapaest  between  two  iambics. 
An  instance  of  it  will  be  subsequently  exhibited. 

The  example  of  the  first  mentioned  metre,  here  inserted, 
is  from  the  Megha  ddta.  This  elegant  little  poem,  attri- 
buted as  before  observed  to  CAlidAsa,  and  comprising  no 
more  than  116  stanzas,  supposes  a  Yacsha  or  attendant  of 
CuvfeRA  to  have  been  separated  fi*om  a  beloved  wife  by  an 
imprecation  of  the  god  CuvfeRA,  who  was  irritated  by  the 
negligence  of  the  attendant,  in  suffering  the  celestial  garden 
to  be  trodden  down  by  Indra's  elephant.  The  distracted 
demigod,  banished  from  heaven  to  the  earth,  where  he 
takes  his  abode  on  a  hill  on  which  RAma  once  sojourned,* 
entreats  a  passing  cloud  to  convey  an  affectionate  message 
to  his  wife. 

Mandacranta  metre. 

^l«HIHlyN<*lR|Jjih'iNi(^«M«tiWltl 


*  Called  Rdmoffiri. 
VOL.  II.  I 
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6.  Jatam  vanse,  bhuvana^vidite,  pushcaravartacan&m^ 
Janami  tioam,  pracriti'puruskan,camarupam,Magh6nah, 
Tend  *rt'hitwan,  twayiy  vidhi-vasdd  durabandhur,  gato 

Yachnya  mSgha  varam  adhigune,  nadkame  labdhacama. 

7.  Santaptanan  twam  asi  saranan ;  tat,  pay  Ada,  priyayah 
Sandesam  me  hara,  dhanapati-crddha-visleshitasya, 
Gantavya  te  vasatir  Alaca  nama  yacsheswardnam. 
VdhySdyana^sfhita-Hara^siraS'chandrica-Hlhauta-har- 

myd. 

"  I  know  thee  sprung  from  the  celebrated  race  of  dilu- 
yian  clouds,  a  minister  of  Indra,  who  dost  assume  any 
form  at  pleasure:  to  thee  I  become  an  humble  suitor,  being 
separated  by  the  power  of  fate  from  my  beloved  spouse :  a 
request  preferred  in  vain  to  the  noble  is  better  than  success- 
ful solicitation  to  the  vile.  Thou  art  the  refuge  to  the  in- 
flamed :  therefore  do  thou,  O  cloud,  convey  to  my  beloved 
a  message  from  me  who  am  banished  by  the  wrath  of  the 
god  of  riches.  Thou  must  repair  to  Alacd  the  abode  of  the 
lord  of  Yacskas,  a  palace  of  which  the  walls  are  whitened  by 
the  moonbeams  from  the  crescent  on  the  head  of  Siva, 
who  seems  fixed  in  the  grove  without."    6  and  7. 

The  Sic'kaririiy  also  a  common  metre,  distributes  seven- 
teen syllables  into  portions  of  six  and  eleven :  an  iambic 
and  two  spondees  in  the  one,  and  a  tribrachys,  anapaest, 
dactyl,  and  iambic  in  the  other.  This  is  the  metre  of  the 
Ananda  lahari,  a  hymn  of  which  SancarAcharya  is  the 
reputed  author,  and  which  is  addressed  to  Siva,  the  Sacti 
or  energy  of  Siva  or  MAnAofevA.  It  comprises  a  hun- 
dred stanzas  of  orthodox  poetry  held  in  gieat  estimation  by 
the  devout  followers  of  Sancara:  the  devotional  poetry 
of  the  Hindus  does  not  usually  employ  metre  of  so  high  an 
order. 

Examples  of  this  measure  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent 
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extract  from  a  work  of  a  very  different  kind :  a  drama^ 
by  BhavabhCti  entitled  Malati  madhava. 

The  Malini,  consisting  of  fifteen  syllables,  places  two 
tribrachys  and  a  spondee  in  the  one  subdivided  portion  of 
the  verse,  and  a  cretic,  trochee,  and  spondee,  in  the  other. 
An  instance  of  it  occurs  in  a  former  extract  from  the  Cira- 
tarjuniya.  Hie  following  example  of  this  metre  is  from 
the  drama  abovementioned.  The  passage  is  descriptive  of 
a  love-sick  maid. 

Mdlini  metre. 

qf<iif<dAiUII^1*JMH^M<iffl: 

PaHmridita-mrmali'mlanam  angam ;  pravrittih 
Cafham  api  parivara-prarfhanabhih  criyasu. 
Calayati  cha  himans&r  nishcalancasya  lacshmim 
A  bhinava'cari'danta'chchhtda^cantah  capulah . 
"  Her  person  is  weary  like  bruised  threads  of  a  lotos ; 
scarcely  can  the  earnest  entreaties  of  her  attendants  incite 
her  to  any  exertion ;  her  cheek,  pale  as  new  wrought  ivory, 
emulates  the  beauty  of  a  spotless  moon."     1.  22. 

The  Praharshini,  containing  thirteen  syllables,  separates 
a  molossus  from  two  pyrrhichii,  as  many  trochees,  and  a 
spondee.  An  example  of  it  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent 
extract  from  Bhavabh^jti's  drama. 

The  Rtichira,  with  the  same  number  of  syllables,  dis- 
joins two  iambics  from  two  pyrrhichii,  a  trochee,  and  cretic. 
The  opening  stanza  of  the  Bhatiicavya  may  serve  as  an 
instance  of  this  metre.  The  poem  bearing  that  title  is  on 
the  subject  of  the  adventures  of  Rama  :  it  is  comprised  in 

I  2 
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twenty-two  cantos.  Being  composed  purposely  for  the 
practical  illustration  of  grammar,  it  exhibits  a  studied 
variety  of  diction,  in  which  words  anomalously  inflected  are 
most  frequent.  The  style,  however,  is  neither  obscure  nor 
inelegant;  and  the  poem  is  reckoned  among  the  classical 
compositions  in  the  Sanscrit  language.  The  author  was 
BhartrKhari:  not,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  name, 
the  celebrated  brother  of  VicramAditya  ;  but  a  gram- 
marian and  poet,  who  was  son  of  SrIdhara  swAmI,  as 
we  are  informed  by  one  of  his  scholiasts,  VidyAvin6de. 

Ruchira  metre. 

^d  I  pel  r?l<SL|  <8i  i,^i|<  \^r\ :  1 

AbhUin  nrtp6,  vibudha-sa&hak,  parantapah, 
Srutanwitd,  Dasarafha  ityudahritah, 

Gunair  varam,  bhuvana-hita-chch^halenayyam 
Sanatanah  pitaram  upagamat  swayam. 

*'  He,  whom  the  eternal  chose  for  a  father,  that  he  might 
benefit  the  world  [in  a  human  form],  was  a  king,  a  friend 
of  the  gods,  a  discomfiter  of  foes,  and  versed  in  science : 
his  name  was  DaSarat'ha.  He  was  a  prince  eminent  for 
his  virtues."     1.  1. 

The  Suvadana  distributes  twenty  syllables  in  three  por- 
tions of  the  verse:  one  containing  two  spondees  and  a 
bacchius;  the  second  four  short  syllables  and  an  anapaest; 
the  third  a  spondee,  pyrrhichius,  and  iambic.  The  Srag- 
dhara,  a  very  common  metre,  differs  from  it  only  in  the  third 
portion  of  the  verse,  which  contains  a  trochee,  spondee,  and 
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baccbius :  but  here  tbe  number  of  syllables  in  every  sub- 
division is  equal :  viz.  seven.  In  all  the  other  instances 
above  described,  the  subdivisions  of  the  regular  verses  were 
unequal. 

The  following  sorts  of  metre,  which  are  usually  em- 
ployed,  have  no  pauses  but  at  the  close  of  the  verse.  The 
Druta  vilambita  contains  in  each  verse  two  anapaests  pre- 
ceded by  three  short  syllables  and  a  long  one,  and  followed 
by  an  iambic.  Instances  of  this  measure  have  been  already 
cited  in  an  extract  from  the  Ciratarjuniya.  The  Sragvini 
is  measured  by  a  trochee,  spondee,  and  iambic  repeated ; 
as  the  Bhujangaprayata  is  by  a  similar  repetition  of  an 
iambic,  trochee,  and  spondee.  Both  sorts  of  metre  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  classic  poems. 

The  Vasantatilacay  which  consists  of  a  spondee,  iambic, 
tribrachys,  dactyl,  trochee,  and  spondee,  is  one  of  the 
metres  in  most  general  use.  It  commonly  occurs  as  a 
change  from  other  metre.  But  the  whole  fifth  canto  of 
Magha's  poem  is  in  this  measure.  The  Chaura  pancha- 
Oca,  a  short  poem  before  described,  is  in  the  same  metre, 
and  so  is  a  pathetic  elegy  on  the  death  of  a  beloved  wife 
which  occurs  in  the  Bhamani  vilasa,  a  collection  of  mis- 
cellaneous poetry  by  JagannAt'ha  Panclita  raja.  It 
begins  thus : 

Vasantatilaca, 

Since  fate,  alas !  is  become  adverse,  and  the  gem  of 
kindred  is  departed  towards  heaven,  to  whom,  O  my  soul, 
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wilt  thou  tell  thy  grief?   and  who  will  appease  thy  anguish 
with  reireshing  words?" 

The  following  passage  from  some  Hindi  poem,  is  quoted 
in  NJIrAyana  BHAff  a*s  commentary  on  the  Vrttta  ret' 
nacara  as  a  specimen  of  this  metre  in  the  Canyacubja 
dialect. 

Candarpa-riipa  jaba  ten  tumha  linha,  CrtshAa  ! 

L6c6pacama  hama  hin,  bahu-pira,  ch'hSri. 
Jan  bketicain  viraha-pira  nasdu  miri, 

Yain  bhanti  duti  pai*h'dij  cahi  bata^  G6pi,* 
'^  CrKshna,  since  thou  didst  assume  the  form  of  Cupid, 
I  have  neglected  worldly  afiairs^  suffering  much  anxiety. 
Relieve  by  thy  presence  the  pain  of  separation  which  I 
endure.  Such  was  the  message,  with  which  the  G6p1  dis- 
patched her  embassadress." 

V.  Slbca  or  Vactra. 

The  most  common  Sanscrit  metre  is  the  stanza  of  four 
verses  containing  ei^ht  syllables  each,  and  denominated 
from  the  name  of  the  class,  Antishiubh,  Several  species 
of  it  have  been  described.  Two  Very  simple  kinds  of  it 
occur,  consisting  of  iambic,  or  trochaic  feet  exclusively :+ 

•  Short  vowels,  when  final,  are  so  faintly  sounded,  that  they  are 
usually  omitted  in  writing  the  provincial  languages  of  India  in  Roman 
character.  But  they  have  been  here  preserved  at  the  close  of  words  ; 
being  necessary,  as  in  Sanscrti^  for  correctly  exhibiting  the  metre. 

t  The  first  termed  Pramdni^  the  other  SamanU  Considered  as  a 
species  of  uniform  metre,  the  first  is  also  named  Naz/astoardpiM  or 
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the  rest  are  included  in  one  general  designation.*  But 
several  analogous  species  are  comprehended  under  the 
denomination  of  Vactra.  Here  the  laws  of  the  metre, 
leaving  only  the  first  and  eighth  syllables  indeterminate, 
require  either  a  bacchius  or  an  amphibrachys  +  before  the 
eighth  syllable,  and  forbid  an  anapaest  or  tribrachys  after 
the  first;  as  also  in  the  second  and  fourth  verses  of  the 
stanza,  an  amphimacer.  A  variety  of  this  metre  introduces 
a  tribrachys  before  the  eighth  syllable  in  the  fii*st  and  third 
verses,  and  a  bacchius  in  the  second  and  fourth  j;.  And 
another  sort,^  which  admits  five  varieties,  requires  the 
penultimate  syllable  to  be  short  in  the  second  and  fourth 
verses;  and  introduces  before  the  eighth  syllable  of  the 
first  and  third  verses,  a  dactyl,  anapcBSt,  tribrachys,  amphi- 
macer, or  molossus. 

The  metre  which  is  most  in  use,  is  one  of  the  species 
now  described,  in  which  the  number  of  syllables  is  deter- 
minate (viz.  eight),  but  the  quantity  variable.  Ca  lid  As  a 
appropriates  to  this  metre  the  term  Sl6ca  (abbreviated  from 
Anushiubh  slSca);  and  directs,  that  the  fifth  syllable  of 
each  verse  be  short,  the  sixth  long,  and  the  seventh  alter- 
nately long  and  short.  The  mythological  poems  mider  the 
title  otPurana,  and  the  metrical  treatises  on  law  and  other 
sciences,  are  almost  entirely  composed  in  this  easy  verse ; 
with  a  sparing  intermixture  of  other  analogous  sorts,  and 
with  the  still  rarer  introduction  of  other  kinds  of  metre. 

Matailicd,  and  the  second  is  denominated  Mallicd,  There  is  also  a 
regalar  measure  which  alternates  trochees  and  iambics,  and  is  deno- 
minated ManavacdcriSd :  and  another,  named  Chitrapadd,  consisting 
of  two  dactyls  and  a  spondee. 

•  Vitdna. 

t  The  metre  is  named  Pat^hyd  when  an  amphibrachys  is  intro- 
duced in  the  second  and  fourth  verses;  some  say  in  the  first  and 
third. 

I  Chapaid.  §  f^ipuld. 
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The  varieties  of  the  Anusliiubh  sl6ca  which  most  frequently 
occur^  make  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  syllables  of  the 
first  and  third  verse  all  long  or  all  shoil;  or  else  the  fifth 
long  with  the  sixth  and  seventh  short.  Thus  varied,  it  is  much 
used  by  the  best  poets.  CalidAsa  has  employed  it  in  the 
second  and  sixth  cantos  of  his  poem  entitled  Cumara  sam- 
bhava,  and  in  the  first,  fourth,  and  several  others  of  the 
Raghuvansa,  The  second  and  nineteenth  cantos  of  MA- 
gha's  poem  are  in  this  metre,  and  so  is  the  eleventh  of 
the  Cirdtarjuniya. 

The  examples  here  subjoined  are  from  MAgha's  poem. 
One  passage  is  part  of  a  speech  of  BalarAma  to  CntsH- 
NA,  urging  him  to  the  immediate  commencement  of  hosti- 
lities against  SisupAla  :  the  other  is  extracted  fromUn- 
dhava's  reply,  dissuading  CrYshna  fi*om  instant  war,  and 
advising  his  previous  compliance  with  YuDHiSHfuiRA's 
invitation  to  assist  at  a  solemn  sacrifice  which  the  king  was 
on  the  point  of  celebrating  at  Indraprasfha, 

^Mch^irVuiHRy^lil^uilLichiriull  1 
MlRlrHi4HuW0<'Mchl<*d«^irH^  tl^lfTl 
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f^'MIMH  1^1  <U|f^<Mcri5yii rich:  Tl^^tl 
M<|cW:TrftH%i't|k'5itJ<rlfyc|  -ft J^  J^  tl 
r1fMI>s1'iPl\ci|^^ciHl|iH|chir<U|:  tig  Mil 

BalarAm  A  speaks. ''  A  proved  enemy,  and  a  tried  iriend, 
are  most  to  be  regarded ;  for  they  are  known  by  their  actions : 
others,  presumed  to  be  so,  from  temper  or  affinity,  may  be 
found  in  the  end  to  be  friend  or  foe.  Peace  may  be  main- 
tained with  a  natural  enemy,  who  confers  benefits ;  not  with 
a  presumptive  friend,  who  commits  outrages ;  kindness  or 
injury,  is  the  proper  test  of  both.  The  king  of  the  Chedis 
was  offended,  O  Hari,  by  the  seizure  of  RucminI;  for 
woman  is  the  chief  cause,  that  the  tree  of  discord  takes  root. 
Whilst  thou  wert  engaged  in  subduing  the  offspring  of  the 
earth,  he  besieged  this  city,  as  darkness  encircles  the  skirts 
^  Miru  while  the  sun  is  remote.  To  hint,  that  he  ravished 
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the  wife  of  Vabhru  is  enough :  the  narration  of  crimes  is 
too  disgustful.  Thus  aggrieved  by  thee,  and  having  much 
injured  us,  the  son  of  Srutasravas  is  an  enemy  demon- 
strated by  deeds.  The  man  who  is  negligent,  while  an 
enraged  foe  meditates  aggressions,  sleeps  in  the  wind  with 
fire  under  his  arm.  What  forbearing  man,  who  would 
cheerfully  dissemble  a  slight  and  single  injury,  can  patiently 
endure  repeated  wrongs  ?  At  other  times,  patience  becomes 
a  man  ;  and  pudency,  a  woman :  but  valour  befits  the  in- 
sulted warrior ;  as  modesty  should  be  laid  aside  by  a  woman 
in  the  nuptial  bed.  Whoever  lives  (may  none  so  live!) 
tortured  by  the  pain  of  insults  from  his  enemy,  would  that 
he  had  never  been  bom,  vainly  giving  his  mother  anguish. 
Dust,  which,  kicked  by  the  foot  of  the  traveller,  rises  and 
settles  on  his  head,  is  less  contemptible  than  the  dastard, 
who  is  contented  under  wrongs."  2.  36 — 46. 
Uddhava,  in  reply,  addressed  to  CrYshna  : 


5T^'ft^V:W?CftrT^JrFrTTl%1rr  1 
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rfU[«IMI^«Ti<|^r^:^^!^IMUdlM«iri,  1 

**  The  just  king  and  his  kinsmen,  relying  on  thee  for  an 
associate  capable  of  sustaining  the  heaviest  burden,  are 
willing  to  undertake  the  task  of  a  solemn  sacrifice.  Even 
to  enemies,  who  court  them,  the  magnanimous  show  kind- 
ness ;  as  rivers  convey  to  the  ocean  the  rival  torrents  from 
the  mountains.  Violence,  used  against  foes  by  the  strong, 
is  at  length  successful ;  but  friends,  once  offended,  are  not 
easily  reconciled  even  by  compliances.  Thou  thinkest,  that  the 
slaughter  of  the  foe  will  most  gratify  the  inhabitants  of 
heaven ;  but  far  better  is  it  to  present  offerings,  which  are 
desired  by  the  deities  who  devour  oblations.  What  the 
virtuous  offer,  under  the  name  of  ambrosia,  in  flames,  whose 
tongues  are  holy  prayers,  was  the  splendid  ornament  of  the 
ocean  churned  by  the  mountain  Mandara.  The  promise 
made  by  thee  to  thy  father's  venerable  sister,  to  forgive  her 
son  a  hundred  offences,  should  be  strictly  observed.  Let 
the  intellect  of  a  good  man  be  sharp  without  wounding ; 
let  his  actions  be  vigorous,  but  conciliatory ;  let  his  mind 
be  warm  without  inflaming:  and  let  his  word,  when  he 
speaks,  be  rigidly  maintained.  Before  the  appointed  hour, 
even  thou  art  not  able  to  destroy  the  tyrant,  on  whom  thy- 
self conferred  that  boon ;  no  more  than  the  sun  can  pre- 
maturely close  the  day,  which  he  himself  enlightens."  2. 
103—110. 
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V.  Compound  metre. 

Instances  of  compound  metre  have  been  already  exhibited 
under  the  designation  of  Upajdti,  consisting  of  two  kinds  of 
simple  metre  variously  combined :  two  of  these  combina- 
tions are  repeated  under  the  head  of  half  equal  metre,  with 
the  contrasted  names  of  Ac'hyanact  and  Viparitac'hyancun. 
Other  species  of  metre  belonging  to  this  class  are  in  use 
among- eminent  poets:  particularly  the  Pushpitagra  and 
Aparavactra.  In  the  first,  both  verses  are  terminated  by 
two  trochees  and  a  spondee,  and  begin  with  four  short 
syllables,  one  verse  interposing  a  pyrrhichius,  and  the  other 
a  dactyl.  In  the  next  species,  both  verses  are  terminated 
by  three  iambics,  and  begin  like  the  preceding  with  four 
short  syllables;  but  one  verse  interposes  a  single  short 
syllable,  and  the  other  a  trochee. 

Examples  of  the  first  of  these  mixed  measures  are  very 
common.  One  instance  has  been  already  exhibited  in  a 
quotation  from  the  first  canto  of  BhAravI's  poem  of 
Arjuna  and  the  mountaineer.  The  whole  tenth  canto  of 
the  same  poem,  and  the  seventh  of  Magha's  death  of 
Si  SUP  Ala,  are  in  this  mixt  metre.  The  second  is  less 
common :  but  an  instance  occurs  in  the  eis:hteenth  canto  of 
the  Ciratarjuniya, 

The  close  of  the  ninth  canto  of  CAlidAsa's  Raghu- 
vansa,  exhibiting  a  variety  of  metre,  in  which  two  of  the 
species  now  mentioned  are  included,  is  here  cited,  for  the 
sake  of  these  and  other  species  which  have  been  before 
described.  The  subject  is  DaSarat'ha's  hunt,  in  which 
he  slew  the  hermit's  son :  a  story  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  the  Ramayana, 
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d'lNrfl'MrJiJIkMrsHM^'l 

^'H^M<l«<a|3tifHMrdmilM 

f<«MHIH«M(rWciMfMy5|i||ct,|. 
<rPl^^fM^rH^rdd*irfi^cd  1 
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''  Thus  did  the  chase,  like  an  artful  mistress^  allure  the 
kingy  forgetful  of  all  other  business^  and  leaving  to  his 
ministers  the  burthen  of  the  state,  while  his  passion  grew 
by  indulgence. 

"  The  king,  without  his  retinue,  passed  the  night  in  some 
sequestered  spot,  reposing  on  a  bed  of  leaves  and  blossoms, 
and  enlightened  by  the  flame  of  wild  herbs.  At  dawn^ 
being  awakened  by  the  flapping  of  his  elephant's  ears  in 
place  of  the  royal  drums,  he  delighted  in  listening  to  the 
sweet  and  auspicious  tones  of  chirping  birds. 

*'  One  day,  pursuing  an  antelope,  and  outstripping  his  at- 
lendants,  he  arrived,  with  his  horse  foaming  with  fatigue,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Tamasaf  a  stream  frequented  by  the  devout. 
In  its  waters  a  deep  sound,  caused  by  the  filling  of  a  vase, 
was  mistaken  by  the  king  for  the  grumbling  of  an  elephant, 
and  he  directed  an  arrow  towards  the  spot  whence  the 
sound  proceeded.  By  this  forbidden  act*  DaSarat'ha 
transgressed :  for  even  the  wise,  when  blinded  by  passion, 
deviate  into  the  pathless  waste.  '  Ah  father !'  was  the 
piteous  cry  which  issued:  and  the  king,  anxious,  sought 
its  cause  among  the  reeds.  He  found  the  vase,  and  near 
it  a  hermit's  son  pierced  by  his  arrow,  and  he  stood  amazed 
as  if  internally  wounded.  The  king,  of  glorious  lineage, 
who  had  already  alighted  from  his  horse,  eagerly  inquired 
the  parentage  of  the  youth ;  who,  resting  on  the  vase,  vnth 
feeble  accents  said  *  he  was  the  son  of  a  hermit,  but  no 
priest.'  Instructed  by  him,  the  king  conveyed  the  wounded 
youth  to  his  blind  parents :  and  to  them,  as  they  approached 


•  The  royal  and  military  tribe  i»  prohiliited  from  killing  elephants 
unless  in  battle. 
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tlidr  only  son,  he  related  his  mistaken  deed.  The  unhappy 
pair,  lamenting,  conjured  the  king  to  draw  the  arrow  irom 
the  breast  of  their  wounded  son.  The  youth  was  dead. 
The  aged  hermit  ratifying  his  curse  with  tears  instead  of 
water  for  a  libation,  pronounced  this  imprecation  on  the 
king:  '  In  thy  extreme  age  thou  shalt  reach  thy  fated 
time,  with  grief  like  mine  for  a  beloved  son.'  While  he 
spoke,  as  it  were  a  serpent  assailing  first  and  then  discharg- 
ing &tal  venom,  Causalya's  lord,  conscious  of  the  first 
ofience,  addressed  him  thus :  '  Thy  curse  has  fallen  Uke  a 
boon  on  me,  who  have  not  seen  the  beauteous  countenance 
(rf  offspring ;  as  fire,  fed  with  fuel,  fertilizes  the  soil  which 
it  bums.'  The  king  then  said,  ^  For  me,  who  merciless 
deserves  death  at  thy  hands,  what  are  thy  commands?' 
The  holy  hermit  asked  fuel  for  the  funeral  pile ;  he  and  his 
wife  resolving  to  follow  their  son  in  death.  The  king, 
whose  attendants  were  now  arrived,  promptly  fulfilled  his 
eommand,  and  remained  dejected,  bearing  with  him  the 
hermit's  curse,  a  cause  of  his  future  destruction,  as  the 
ocean  embraces  the  devouring  fire.  Again  the  king  ad- 
dressed him.  '  Wise  hermit !  what  shall  this  shameless 
criminal,  who  deserves  death  fi'om  thee,  now  perform.' 
He  desired  the  funeral  flame  to  be  duly  Ughted :  and  the 
king  presented  the  fire  for  him,  and  his  wife  and  son. 

**  The  chief  of  the  race  of  Raghu,  attended  by  his  army, 
now  returned  to  his  palace,  dejected,  bearing  in  his  mind 
the  heavy  imprecation  of  the  saint,  as  the  ocean  holds 
within  itself  the  fire  of  destruction."    9.  74 — 89. 

This  extract  exhibits, besides  two  stanzas  o( Pushpitagra* 
and  as  many  of  Sundari  metre,  f  both  belonging  to  the 
present  head,  and  one,  of  which  an  example  was  promised 

^  75  and  76.  t  77  and  79,  most  properly  the  laat, 

VOL.  II.  K 
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in  this  place,*  several  others  which  have  been  before  ex- 
emplified^f  and  two  which  are  less  common.;}: 

A  singular  species  of  variable  metre  is  mentioned  by 
writers  on  prosody,  who  describe  it  as  a  stanza  in  which 
the  verses  increase  in  arithmetical  progression.  In  the 
instance  exhibited  by  them  the  four  verses  of  the  stanza 
increase  regularly  from  eight  to  twenty  syllables.  Varieties 
of  it  are  noticed  in  which  the  prc^ression  is  not  regular, 
the  short  verse  exchanging  places  with  the  second,  third, 
or  fourth.  The  quantity  of  the  syllables  is  in  general  in- 
determinate; but  varieties  are  stated  in  which  the  verse 
consists  of  short  syllables,  either  ending  or  beginning  with  a 
spondee,  or  both  ending  and  beginning  with  spondees. 

A  class  of  metre  which  admits  an  inordinate  length  of 
the  verse,  is  known  imder  the  general  designation  of  Dan- 
Awa.  The  verse  may  consist  of  any  number  of  syllables, 
from  twenty-seven  to  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine ;  and 
the  specific  name  varies  accordingly.  §  The  construetion  of 
the  metre  I'equires  that  the  first  six  syllables  be  short,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  verse  be  composed  of  cretac  feet ;  or, 
instead  of  the  cretic  foot,  the  bacchius.  These  two  kinds 
of  metre  are  distinguished  by  different  names.  A  verse 
consisting  of  any  number  of  anapsBsts  within  the  limitation 
abovementioned,  is  also  comprehended  under  this  general 
designation ;  as  are  verses  of  similar  length  consisting  exclu- 
sively of  iambic  or  trochaic  feet.  They  have  their  peculiar 
denominations. 

Examples  of  these  extravagantly  long  verses  are  to  be 

•  Sw6gata  78. 

t  FasarUa  tilnca  81—87  and  Upindravajra  88.  Ruchird  89. 

:  Manj'ubhdshiM  74  (P.  T.  D.  3  I.)  and  Mattamayiira  80  (2  S  +  T. 
I.  D.  S.) 

§  For  example,  Ar^  nrhich  comprises  ten  feet ;  AHkmoa  ele?eD ; 
VyAla  twelve ;  Jimitta  nineteen,  &c. 
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ibtind  in  the  works  of  the  poet  VAn  a.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
insert  any  specimen  of  them  in  this  place,  as  an  example  will 
occur  in  a  subsequent  quotation  from  BhavabhOti's  drama. 

That  class  of  metre,  which  is  termed  half  equal,  because 
the  alternate  verses  are  alike,  comprises  various  sorts,  which 
appear  to  be  compounded  of  two  simple  kinds  with  an 
appropriate  number  of  syllables  of  a  determinate  quantity. 

Another  class,  in  which  every  verse  of  the  stanza  is  dif- 
ferent, appears  more  complex.  But,  here  also,  the  quantity 
as  well  as  the  number  of  syllables  being  regulated,  the 
stanza  is  in  fact  composed  of  four  kinds  of  uniform  metre. 

The  most  common  metre  of  this  class  is  that  called 
Udgata.  Here  the  number  of  syllables  in  each  verse,  as 
well  as  their  quantity,  differs ;  the  first  verse  comprising  an 
anapaest,  iambic,  tribrachys,  and  trochee;  the  second,  a 
tribrachys  and  anapaest  with  two  iambics ;  the  tliird,  a 
trochee,  tribrachys,  and  two  anapaests;*  and  the  fourth, 
an  anapaest,  iambic,  and  pyrrhichius  with  three  iambics. 

The  twelfth  canto  of  the  Ciratarjuniya  is  in  this  metre ; 
and  so  is  the  fifteenth  canto  of  MAgha's  epic  poem.  It 
b^ms  thus : 

'*  But  the  king  of  the  Chedis  was  impatient  of  the  ho- 
nours which  the  son  of  Pandu  commanded  to  be  shown  in 
that  assembly  to  the  foe  of  Madhu;  for  the  mind  of  the 
proud  is  envious  of  the  prosperity  of  others." 

*  Or  the  third  verse  may  consist  of  a  trochee  and  dactyl,  with  two 
an^i«8t8 ;  or  of  two  trochees,  with  two  anapnsts :  and  the  metre  is 
denominatvd,  in  the  first  instance,  Saurabhaci;  in  the  second, 
Latita, 

k2 
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Other  kinds  of  metre,  in  which  every  verse  of  the  stanza 
differs  in  the  number  and  quantity  of  syllables,  are  com- 
prehended under  the  general  name  of  GaVha;  imder  which 
also  some  writers  on  prosody*  include  any  sort  of  metre 
not  described  by  Pingala,  or  not  distinguished  by  a  spe^ 
cific  appellation.  The  same  denomination  is  applicable 
also  to  stanzas  consisting  of  any  number  of  verses  other 
than  four.*!*  An  instance  of  a  stanza  of  six  verses  has  been 
remarked  in  the  MahabharatOy  and  another  example  occurs 
at  the  beginning  of  MAgha's  poem.;}: 

fl^l<J.riMlRhH«yr<c||chO 

Dwidha  critatma,  dm  ay  am  divacarS  ? 
Vidhdma-r^hihy  dm  ayam  hutasanaht 
Gatan  tiraschinam  aniLru-^araVheh. 
Prasiddham  drddhwajwalanam  havirhhujah. 
PatatyadhS  dhama-visari  sarvatah, 
dm  itad?  ityaculam  icshitamjanaih. 

*  HblItudha  and  NXalYAi^A  tIrI. 

t  DivIoARA  on  the  F'r^tta  r€tn6cara. 

I  It  is  cited  by  Divacara  bhaHa  as  an  instance  of  astaniaof 
six.  Yet  the  scholiasts  of  the  poem  omit  the  two  first  verses  and 
read  the  stanza  as  a  tetrastich.  One  commentator,  however,  does 
remark,  that  copies  of  the  poem  exhibit  the  additional  verses ;  »and 
another  commentator  has  joined  them  with  two  more  verses  in-  a 
separate  stanza. 
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NA.REDA  descendiog  from  the  heavens  to  visit  CrIshn  a, 
ffi  thus  described : 

'' '  Is  this  the  sun  self-parted  into  two  orbs  ?  Is  it  fire 
shimng  with  light  divested  of  smoke  ?  The  motion  of  the 
luminary  whose  charioteer  has  no  legs,  is  distinguished  by 
its  curvature ;  the  ascent  of  flame  is  a  known  property  of 
fire.  Then  what  is  this,  which  descends  difiusing  light 
around  V  Thus  was  the  sight  contemplated  with  wonder 
by  the  people."    Magha  1.  2. 

VI.  Prase ;  and  Verse  mixed  toith  Prose. 

I  follow  the  example  of  Sanscrit  writers  on  prosody,  in 
proceeding  to  notice  the  different  species  of  prose.  They 
discriminate  three,  and  even  four  sorts,  under  distinct 
names.  1st.  Simple  prose,  admitting  no  compound  terms. 
It  is  denominated  Muctaca.  This  is  little  used  in  polished 
compositions;  unless  in  the  familiar  dialogue  of  dramas. 
It  must  undoubtedly  have  been  the  colloquial  style  at  the 
period  when  Sanscrit  was  a  spoken  language.  2d.  Prose, 
in  which  compound  terms  are  sparingly  admitted.  It  is 
called  CulcLca.  This  and  the  preceding  sort,  are  by  some 
considered  as  varieties  of  a  single  species  named  Chiirnica. 
It  is  of  course  a  common  style  of  composition ;  and  when 
polished,  is  the  most  elegant  as  it  is  the  chastest.  But  it 
does  not  command  the  admiration  of  Hindu  readers.  3d. 
Prose,  abounding  in  compound  words.  It  bears  the  appel- 
hJdtm  of  Utcalica  praya.  Examples  of  it  exhibit  com- 
pounds of  the  most  inordinate  length :  and  a  single  word 
exceeding  a  hundred  syllables  is  not  unprecedented.  This 
extravagant  style  of  composition  being  suitable  to  the  taste 
of  the  Indian  learned,  is  common  in  the  most  elaborate 

• 

wi^ks  of  their  favourite  authors.  4th.  Prose,  modulated  so 

■a»  frequently  to  exhibit  portions  of  verse.     It  is  named 

Vrtttagandhi.     It   will   occur  without  study,   and  even 
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against  design,  in  elevated  compositions,  and  may  be 
expected  in  the  works  of  the  best  writers. 

Some  of  the  most  elegant  and  highly  wrought  works  in 
prose  are  reckoned  among  poems,  as  already  intimated,  in 
like  manner  as  the  '*  TeUmaque'*  of  F&n&lon  and  ^'  Tod 
Abels*'  of  Gessner.  The  most  celebrated  are  the  Vasor 
vadatta  of  Sudan dhu,  the  Dasa  cumara  of  Dan^I,  and 
the  Cadambari  of  ViN  a. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  short  romance,  of  which  the  story 
is  simply  this.  Candarpac£:tu,  a  young  and  valiant 
prince,  son  of  ChintAmani  king  of  Cumnuqmra,*  saw 
in  a  dream  a  beautiful  maiden,  of  whom  he  became  despe- 
rately enamoured.  Impressed  with  the  beUef,  that  a  per- 
son, such  as  seen  by  him  in  his  dream,  had  a  real  exist- 
ence, he  resolves  to  travel  in  search  of  her,  and  departs, 
attended  only  by  his  confidant  Macaranda.  While  re- 
posing under  a  tree  in  a  forest  at  the  foot  of  the  Vindhya 
mountains,  where  they  halted,  Macaranda  overhears 
two  birds  conversing,  and  from  their  discourse  he  learns 
that  the  princess  VIsavadatta,  having  rejected  all  the 
suitors  who  had  been  assembled  by  the  king  her  father 
for  her  to  make  choice  of  a  husband,  had  seen  Candar- 
PAc^TU  in  a  dream,  in  which  she  had  even  dreamt  his 
name.  Her  confidant,  TamalicA,  sent  by  her  in  search 
of  the  prince,  was  arrived  in  the  same  forest,  and  is  dis- 
covered there  by  Macaranda.  She  deUvers  to  the  prince 
a  letter  fix)m  the  princess,  and  conducts  him  to  the  king's 
palace.  He  obtains  from  the  princess  the  avowal  of  her 
love ;  and  her  confidant,  CalAvatI,  reveals  to  the  prince 
the  violence  of  her  passion. 

The  lovers  depart  together:   but,  passing  through  the 


*  Same  with  Paiali  pura  or  P6tali  ptUra  /  the  ancient  Pttiibothra, 
now  Patna*    As.  Res.,  vol.  ivj,  p.  11. 
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fcrait,  he  ioees  her  in  the  night.  After  long  and  unsuc- 
oeiffol  search,  in  the  course  of  which  he  reaches  the  shore 
of  tha  aea,  the  prince,  grown  desperate  through  grief, 
^^^esol^M  on  death.  But  at  the  moment  when  he  was  about 
<lipiJteil  himself  into  the  sea,  he  hears  a  voice  from  heaven, 
mieh^jffomises  to  him  the  lecorery  of  his  mistress,  and 
mdioalnithe  means.  After  some  time,  Candakpac^tu 
finds  a  marble  statue,  the  precise  resemblance  of  VAsava- 
DATT A^  It  proves  to  be  her ;  and  she  quits  her  marble 
fbrai  and  regains  animation.  She  recounts  the  circum- 
staneea  ttnder  which  she  was  transformed  into  stone. 

Hftiiiig  thus  fortunately  recovered  his  beloved  prinoess^ 
the  prince  proceeds  to  his  city,  where  they  pass  many 
years  in  uninterrupted  happiness. 

This  story,  told  in  elegant  language,  and  intermixed 
with  many  flowery  descriptions  in  a  poetical  style,  is  the 
VAsavai^attA  of  SuBANDHU.  There  is  an  allusion, 
however,  in  Bhavabh^ti's  drama,*  to  another  tale,  of 
VAsavadattA's  having  been  promised  by  her  father  to 
the  kingSANJAYA,  and  giving  herself  in  marriage  to  Uda- 
TANA.  I  am  unable  to  reconcile  this  ccmtradiction  other- 
wise than  by  admitting  an  identity  of  name  and  difference 
of  story.  But  no  other  trace  has  been  yet  found  of  the 
story  to  which  BHAVABHtjTi  has  alluded. 

In  the  work  above  described,  as  in  various  compositions 
of  the  same  kind,  the  occasional  introduction  of  a  stanza, 
or  even  several,  either  in  the  pre&ce  or  in  the  body  of  the 
wofk,  does  not  take  them  out  of  the  class  of  prose.  But 
other  woiks  exist,  in  which  more  frequent  introduction  of 
verie  makes  of  these  a  class  apart.  It  bears  the  name  of 
ChmqA:  and  of  this  kind  is  the  Nala  champi^  of  Trivi* 
CRAMA  before  mentioned.     This  style  of  composition  is  not 


*  Malaii  madhava.    Act  2d. 
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without  example  in  European  literature.     Tiie  ^'  Voyage 
de  JBachauuKHit  et  de  la  Chapelle/'  which  is  the  .mort 
Jmown,  if  not  the  first  instance  of  it  in  French,  has  fiMiod 
^outatoiB  in  that  and  in  other  languages.    The  Sanseni 
iaventor  of  it  has  been  equally  fortunate ;  and  a  numerous 
list  may  be  collected  of  works  expressly  entitled  Ciamp^'^ 
The  Indian  dramas  are  also  instances  of  the  mixtnie 
of  prose  and  verse ;  and,  as  already  mentionedi  they  liksM 
wise  intermixed  a  variety  of  dialects.    Our  own  languagt 
exhibits  too  many  instances  of  the  first  to  render  it  neoes*' 
sajry  to  cite  any  example  in  explanation  of  the  tranutioA 
firom  verse  to  prose.    In  regard  to  mixture  of  languages, 
the  Italian  theatre  presents  instances  quite  parallel  in  th« 
comedies  of  Angelo  Beolco  sumamed  Ruzanti  :f  with 
tbi6  difference,  however,  that  the  dramas  of  Ruzanti  and 
im  imitators  are  rustic  &rces,  while  the  Indian  dramatists 
intermingle  various  dialects  in  their  serious  compositions* 
.  Notwithstanding  this  defect,  which  may  indeed  be  easily 
removed  by  reading  the  Pracrit  speeches  in  a  SoMsent 
version,  the  theatre  of  the  Hindus  is  the  most  pleasing 
part  of  their  poUte  Uterature,  and  the  best  suited  to  the 
European  taste.    The  reason  probably  is,  that  authots  am 
restrained  more  within  the  bounds  of  poetic  probability 
when  composing  for  exhibition  before  an  audience,  than 
in  writing  for  private  perusal  or  even  for  pubhc  recital. 

The  ScLcuntala  by  CAlidAsa,  which  certainly  is  no  ua«* 
favourable  specimen  of  the  Indian  theatre,  will  sufficiently^' 
justify  what  has  been  here  asserted.  I  shall  conclude  this< 
essay  with  a  short  extract  fix)m  BHAVABuixTf's  unrivalled 
drama,  entitled  Malatx  madhava  ;  prefixing  a  oondse  argu- 
m^it  of  the  play,  the  fable  of  which  is  of  pure  inveiiticm. 

>■■  ■  I     I    I  I         I  111  ■  ■■  ■  ,         ■  .     ■     -  r    I         .       .1.  ■  »  I ■ 

*  Ai  tlie  IMHnka  champu,  GangA  champkf  Vr^ndavmut  chttfnp^f 
&c...  t  Walkse's  Memoir  on  Itftlian  tragedy. 
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tlxMutnuiASv,  minister. of  the  king  at  Padmava^,  and 
AfivAxiTA  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Viderbba^  had 
il^reed,  when  their  children  were  yet  infiuits,  to  cement  a 
bag  iobfiisting  frieodshipi  by  the  inteimaniage  of  MAlaiI, 
dao^^itec  <^  the  first,  with  MAdhava,  son  of  the  latt^. 
Tbe.luDg  having  indicated  an  intention  to  propose  a  match 
between  BhCbivasu's  daughter  and  his  own  fiivowite 
NiaifnANA,  who  was  both  old  and  ugly,  the  minister  is 
i||iEQlifiiiBiTe  of  giving  offence  to  the  king  by  refusing  the 
BiatdlL;  and  the  two  friends  concert  a  plan  with  an  old 
pnesteaa^  who  has  their  confidence,  to  throw  the  young 
peofile  m  each  other's  way,  and  to  connive  at  a  stolen 
wlrriage*  In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  MAdhava  is 
sent  to  finish  his  studies  at  the  city  o{  Padmavati,  under 
die  care  of  the  (dd  priestess  CAmandacI.  By  her  coti- 
tfhnnce^  and  with  the  aid  of  MAlatI's  foster  sister  La-' 
▼AtfOJoA,  the  young  people  meet  and  become  mutually 
oiunoustd*  It  is  at  this  period  of  the  story,  immediately 
after-  their  first  interview,  that  the  play  opens.  The  first 
sQCBie^  iwhjcb'is  between  the  old  priestess  and  her  femide 
pN|al.AvAii6GiTA,  in  a  very  natural  manner  introduces  an 
iBfrimatifMLof  the  previous  events,  and  prepares  the  a^^ar- 
aace  of  .other  characters,  and  particularly  a  former  pupil 
of  the  same  priestess  named  SaudAmin!,  who  has  now 
arrived  at  supernatural  power  by  religious  austerities ;  a 
dieumstanoe  which  her  successor  Aval6citA  has  learnt 
fiomCAPALAcuN^ALA,  the  female  pupil  of  a  tremendous 
magiciaii,  AGH6BAGHANf  a,  who  frequents  the  temple  of 
tfaeidieadfiil  goddess  near  the  cemetery  of  the  city. 

•  l!be  bunnesB  of  the  play  commences ;  and  MAdhava, 
his  .companion  Macaranda,  and  servant  Calahansa, 
appear  upon  the  scene.  MAdhava  lelates  the  circum- 
staoicea  of  the  interview  with  MAlatI,  and  acknowledges 
himself  deeply  smitten.     His  attendant  produces  a  picture 
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which  MAlatI  had  drawn  of  MAdhavAi  and  which  had 
come  into  his  hands  firooi  one  of  her  female  attendants. 
In  return  MAduava  delineates  the  likeness  of  MAlatI 
on  the  same  tablet,  and  writes  under  it  an  impassicHied 
stanza.    It  is  restored;   and  being  in  the  sequel  brought 
back  to  MAlatI,  their  mutual  passion,  encouraged  by 
their  respective  confidants,  is  naturally  increased.    This 
incident  furnishes  matter  for  several  scenes.     Meantime, 
the  king  had  made  the  long  expected  demand;  and  the 
minister  has  returned  an  answer  that  ^'  the  king  may  dis- 
pose of  his  daughter  as  he  pleases."    The  intelligence 
reaching  the  lovers  throws  them  into  despair.    Another 
interview  in  a  public  garden  takes  place  by  the  contrivance 
of  C  Am  a  n  d  Acf .    At  this  moment  a  cry  of  terror  announces 
that  a  tremendous  tiger  has  issued  fi'om  the  temple  of  Siva  : 
an  instant  after,  Nandana's  youthful  sister,  Madayan- 
TicA,  is  reported  to  be  in  imminent  danger.    Then  MA- 
dhava's  companion,  M  agar  an  da,  is  seen  rushing  to  her 
rescue.     He  has  killed  the  tiger.     He  is  himself  wounded. 
This  passes  behind  the  scenes.     Mada  y anticA,  saved  by 
the  valour  of  Macaranda,  appears  on  the  stage.    The 
gallant  youth  is  brought  in  insensible.     By  the  care  of  the 
women  he  revives:  and  MadayanticA,  of  course,  falls 
in  love  with  her  deliverer.    The  preparations  for  MAlatI's 
wedding  with  Nandana  are  announced.     The  women  are 
called  away.     MAdhava  in  despair  resolves  to  sell  his 
living  flesh  for  food  to  the  ghosts  and  malignant  spirits,  as 
his  only  resource  to  purchase  the  accomplishment  of  his 
wish.    He  accordingly  goes  at  night    to   the  cemetery. 
Previous  to  his  appearance  there,  CapAlacu^6alA,  in  a 
short  soliloquy,  has  hinted  the  magician's  design  of  offer- 
ing a  human  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  the  dreadful  goddess, 
and  selecting  a  beautiful  woman  for  the  victim.     MAdhava 
appears  as  a  vendor  of  human  flesh  ;  offering,  but  in  vain. 
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to  the  ghosts  and  demons  the  flesh  off  his  limbs  as  the 
pQicbase  of  the  accomplishment  of  his  wish.  He  hears 
a  cry  of  distress  and  thinks  he  recognizes  the  voice  of 
MIlat!.  The  scene  opens,  and  she  is  discovered  dressed 
as  a  victim,  and  the  magician  and  sorceress  preparing  for 
the  sacrifice.  They  proceed  to  their  dreadful  preparatives. 
MAphava  rushes  forward  to  her  rescue :  she  flies  to  his 
anna.  Voices  are  heard  as  of  persons  in  search  of  Mi- 
LATi.  MJloHAVAy  placing  her  in  safety,  encounters  the 
magician.  They  quit  the  stage  fighting.  The  event  of  the 
combat  is  announced  by  the  sorceress,  who  vows  ven- 
geance against  MAdhava  for  slaying  the  magician,  her 
piecqptor.' 

The  fiBd>le  of  the  play  would  have  been  perhaps  more 
jiidi(»ously  arranged  if  this  very  theatrical  situation  had 
been  introduced  nearer  to  the  close  of  the  drama.  Bha- 
vabhiOti  has  placed  it  so  early  as  the  fifth  act.  The 
remajning  five  (for  the  play  is  in  ten  acts)  have  less 
interest 

*  MalatI,  who  had  been  stolen  by  the  magician,  while 
asleep,  being  now  restored  to  her  friends,  the  preparations 
for  her  wedding  with  Nan  dan  a  are  continued.  By  con- 
trivance of  the  old  priestess,  who  advised  that  she  should 
pat  on  her  wedding  dress  at  a  particular  temple,  Maca- 
RANDA  assumes  that  dress,  and  is  carried  in  procession, 
in  place  of  MAlatI,  to  the  house  of  Nandana.  Dis- 
gusted with  tlie  masculine  appearance  of  the  pretended 
bride,  and  offended  by  the  rude  reception  given  to  him, 
Nandana,  to  have  no  further  communication  with  his 
bride,  vows  and  consigns  her  to  Ins  sister's  care.  This, 
of  course,  produces  an  interview  between  the  lovers,  in 
which  Macaranda  discovers  himself  to  his  mistress,  and 
she  consents  to  accompany  him  to  the  place  of  MalatI's 
coQcealment.    The    friends  accordingly  assemble  at  the 
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garden  of  the  temple:  but  the  sorceress,  CapAlacuii-* 
6alA,  watches  an  opportunity  when  MAlatI  is  unpro- 
tected, and  carries  her  off  in  a  flying  car.  The  distress  of 
her  lover  and  friends  is  well  depicted  :  and,  when  reduced 
to  despair,  being  hopeless  of  recovering  her,  they  are  hap* 
pily  reUeved  by  the  arrival  of  SaudAminI,  the  former 
pupil  of  the  priestess.  She  has  rescued  MalatI  from 
the  hands  of  the  sorceress,  and  now  restores  her  to  her 
despairing  lover.  The  play  concludes  vrith  a  double  wed- 
ding.* 

From  this  sketch  of  the  story  it  will  be  readily  perceived^ 
that  the  subject  is  not  ill  suited  to  the  stage  :  and  makiag 
allowance  for  the  belief  of  the  Hindus  in  magic  and  super* 
natural  powers,  attainable  by  worship  of  evil  beings  as  wdl 
as  of  beneficent  deities,  the  story  would  not  even  carry  die 
appearance  of  improbabiUty  to  an  Indian  audience.  Set- 
ting aside  this  consideration,  it  is  certainly  conducted  with 
SMt;  and  notwithstanding  some  defects  in  the  fable,  the 
interest  upon  the  whole  is  not  ill  preserved.  The  incidents 
are  striking ;  the  intrigue  well  managed.  As  to  the  style, 
it  is  of  the  highest  order  of  Sanscrit  compositicm ;  and  the 
poetry,  according  to  the  Indian  taste,  is  beautiful. 

I  shall  now  close  this  essay  with  the  promised  extract 
from  the  play  here  described.  It  contains  an  example, 
among  other  kinds  of  metre,  of  the  Daniaca  or  long 
stanza,  and  is  selected  more  on  this  account  than  as  a 
&ir  specimen  of  the  drama.  This  disadvantage  attends  all 
Urn  quotations  of  the  present  essay.  To  which  another 
may  be  added;  that  of  a  prose  translation,  which  nfiif^ 
conveys  a  just  notion  of  the  original  verse. 


I' 
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Extract  from  M&lati  m&dhava.    Act  5. 
MAdhava  continues  to  wander  in  the  cemetery. 

'^  Human  flesh  to  be  sold :  unwounded,  real  flesh  from  the 
members  of  a  man.    Take  it.    Take  it."* 

'  How  rapidly  the  Paisachas  flee,  quitting  their  terrific 
forms.     Alas !  the  weakness  of  these  beings/ 

He  walks  about. 

'The  road  of  this  cemetery  is  involved  in  darkness. 
Here  is  before  me  "  the  river  that  bounds  it ;  and  tremen- 
doufl  18  the  roaring  of  the  stream,  breaking  away  the  bank, 
while  its  waters  are  embarrassed  among  the  fragments  of 
duiUs,  and  its  shores  resound  horribly  with  the  howling  of 
sbakals  and  the  cry  of  owls  screeching  amidst  the  conti- 
guous woods."t 

Behind  the  scenes. 

•  'Ah !  unpitying  father,  the  person  whom  thou  wouldst 
aake  the  instrument  of  conciliating  the  king's  mind,  now 
perishes.' 

MAoH.,   listening  with  anxiety.^     '^  I  hear  a  sound 

t  SMKJa  vicriana. 
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piercing  as  the  eagle's  cry,  and  penetrating  my  soul  as  a 
voice  but  too  well  known.  My  heart  feels  rent  within 
me ;  my  limbs  fail ;  I  can  scarcely  stand.  What  means 
this?"* 

'^  That  piteous  sound  issued  from  the  temple  of  CarAlI. 
Is  it  not  the  resort  of  the  wicked  ?  a  place  for  such  deeds  ?t 
Be  it  what  it  may,  I  will  look." 

He  walks  round. 

The  scene  opens;  and  discovers  CapAlacun6alA  and 
AcHoRAGHANfA,  engaged  in  worshipping  the  idol: 
and  MAlat!  dressed  as  a  victim. 

MAl.]  'Ah  unpitying  father!  the  person  whom  thou 
wouldst  make  the  instrument  of  conciUating  the  king's 
mind,  now  perishes.  Ah  fond  mother !  thou  too  art  slain 
by  the  evil  sport  of  fate.  Ah  venerable  priestess !  who 
lived  but  for  MalatI,  whose  every  effort  was  for  my 
prosperity,  thou  hast  been  taught  by  thy  fondness  a  lasting 

•  Manddcrdntd, 
t  Vactra. 
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sorrow.    Ah  gentle  LavangicI  !     I  have  been  shown  to 
tbee  bat  as  in  a  dream.'* 
MAdh.]  '  Surely  it  is  she.    Then  I  find  her  Uving/ 
CApiLAcuN6ALA  worshipping  the  idol  CarAlA.]   '  I 
bow  to  tbee,  divine  ChAmun6A/ 

*  I  revere  thy  sporty  which  delights  the  happy  court  of 
SivAy  wliile  the  globe  of  the  earth,  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  thy  stamping  foot,  depresses  the  shell  of  the 
tortoise  and  shakes  one  portion  of  the  universe,  whence  the 
ocean  retires  within  a  deep  abyss  that  rivals  hell/'f 

'  May  thy  vehement  dance  contribute  to  our  success  and 
satisfacticm ;  amidst  the  praise  of  attendant  spirits,  astonished 
by  the  loud  laugh  issuing  from  thy  necklace  of  heads  which 
are  animated  by  the  immortalizing  liquid  that  drops  from  the 
moon  in  thy  crest,  fractured  by  the  nails  of  the  elephant's 
hide  round  thy  waist,  swinging  to  the  violence  of  thy  ges- 
tores :  while  mountains  are  overthrown  by  the  jerk  of  thy 
arm,  terrible  for  the  flashes  of  empoisoned  flame  which 
ifiioe  from  the  expanded  heads  of  hissing  serpents  closely 
entwined.  The  regions  of  space  meantime  are  contracted, 
atf  within  a  circle  marked  by  a  flaming  brand,  by  the  roll- 

-  *  The  Prder^t  originml  of  ibis  passage,  thoagh  prose,  is  too  beau- 
tiful to  be  omitted. 

,  '  Hi  tida  niccamn'a !  M  diin'i  D'ar^nda-cbittir£b6baKran'an  jaikS 
bibajjaV.  H^  amba  sin^hamaa-bia^  !  turn  api  badasi  d^bba  dubbila- 
sid^na.  Hi  Miladimaii-jlTid^,  mama  cailin'a-eihan^cca-saba-saMl*- 
bbibiri,  bha&vadi !  chirassa  jinabidisi  ducc'bam  sin^h^n'a.  H^  pVa 
say  LsT«Dgyi  I  siviBa-ivtsara-m^tta  dansao'i  abam  d^  sambatttL' 

t  Sdrd(Uavictidiia, 
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ing  oT  thy  head  terrific  for  the  wide  flame  of  thy  eye  red  as 
raging  fire.  The  stars  are  scattered  by  the  flag  that  waves 
at  the  extremity  of  the  vast  skeleton  which  thou  bearest 
And  the  three-eyed  god  exults  in  the  close  embrace  of 
GAUBf,  frightened  by  the  cries  of  ghosts  and  spirits  trium- 
phant."* 

They  both  how  before  the  idol. 

MIdh.]    '  Ah  !  what  neglect/ 

''  The  timid  maid,  clad  as  a  victim  in  clothes  and  gar- 
lands stained  with  a  sanguine  die,  and  exposed  to  the  view 

*  The  original  stanza  is  in  DahSaca  metre,  of  the  species  denomi- 
natedProcAtto  and  Sinhavicr&fUa.  The  verse  contains  eighteen  feet 
(2  Tr.  16  C.)  or  fifty-four  syllables,  and  the  stanza  comprises  216 
syllables. 
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of  i&ese 'wicked  and  accursed  xnagiciatis,  like  a  hym  before 
wotveSy  18  in  the  jaws  of  death ;  unhappy  daughter  of  the 
haj^py  Bnt^RivAsu.  Alas !  that  such  should  be  the  relent- 
less course  of  fete.*^ 

CapAl.]  '  Now,  pretty  maid,  think  on  him  who  was 
thy  beloved.     Cruel  death  hastens  towards  thee."f 

MAlat!.]  '  Beloved  MAdhava  I  remember  me  when  I 
am  ^ne.  That  person  is  not  dead  who  is  cherished  in  the 
dlembry  of  a  lover/ 

*  CapAl.]  'Ah!  enamoured  of  MAdhava  she  will  be- 
come a  &ithful  dove.  However  that  be,  no  time  should  be 
Ibsf 

.J  .  AaH6B.  lifting  the  sword,^  "  Divine  ChAmun6A! 
accept  this  victim  vowed  in  prayer  and  now  ofiered  to 


*  UriUa  vieriaHa. 

■ 

'  X  M.fmmirWntMK 

.  I 
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MAdh.  rushing  forwardy  raises  MAlatI  in  his  arms^ 
*  Wicked  magician !  thou  art  slain.' 

CapAl.]  *  Avaunt  villain.  Art  thou  not  so?* 
MAl.]  *  Save  me,  prince!'  She  embraces  MAdhava. 
MAdh.]  *  Fear  nothing.  "  Thy  friend  is  before  thee,  who 
banishing  terror  in  the  moment  of  death,  has  proved  his 
affection  by  the  efforts  of  despair.  Cease  thy  trembling. 
This  wicked  wretch  shall  soon  feel  the  retribution  of  his 
crime  on  his  own  head."'* 

Agh6r.]   '  Ah!  who  is  he  that  dares  to  interrupt  us?' 
CapAl.]  *  Venerable  Sir!  he  is  her  lover ;  he  is  MA- 
dhava, son  of  CAmandacI's  friend,  and  a  vender  of  hu- 
knan  flesh.' 

MAdh.  in  tears. ^  'How  is  this?  auspicious  maid !' 
MAl.  sighing.^  *  I  know  not.   Prince !   I  was  sleeping 
on  the  terrace.     I  awoke  here.     But  how  came  you  in  this 
place  ?' 

MAdh.  blushing,]  "  Urged  by  the  eager  wish  that  I 
may  be  blessed  with  thy  hand,  I  came  to  this  abode  of 
death  to  sell  myself  to  the  ghosts.  I  heard  thy  weeping.  I 
came  hither."t 

t   Vasanta  tilaca. 
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MAlJ  'Alas !  for  my  sake  wert  thou  wandering  regard- 
less of  thyself! ' 

MAdh  J  '  Indeed,  it  is  an  opportune  chance.' 

"  Having  happily  saved  my  beloved  from  the  sword  of 
this  murderer,  hke  the  moon's  orb  from  the  mouth  of  de* 
vouring  JRahu,  how  is  my  mind  distracted  with  doubt, 
melted  with  pity,  agitated  with  wonder,  inflamed  with 
anger,  and  bursting  with  joy."* 

Agh6r.]  'Ah!  thou  Brahmen  boy!  '^  Like  a  stag 
drawn  by  pity  for  his  doe,  whom  a  tiger  has  seized,  thou 
seekest  thy  own  destruction,  approaching  me  engaged  in 
the  worship  of  this  place  of  human  sacrifice.     Wretch  !     I 


*  Sarddla  victidita. 
t  ^rdida  victidita, 

"M  ly  N  wii^n<t»M  i^c^^^i'^y  i^id  r^^  iM  J 
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will  first  gratify  the  great  mother  of  beii^  with  thy  blood 
flowing  firom  a  headless  trunk." 

MAdh.]  'Thou  worst  of  sinful  wretches!  ''  How 
couldst  thou  attempt  to  deprive  the  triple  world  of  its  rarest 
gem,  and  the  uniyerse  of  its  greatest  excellence,  to  bereave 
the  people  of  light,  to  drive  the  kindred  to  desperation,  to 
humble  love,  to  make  vision  vain,  and  render  the  world  a 
miserable  waste !  "* 

'Ah  wicked  wretch  !  '^  Hast  thou  dared  to  lift  a  weapon 
against  that  tender  form,  which  even  shrunk  from  the  blow 
of  light  blossoms  thrown  in  merry  mood  by  playful  dam- 
sels.   This  arm  shall  light  on  thy  head  like  the  sudden  club 

of  YAMA."t 

Agh6r.]  '  Strike,  villain !     Art  thou  not  such?' 

Mal.  to  MAdh.]  '  Be  pacified,  dear  MAdhava  !   The 

^H I  iHH  I  <M  Raj  (Nd  ici  r^^^'i 

f^  ilC^^lC^eW  <U|5ll  W  I'V^^  >S\A    \ 

t  A  very  uncommon  metre  named  Avitafha  or  Narcutaca, 
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oruel  man  is  desperate.    Abstain  firom  this  needless  ha- 
zard/ 

GapAl.  to  Agh6r.]  '  Venerable  Sir,  be  on  your  guard. 
Kill  the  wretch.' 

MAdh.  and  AoHdR.,  addressing  the  women.^  '  Take 
courage.  The  wretch  is  slain.  Was  it  ever  seen  that  the 
lion,  whose  sharp  fangs  are  fitted  to  lacerate  the  front  of 
the  elephant,  was  foiled  in  fight  with  deer  ?'** 

A  noise  behind  the  scenes.     They  listen. 

'  Ho  !  ye  guards  who  seek  MAlat! .  The  venerable  and 
unerringCAMANDAcf  encourages  BntiRiv  Asu  and  instructs 
you  to  beset  the  temple  of  CarAlA.  She  says  this  strange 
and  horrid  deed  can  proceed  from  none  but  Agh6ra- 
GHANf  A ;  nor  can  aught  else,  but  a  sacrifice  to  CarAlA, 
be  conjectured.' 

CApal.]  *  We  are  surrounded.' 

Agh6r.]  *  Now  is  the  moment  which  calls  for  courage.' 

MAl.]  '  Oh  father  !  Oh  venerable  mother  !  * 

MAdh.]  '  Tis  resolved.  I  will  place  MAlatI  in  safety 
with  her  friends,  and  slay  this  wicked  sorcerer.' 

MAdh.  conducts  MAlatI   to  the  other  side,  and  returns 

towards  AoudRAGHAvf  A, 

Agh6r.]  *  Ah  wretch !  "  My  sword  shall  even  now 
cut  thee  to  pieces,  ringing  against  ilie  joints  of  thy  bones, 

*  Vasanta  tilaca. 
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passing  with  instantaneous  rapidity  through  thy  tough 
muscles,  and  playing  unresisted  in  thy  flesh  like  moist 
clay."* 

They  fight.     The  scene  closes. 


*  iic'hartiU. 

ch<rt<lR«|iiRl«MrH<*«Ulr:hK^<c|<: 
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SYNOPTICAL  TABLES 


OP 


INDIAN  PROSODY. 


Feet  used  in  Sanscrit  Prosody. 
Trisyllabic. 

M,    —  —  —  MoLossus.  M. 

y.  ^ Bacohius.  B. 

R,    —  w  — Cbetious  or  Amphimaceb.  C. 
5.    w    w  — Anapjjstds.  a. 

T, o  AnTIBACOHIUS,  PaLIMBAOCHIUS,  OrHvPOBAOOHIUS.H. 

J.     ^    w     AjfPHIBBACHYS  OF  ScOLIUS.    Sc. 

Bjsr.    —  *j   w  Daotylus.  D. 
If,^^^  Tbibbachys.  Tb. 

Monosyllabic. 

L.  w         Bbbvis.        Bb.  G,    —        LoNous.        L. 


Feet  used  in  Pracrtt  Prosody. 

1  c.  One  Mdtrd  or  Gala,     Sara:  B  be  vis  w  Bb. 

2  c.  Two  Mitrds  or  Colds. 
Hdra:  Lonods  —    L. 

Supri^:   Pybbhiohius  or  Prbiambus.  w    w  P. 

3  c.  Three  Mdtrds  or  Caids. 

Tdla:  TBOCHiBtTs  —       T. 
Dwafa:  Iambus  ^  —  I. 
Td^3ava :  Tbibbachys  ^    w    w  Tb. 
Haya :  4  c.  Mdtrds  or  Colds. 

Carfia:  SpoNDiEus S. 

Ta^tdhora:  Scolius  w  —  «  8c. 

Hasto:  ANAPiESTus  ^    w  —  A. 

C%ara^:  Dactyi.us —  w   w  D. 

Vipra:  Pboceleusmatious  ^    ^    w    w  Pb. 
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tndrasana :  5  e.  Five  Mntrds  or  Calds, 

CrBTICUsC,  BaOOHIUsB.,    PiSON  PiB.,   &c. 

Sarijja :  6  c.  Six  JUdtrds  or  Colds. 
MoLOssus  M.  &c. 


Metre  of  the  Vedas ;  regulated  by  the  number  of  syllables. 
Seven  classes  subdivided  into  eight  orders. 

CLA8SES. 

Anusk'  Trish" 

GdyatrU  UsMih.  tubh.  FrthaVu  Panctu  tubh.  JagatL 

Arshd 24          28  32  36  40  44  48 

Daivl   12  3  4           5            6  7 

ojAsurf 15          14  13  12  11  10  9 

g  Phijdpatya  . .  8          12  16  20  24  28  32 

g  Yajiwh    ....  6           7  8  9  10          11  12 

QSaman 12          14  16  18  20  22  24 

Rich    18         21  24  27  30  33  36 

Brdhml  ....36          42  48  54  60  ^  72 

Distribution  of  the  Syllables  in  Triplets^   Tetrastichs,  ^c. 

I.  GAyATRI.                                  III.   ANUSHf  UBH. 
l.Tripdd    8x3=24      1.  Chatushpad 8x4=32 

2.  ChatushpAd    ..     ..6x4=24      2.  Tripad  (8+12x2),  viz.  12+8 

3.  Padaniyrlt 7x3=21  +12,  or  12+12+8,  or  8+12 

4.  AUpWanivrTt  .  .6+8+7=21  +12=32. 

5.NAgl     9+9+6=24  IV.   VrIhatL 

^-  V^^i     6+9+9=24      1^  ChatushpAd 9x4=36 

7.  Vardhamand    ..6+7+8=21      g 8x2+10x2=36 

8.  Pratishfhd 8+7+6=21      3 8x3+12      =36 

9.  Dwipidvirij    ....12+8=20  i/pa<'Vyi.\'  8+8+12+8=36 
1 0.  Tripddviraj 1 1  x  3=33  2.  NyancusdriM    {ScandhbgfM 

-^    ,^      ,  or  UrbvrihattSy  8+12+8+8 

II.  USHNIH.  _3g 

l.Tripid (12+8x2).  3.  Uparishtddvr^hati,  8x3+12 

UCacubh 8+12+8=28  =36. 

2.  Pura £/>MiA..  12+8+8=28  4.Purastddvrihani2'^Sx3=36 

3.  PmrbshiUh  . . .  .8+8+12=28  4.  MahAvrthatf  (Sat6vrthaU),  12 
2.  Chatusbp^d 7  X  4=28  x  3=36. 
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V,    FANCTI.  3.p.t'hy£    8x6=40 

l.Chatushpad  (12x2+8x2).  4.  Wati 8x6=48 

1.  -Soldi-p...  12+84-12+8=40  ^ 

or 8+12+8+12=40  VI.  TRISHfuBH. 

2..<fr<inr-/i.. 8+8+12+ 12=40  1.  Jy6ti8hmatl ..  ..11+8x4=43 

3.Pr«M<ara-;>.12+12+8+8=40     2.  Jagatl 12+8x4=44 

4.  Futdra^,  8+12+12+8=40  Furast&djybtishmaH  . .  1 1  (12) 

5.&»Mfira-;>.12+8+8+12=40  +8x3. 

a  1.  AcshnrapancH .  ..5x4=20  JII/MKy4,8+8+ll  (12)  +8+8 

2.  MjHuahpancti  .  ..5x2=10  6>amAe<W  ..8+8+8+8+11 

3.  Padapancti 5  x  5=25  (12). 


Deficient  and  exvherant  Metre. 

1.  ^camatf  =5+ax3,  ex.  (Q^yatrl)  5+6x3=23. 

2.  Cacudmati  =6+ax3. 

3.  Pipflica  madhyd  =  (TripAd)  =many  +  few  +  many,  ex.  8+4  +  8. 

4.  YaTamadhya  ^  (Tripad)=  few  +  many  +  few,  ex.  8+10+8. 

5.  NiTTtt  =a— 1,  ex.(G^yatri)24— 1=23. 

6.  Bhurij  =a  +  1,  ex.  (Gayatrf)24+1  =25. 

7.  Viraj  =a^2,  ex.  (G^yatrf)  8+8+6=22. 

8.  Swarij  =a+2,  ex.  (Okyatri)  8+8+10=26.* 


1.  GoAavrltta  of  Sanscrit  Prosody j  and  MatravrUta  of 
Pracrlt  Prosody  ;  regulated  by  quantity. 

1.  Artfa  or  GaCha^   Pr.  Gaha.      Each  verse  ends  in  L. 


30+27=570. 
Odd  verse :  30  c.  =71  ft.  (6th= 

Sc.  or  Pb.). 
Evco  verse  :  27  c.=7j  ft.  (6th= 

Br.). 


Pause  in  Ist  verse  before  7th  ft. 
ifPR.  But  if  6th  ft.  be  Pb.,  then 
pause  after  1st  syllable. 

Pause  in  2d  verse  before  5tb  ft. 
if  Pb. 


•  If  there  be  room  to  doubt  whether  the  metre  be  reduced  from 
the  next  above,  or  raised  from  the  next  below,  the  first  verse  deter- 
mines the  question ;  for  it  is  referred  to  the  class  to  which  the  first 
verse  or pdda  belongs.  If  this  do  not  suffice,  the  metre  is  referred 
to  that  class,  which  is  sacred  to  the  deity,  to  whom  the  prayer  is 
addressed.  Should  this  also  be  insufficient,  other  rules  of  selection 
have  been  provided.  Sometimes  the  metre  is  eked  out  by  substituting 
ijfa  or  uva  for  correspondent  vowels.  This  in  particular,  appears  to 
be  practised  in  the  Sdmavida, 
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16  Species  :  Pat^hyd :  Pause 
after  3d  ft.  (3+4j=7i  ft.  and  12 
+18+12+ 16  =  57  c).  Vipuld: 
Pause  placed  otherwise.  Hence 
Adivipuidf  Aniyavipuld  and  Uhha- 
yavipuldf  with  1st  verse,  2d,  or 
both,  irregularly  divided  by  the 
pause.  Chapald  Ist  f.  S.  or  A. 
2d  Sc.  3d  S.  4th  Sc.  5th  S.  or  D. 
6th  Sc.  or  pR.  (in  the  short  verse, 
Br.),  7th  S.  D.  A.  or  Pr.  Hence 
Muchachapaidj  Jaghanya  chapald 
and  Mahachapald,  with  1st,  2d 
or  both  verses  so  constructed. 
Therefore  Art/d-^  3  Chapaldsx 
Pafhyd-^3  Vipulds^=\^  species. 

Variations:  Aryd,  1st  verse 
10,800.  2d  verse  6,400.  Chapald 
Ist  verse  32,  2d  verse  16. 

In  Pr^crlf^  prosody,  27  species: 
from  27  L.  +  3  Br.=30  syll.  to 
1  L.  and  55  Br.=56  syll. 

Specific  varieties.  Cttiind  con- 
taining 1  Sc.  OulaChdy  2  Sc. 
yHydy  many  Sc.  Rait3d^  no  Sd. 
GurviM,  Sc.  Ist,  3d,  5th  or  7th 
ft.  But  this  is  against  rule : 
which  excludes  amphibrachys 
from  the  odd  feet. 

2.  Ud^Ui  or  Vigdt'hd,  Pr.  Vi- 
gdhd.  27+30=57  c.  viz.  12+15+ 
12+18. 

3.  Upas/Uiy  Pr.  Odhu.  27+27 
=54  c.  viz.  12+15+12+15. 

4.  GUi  or  Udgdi'hd,  Pr.  Ug- 
gdhd,  30+30=60  c.  viz.  12+18 
+12+18. 

5.  Argdgiii  or  ChandhacOy  Pr. 
Scandha.  32+32=64  c. 


8  ft.  complete.  (3+5=8  ft.  and 
12+20+12+20=64  c. 

Species  16  {Patliyd^  &c.),  va- 
riations of  each  verse  10,800. 

In  PrdcrU  prosody,  28  species 
from  28  L.  &  8  Bb.  to  1 L.  and  62 
Br. 

e,€^andricd,SangUi  or  Gdt'hini, 
Pr.t7aAmi.  30+32=  62  c.  viz.  12 
+  18+12+20. 

1  .Sugiti.orParigUi,  Fr,Sinhim. 
32+30=62  c.  viz.  12+20+12+ 
18. 

Also 
^  6.  SangUi,  32+29=61  c. 
^ry^(7i  ft.)  +  L.  in  both  verses. 

7.  SugUi,  32+27=59  c. 
L.  in  first  verse  only. 

8.  PragUi,  30+29=59  c. 
+  L.  in  second  verse  only. 

9.  Anugiti,  27+32=59  c. 
Reverse  of  Suglti. 

10.  MafijugUi,  29+30=59  c. 
Reverse  of  Pragfti. 

11.  Ft^^f,  29+29=58  c. 
Upagiti  +  L.  in  both  verses. 

12.  CMrugiii,  29+32=61  c. 
Reverse  of  Sangfti. 

13.  VallaH,  32+30=62  c. 
Arydgfti — L.  in  last  verse. 

14.  Laliid,  30+32=62  c. 
— L.  in  first  verse. 

15.  Pramaddy  29+27=56  c. 
Upagiti  +  L.  in  first  verse. 

16.  Chandricd,  27+29=56  c. 
+  L.  in  last  verse. 

All  these  kinds  admit  16  spe- 
cies as  above :  viz.  Pathyd^  &c. 
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II.   Matra  vritta  or  Matra  ch*hatidas,  of  Sanscrit 

Prosody. 


l.VAlTlLfYA,  56  to  68  c. 
l.VaitdUya,  144-16+144-16 
=60  c. 

End  in  C.  4- 1. 
Short  syllables  by  pairs  (even 
Terses  not  to  begin  with 
2Tb.) 

2.  Apataiica,  End  in  D.  &  S. 

3.  Aupach*handasicaf  16  4- 18 
4-164-18=68c.  End  in  C. 
&B. 

Each  kind  admits  8  varieties 
of  the  short  verse  and  13 
of  the  long ;  from  3  long 
syll.  to  6  short  beginning 
the  one,  and  from  4  long 
syll.  to  1  long  and  6  short  in 
the  other. 

Also  the  following  species  un- 
der each  kind. 

1.  DacshiMntic&f  begin  with  I. 
Comprising  2  varieties  of 
the  odd  verses. 

I.  I.  (or  Tb.);  and  4  of 
the  even  verses.  I.  B.  (or 
Pa.  2d  or  4tli  or  5  Br.) 

2.  Udkhffa  vriHay  odd  verses 
begin  with  I. 

3.  Tr6chya  vritta,  even  verses, 
C.  or  PiB.4. 

4.  Pravr^ttaca,  the  two  pre- 
ceding combined. 

5.  jipardnticdy  16  x  4  =r  64 
c.  (Pr&ch.), 

6.  ChoTuhdsini,  14x4  =  56c. 
{Udich). 

2.Matb1  samaca,  16  (4  x  4) 
X  4=64  c.  End  S.  or  A.  Be- 
gin 8.  A.  D.  or  pR. 


1.  M&trd  samaca^  2d  ft.  S.  A. 
orD.3dft.  A. 

2.  ViiVaca,2dL  Sc.or  Pr.  3dS. 
or  D. 

3.  P^dnavdsicdf  2d  S.  A.  or  D. 
3d  Sc.  or  Pr. 

4.  Chitrdy  2d  Sc.  or  Pb.  3d 
A.  Sc.  or  Pr. 

5.  Upachitrdy  2d.  8.  A.  or  D. 
3d  8.  or  D. 

6.  Pdddculaca,  the  above  in- 
termixed. 

The  1st  species  admits  24  va- 
rieties ;  the  2d,  32 ;  and  the 
3  next,  48  each.  The  va- 
riations of  the  last  species 
very  numeroos. 

3.  GfxYARYA  or  Achaladhr^ti,  16 

X  4.  All  short  syllables. 

4.  Dwic'ha^6ioa;  or  Couplet 

1.  Sic'hd  or  ChUuUiy  32  Br.  4- 
16  L. 

Two  species :  Jt/btishylst  verse 

32  Bb.  2d  16  L. 
Saumyd  or  Anangactidd  1st 

verse  16  L.  2d  32  Br. 
Also  1  kc'hd  30  4-  32  =62  c. 

1st  Verse  28  Bb.  +  L.  2d  30 

Bb.  -h  L. 

2.  C'hanjdy  324-30=62  c. 
Ist  30  Bb.  -h  L.  2d  28  Bb. 
4-L. 

3.  Chidicd  or  Atiruchird  29 
4-29=58  c.  27  Bb.  4-  L. 

Also  3  Cfe6/fca  294-31=60  c. 
1st  Verse  27  Br.  4-  L.  2d  29 
Br.  4-   L. 
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III.  Matrd  vritta  of  Pracrit  prosody  continued  from 

Table  I. 


8.  D6h6,  S.    Dwipal'ba,  13+ 

11  +  13+lJ=48c. 

3  ft,  viz.  odd  verse  6  -f  4  -+-  3 ; 

even  verse  6-+-4-+- 1 . 
23  species  from  23  L.  +2  Br.  to 

48  Br. 

9.  Utcach'hd,  Pr.  UccacKha^ 
11x6=66  c. 

6  verses,  3  ft.  each,  4-+-4-|-3. 
8  species,  from  66  Br.  to  28  L. 
+  10  Br. 

10.  R6U  orL6U,  24x4=96  c. 
Pause  11  +  13.   Usually  end  in  L. 

12  species,  from  12  L.  to  24  Br. 

11.  Gandhi,  Pr.  Gandhana,  17 
+  18+17+18=70  Syll. 

12.  Gbatushpadd  or  Chatush- 
padicd,  Pr.  ChUupdia,  Chdupddj 
30  x4x  4=480  c. 

16  verses:  7ift.4x7+L. 

13.  ObatYa  &  Ghaf  f dnanda,  31 

X2=62c.  10  +  8  +  13=4x7+ 
3  Br.  or  11+7+13=6+3x3+ 
5_^.44-3+2+2  Br. 

14.  Shafpada  or  Shafpadic^, 
Pr.  CK'happaUy  96  +  56  =  152  c. 

Cdvya  24  (1 1  +  13  =  6  +4x  4 
+2  Br.)+4=96,  Ullala  28  (15 
+ 13)  X  2=56.  Varieties  of  the 
Tetrastich  45,  from  96  Br.  to  44 
L«+8  Br.  Varieties  of  the  whole 
stanza  71>  from  70  L.+12  Ba.to 
152  Br. 

15.  Prajjaf  ica,  Vr.PajjaMy  16 
X  4=64  c.  4  ft.  End  in  Sc. 

16.  Atiliha  At'hilM,  Vr.Jtildy 
16x4=64  c.  No  Sc.  End  in  P. 

17.  Pdddculaca,  Pr.  CulapaH, 
16x4=64 c.  6+4x2+2  L. 

18.  Radda  stanza  of  nine=116 
c.  viz. 


lst=15  c.=4  ft  viz.  3+4+ 

4+4.  End  in  Sc.  or  Pr. 
2d=12  c.=4  ft.  End  in  Pr. 
3d=15  c.  End  in  D. 
4th9l  I  c.  =3  ft  End  in  Tb. 
5th=15c.  End  in  D. 
6th  to  9th=D6hd  as  before. 
Five  specief. 

19.  Padmivatf,  Pr.P«ufn^,32 
X  4=128  c.  8  ft  no  Sc. 

20.  Cun'd'alica,   Pr.  CuAaaliij 
stanza  of  eight=142  c. 

D6hi  +  R61d  or  Cdvya. 

21.Gagan'dngan^  25x4=100 
c.  20  syll.  viz.  5  L.  &  15  Br.  End 

in  I. 

22.  Dwipadl  or  Dwipada,28x 
2=56  c.  6i  ft.  viz.  6+4+5+L. 

23.  C'hanjd,  41  x  2=82  c. 
10  ft.  viz.  9  Pr.  +  C. 

24.  Sic'hd,  28x2=56  c. 

7  ft.  viz.  6  Pr.  +  Sc.  See  San- 
scrit metre. 

25.  MdU,  45x2=90  c. 
lift.  viz.  4x9+c.  +S. 
Also  25.  MdU  45+27=72  c. 
1st  verse  as  above,  2d  verse  AjyL 

26.  Child  icala,  Pr,  Chulfaldy  29 
X  2=58  c.  Half  the  D6h^+5. 

37.  Saurdsht'i-a,  Pr.  S^a^Vha, 
Il4.13_^.ll4-13=-48c. 
Reverse  of  the  D6bd. 

28.  Hdcali,  14x4=56  c. 

31  ft.  viz.  4  X  3  +  L.  (syll.  11  or 
10).  ft.  D.  Pr.  or  a.  sometimes 
S.  Not  end  in  P.  S. 

29.  Madhubhava,  8x4=32c. 
2  ft.  End  in  Sc. 

30.  Abbfra,  11x4=44  c. 

7  +  Sc.  or  D.  +1.  +  Sc.orSc.+ 
T^.  +Sc. 
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31 .  Dan'd'acala,  32  x  4=]  28  c. 
4x4+6-1-2 -f  8or  10 +  8 -f  14. 
End  in  L. 

32.  DIpaca,  10  x  4=40  c. 
4-)-5-}-Br.  usually  end  in  Sc. 

33.  8inh&ya16ca,  Pr.  Sinhmb 
16x4=64  c. 

4  ft  A.  or  Pr.  but  end  in  A. 
34.PlairangaiD^  Vr.Parangama^ 
21x4=::84c 
6x3-1-1.  Beg^in  with  L. 

35.Lfliyati,  24  or  less  x4= 
96  or  less.  6  ft.  or  less :  not  end 
in  A. 

•  36.  Hariglti,  28x4=112  c. 
5+6+  5  x  3  +  L.  Should  begin 
with  Pr.  and  end  in  S. 

37.  Tribhangf ,  32  x  4  =  128  c. 
8  ft  No  Sc.  End  in  L. 

38.  Durmila  or  Durmilic^,  32 
X  4=128  c. 

10+8+14.  ft.  8. 

39.  Uira  or  Hiraca,  23x4= 
92  c. 

4ft.  vi«.6  X  3  +  5.  ft.6BR.  or  1 
L.  with  4  Br.  End  in  L. 

40.  Jaladbara  or  Jalaharan'a, 
32x  4=128  c. 

Pauses  10+8+6+8.  ft  8.  Gene- 
rally Pr.  End  in  A. 

41.  MadanagrHia  or  Madana- 


hard,  40x4=160  c. 
10+8+14+8=40. 

42.  Mahdrdshfra,   Pr.  Mara- 
katta,  29x4=1 16c. 
10+8+11+  or6+4x5+L.  + 
Br. 

Also  the  following  kinds : 

43.  Ruchira,  30  x  4  =  120  c. 
7i  ft  end  in  L. 

44.  Called,  14x4=56  e. 
Pauses  8+6. 

45.  VAsan'a,  20  x  4=80  c. 

4  ft  End  in  G.  Pause  before  the 
last. 

46.  Ghaur61a,  16  +  14+16+ 
14=60  c.  ft.  A.  or  Pr. 

47.  Jballand,  37  X  4  =  148  c. 
7i  ft  5x7+L.  Pauses  10+10+ 

10+7. 

48.  Ashdd'ha,  12  +7+12+7= 
38  c. 

49.Malavf,  16+12+16+12= 
56  c. 

Long  verse  4  ft. ,  short  verse  end 
in  L. 

50.  Mattd,  20  X  4=80  c. 

5  ft  no  Sc. 

51.  Rasamala,  24  x  4=96  c. 

6  ft 

52.  Avalambaca,  13  X  4  =  52. 
3ft.  4  X  2  +  5.  EndinL. 


IV.  Metre  regulated  hy  number  of  syllables. 


Vactra.  8x4=32  syll. 

2  ft  between  2  syll.  The  spe- 
cies var}'  in  the  2d  ft.  or  3d 
place. 
1.  Simple  Vactra, 
L.  or  Br.  +  M.  &c.  (except 
Tr.  &  a.  and,  in  the  even 
verse,  C.)  +  B.  +  L.  or  Br. 
Therefore  1st  4th  &  8th  syll. 


either  long  or  short.  5th  short. 
6th  and  7th  long.  Either  2d  or 
3d  long. 

Variations  of  the  lat  verse  24; 
of  the  2d  20. 

2.  Pafhtfd, 

1st  verse  as  above;  2d  with 
Sc.  for  2d  ft.  Hence  7th  syll. 
short. 
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3.  VipafUa  paChyd. 

The  preceding  transposed. 

4.  Chapald, 

Ist  verse  with  Tb.  for  2d  ft. 
Therefore  6th  and  7th  syll. 
short. 

5.  Fijmld. 

2d  Ferse  (some  say  Ist,  others 
all)  with  7th  syll.  short. 
Therefore  2d  ft.  D.  Sc.  H.  or 
Tb. 


5  or  7  species:  Bha-viptUdy 
1st  verse  (some  say  either) 
with  D.  for  2d  ft.  Ba-tfiptUd^ 
with  C.  for  2d  ft.  Na-vipM, 
2d  ft.  Tb.  Ta-vipuldy  2d  ft 
H.  Ma-viptMy  2d  ft.  M.  Ya- 
vipuldy  8  ft.  B.  Ja-vipuUj  2d 
ft.  Sc. 
No  instance  occurs  with  an  ana- 
pest  for  the  2d  ft.  or  3d 
place. 


V.  Acshara  cVhandas  or  Varna  vritta.   Metre  regulated 

by  number  and  quantity. 


Regular  or  uniform  metre ; 
equal  and  similar  verses, 
the  verse ^  or  from  four  to 

I.  UcTA  or  Uf5T'HA.     1  X  4=4. 

1.  §rf,^.=L.  2Mahf,  /.=Bb. 
II.   AtyuctX.    2x4=8. 

1.  Strf,  orCama,  2^=5.  2. 
Rati,  or  Mahf,  /.  ^.=1.  3  SAru, 
g.  /.=T.  4.  Madhu,  Pr.  Mahuy 
2  /.=P. 

III.  MadhyX.    3x4=12. 

1.  Narf,  or  Tdlf,  w.  =  M.  2 
§aSf,  Pr.  Sasiy  y.=B.  3.  Priyi, 
Pr.  Prrf;  or  Mrlgf,  r.  =  C.  4. 
Raman'f,  or  Raman'^  ^.=A.  5. 
Pancbila,  or  Pdnchdia,  t.  =  H. 
6.  MrYg^ndra,  Pr.  MaJnda,  y.=: 
Sc.  7>  Mandara,  bh,=D.  8.  Ga- 
malf,  or  Camala,  f».=TE. 


the  stanza  being  composed  of 
From  one  to  Jive  syllables  in 
twenty  in  the  stanza. 

IV.  PBATisHf'HA.    4x4x16. 

1.  CanyA,  orTim'a,  Pr.  TYn- 
ndy  m.  p.  =  2  S.  2.  Oh^,  or 
Haricd,  r.  /.=2  T.  3.  Nagdiids 
Lagilic^  Nag^f,  or  Nagdnici, 
Pr.  Nagdnidf  or  Nagdni,  J.  g.^ 
2  1.    4.  Satf,  n.^.=P.  I. 

V.    SUPBATISHf*HA  5x4ss20. 

1.  Pancti,  Acsharapancti,  or 
Hansa,  hh.  2^.=:D.  S.  2.  Sam- 
m6b^,  m,  2  ^.=M.  S.  3.  H^f- 
tabandha,  or  Ilarf,  2  g.L2  g.  or 
t.  2  ^.=S.  B.  4.  Priyd,  2  /.  r.=a 
A.  I.  5.  Yamaca,  Pr.  Jamaca^  n. 
2  /.=P.  Tb. 


prAcrIt  poetry. 
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From  six  to  twenty^syUdbles  in  the  Verse. 

I.  GAyATrI.  6x4=24.  «  2  ^  =  3  P  S.    9.  Camala,  2  / 


1.  Tanamadhyd,  f  jf.  =  S  PS. 
S.  VidyulUc'ha,  or  g^sha,  Pr. 
&t^,  2  f?i  ss3  S.  3.  ^ivadan^ 
or  Chauransd,  ny=2PS.  4. 
Vasomatf,  *  *  =  S  PI.  5.  Va- 
niti,  or  Tilaca,  Pr.  DiM,  2  s=i 
2  A.  6.  Y6dha,  or  Diriy6dhf, 
Pk-.  VijUa,  2  r  =T  8  I.  7.  Cha- 
torans^  Pr.  Chauvansd,  n  y=2 
P  S.  8.  Mant'hdna,  or  Cdma- 
vatara,  (half  of  the  Sdranpa),  2 
/=S  I  T.  9.  Sanc'handrf,  or 
Sdmarijiy  (half  of  the  Ehujan- 
gt^rayata),  2  y=I  T  S.  10.  Ma- 
latf,  Sumdlatf,  Vasanta,  or  C£- 
minfcdnta,  2>b=I  P  T.  11.  Da- 
maDaca,  2  n=3  P. 

II.  USHNIH  7x4=28. 

1.  CumAralaliti,  (2-}-  5)  jsp 
=  I  -h  Tb.  S.  2.  Madal^c'hd, 
TO  *  ^  =  S  D  S.  3.  Hansamila, 
«  r^=  ATS.  4.  Madhumatf, 
2  II  ^  =  2  P  A.  5.  Sum^Dicd, 
r^fc=2  T  C.  6.  Suvisa,  «y  / 
=  2 P  D,  7.  Carahancha,  n  si 
=2  P  8c.  8.  gfrsh^  Pr.  Sisd, 
2mff=:2SM. 

III.  ANUSHf  UBH  8  X  4  = 

32. 

1.  Chitrapadd,  2  bk.  2^  =  2 
D  8.  2.  Vidyunmali,  Pr.  Bij- 
JkmMy  (4  -h  4J)  2  m  2  y  =  2 
8  +  28.  3.  M^n'avaca,  or  Ma- 
n'avacacrf d'a,  (4  +  4t)M.  t  /^= 
TI  -f-  T  I.  4.  Hansaruta,  mn 
2  y  -I-  8  D  B.  5.  Pramdn'icd, 
Nagaswanipin'f,  or  Matallica,yr 
/y=4  I.  6.  Saroanic^  or  Mal- 
lica,  r  y  ^  /  =  4  T.  7.  Vitana, 
j  t  2  ff=s2  ITS.    8.  Tunga,  2 


n  r  =2  P  2 1.  10.  Hansapadf ,  2 
^m«  =  2STI.  11.  Mdtangi,f» 
2  /  n»  =  8  T  I  S.  12.  Ramhhd, 
«  /^  w  =  2  P  2  8. 

IV.  VrKhatI  9x4=36. 

1.  Halamuc'bf,  (3  4-6)»  7*  »  ' 
=  C  -h  2  P  I.  2.  BhujagaSi- 
SusrKta,  (7  +  2),  2  n  m  =  2  P 
A  +  8.  3.  Bhadricd,  rn  r =2 
T  A  I.  4.  Mahalacshmi,  3  rss 
T  8  B  I.  .5.  Sirangf,  or  Sinigi, 
«j^«=2PSA.  6.  Pdvitra,  Pr. 
Fdyiudy  w  iA.  «  =  2  8  P  A.  7. 
Camala,  2  »  «  =  3  P  A.  8. 
Bimba,  n«y=PTii,T8.  9. 
T6mara,  «  2  y  =  A  I  P  T.  10. 
Rupamdlf,  rf/i  =  3  8  M.  11. 
Man'imadhya  or  Man'ibandha, 
M.  r  «  =  D  2  T  I.  12.  Bhujan- 
gasangatd,  «/  r  =  A  3  I. 

V.  Pancti  10x4=^0. 

1.  Suddhavirdj,  m  8  j  g  ^% 
T  3  I.  2.  Panava,  (5+5)  m  n 
g  g  =^SD  -j-  AS  or  m  n  J  gzs 
8  D  -f  A  I.  3.  Maytirasarin'i,  r 
y  r  ^  =  4  T  8.  4.  Matta,  (4  + 
6),  w  AA. «^=  2  8  +  2  P  8.  5. 
Upast'hita,  (2+8)  i  2jg  =  S  + 
2  A  I.  6.  Rucmavatf  or  Ghainpa- 
caroil^  (5+  5h)  bh.  m  s g  D  S  -{• 
D  S.  7.  Mandrama,  nrj  g^F 
4  I.  8.  Sanyucta,  P.  Sanjuid,  s  2 
jg=F  2T  2 1.  9.  Sdravatf,  3  bh. 
^s  2  D  T  I.  10.  Susham^  ty 
bh,g=zS  AS  A.  11.  Amrtta- 
matf ,  or  Amritagati,  nj  ng^isV 
A  P  A.  12.  Hansf,  (4  +  6),  m 
bh,  m^  =  2  8  Tb.  S.  13.  Cha- 
rumnc'hf ,  ngbh.g^szFASA, 
14.  Chandramuc'hf,  t  n  bh.  g=i 
SP2A. 
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VI.   TRISHfUBH   11x4= 

44. 

1.  Indravajrd,  2  </  2  ^  =  S I 
D  T  8.  2.  TJp^nclravajrd,y  t  j  2 
^  =  2  I  D  T  S,  3.  Upajdti,  or 
Ac'hyioaci,  (14  species).  The 
tto0  foregoing  iniermiaed.  4.  D6- 
d'haca,  Bandhu  or  Nflaswarupa, 
3  M.  2  ^  =  3  D  S.  5.  S^lini, 
(44-7t),  t»2<  2^=2S  +  C 
T  8.  6.  Vdt6rmf,  (4  +  7 1),  m 
6A.  <  2  ^  ==  2  8  4-  A  T  S.  7. 
Bbramaravilasita,  (4  +  7  t)»  ty» 
M.  «  /  ^  =  2  8  -h  2  P  A.  8. 
Rat'h6ddliatd,  r  nr  I g  =  2T 
A  2  I.  9.  Sw^ati,  r  n  bh.2  g 
«=  2  T  A  P  8.  10.  Vrlntii  or 
Vrhta,  (4  +  7 1),  2 « * 2y  =  3 
PAa  11.  §y^nicd,  or^r^n'icd, 
TJrlg^ATC,  12.  Sumuc'hf, 
(5-I-6J),  n2y/^  =  P  A-I-2A. 
13.  BhadridL,  2  n  r  /^=2  P  A  2 
I.  14. 'Maucticamala,  §rf,  Anu- 
cdld  or  Gudmaladanti,  (5  +  6), 
*A.  <»2^  =  D8-|-2PS.  15 
Upa8t'hiti,y  *  <  2  ^=1  Tr.  8  T  S 
16.  Upachitra  or  ViS^shic^,  3  s  I 
^  3=  3  A  I.  17.  Gupuroshajani- 
U,  2  »r2^  =  2P  A  IS.  18. 
AnavasiU,  n  y  hh,  2^s=2  P8 
D  8.  19.  M6ranaca,  t  2  j  Ig 
=  8  3  A.  20.  Mdlaf imti^  3  m 
2  jT  =  4  8  M.  21.  Damanaca, 
r  »  /^  =  4  P  A.  22.  Maddndh^, 
f»*y  2^  =  8  2T  8. 

VII.  J AOATi  12x4=48, 

1.  Van^ast'ba  or  VaoSast'ha- 
vila,yo>  =  2IT3I.  2.  In- 
dravaiiS4,2o>  =  SIT3I.  3. 
Upajati,  the  two  foregoing  inter- 
mixed. 4.  T6faca,  4  «  =ss  4  A. 
5.  Dmtavilambita,  n  2  bh,  r  = 
P  I  2  A  I.    6.  §riputa  or  Puta, 


(8-1-4),  2nf»y  =  3P84-T 
8.  7.  Jal6ddhatagati,  (6  +  6), 
y*y*=IPI  +  IPI.  8.  Ta- 
ta or  LaliU,  2nmr  =  3P88 
I.  9.  Cusumavichitrdy  (6  -f  6), 
n5^ny=:2  P8+  2  P  8.  10. 
Ghancbalacshicd,  PramuditaTt- 
dan^  Mandicinf,  Gaurf  or  Pra- 
bbd,  (7  +  5),2n2r  =  2PA  + 
BI.  11.  Bhujang^praydta,  4y 
5=  I  T  8  I  T  8.  12. 8ragvin'i  or 
Lacsbmidhara,  4r=TSIT8 
I.  13.  Pramitdcsbari,  «y2«  = 
A  8c.  2  A.  14.  CAnt6tpW'i  or 
Jaladbarainal^  (4  +  6),  m  M.  # 
m=:2  8  -f  2P2  8or6A.  f?»  #m 
=  D  3  D  2  8.  15.  Vai^wideTf, 
(5-h7),  2m2y==M8-|-T8 
B.  16.  Navamilin'i,  (8  +  4), 
«yM.y  =  2P2T-f  P8.  17. 
Gbandrayartma,  (4  -|-  SJ),  r  n 
M.*  =  2T  +  PDA.  18.  Pri- 
yamvadd,  fi  bh.jr=z  P  I  P  3  I. 
19.  Man'iindli,  (6  +  6),  <  ^  <  jr 
=  8  P  8  +  8  P  8.  20.  LaliO,  t 
bh.jr=S  I  P  3  I.  21.  Ujjwalf, 
2»M.  r  =  3PT2I.  22.  Md- 
lati  or  Varatanu,  (5  +  7)»  »  2/ 
r  =  P  A-h A  2 1.  23.  Tamarasa 
or  Lalitapada,  »  2/ y  =  2  P  2  D 
8.  24.  Laland,  (5+7)  bh.m2i 
=D8  +DT  I  orbh,tni=tD 
8  +  2  P  A.  25.  Drutapada,  fi 
bh.ng=zFl3PS.  26.  Vidyd- 
dhara,  (4  +  8),  4  m  =  2  8  +  4 
8.  27.  Saranga,  4<=8ITSl 
T.  28.  Maucticaddma,  4/  ss  I 
P  T  I  P  T.  29.  M6daca,  4  hh. 
=  4  D.  30.  Taralanayani,  4  » 
=  6  P. 

VIII,    AxiJAGATi,    13  X 

4=62. 

I.  Praharshin'f,  (3+10) muj 
r^=  M  +  2P2T8.    2.  B«- 
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eliiri,  or  Atiruchir^  (^+^)y  ^^* 
*y^  =:  2  I  4-  2  P  T  C.  3.  Mat- 
tamsydrm,  or  Mdy^  (4  +  9)  m 
Ijr  8gz=2  8-l-T  IDS.  4.  Gaurf, 
2  »  2  r^=3  P  T  S  B.  5.  Man- 
jubh^hin'l,  PrabddhiU,  Sunan- 
diai,  or  Canacaprabbd  sjnj  ^= 
A  I  -f  P  3  I.  6.  Chandricii, 
Csham^  Utpalinf,  or  Cut'ilagati, 
(7  +  6)  2  n2/^=:P  A  +  T8 
I.  ?•  Calahansa,  Chitravatl,  or 
Shibaiiida,  #y2«^=:P2TP 
D 8.  3.  Cbancharicdvali,  ym2 
f^=:I28CTS.  9.  Chan- 
dnd^c'bi,  (6  -f  7)  »  *  r yy  =  2 
P  I  +  2  T  M.  10.  Vidyut,  (6 
-«-7)»*2/^=2PI+SI 
C.  11.  MrYg^ndramuc'ha,  n  2j 
f^  =  PAP2T8.  12.  Tdra- 
ea,  4  t^sB  3  A  P  8.  13.  Cald- 
eanda,  or  Canda  4  ^  /  =  B  I  T 
SIT.  14.  Pancaj^valf ,  or  Pan- 
ciralf,  bk.n2jl  =D2P2D. 
15.  Cban'd'f,  2fi2«^=4PD8. 
16w  Prabhivati,  (4-|-9)  t  bh.  sj  g 
=8 1  +  2  P  T  C. 

IX.   §ACCARi^    14x4  = 

56. 

1.  Aaambidha,  (5  +  9)  m  /  n 
t2y=:M8  +  2PA8.  2. 
Aparijiti,  (7  +  7)  2  n  r  *  /  ^^ 
2PAH-IAIor*»  rslg^ 
P  T  A I  A  I.  3.  Praharan  acaliti, 
or  Calici,  (7 f  7)  ^nhh.nlg-sz 
2  P  A  H-  5  P  A.  4.  Vaaaotati- 
laca,  SiDhdnnat^  Uddharshin'i, 
Hadbamidbavf,  or  ^bbdvati,  t 
M.2y2y  =  8IPIPTS.  5. 
L61i,  or  A161i,  (7  +  7) »»  «  w  hh. 
2y=d8D8  +  8DS.  6.  Indu- 
vadani^  or  Varasundarl,  hh.jsn 
2^=  T  P T  PT  P  8.  7.  Nadf, 
(7+7)2fi  tj2  g^  2PA  4- 
DT  8.    8.  Lacabmi,  m  s  t  hh. 

VOL.  II. 


2  g^S  D  S  T  D  8.  9.  Supavitra, 
(8  +  6)  4«2^  =  4P-h2P8. 
10.  Madhyacshama,  (4+  10)  or 
Cul'ili^  (4  +  6  +  4)  m  M.  ny2 
^=2S+3P  +  2S.  11.  Praman 
Ak,  njbh.j  lg^2  P  2  T  P  T  I. 
12.  Manjarf,  (5+9)*y*y  I  g^ 
P  2  T  P  T  S  T.  13.  Camarf,  (8 
+  6)  nj  i^.>2^=:2P2TP 
T  8.  14.  Suc^ara,  nrnr  /y=: 
P2IP31.  15.  V^antf, m/nm 
2^  =  28  DA2S.  16.  Ndndf- 
muc'hf ,  (7  +  7)  2  n2  i  2^  =  3 
P  8  IT  8.  17.  Chacra,  or  Cha- 
crapita,  JA.  3  n  /^=  T  5  P  I.  18. 
L116pavatf,  (4+10)4m2^=s2 
8  +  58.  19.  Naf  agati,  4  n  2  ^ 
=6  P  +  8.  20.  C6pavatf ,  hh.  m 
**/^=DSDSTI. 

X.   ATl^ACCARf   15x4= 

60. 

1.  Chandrdvarti,(7+8t)  4  n  *= 
2p'Tb.+PTb.A.  2,Mdl4orSraj. 
(6  +  9)  4  n  *  =  2  Tb.  +  2  Tb. 
A.  3.  Mao^igun^anicara,  (8  + 
7)4n*  =  4P  +  2PA.  4. 
Milini,  or  Nandimac'hf,  (8 
+  7)2nw2y  =  3P8  +  CT 
8.  5.  Chandral^c'hd,  (7  +  8) 
mr  m  2y  =  28B  +  81T8. 
6.  Camacrld'd,  Lflac'hda,  or  8a- 
brangici  and  Sarangaca,  hm-^ 
6  8  M.  7.  Prabbadraca,  or  8u- 
bbadraca  and  8uc^8ara,  (7  +  8 
nyjA.jr  =  2  PC  +  P  3  I.  8. 
Eli,  (5  +  10)  *  y  2  n  y  =  A  I 
+  4  I  T.  9.  UpamAlinf,  (8  + 
7)  2  n  <  JA.  r  =  3  P  T  +  8  A  I. 
10.  Vipinatilaca,  n  «  n  2  r  :=  2 
PITB.TSI.  11.  Cbitrti,  3  m 
2^  =  3  8  M  IT8.  12.  Ton'- 
aca,  or  Chtoara,  (8  L  7  Bb.  = 
23  c.)  =:  6  T  C.  13.  BhramarA- 
valf ,  5  «  =s  5  A.    14.  Manabansa, 

M 
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s2j  bh.r  =  AiF2r  21.  15. 
§arabha,  or  SaSicald,  4  »  -f  *  = 
6  P  A.  16.  NiSipala,  M.y*7ir 
=D  I  Pi  P  21.  17.  Uteara,r» 
2bh.r=z2T3Al,  18.  Hansa, 
(8-1-7)  n2jryrsi2V  D3TS. 

XL  AsHfi,   16x4=64. 

1.  RYshabhagajavilasita,  or  Ga- 
jaturangfavilasita,  (7+9)  ^A.  r  3  n 
y  =  D  2  T  -h  3  P  A.  2.  Vin- 
inf,  nj  bhjrg=i2  P  2  T  P  2  T  S. 
3,  (yhitra,  Chitrasangfa,  Atisun- 
dara  or  Cbancbald  (double  Sa- 
mdnicd)rj  rj  r l=ST.  4.  Pan- 
cbacbamara,  Naracha,  or  Nara- 
cba,  (double  Pramdnicd),  J  r  jr 
y  ^  =  8  T.  6,  Dhf ralalita,  bh.  r  n 
rn^=D2TF2T  A.  6.C'ha- 
gati,  Nfla,  Lfla  or  ASwag^ati,  5 
M.  ^=:4DTI.  7.  Cbacita(8 
+8)M.  57»^n^  =  DAS+8  D 
A.  8.  Madanalalitd,  (4  +  6  -f,  6) 
w*A.»lrin^=2S-f2PI+SPI. 
9.  Pravaralalita, mn  s  r^^l  2 S 
2  P 1  T  S.  10.  Garud'aruta,  nj  bh, 
jiff=:2F2rPTSl,  ll.gai- 
ia^ic'h<i,  (16  or  5  +  6  +  5)  bh.r 
n2bh,ff=:l>2T3Aor  D  T-f-T 
P  T  -f  I  A.  12.  Varajmati,  bh, 
r^2w(7=D2TS2PA.  13. 
Brahmerdpaca,  (double  F'idi/un- 
mdla)  5  m  ^  =  8  S.  14.  Achala- 
dbrita,  or  Gityarya,  5nl=SF, 
15.  Pfnanitambd,  (4-|-5+7)  m  t 
ym*(7  =  2S+DS+SDS.  16. 
Yauvanamatta,  (5-f  11)  bh,  3-m  a- 
^=DS-h3SDS. 

XIL  Atyashti,  17x4= 
68. 

1.  Sic*harin'f,  {Q-^-W)  y  m  n  s 
M./^=I2S-h2PIDI.  2. 
Prlft'hwi,  (8  +  9)  j 8J8ylgz=zl 
P2 1  4-  Tr.  T  S  I.    3.  VanSapa- 


trapatita,  or  VanSapatra,  (10  + 
'J)bh,  rn  bh.  n  ly^V  2  T  A  -f  2 
P  A.  4.  Harin'f ,  (6+4+7  or  4+ 
6  +  7)»*W7-j/^  =  2PI+2S 
+  I A  I.  5.  MandicrdnU,  (4+6 
+7)miA.n2<2^=28+2PI 
+  C  T  S.  6.  Narcufaca,  or 
Nardhafaca  (7+10),or  AFitat'ha 
(I7t),  nyM.2>/^=TR.21  + 
Tr.  T  I  A.  7.  Cdcilaca,  (7  +  6 
+  4:  or  8  +  5  +  4t)=TR.  2  1  + 
P  I  P+T  I.  8.  Hari, (6+4+7) 
2n  mr«/^=:3P  +  2S+l  A  I. 

9.  CdntA,  or  CrinU,  (4+6+7)  y 
M.nr*/y=IS  +  2PT+IAI. 

10.  Cbitral^c^h^,  or  Ati^ayaDf, 
(10  +  7)  2  sj  bh.j2g=i  2  A  2  I 
+  Tr.  T  S.  II.  MAIddbara,  or 
Vanamdiddbara,  nsjsylg:s^2> 
P2I  Tr.  TSl.  12.  Harin'f, (4 
+6+7)  mbh.nmy  /^=2  S+2 
PI+SBI. 

XIII.  DhrYti,  18x4= 

72. 

1.  Cusumitalati  v^llita,  (5+6 
+7)m/»3y  =  MS+2  P  I+C 
T  S.  2.  Mabdmalicd,  Naracha, 
Lata,  Vanamala,  (10+8t)  2  n  4 
r  =  3PT8  +  ITS  I.  3.  Su- 
dha,(6  +6  +6)  ymnst  «=I  2  S 
+2  P1+  S  P  I.  4.  Harin'apluta, 
(8+5^5)  m  *  2^'  ^A.  r  =  S  T  2 1 
+A  I+A  I.  5.  A^wagati,  5bh, 
5  ==  5  D  A.  6.  Cbitral^c'bd,  (4+ 
7+7)m2w2/wi  =  ST  +  PTR. 
S  +  I  T  M.  7.  Bhramarapada, 
M.r3»w=D2T3P  AS.  8. 
gardulalalita,  (12 -^  e)m  sj  s  1 1 
=S  D  2  T  A  +  S  P  I.  9.  §ar- 
diila,  (12+6)  msjsr  m=S  D  2 
T  A  +  T  2  S.  10.  Cesara,  (4+7 
+7)  m  bh.  ny  2rts2 S+2  P  A 
+  SIC.  11.  Nandana,  (11  + 
7)wyAA.>2r=2P  TDI+21 
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C.  12.  Chitrasala,  Chitral^c'ha, 
(H7+7) mbh.nS 5^=2  S  +  2 
P  A  -I-  C  T  S.  13.  Chala,  4+7 
+7)m  bh.  nj  bh.  r=2  S+2  P  A 
+1  A  I.  14.  Vibudhapriya,  (8+ 
10t)r*  2  j  W.  r  =  2T2I  + 
P2T2T.  15.  Manjfra,  2mM. 
TOtm=3SDSD2S.  16.  Crld- 
dchandra,65r=I  T  P I  T  P  I T  P. 
17.  Charcharl,  r  s  2j  bh.  r=T  D 
ID2T2I. 

XIV.  AtidhrIti,  19  X 
4=76. 

1.  g^rd^lavicrldito,  or  Sdrdtila, 
(12  -f  7)  w»  *y  *  2  <^  =  S  D  2  T 
A  4-  8  I  C.  2.  M^ghavisp'hur- 
jita,  or  Vismita,  (6-h6-|-7)  y  m 
n92rg=z\  2S-h2  P  I+C  T  S. 
3.  Panchachimara,  2  n  -h  alter- 
nate^ fc=TR.  P  7  I.  4.  Pushpa- 
^^^n»t(5-|-7  '\'T)mtns2rg^=. 
MSH-2PA4-CTS.  5.  Bimbd, 
(5+ 7 -h  7)  wK  «*2 /^=M  S+2 
P  A^-H  S  I.  6.  Ch'hdya,  [!6-^% 
+7  or  12  -h  ^)y  mnsbh.tg^l 
28 +2  PI  +  D  ST.  7.  Maca- 
randici,  (6+6-1-7)  y  m  n  s  2jg 
=1  2  8  -h  2  P  I  -I- 1  A  I.  8.  Sa- 
modratat^  (8+4  +7)y  sj  s  t  bh, 
^=IP2I  +  PI+SIA.  9.  Su- 
fwa,  (7  +  7  +  5)  m  r  M.  «  y  «^ 
=  MT8  +  2PA  +  DI.  10. 
Man^maojari,  y  bh,  n  yj  y:=zl 
S2PA2T2I.  11.  Chandra. 
mi\A,  or  Chandra,  (10  +  9)  3  nj 
2n/  =  5P+D3P.  12.  Dha- 
Tal&nca,  or  Dhavala,  6  n  ^  =  8  P 
A.  13.  Sambhu,  (7+6+6)  s  t  y 
6^2fnf=:ASAS  A3S. 


XV.  CrKti,  20x4=80. 

1.  Suvadana,  (7+7+6)  w  r  bh. 
nybh,  /^=2SB+2  P  A+S  P  I. 
2.  Vritta,  or  Gandaca,  rj  rj  rj 


yi=z\OT.    3.  §6bhd,  (6  +  7  + 

7)ym2n2t2  y=:l  2  S+2  P  A 

+T  S  B.    4  Gllic^  or  Of  t6,  *  2 

j  bh.  r  s  ly=zA  I  P  2  T  2  I  A  I. 

XVI.  PracrKti,  21x4 
=84. 

1.  Sragdhard,  (7  +  7  +  7)  mr 
M.  »3y  =  2SB  +  2PA  + 
T  8  B.  2.  Salilanidhi,  Sarasi, 
Siddhaca,  §a§ivadana,  or  Dhri* 
taSrf,  nj  bh.  3/ r  =2  P  T  D  1+ 
2  A2  T.  3.  Nar^ndra,  bh.r2n2 
jy=D2T3F2DS. 

XVII.  AcRtTi,  22x4= 

88. 

1.  Bhadraca,(10  +  12)  bh.  r  n 
r»rn^r=:D2TA+ITR.2  TA. 

2.  Madird,  or  Lalitd,  7bh.y=6 
DTI.  3.  Han8f,(8+14)2t»2 
^4  «  2^=48+6  PS. 

XVIII.  VicrIti,  23x4 
=92. 

1.  Aiwalalita^  or  Adritanayd, 
(11  +  12)  n  J  hh.jbh.jbh.  I  g=z 
2  P  T  D  I  +  I  Tb.  T  D  I.  2. 
MattAcrid'a,  or  Vdjivahana,  (8+ 
15)2w/4»/^=4S+6P  A.  3. 
Sundarf,  (7  +  6  +  10)  2  *  iA.  *  * 
2j  =  APS  +  2P8  +  2D.  4. 
Mdlatl,  or  Madamatt^  7  bh,2g 
=7  D  S.  5.  Chitrapada,  7  bh.  I 
^=7  D  I.  Mallicd,  Ij  lg=^lP 
TIPTIPTI  A. 

XIX.  SancrKti,  24  X  4 
=96. 

l.Tanwf,(5+7+12orl2+12) 
bh,tn  8  2  bh,  ny=D  S+2  P  A+2 
D  2  P  S.    2.  Durmila,  8  *  =  8  A. 

3.  Cirf  ta,  8  iA.=8  D.  4.  Jana- 
ci,8r=TSITSITSITSI. 
5.  Madbdvic^  Tjy=:lFTlFT 
1  P  T  I  P  S. 

M   2 
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XX.  ATiCRtTi,  26  X  4 
100. 

1.  CrauDcbpads,(5  +  5  +  8  + 
7)M.m»M.  4i»^  =  DS  +  D8 
+  4  P  +  2  P  A.  2.  gambhu,  8 
mg=sl\  S  M. 


XXI.  UTCRtTi,26x4  = 
104. 

1.  Bhujangavijrimbhita,  (8  -f 
11  -h7)2m<3nr*/^=4S  + 
4  P  A  -h  I  A  I.  2.  Apavdha,  (9 
4. 6  +  6  +  5 )  m  6  »  «  2  ^  =  S  D  2 
P  +  3  PH-3  P+A  S.  3.  Gaurf, 
8fii2^=:13S. 


From  27  to  999  syllables  in  the  verse, 

Da*6aca, 27x4=108  to  999x4      4.  Mattamdtangalflicara,  9  &c.  r 

=9  &c.  C. 

5.  SiDhavicriota,  2n  10  &c.  r. 

6.  Gusumastavaca,  9  &c.  s  ^  9 
&c.  A. 

7.  ADangas'^c'hara,  ^S  ^S  &c.ss 
15&C.T. 

8.  A^camanjari,   r  j  &c.  =  15 
&c.  T. 

Also  SXlOba,  2^8ii#  =  S12 
PA. 


=3,9%. 

1 .  Chan'd'avrKsht'iprayata,  2  n 
7  r=2  Tb.  7  C 

2.  Prachita,  2  n  8  &c.  r. 
325  species  from  9  to  333  feet, 
viz.    2d  Arn'a,  2  «  8  r.   3d  At- 
n'ava,  2  w  9  r.   4th  Vydla,  2  « 10 
r.    5th  Jfmtita,  2  n  1 1  r  &c. 
Or  3.  Prachita,  2  »  7  &c.  y  =  2 

Tb.  7&C.  B. 


VL  Half  equal  Metre ;  the  stanza  being  composed  of  equal 
and  similar  couplets;  but  tfie  coupletSy  of  dissimilar  verses. 
1 .  Upachitra,  ( Upajati  -\-  Td-      dravajra ;    some   say  one  verse 


Tnarasa)  1  st  3  verse  3  *  /y  =  3  A 
I.    2d3M.  2^  =  3DS. 

2.  Dratamadhyd,  {fiodhaca  + 
Tamarasa),  Ui  3  bh.  2 g  =  3D 
S.    2dn2yy  =  2P2DS. 

3.  V^gavatf,  {Upachitra — pe- 
nult Bb.  in  Ist  verse).  1st  3  jt^ 
=2  A  PS.    2d3AA.2^=3D8. 

4.  Bhadravir^j  (species  of  Au- 
pacKhandasica)  Ist  tj  r^=S  P 
2TS.   2dmsj2ff=SD2T  S* 

5.  C^tumatf,  Ist  sjsff:=sA  I 
Tb.  S.  2d  JA.  r  »  2  ^  =  T.  2  I 
Tb.  S. 

6.  Ac'byinacf  ( Upajati  viz.  al- 
temate    Indravajra    and    Uptn- 


Indravajra,  three  Upendravajra,) 
Ist  (and  3d)  2  tj  2  g=S  I  D  T  S. 
2d  (and  4th,  some  say  3d)y  tj'\'2 
^=:2IDTS. 

7.  Viparit^'hyinacf  {the  con- 
verse of  the  preceding)  Istj  tj  2 
^=2IDTS.  2d2tj2g=:Sl 
DTS. 

8.  Harin'aplutiL  {Druiavilam' 
bita —  one  syllable)  1st  3  s  ig  sz 
3AI.  2dfi2iA.r=PI2A  r. 

9.  Aparavactra(  species  of  Vai' 
tatiya  or  Bhndrica  +  MUoH).  1st 
2«r/^  =  2PA2I.  2dn2jr 
+P2A2I. 

10.  Pushpitigrd   (species    of 
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AupacKhandasica).  1st  2  n  r  ^ 
=  3P2T8.  2d»2yr^  =  2P 
D2TS. 

11.  YaFamatf ,    Ist  r  j  rj  =  6 
T.    2djrJr^  =  5IB. 

12.  gic'hA.    1st  28/^=  7  Tb. 
I.2d30/^=7TB.PI. 

13.  C'hanja,  ist  30  /y  =  7  Tb. 
P.2d28/^  =  7TB.I. 


14.  Lalitd,  l8tr«/y=2T2 
I,    2d5nj^=  ATb.  2  1. 

15.  Caumudf.  (Bhadricd  -f 
Chanchaldcshicd  3).  Ist  2  n  r  /  y 
=  Tb.  P3I.  2d  2n2r=:3P 
T8I. 

16.  Manjusaurabba  (MalcUl  -f- 
Manjubhashihl)  Ist  n  2  j  r  = 
2PT3I.  2d*^*^>=AIP3I. 


VII.  Unequal  Metre;  the  stanza  being  composed  of 

dissimilar  verses. 


T.  Udgpat£,  1st  verse  sjsi=i 
A I  Tb.  T.  2d  n  sj  ^r=TB.  A  2 
I.  3dM.  ny/^  =  T  Tb.  2A. 
4th*J*j-y  =  AT  P3I. 
2  varieties :  viz,  Saurabhacay  3d 
verser  n  6A.^=sT D  2  A.  Zo/tVa, 
3d  verse  2  n  2  5  =  2  T  B.  2  A . 

2.  Upast'bitaprachupita,  1st 
verse  m  sj  hh.  2^=8  D  2  T  D  8. 
2d#nyr^=A2P2T8.  3d2n* 
=3PA.  4th3iiyy==5  PD8. 
2 varieties:  vis.  P^ardhamdna,  3d 
verse  2»  «2  ft  «=s3  P  A  3  P  A; 
§itddhamr6lf^8h(ibha,  3d  verse  t 
yr=SA2I. 


3.  Padachatamrdba,  increasing 
in  arithmetical  progression  from 
8  to  20  syll.  viz.  1st  verse  8,  2d 
12.  3d  16.  4tb20. 
6  species :  viz.  AplSUt^  End  in  8. 
Rest  Bb.  PratyapUUi,  Begin  with 
S  or  beg^n  and  end  with  S.  Man- 
jari  or  Calicd.  1st  and  2d  verses 
transposed  12+8+16  +  20. 
Lavaliy  Ist  and  3d  transposed  16 
+  12  +  8  +  20.  Amr^tadhdra, 
1st  and  4th  transposed  20+12+ 
+16+8. 


VIII.  Supplement,  under  the  denomination  ofGkr'nk. 

1.  Stanzas  comprising  four  un-  3.  Any  metre  not  specified  by 


eqnal  verses,  constituting  a  metre 
not  described  by  writers  on  pro- 
sody. 

2.  Stanzas  comprising  more  or 
fewer  verses  than  four ;  viz.  three, 
five,  six,  &c. 


PiNGALA. 

4.  Metre  not  specified  by  any 
writer  on  prosody. 


V. 

Introductory  Remarks, 
Prefixed  to  the  Edition  of  the  HiT6pADfe§A, 

Published  at  Calcutta,  1804.     4to. 


To  promote  and  facilitate  the  study  of  the  ancient  and 
learned  language  of  India,  in  the  College  of  Fort  William, 
it  has  been  judged  requisite  to  print  a  few  short  and  easy 
compositions  in  the  original  Sanscrit.  The  first  work 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  and  inserted  in  the  present  volume, 
under  its  title  of  HitSpadesa,  or  '  Salutary  Instruction,' 
had  been  translated  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  by  the  late  Sir 
William  Jones,  as  the  text  of  a  very  ancient  collection 
of  apologues,  familiarly  known,  in  the  numerous  versions 
of  it,  under  the  name  of  '  Fables  of  Pilpay.*  The  great 
advantage,  which  may  be  derived  by  students,  from  con- 
sulting correct  translations,  at  their  first  acquaintance  with 
Sanscrit  literature,  has  indicated  this  work  as  the  fittest  for 
selection ;  although  it  be  not  strictly  the  original  text,  firom 
which  those  beautiful  and  celebrated  apologues  were  trans- 
ferred into  the  languages  of  Persia,  and  of  the  West, 

In  the  concluding  line  of  the  poetical  preface  to  the 
Hitdpadesa,  it  is  expressly  declared  to  have  been  drawn 
fi*om  the  Panchatantra  and  other  writings.  The  book, 
thus  mentioned  as  the  chief  source,  fi'om  which  that  col- 
lection of  fables  was  taken,  is  divided  into  five  chapters,  as 
its  name  imports  :  it  consists,  like  the  Hitopadesa,  of  apo- 
logues, recited  by  a  learned  Brahman  named  Vishnu  sar- 
M  AN,  for  the  instruction  of  his  pupils,  the  sons  of  an  Indian 
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monarch ;  but  it  contains  a  greater  variety  of  fables,  and 
a  more  copious  dialogue,  than  the  work,  which  has  been 
chiefly  compiled  from  it ;  and,  on  comparison  with  the 
Persian  translations  now  extant,  it  is  found  to  agree  with 
them  more  nearly,  than  that  compilation,  both  in  the  order, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  tales  are  related. 

To  compare  them,  it  has  been  first  necessary  to  exclude 
all  the  additions,  which  have  been  made  by  translators. 
These  have  been  explained  by  ABu'LFAZL,with  the  history 
of  the  pubUcation  itself,  in  the  preface  to  his  own  version, 
entitled  Ayar  danish ;  and  by  Husain  WAez,  in  tlie  in- 
troduction to  the  Anwari  Suhaili. 

They  recite  from  Abu'lmala's  preface  to  his  translation 
of  the  Calilah  u  Damnah,  that  BARZtJYAH,  an  eminent 
and  learned  physician,  being  purposely  sent  into  Hindustan 
by  NOshIrvJIn,  king  of  Persia,  brought  a  transcript  of 
this  with  other  books,  which  were  preserved  among  the  best 
guarded  treasures  of  the  kings  of  India :  and  it  was  imme- 
diately translated  into  Pehlevi,  for  the  gratification  of  the 
Persian  monarch,  under  the  superintendence  of  his  minister 
Buzerchumihr. 

From  this  version  in  Pehlevi,  by  Buzerchumihr,  or 
by  Barzuyah,  (and  which  is  said  to  have  borne  the  title 
of  Humaydn  nameh,  Jdwidan  khird,  and  testament  of 
Hmhenk,)  the  book  was  translated  into  the  Arabic  language 
by /inamABu'LHASAN  Abdullah  benu'l  Mukaffa,  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  Abu'ljafer  MansCr, 
second  khalif  o{  the  house  of  AbbAs.  From  Arabic,  it 
was  restored  into  Persian,  by  direction  of  Abu'l  Hasan 
Nasru'ddIn  Ahmed,  a  prince  of  the  race  of  SAmAn; 
and  was  clothed  in  verse  by  the  poet  ROdacI,  for  Sultan 
MahmCd  SabactagIn.  It  was  again  translated  into 
prose,  from  the  Arabic  of  Abdullah,  by  desire  of  Abu' I-- 
muzafr  BahrAm  shAh,   son  of  Sultan  Masa^d,  a  de- 
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scendant  of  ^uZ^an  Mahm6d  o(  Ghazna:  and  thisversiony 
the  author  of  which  was  Abu'lmala  Nasrullah,  is 
the  same  which  has  been  since  current  under  the  title  of 
'  Calilah  u  Damnah,  It  underwent  a  revision,  and  received 
the  embellishment  of  flowery  language  from  Husain  WAbz 
CAsHAFfy  at  the  suggestion  of  Amir  Shaikh  Ahmed, 
sumamedSuHAiLf,  a  chieftain  commanding  under  «Stt/^an 
HusAiN  MiRzA,  of  the  house  of  Taim6r;  and  this  highly 
polished  version  is  named  from  the  author's  patron  Anw&ri 
SuhaiU.  It  was  lastly  revised,  and  put  into  plainer,  but 
elegant  language,  by  Abu'lfazl,  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
of  the  Emperor  Acbar. 

This  amended  translation  comprises  sixteen  chapters; 
ten  of  which,  as  Abu 'lea  zl  states  in  his  preface,  were 
taken  from  the  Hindi  original  entitled  Caratdc  and 
Dawanac;  and  six  were  added  by  Buzerchumihr, 
namely,  the  four  last,  containing  stories  recited  by  the 
Brahman  BinpAi,  in  answer  to  the  questions  of  the  King 
DAsiSHLfM  ;  and  the  two  first,  consisting  of  a  preface  by 
Buzerchumihr,  with  an  introduction  by  Barz^yah. 
.  Both  these  introductory  chapters  had  been  omitted  by 
HusAiN  WAez,  as  foreign  to  the  original  work:  but  he 
substituted  a  different  beginning,  and  made  other  additions, 
some  of  which  are  indicated  by  him,  and  the  rest  are  pointed 
out  by  Abu'lfazl;  who  has  nevertheless  retained  them, 
as  appendages  not  devoid  of  use,  and  therefore  admissible 
in  a  composition  intended  solely  to  convey  moral  instruction* 
The  whole  of  the  dramatic  part,  including  all  the  dialogue 
between  DAbishlIm,  king  of  India,  and  BinpAi  or 
Pi  LP  A  I,  a  Brahman  of  Sarandip,  as  well  as  the  finding  (^ 
Hushenk's  legacy,  (from  both  which  the  work  itself  has 
derived  two  of  the  names,  by  which  it  has  been  most  fre- 
quently distinguished ;)  appears  to  have  been  added  by  the 
translators,  although  the  appellations  of  the  king,  and  of 
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the  philosopher,  are  stated  to  be  of  Indian  origin.*  For 
Abu'lfazl  has  inserted  the  story  at  the  close  of  the  second 
chapter ;  after  expressly  declaring,  in  one  place,  that  the 
substance  of  the  work  begins  with  the  third ;  and  in  another, 
that  the  two  first  were  added  by  the  author  of  the  Pehlevt 
translation. 

Setting  apart  then  the  dramatic  introduction,  in  which 
the  Persian  differs  from  both  the  Panchatantra  and  the 
HUopadisa^  and  beginning  the  comparison  from  the  third 
chapter  of  the  Caltlah  u  Damnah,  it  is  found,  that  the  fable 
of  the  oxf  and  lion,  with  all  the  subsequent  dialogue  be* 
tween  the  shakals  Caraiaca  and  Damanacay  constituting 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Panchatantra,  corresponds  with  the 
Persianimitation;  excepting,  however,  a  few  transpositions, 
and  the  omission  of  some  apologues,  as  well  as  the  insertion 
of  others. 

Thus  the  fable  of  '  The  Ape  and  the  Carpenter's  wedge,' 
which  is  first  in  both  works,  is  immediately  followed,  in  the 
Panchatantra,  by  that  of '  The  Shakal  and  the  drum ;'  but 
the  Persian  translators  have  here  introduced  a  different 
apologue.  They  have  placed  the  story  of  *  The  Thief  and 
the  Mendicant,'  with  others  included  in  it,  immediately  after 


*  HusAiN  WIez  and  Abu'lfazl  explain  Bidpdif  as  equivalent  to 
(he  Venimn  term  Hacim  mehrbdn ;  and,  according  to  the  ingenious 
conjectnre  of  Sir  William  Jones,  that  appellation  is  corrupted  from 
the  Sanscrit  f^aidya  priya.  The  name  of  DXbishlIm,  interpreted 
Pddihdh  buzurg,  or  great  King,  has  not  so  striking  a  resemblance  to 
any  Sanscrit  term  of  the  same  signification.  Pilpai  appears  to  be 
Persian ;  and  in  some  copies  of  the  Anwdri  Sukaili  (for  the  passage 
is  wanting  in  others),  it  is  mentioned  to  have  been  translated  from  the 
Hindi  HasHpdt;  which,  in  Smiscrity  bears  the  same  meaning,  viz, 
elephant's  foot. 

t  The  Persian  name,  Shanzebah  (for  so  the  word  should  be  read, 
and  not,  as  written  in  many  copies,  ShuterhaJi)^  is  evidently  formed  oii 
the  Sanscrit  name  for  this  ox,  Sanjivaca. 
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that  of  *  The  Fox  and  the  drum ;'  but  the  Panchatantra 
interposes  another  tale,  the  omission  of  which,  however, 
induces  no  imputation  on  the  good  taste  of  the  translators. 
They  have  next  substituted  two  fables,  (*  The  Sparrow,  the 
Hawk,  and  the  Sea,'  and  '  The  Reformed  Tyrant  ;*)  for  a 
story  of  a  wheelwright's  marriage  with  a  king's  daughter. 

The  next  three  fables  are  alike  in  the  Sanscrit  and  Per- 
sian ;  but  two,  which  follow  {viz.  '  The  Louse  and  the  Bug,* 
and  'The  Blue  Shakal,')  are  omitted  by  the  translators ;  who 
have  evinced  their  judgment  in  the  rejection  of  the  first. 

The  fable  of '  The  Three  Fish,'  is  placed  next  by  the  Per- 
sian authors,  and  is  followed  by  five  others,  which  do  not 
occur  in  the  Panchatantra.  These  are  succeeded  by  three 
more,  which  are  placed  by  the  Sanscrit  author,  immediately 
after  the  fable  of '  The  Blue  Shakal,'  and  before  that  of  *  The 
Three  Fish.' 

Here  the  Panchatantra  introduces  a  story  of  an  elephant, 
whose  death  was  procured  through  the  means  of  a  gad-fly, 
by  birds  whom  he  had  aggrieved.  But  it  has  been  omitted 
in  the  Persian,  and  so  has  the  next  (able,  of '  The  Lion  and 
the  Leopard.* 

The  remaining  apologues,  belonging  to  the  first  chapter, 
are  alike  in  both  works ;  excepting  that  of  *  The  Grardener, 
the  Bear,  and  the  Fly,'  which  is  inseiled  last  but  one,  in 
the  Persian  translation ;  but  which  does  not  occur  in  the 
Panchatantra. 

Many  of  these  fables  are  also  found  in  the  Hit6padS8a,  but 
arranged  in  quite  a  different  order,  being  interspersed  with 
others,  through  the  three  last  chapters  of  that  compilation. 

Without  further  particularizing  the  variations  of  the  Per- 
sian from  the  Sanscrit,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  the 
five  chapters  of  the  Panchatantra  agree,  in  the  subject,  and 
in  the  general  arrangement  of  the  fables,  with  the  third, 
fifth,  sixth, seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  chapters  of  the  ilyor 
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danish :  and  that  more  than  half  of  the  fables,  contained  in 
that  part  of  the  Persian  work,  which  purports  to  have  been 
doived  from  the  Indian  text,  corresponds  exactly  to  similar 
qwiogues  in  the  Sanscrit,  In  most  instances  of  omission, 
a  reason  may  be  easily  conjectured  for  the  rejection  of  the 
(mginal  stories:  and  those,  which  have  been  substituted 
for  them,  as  well  as  the  few  contained  in  the  remaining 
chapters,  which  are  not  avowedly  additional,  may  have  been 
taken  by  the  first  translator,  either  fram  other  Indian  works, 
(for  Barz6tah  is  stated  to  have  brought  more  than  one 
book  from  Hindustan ;)  or,  though  not  acknowledged  by 
him,  may  have  been  drawn  from  different  sources.  It  pro- 
bably was  more  his  design  to  present  to  the  King  of  Persia 
a  pleasing  collection  of  apologues,  than  a  strictly  faithful 
translation  of  a  single  Indian  work. 

This  collection  of  fables  has  been  translated  more  fre- 
qu^itly,  and  into  a  greater  variety  of  languages,  than  any 
other  composition  not  sacred ;  and,  although  the  earUest 
paraphrase,  in  Pehlevif  be  now  lost,  its  Arabic  version  is 
extant,  or  lately  was  so ;  and  may  be  easily  verified  through 
the  translations  made  into  more  than  one  langt^age,  upon 
the  Arabic  text 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  another  Arabic  version  said 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  original  text  of  a  pretended 
king  of  India  named  Isam,  three  hundred  years  before  the 
time  of  Alexander;  or  to  mention  that  made  from  the 
testament  of  Hush  en k  (entitled  Jawidan  khircO,  by 
Hasan,  son  of  Suhail,  Minister  of  al  MamCn,  the 
seventh  khalifoi  the  Abbad  dynasty.  For  both  these  pre- 
tended versions  are  probably  the  same  with  Abdu'llah's, 
but  erroneously  ascribed  to  other  authors. 

From  his  Arabic  text,  a  Greek  translation,  entitled  Ste- 
phanites  and  Ichnelates,  was  completed,  seven  hundred 
years  ago,  by  Simeo  Sethus,  for  the  Emperor  Alexius 
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CoMNENUS.  One  in  Syriac,  under  the  title  of  Calaileg 
and  Damnagj  is  probably  taken  from  the  Arabic,  though 
purporting  to  be  derived  immediately  from  the  Indian  text 
The  Turkish  versions  (for  there  are  more  than  one)  have 
been  derived  mediately  or  immediately  from  the  Arabic; 
and  several  Latin  and  Italian  translations  have  been  drawn 
from  the  Greek  of  Sethus  ;  not  to  mention  another  Latin 
one  from  the  Hebrew,  nor  the  German  and  Spanish  versions 
from  the  Latin  and  the  Italian.  AU  these,  as  well  as  the 
French  translations  of  Gaulmin,  David  Said,  Galland 
and  Cardonne,  from  the  Persian  Calilah  u  Damnahj 
and  from  the  Turkish  Humdyun  nameh  and  Anwari  SukcdU, 
as  also  the  English  version  from  the  French,  appear  to  have 
been  compared  with  considerable  attention  by  various  per- 
sons :  but,  excepting  two  unfaithfril  imitations  in  Latin  and 
Italian,  the  general  correspondence  of  the  rest  seems  to  be 
acknowledged.* 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Persian  Calilah  u 
Damnah,  and  Ayar  danishy  exhibit  a  sufficiently  exact 
representation  of  the  Arabic  translation  from  the  Pehleci ; 
and  that,  after  rejecting  avowed  additions,  we  ought  to  find 
there  a  near  resemblance  to  the  Indian  original.  From  a 
careful  collation  of  both  Sanscrit  works  with  the  genuine 
parts  of  the  Persian  translation,  it  is  evident,  as  has  been 
already  shown,  that  the  Panchatantra  correspcmds  best 
with  them  :  and  thei'e  can  be  little  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
this  to  be  the  original  text  of  the  work,  which  was  procured 
from  India  by  N^shIrvAn  more  than  twelve  hundred 
years  ago. 


•  See  Bibliotheca  Graeca  of  Fabricius,  vol.  vi.  p.  460,  and  vol.  x. 
p.  324;  Biblioth^ue  Orientale  of  d*Herbelot,  pp.  118,  206,  245,  399, 
and  456;  Works  of  Sir  W.  JoDes,  vol.  vi.p.  4;  and  As.  Res.  vol.  i. 
p.  429;  also  Wilkins's  Hcelopades,  preface,  p.  xiii. 


I 
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This  fact  is  not  without  importance  in  the  general  history 
of  Indian  literature ;  since  it  may  serve  to  establish  the 
greater  antiquity  of  authors  who  are  quoted  in  the  Pancha- 
tantra ;  and  amongst  others,  that  of  the  celebrated  astro- 
logier  VabAha  Mihira,  who  is  cited  by  name  in  one 
passage  of  the  first  chapter. 

The  HitSpadeia,  containing  nearly  the  same  fables  told 
more  concisely  and  in  a  different  order,  has  been  translated 
into  Persian,  in  comparatively  recent  times,  by  Maulavi 
TAju'ddIn,  who  entitled  it  Muferreku'lkul{tb ;  and  who 
does  not  appear,  from  his  preface,  to  have  been  aware,  that 
the  work,  translated  by  him,  was  any  way  connected  with 
the  CalUah  u  Damnah. 

This,  as  well  as  the  Hindi  version  of  it,  by  Mir  Beh  adur 
Al!,  which  has  been  printed  for  the  use  of  the  College  of 
Fort  William,  and  which  is  entitled  Akhlaki  Hindis  may 
afford  some  help  to  a  student,  reading  the  Hitdpadeia,  for 
Us  first  exercise  in  the  Sanscrit  language.  He  will  find 
fltill  more  effectual  assistance  in  the  English  translations  by 
Sir  William  Jones  and  Mr.  Wilkins:  and,  for  this 
advantage,  no  less  than  for  its  easy  style,  the  'HitApadeia 
has  the  first  place  in  the  present  collection  of  Sanscrit 
works. 

The  second  place  in  it  has  been  allotted  to  a  short  story 
in  verse,  which  is  abridged  from  a  celebrated  poem  of 
Dam 6i's.  This  distinguished  poet,  famous  above  all  other 
Indian  bards  for  the  sweetness  of  his  language,  and  there- 
fore ranked  by  Calidasa  himself  (if  tradition  may  be  cre- 
dited) next  to  the  fathers  of  Indian  poetry,  ValmI ci  and 
VyAsa,  composed  a  pleasing  story  in  harmonious  verse, 
under  the  title  of  Dasa  cumara  charita^  or  '  Adventures  of 
the  Ten  Youths.'  It  is  divided  into  two  parts :  the  first 
comprising  five  chapters,  and  ending  with  the  marriage  of 
the  principal  hero;   the  other  containing,  through  eight 
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more  chapters,  the  adventures  of  the  same  prince  and  his 
nine  companions.  The  first  part  has  been  abridged  by 
more  than  one  author;  among  others,  by  VinAyaca  in 
about  two  hundred  couplets  collected  into  three  sections; 
and  by  Apyayya,  in  as  many  sections,  and  nearly  the 
same  number  of  couplets.  This  abridgment,  being  com- 
posed in  easy,  correct,  and  smooth  language,  is  preferable 
to  the  other,  and  has  been  selected  for  its  merits  in  those 
respects ;  though  the  story  be  told  with  too  great  concise- 
ness to  preserve  much  interest. 

Concerning  the  author  of  this  epitome,  or  argument, 
of  Dan^I's  poem,  no  information  has  been  yet  obtained. 
He  calls  himself  a  counsellor  and  minister,  and  was  pro- 
bably in  the  service  of  some  Hindu  Raja, 

The  present  volume  ends  with  three  Satacas  or  centuries 
of  verses  by  BhartrY  hari.  They  were  recommended 
for  selection,  partly  by  their  prevailing  moral  tendency, 
though  some  passages  be  far  from  unexceptionable;  and 
partly  as  a  fit  specimen  of  poUshed  Sanscrit  verse.  The 
poetical  beauties,  which  are  most  admired  by  the  Hindu 
learned,  and  which  are  inculcated  by  their  writers  on 
rhetoric,  are  scattered  in  these  couplets  of  BhartrI  habi, 
with  a  more  sparing  hand  than  in  most  of  the  laboured 
performances  of  Indian  poets:  and,  fix)m  this  cause,  his 
poetry  is  less  obscure  than  theirs. 

These  Satacas  are  ascribed  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  leartied,  to  BhartrI  hari,  the  brother  of  Vicha- 
mAditya.  He  is  also  the  reputed  author  of  a  gram- 
matical treatise.  It  is  possible,  perhaps  it  might  be  said 
probable,  that  these  may  have  been  composed  by  a  dif- 
ferent person  in  his  name.  But  it  is  clear  firom  the  first 
couplet  of  the  Niti  satacaj  that  they  have  been  written 
either  in  the  real,  or  in  the  assumed  character  of  BhartrY 
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HARiy  since  that  couplet  alludes  to  a  circumstance  con- 
spicuous in  the  traditional  story  of  his  life. 

The  authentic  history  of  BhartrI  hari,  is  too  in- 
timately blended  with  that  of  ancient  India,  and  involves 
questions  of  too  great  intricacy,  to  be  stated,  or  discussed, 
in  this  preface.  It  remains  only  to  say  a  few  words  respect- 
ing the  present  edition  of  the  three  works  which  have  been 
here  mentioned. 

The  editor,  Mr.  Carey,  undertook  the  publication,  on  a 
suggestion  from  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Fort  William, 
and  under  the  patronage  of  Government.  He  has,  at  the 
same  time,  risked  a  larger  edition  than  was  requii^  for  the 
College,  in  the  expectation  of  encouragement  from  the 
pubUc. 

In  printing  the  HitSpadesa,  six  manuscript  copies  were 
collated.  They  were  found  to  differ  much,  in  the  quotation 
of  whole  passages,  as  well  as  in  tlie  reading  of  single  words. 
Either  the  reading  most  suitable  to  the  context,  or  that 
which  was  found  in  the  greatest  number  of  copies,  has  been 
selected,  according  as  circumstances  have  dictated  the  pro- 
priety of  following  one  rule  or  the  other. 

The  abridgment  of  the  Dasa  cumara  has  been  printed 
from  a  single  copy:  and  the  Satacas  of  BhartrK  hari, 
from  three  manuscripts ;  every  one  of  which  was  incom- 
plete :  but  the  deficiencies  did  not  occur  in  the  same 
places. 

With  the  last  Sataca,  the  style  of  which  is,  in  general, 
less  clear  than  that  of  the  preceding,  the  schoUa  have  been 
printed.  They  will  serve  to  make  the  reader  acquainted 
with  the  manner  of  Sanscrit  commentators :  and  owing  to 
the  pecuUar  difficulties  of  the  language,  the  student  will 
find  it  long  necessary,  and  always  useful,  to  consult  the 
commentaries,  while  perusing  Sanscrit  compositions.    To 
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lessen  one  of  those  difficulties,  which  arises  from  the  fre- 
quent permutation  of  letters  at  the  beginning  and  close  of 
words,  the  editor  has  marked,  by  a  dot  under  the  syllable, 
places  where  the  elision  of  a  letter  is  found,  or  any  other 
permutation,  that  is  not  obvious. 

In  this  first  attempt  to  employ  the  press  in  multiplying 
copies  of  Sanscrit  books  with  the  JDevanagari  character,  it 
will  be  no  matter  of  surprise,  nor  any  cause  of  imputation 
on  the  editor's  diligence,  that  the  table  of  corrections  should 
be  large.  The  whole  volume  has  been  carefully  examined 
by  several  Pandits ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  no 
error  of  consequence  can  have  escaped  their  notice. 

Calcutta,  I7th  September  1804. 
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VI. 
Enumeration  q/*  Indian  Classes. 


[From  the  Asiatic  Researches^  vol.  v.  p.  53 — 67.     Calcutta, 

1798.    4to.] 


The  permanent  separation  of  classes^  with  hereditary 
profesdions  assigned  to  each,  is  among  the  most  remarkable 
institations  of  India ;  and,  though  now  less  rigidly  main- 
tained than  heretofore,  must  still  engage  attention.  On 
the  subject  of  the  mixed  classes,  Sanscrit  authorities,  in 
some  instances,  disagree:  classes  mentioned  by  one,  are 
ODiitted  by  another;  and  texts  differ  on  the  professions 
assigned  to  some  tribes.  A  comparison  of  several  autho- 
rities, with  a  few  observations  on  the  subdivisions  of  classes, 
may  tend  to  elucidate  this  subject,  in  which  there  is  some 
intricacy. 

One  of  the  authorities  I  shall  use,  is  the  Jatimdla^  or 
Garland  of  Classes ;  an  extract  from  the  Rudra  yamala 
iantraj  which  in  some  instances  corresponds  better  with 
ittage,  and  received  opinions,  than  the  ordinances  of  Menu, 
and  the  ^€t2XDharmapurana,^  On  more  important  points 
its  authority  could  not  be  compared  with  the  Dharmasastra; 
bat,  on  the  subject  of  classes,  it  may  be  admitted ;  for  the 
Tantras  form  a  branch  of  hterature  highly  esteemed,  though 
tt  present  much  neglected,+    Their  fabulous  origin  derives 

*  The  texts  are  cited  in  the  Vivdddrhava  situ,  from  the  Vrihad 
dharma  pwd^.  This  name  I  therefore  retain ;  although  I  cannot 
lewn  that  such  a  purd^  exists,  or  to  what  treatise  the  quotation 
nfert  iiiid«r  that  name.     [See  vol.  i.  p.  103  of  the  present  work.] 

t  [See  vol.  i.  p.  199  of  the  present  work.] 
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them  from  revelations  of  Siva  to  ParvatI,  confirmed  by 
Vishnu,  and  therefore  called  Agama,  from  the  initials  of 
three  words  in  a  verse  of  the  TSdala  tantra. 

Coining  from  the  mouth  of  Siva,  heard  by  the  moui- 
^'  tain-bom  goddess,  admitted  by  the  son  of  Vasudbva,  it 
is  thence  called  Agama^ 

Thirty-six  are  mentioned  for  the  nmnber  of  mixed  classes ; 
but,  according  to  some  opinions,  that  number  includes  the 
fourth  original  tribe,  or  all  the  original  tribes,  according 
to  other  authorities:  yet  the  text  quoted  fix)m  the  great 
Dharma  puranaj  in  the  digest  of  which  a  version  was  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Halhed,  name  thirty-nine  mixed  classes; 
and  the  Jatimala  gives  distinct  names  for  a  greater  number. 
On  the  four  original  tribes  it  may  suffice,  in  this  place, 
to  quote  the  Jdtimala,  where  the  distinction  of  Brahmanas, 
according  to  the  ten  countries  to  which  their  ancestors  be- 
longed, is  noticed :  that  distinction  is  still  maintained. 

*^  In  the  first  creation,  by  BrahmA,  Brakmanas  pro- 

^'  ceeded,  with  the  Veda,  from  the  mouth  of  BrahmA. 

**  From  his  arms  Cshatriyas  sprung;  so  from  his  thigh, 

Vaiiyas :  from  his  foot  Siidras  were  produced :  all  with 

''  their  females. 

'^  The  Lord  of  creation  viewing  them,  said,  '  What  shall 
"  *  be  your  occupations  ?'  They  replied,  *  We  are  not  our 
'^  own  masters,  oh,  Grod !  command  us  what  to  undertake.' 
'^  Viewing  and  comparing  their  labours,  he  made  the 
first  tribe  superior  over  the  rest.  As  the  first  had  great 
inclination  for  the  divine  sciences,  (JBrahme  veda,)  there- 
fore he  was  Brahmai^.  The  protector  from  ill  {cshayate) 
was  Cshatriya,  Him  whose  profession  (visa)  consists  in 
^'  commerce,  which  promotes  the  success  of  wars,  for  the 
^'  protection  of  himself  and  of  mankind,  and  in  husbandry, 
'^  and  attendance  on  cattle,  he  called  Vaisya.  The  other 
''  should  voluntaiily  serve  the  three  tribes,  and  therefore 
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be  became  a  Siidra :  he  should  humble  himself  at  their 
"  feet" 

And  in  another  place : 

**  A  chief  of  the  twice*bom  tribe  was  brought  by  Vibh  ii  u  's 
"  eagle  from  Saca  dwipa:  thus  have  Saca  dwipa  Brahma- 
"  910^  become  known  in  Jambu  duApa> 

^*  In  Jambu  dwipa^  Brahmanag  are  reckoned  tenfold ; 
''  Sareswata,  Canyacubja^  GauAa^  Maifhila,  Utcala,  Brh- 
"  viAi,  Maharashira,  Tailanga,  Chijjaraj  and  Camniraf  n- 
"  siding  in  the  several  countries  whence  they  are  named,* 

**  Their  sons  and  grandsons,  are  considered  as  Ccmya- 
"  adfja  priests,  and  so  forth.  Their  posterity,  descending 
"  from  Menu,  also  inhabit  the  southern  regions:  others 
"  reside  in  Angaj  Banga,  and  Calinga ;  some  in  Camor 
'*  rinpa  and  OSbra.  Others  are  inhabitants  of  Sumbhadeia: 
*'  and  twice-born  men,  brought  by  former  princes,  have 
''  been  established  in  Rdota,  Magadha^  Varendray  Chola, 
''  Swernagramaj  China^  Cula,  Saca^  and  Berbera.'^f 

*  These  several  countries  are,  Sdreswaia,  probably  the  region 
wmtered  by  the  river  SenuUy^  as  it  is  marked  in  maps ;  unless  it  be  a 
paft  of  Bengal,  named  from  the  branch  of  the  BhdffireU^hi,  which  is 
distinguished  by  this  appellation ;  Cdnyacvhja  or  Canqj;  Gau&i,  pro- 
bably the  western  Gar,  and  not  the  Gaur  of  Bengal ;  (•)  Mit^hila,  or 
TirabhucH,  corrupted  into  Tirhut;  Utcala,  said  to  be  situated  near 
Hie  celebrated  temple  of  Jaganndfha;  Drdvida,  pronounced  Dravira; 
possibly  the  country  described  by  that  name,  as  a  maritime  region 
south  of  CaHiata,  (As.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  117) ;  MahdrdsMra,  or  Marhatta; 
Teitnga,  or  Telingdna;  Gujjara,  or  Guzrat;  Catmira,  or  Cdshmir, 

t  Anga  includes  Bhdgalpnr.  Benga,  or  Bengal  Proper,  is  a  part 
only  of  the  Suba.  Varindra,  the  tract  of  inundation  north  of  the 
Oanges,  is  a  part  of  the  present  Zila  of  Rqfeshdhi.  Calinga  is  watered 
by  the  Goddveri,  (As.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  48.)  CdmarUpa,  an  ancient  em- 
pire, is  become  a  province  of  j4sdm.  03ra  I  understand  to  be  Orisa 
Proper.  JRSela  (if  that  be  the  true  reading)  is  well  known  as  the 
eountiy  v^st  of  the  Bhdgirafha.  Mdgadha,  or  Magadha,  is  Bahdr 
Proper.  Cfibla  is  part  of  Birbhum,  Another  region  of  this  name  in 
mentioned  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iii.  p.  48.     Swerhagrdma, 

•  [See  the  note  at  pige  9?  of  the  pretcnt  volume.] 
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I  shall  proceed,  without  further  preface,  to  enumerate 
the  principal  mixed  classes,  which  have  sprung  from  inter- 
marriages of  the  original  tribes. 

1.  Murdhabhishicta,  from  a  Sr&hmana  by  a  giil  of  the 
Cshatriya  class ;  his  duty  is  the  teaching  of  mihtary  exer- 
cises. The  same  origin  is  ascribed  in  the  great  Dharma 
pur  ana  to  the  Cumbkacara,*  or  potter,  and  Tantravayaff 
or  weaver:  but  the  Tantravaya,  according  to  theJatimalaf 
sprung  from  two  mixed  classes;  for  he  was  begotten  by  a 
man  of  the  Manibandha  on  a  woman  of  the  Masiiciara 
tribe. 

2.  Amba^hi'ha,  or  VaidyajX  whose  profession  is  the 
science  of  medicine,  was  bom  of  a  Vaisya  woman,  by  a 
man  of  the  sacerdotal  class.  The  same  origin  is  given  by 
the  Dharma puraAa  to  the  Cansacara,\\  or  brazier,  and  to 
the  Sanc'hacara,%  or  worker  in  shells.  These  again  aza 
stated,  in  the  tantra,  as  springing  from  the  intermarriages 
of  mixed  classes ;  the  Cansacara  from  the  TamraciUa  and 
the  Sanc'hacara;  also  named  Sanc^hadareca^  from  the 
Majaputra  and  Gandhica:  for  Rajaputra  not  only  denotes 
Cshatriyas  as  sons  of  kings,  but  is  also  the  name  of  a 
mixed  class,  and  of  a  tribe  of  fabulous  origin. 

Rudra  yamala  tantra :  *'  The  origin  of  Rajaputras  is 
from   the  Vaisya  on  the  daughter  of  an  Amba$hi*hcu 

**  Again,  thousands  of  others  sprung  from  the  foreheads  of 

*'  cofws  kept  to  supply  oblations." 

3.  Nishadaf  or  Parasava,  whose  profession  is  catching 
fish,  was  bom  of  a  Sudra  woman  by  a  man  of  a  sacerdoial 
class.    The  name  is  given  to  the  issue  of  a  legal  marriage 

vnlguisTiy  SunargaUf  is  situated  east  of  Dacca,  China  is  a  portion 
of  the  present  Chinese  empire.  On  the  rest  I  can  offer  no  conjectore. 
Sdca  and  Berbera,  here  mentioned,  must  differ  from  the  Dwipaj  and 
the  region  situated  between  the  Cusa  and  Sanc^ha  dwipas. 

•  Vulgarly,  Camdr.        f  Vulgarly,  T6nii.        t  Vulgarly,  Bait^. 

§  Vulgarly,  Caserd.  \\  Vulgarly  Sac'hera. 
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between  a  Brakauxha  and  a  woman  of  the  Siidra  tribe.  It 
siioald  seem  that  the  issue  of  other  legal  marriages  in  dif- 
ferent ranks,  were  described  by  the  names  of  mixed  classes 
springing  from  intercourse  between  the  several  tribes.  This, 
however,  is  hable  to  some  question ;  and  since  such  mar- 
riages are  considered  as  illegal  in  the  present  age,  it  is  not 
material  to  pursue  the  inquiry. 

According  to  the  Dharma  purana^  from  the  same  origin 
with  the  Nishada  springs  the  Varajivi,  or  astrologer.  In 
the  ianira,  that  origin  is  given  to  the  Brahme^udraj  whose 
profession  is  to  make  chairs  or  stools  used  on  some  religious 
occasions.  Under  the  name  of  Varajivi*  is  described  a 
daas  ^Nringing  from  the  G&pa  and  Tantravayaf  and  em- 
ployed in  cultivating  betel.  The  profession  of  astrology, 
or,  at  least,  that  of  making  almanacks,  is  assigned  in  the 
UaUra,  to  degraded  Brahmanas. 

''  Brahmanas,  falling  from  their  tribe,  became  kinsmen 
**  of  the  twice-bom  class :  to  them  is  assigned  the  profession 
'*  of  ascertaining  the  lunar  and  solar  days." 

4.  Mahishya  is  a  son  of  a  Cshatriya  by  a  woman  of  the 
Vaiiya  tribe.  His  profession  is  music,  astronomy,  and 
attendance  on  cattle. 

6.  Ugra  was  bom  of  a  Siidra  woman  by  a  man  of  the 
military  class.  His  profession,  according  to  Menu,  is 
killing  or  confming  such  animals  as  live  in  holes:  but, 
according  to  the  tantray  he  is  an  encomiast  or  bard.  The 
same  origin  is  attributed  to  the  Napitaf  or  barber ;  and  to 
the  MoMdaca,  or  confectioner.  In  the  tantra,  the  Napita 
is  said  to  be  bom  of  a  Cuverina  woman  by  a  man  of  the 
Patticara  class. 

6.  CaranaX  from  a  Vaisya,  by  a  woman  of  the  Sudra 


•  Vulgarly,  Baraiya,  t  Vulgarly,  Ndya  or  Nai, 

\  Vulgarly,  Car  an. 
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class,  IB  an  attendant  on  princes,  or  secretary.  The  appel^ 
lation  of  Cayasfha*  is  in  general  considered  as  synonymous 
With  CaraAa;  and  accordingly  the  CaraAa  tribe  commonly 
assumes  the  name  of  C&yasfha:  but  the  Caycufhas  of 
Bengal  have  pretensions  to  be  considered  as  true  Siuiroi, 
which  the  Jatim&la  seems  to  authorize ;  for  the  origin  of  the 
CayasVha  is  there  mentioned,  before  the  subject  of  mixed 
tribes  is  introduced,  immediately  after  describing  the  06pa 
as  a  true  Siulra, 

One,  named  Bhdtidattay  was  noticed  for  his  domestic 
assiduity  ;t  therefore  the  rank  otC&yast'ha  was  by  Brahr 
mams  assigned  to  him.  From  him  sprung  three  sons, 
Ckitrangadaj  Chitrasina,  and  Chitragupta:  they  were 
employed  in  attendance  on  princes. 

The  Dharma  purana  assigns  the  same  origin  to  the 
Tambuli,  or  betel-seller,  and  to  the  Tanlicaj  or  areca*- 
seller,  as  to  the  Carana, 

The  six  before  enumerated  are  begotten  in  the  direct 
order  of  the  classes.  Six  are  begotten  in  the  inverse 
order. 

7.  Suttty  begotten  by  a  Cshatriya  on  a  woman  of  the 
priestly  class.  His  occupation  is  managing  hoi^es  and 
driving  cars.  The  same  origin  is  given,  in  the  purAnay 
to  the  Malacara%  or  florist ;  but  he  sprung  from  the  Car- 
macara  and  Tallica  classes,  if  the  authority  of  the  tanira 
prevails. 

8.  Migadhoy  bom  of  a  Cshatriya  girl,  by  a  man  of  the 
commercial  class,  has,  according  to  the^o^^a,  the  profes-* 
sion  of  travelling  with  merchandize ;  but,  according  to  the 
purana  and  tantra,  is  an  encomiast.   From  parents  of  those 


•  Vulgarly,  Cdit. 

t  Literally,  Slaying  at  homey  {cayi  sanst'kitah,)  whence  the  etymo- 
logy of  CayaH'ha,  \  MdlL 
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daaies  sprung  the  Gopa*  if  the  pur  ana  may  be  believed; 
but  the  toMtra  describes  the  G6pa  as  a  true  Sudra,  and 
oames  Gdpcgivif  a  mixed  class,  using  the  same  profes- 
wm,  and  springing  fix)m  the  Tantravaya  and  Minibandha 
tribes. 

9  and  10.  Vaidiha  and  Ay6gava.  The  occupation  of 
the  first,  born  of  a  Brahmani  by  a  man  of  the  commercial 
claas^  18  waiting  on  women :  the  second,  bom  of  a  Vaisya 
woman  by  a  man  of  the  servile  class,  has  the  profession  of 
a  carpenter. 

11.  Cshattrt,  or  Cshatta,  sprung  from  a  servile  man  by 
a  woman  of  the  military  class,  is  employed  in  killing  and 
confining  such  animals  as  live  in  holes.  The  same  origin 
is  ascribed  by  the  purana  to  the  Carmacara,  or  smith,  and 
Dasa,  or  mariner.  The  one  is  mentioned  in  the  tantra 
without  specifying  the  classes  from  which  he  sprung ;  and 
the  other  has  a  dijfferent  origin,  according  to  the  sastra  and 
tatUra* 

All  authorities  concur  in  deriving  the  Chdnclala  from  a 
Sudra  fitther  and  Brahmani  mother.  His  profession  is 
carrying  out  corpses,  and  executing  criminals ;  and  officiat-^ 
ing  in  other  abject  employments  for  the  pubUc  service. 

A  third  set  of  Indian  classes  originate  from  the  inter- 
marriages of  the  first  and  second  set:  a  few  only  have 
been  named  by  Menu;  and,  excepting  the  Abhira,  or 
mOkman,  they  are  not  noticed  by  the  other  authorities 
to  which  I  refer.  But  the  purana  names  other  classes  of 
this  8^ 

A  fourth  set  is  derived  from  intercourse  betweai  the 
several  classes  of  the  second :  of  these  also  few  have  been 
named  by  Menu  ;  and  one  only  of  the  fifth  set,  spring- 
ing  from   intermarriages   of  the   second   and   third ;  and 

•  06p,  t  G6ariA-Gifp» 
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anotjier  of  the  sixth  set,  derived  fix)iu  intercourse  between 
classes  of  the  second  and  fourth.  Menu  adds  to  these 
tribes  four  sons  of  outcasts. 

The  tantra  enumerates  many  other  classes,  which  must 
be  placed  in  lower  sets,*  and  ascribes  a  different  origin  to 
some  of  the  tribes  in  the  third  and  fourth  sets.  To  purdie 
a  verbose  comparison  would  be  tedious,  and  of  little  use ; 
perhaps,  of  none;  for  I  suspect  that  their  origin  is  fanciful; 
and,  except  the  mixed  classes  named  by  Menu,  that  thu 
rest  are  terms  for  professions  rather  than  tribes ;  and  they 
should  be  considered  as  denoting  companies  of  artisans, 
rather  than  distinct  races.  The  mode  in  which  A  mesa 
siNHA  mentions  the  mixed  classes  and  the  professions  of 
artisans,  seems  to  support  this  conjecture. 

However,  the  Jdtimala  expressly  states  the  number  of 
forty-two   mixed  classes,  springing  from  the  intercouise 
of  a  man  of  inferior,  with  a  woman  of  superior   clas&^> 
Though,  hke  other  mixed  classes,  they  are  included  under, 
the  general  denomination  of  Sudra,  they  are  considered  asi. 
most  abject,  and  most  of  them  now  experience  the  same 
contemptuous  treatment  as  the  abject  mixed  classes  men^ii 
tipned  by  Menu.     According  to  the  Rudra  yamalOf  tbei 
domestic  priests  of  twenty  of  these  tribes  are  degraded^v 
''Avoid,"  says  the  tantra^  ''  the  touch  of  the  ChanAala^\ 
and  other  abject  classes;  and  of  those  who  eat  the  fleab  • 
of  kine,  often  utter  forbidden  words,  and  perform  none  of* 
the  prescribed  ceremonies;   they  are  called  ilfZ^A'^a,i. 
and  going  to  the  region  of  Yavanaj  have  been  named- > 
Yavanas. 

"  These  seven,  the  Rajacaj  Carmacdray  Naiuy  BarucUij 

Caiverta,  and  Midabhillay  are  the  last  tribes.    Whoerer 

associates  with  them,  imdoubtedly  falls  from  his  class  f 

whoever  bathes  or  drinks  in  wells  or  pools  which  they 

"  have  caused  to  be  made,  must  be  purified  by  the  five 


li 
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'^  produetionft  of  kme;  whoeyer  approaches  their  women^ 
*'  18  doabtleto  degraded  from  his  rank. 

'^  For  women  of  the  Naia  and  Capala  classes,  for  pro- 
'^stittttOfli  and  for  women  of  the  Raj  oca  and  N&pita  tribes, 
''  a  man  should  willingly  make  oblations,  but  by  no  means 
''  cblly  with  them." 

I  may  here  remark,  that,  according  to  the  Rudra  yamalaf 
th3  N«ia  and  NcAaca  are  distinct ;  but  the  professions  are« 
not  <ii8Griminated  in  that  tantra.  If  their  distinct  occupa- 
tions, as  dancers  and  actors,  are  accurately  applied,  dramas 
are  of  very  early  date. 

The  Punchraca  and  Paiiasutracara,  or  feeder  of  silk- 
worms, and  silk-twister,  deserve  notice ;  for  it  has  been 
said,  that  silk  was  the  produce  of  China  solely  until  the 
reign  of  the  Greek  Emperor  Justinian,  and  that  the  laws 
of -China  jealously  guarded  the  exclusive  production.  Th^' 
frequent  mention  of  silk  iu  the  most  ancient  Sanscrit  books 
would  not  fully  disprove  that  opinion ;  but  the  mention  o^ 
an  Indian  class,  whose  occupation  it  is  to  attend  silk-worms, 
may  be  admitted  as  proof,  if  the  antiquity  of  the  tantra  be 
not  questioned.  I  am  informed,  that  the  tantras  collectively 
aie  noticed  in  very  ancient  compositions ;  but,  as  they  are 
very  numerous,  they  must  have  been  composed  at  different 
periods;  and  the  tarUra  which  I  quote,  might  be  thought 
comparatively  modem*  However,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  Rudra  yamala  is  among  the  most  authentic,  and,  by 
a  natural  inference,  among  the  most  ancient;  since  it  is 
named  in  the  Durga  mehattwa  where  the  principal  tantras 
are  enumerated.* 


*  Tkiui  enamerated/*  Cali  tantra^  J^iindmdia,Tdrdf  Nirv&na  tantroy 
Serva  sdratiy  Bira  tantroy  SingdrchatMy  Bhuta  tarOi'a,  Uddesan  and 
Called  calpay  Bhniravi  tantra^  and  Bhairavi  calpa,  ToSlalay  Mdtr)f- 
bhcdanaca,  Maya  tantra,  Birtswara,  F'iswasdra,  Samayd-tantra,  Brah- 
ma-ydmaia- tantra f  Rudra-ydmaia-tantra,  Sancu-ydinala-taiUray  Gdya- 
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In  the  oomparative  tables  to  which  I  have  referred,  the 
classes  are  named,  with  their  origin,  and  the  particular  pro- 
fessions assigned  to  them.  How  far  every  person  is  bound, 
by  original  institutions,  to  adhere  rigidly  to  the  profiession 
of  his  class,  may  merit  some  enquiry.  Lawyers  have  iaigely 
discussed  the  texts  of  law  concerning  this  subject,  and  some 
difference  of  opinion  occurs  in  their  writings.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  place  for  entering  into  such  disquisitions. 
I  shall  therefore  briefly  state  what  appears  to  be  the  best 
established  opinion,  as  deduced  from  the  texts  of  Menu, 
and  other  legal  authorities. 

The  regular  means  of  subsistence  for  a  JBrahmanOf  are 
assisting  to  sacrifice,  teaching  the  VidaSy  and  receiving 
gifts ;  for  a  Cshatriya,  bearing  arms ;  for  a  VaUyOf  mer- 
chandize,  attending  on  cattle,  and  agriculture ;  for  a  Sudra, 
servile  attendance  on  the  higher  classes.  The  most  com- 
mendable are,  respectively  for  the  four  classes,  teaching  the 
Veday  defending  the  people,  commerce,  or  keeping  herds 
or  flocks,  and  servile  attendance  on  learned  and  virtuous 
priests. 

A  Brahmana,  unable  to  subsist  by  his  own  duties,  may 
live  by  those  of  a  soldier :  if  he  cannot  get  a  subsistence  by 
either  of  these  employments,  he  may  apply  to  tillage,  and 
attendance  on  cattle,  or  gain  a  competence  by  traffic, 
avoiding  certain  commodities.  A  Cskatriya,  in  distress, 
may  subsist  by  all  these  means;  but  he  must  not  have 
recourse  to  the  highest  functions.  In  seasons  of  distress, 
a  further  latitude  is  given.  The  practice  of  medicine,  and 
other  learned  professions,  painting  and  other  arts,  work  for 
wages,  menial  service,  alms,  and  usury,  are  among  the 

tri-Umtra^  Caiicdcula  9erviuwa,  CuIarhavOy  YoginUtantray  and  the 
Tantra  Mehishamardint  These  arc  here  universally  known,  Oh 
Bhairav!,  greatest  of  souls!    And  many  are  the  tarUras  uttered  by 

§AMBUU." 
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modes  of  subsistence  allowed  to  the  Brakmoena  and  Ckha^ 
triya.  A  Vaiiyaf  unable  to  subsist  by  his  own  duties, 
may  descend  to  the  senrile  acts  of  a  SUdra.  And  a  Sudra^ 
not  finding  employment  by  waiting  on  men  of  the  higher 
classes,  may  subsist  by  handicrafts ;  principally  following 
those  mechanical  occupations,  as  joinery  and  masonry; 
and  practical  arts,  as  painting  and  writing;  by  following 
of  whkh  he  may  serve  men  of  superior  classes:  and, 
although  a  man  of  a  lower  tribe  is  in  general  restricted 
from  ibe  acts  of  a  higher  class,  the  Sddra  is  expressly  per- 
mitted to  become  a  trader  or  a  husbandman. 

Besides  the  particular  occupations  assigned  to  each  of 
the  mixed  classes,  they  have  the  alternative  of  following 
tfiat  profesaon  which  regularly  belongs  to  the  class  fit>m 
which  they  derive  their  origin  on  the  mother's  side :  those, 
at  least,  have  such  an  option,  who  are  born  in  the  direct 
Older  of  the  tribes,  as  the  Murdhabhishictaf  Ambashi'ha, 
and  others.  The  mixed  classes  are  also  permitted  to  sub- 
siat  by  any  of  the  duties  of  a  Siitdra ;  that  is,  by  a  menial 
service,  by  handicrafts,  by  commerce,  or  by  agriculture. 

Hence  it  appears  that  almost  every  occupation,  though 
regularly  it  be  the  profession  of  a  particular  class,  is  open 
to  most  other  tribes ;  and  that  the  limitations,  far  from 
being  rigorous,  do,  in  frict,  reserve  only  one  peculiar  pro- 
fession, that  of  the  Brahmaruij  which  consists  in  teaching 
the  Veda^  and  officiating  at  religious  ceremonies. 

The  classes  are  sufficiently  numerous ;  but  the  subdivi- 
sicHis  of  them  have  further  multiplied  distinctions  to  an 
endless  variety.  The  subordinate  distinctions  may  be  best 
exemplified  from  the  Brahmana  and  CaycLsfhay  because 
some  of  the  appellations,  by  which  the  different  races  are 
distinguished,  will  be  familiar  to  many  readers. 

The  BrahmaAas  of  Bengal  are  descended  from  five 
priests,  invited  from  Canyacubja,  by  AdIswara,  king  of 
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Gawra^  who  is  said  to  have  reigned  about  nine  bondred 
years  after  Christ.  These  were  BuAffA  NIrAtjiha, 
of  the  family  of  Sandila,  a  son  of  Caj^yapa;  Dacshai^ 
also  a  descendant  of  CaI^yapa  ;  V&daoarva,  of  the 
family  (^Vatsa  ;  Chandra,  of  the  fiunily  of  Saverna,' 
a  son  ofCA^YAPA;  and  Sr!  Hersha,  a  descendant  of 
BharadwAja. 

From  these  ancestors  have  branched  no  fewer  than  a^ 
hundred  and  fifty-six  families,  of  which  the  precedence 
was  fixed  by  Ballala  s&na,  who  reigned  in  the  elevei^ 
century  of  the  Christian  sera.  One  hundred  of  these  iiEuni* 
hes  settled  in  Varendra,  and  fifty-six  in  Rara,  They  are 
now  dispersed  throughout  Bengal,  but  retain  the  fiunily 
distinctions  fixed  BallAla  s&na.  They  are  denominated 
ftom  the  fiimilies  to  which  their  five  progenitors  belonged^ 
and  are  still  considered  as  Canyacubja  Brahmanas. 

At  the  period  when  these  priests  were  invited  by  the  king 
of  Gaura,  some  Sareswata  Brahmanas,  and  a  few  VaidicaSf 
resided  in  Bengal.  Of  the  Brahmanas  of  Sareswata^  none 
are  now  found  in  Bengal ;  but  five  famiUes  of  Vaidicas  are 
extant,  and  are  admitted  to  intermarry  with  the  BrahmaAas 
of  Rara, 

Among  the  Brahmanas  of  Varendray  eight  families  have 
pre-eminence,  and  eight  hold  the  second  rank.*     Among 

*  Vab^ndba  Brahmanas. 

CuLfNA  8. 

-Maitra,  Bhima,  Rudra-Vagui.  Santfommit 

or  or 

Cdli.  Sandal. 

Ldhari.  Bhaduri.  Sddhu-Faffisi,  Bhadara,  * 

The  last  was  admitted  by  election  of  the  other  seven. 

§UDHA  §b6triya  8. 
CASHfA  sr6triya  84. 
The  names  of  these  92  families  seldom  occur  in  common  intercourse. 
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tliofie  of  Rara,  six  hold  the  first  rank.*  The  distinctive 
appdlations  of  the  several  families  are  borne  by  those  of 
the  fint  rank;  but  in  most  of  the  other  families  they  are 
disused;  and  iermauj  or  serma,  the  addition  common  to 
the  whole  tribe  of  Brahmanas,  is  assmned.  For  this  prac* 
(ice,  the  priests  of  Bengal  are  censm^d  by  the  Br&hnumas 
of  Mifhila,  and  other  countries,  where  that  title  is  only 
used  en  important  occasions,  and  in  religious  ceremonies. 

In  Mifhila  the  additions  are  fewer,  though  distinct  &mi- 
lies  are  more  numerous ;  no  more  than  three  surnames  are 
in  use  in  that  district,  T'Aacura,  Miira,  and  Ojba  ;  each. 
appropriated  to  many  families. 

The  Cayasfhas  of  Bengal  claim  descent  from  five  Cay<k^ 
tfhas  who  attended  the  priests  invited  firom  Canyacubfa^ 
Tbeir  descendants  branched  into  eighty-three  fiunilies;  and 
their  precedence  was  fixed  by  the  same  prince  BallAla 
s6na,  who  also  adjusted  the  family  rank  of  other  classes. 

In  Benga  and  Bacshina  Rara,  three  famihes  of  Cayen 
tfAof  have  pre-eminence;  eight  hold  the  second  rank.f  The 


•  RIrItA  BRAHMAif  A8. 

CulIna  6. 
Muo^huiit  Oanguli.  QmfelaiiL, 

Tulgarly,  Mucherfa. 

Ohoshdla.  Bandyagatij  Chatati, 

vulgarly,  Banofi,  vulgarly,  Ckatoji, 

§r6triya  50. 
The  names  of  these  50  families  seldom  occur  in  common  intercourse. 

t  CIvast'has  of  DACSHiif  A  Rara  and  Bbnoa. 

CulIna  3. 
GhMa  FasUf  Mitra* 

Vulg.  B6se» 

Sanmaulica  8. 
/v.  Datta.  Cora.  Paiita. 

Sena.  Sinha.  D6sa.  Ouha. 

Mao- 
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Cayast'has  of  inferior  raiik  generally  assume  the  addition  of 
Dasa,  conmion  to  the  tribe  of  Sudras,  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  classes  have  similar  titles  common  to  the  whole 
tribe.  The  regular  addition  to  the  name  of  a  Cshatriya  is 
Verman  ;  to  that  of  a  Vaiiyaf  Gupta ;  but  the  general  title 
of  Diva  is  commonly  assumed;  and,  with  a  feminine  ter* 
nation,  is  also  borne  by  women  of  other  tribes. 

The  distinction  of  famiUes  are  important  in  r^ulating 
intermarriages.  Genealogy  is  made  a  particular  study; 
and  the  greatest  attention  is  given  to  regulate  the  alliance 
according  to  established  rules,  particularly  in  the  first  mar- 
riage of  the  eldest  son.  The  principal  points  to  be  observed 
are,  not  to  marry  within  the  prohibited  degrees ;  nor  in  a 
fiimily  known  by  its  name  to  be  of  the  same  primitive 
stock;  nor  in  one  of  inferior  rank;  nor  even  in  an  A- 
fericHT  branch  of  an  equal  one;  for  within  some  fiunilies 
gradations  are  established.  Thus,  among  the  CuUma  of  llie 
CayasfhaSj  the  rank  has  been  counted  fiK»n  thirteen  de- 
grees ;  and  in  every  generation,  so  long  as  the  marriafe 
has  been  properly  assorted,  one  degree  has  been  added  to 
the  rank.  But,  should  a  marriage  be  contracted  in  a  family 
of  a  lower  degree,  an  entire  forfeiture  of  such  rank  would 
be  incurred. 


MAULIOil 

^72. 

(hihan. 

Gana, 

Heda, 

Htthin, 

Nag<u 

Bhadre. 

Soma. 

Put. 

Rt^dra, 

Pdla. 

Aditya, 

Chandra, 

Sdnya,  or  Sain, 

Suirif  Sfc, 

Sydma,  Sfc. 

Tija,  Sfc, 

Chdci,  ^c. 

The  others  are 

omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity; 

their  names  seldom 

occur  in  common 

intercourse 

). 

VII. 


Observations  an  the  Sect  o/*  Jains. 


[From  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix.  p.  287 — 322.    Calcutta, 

1807.    4to.] 


The  information  collected  by  Major  Mackenzie, 
concerning  a  religious  sect  hitherto  so  imperfectly  known 
as  that  of  the  Jaimis,  and  which  has  been  even  confounded 
with  one  more  numerous  and  more  widely  spread  (the  sect 
of  Buddha),  may  furnish  the  ground  of  further  researches, 
from  which  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  tenets  and  practice 
of  a  Tery  remarkable  order  of  people  may  be  ultimately 
expected*  What  Major  Mackenzie  has  communi- 
cated to  the  Society,  comes  from  a  most  authentic  source ; 
the  declarations  of  two  principal  priests  of  the  Jainas 
themselves.  It  is  supported  by  similar  information,  pro- 
cured firom  a  like  source,  by  Dr.  F.  Buchanan,  during  his 
journey  in  Mysore^  in  the  year  following  the  reducticm  of 
Seringapatam.  Having  the  permission  of  Dr.  Bucha- 
nan to  use  the  extracts,  which  I  had  his  leave  to  make 
from  the  journal  kept  by  him  during  that  journey,  I  have 
inserted,  in  the  preceding  article,  the  information  received 
by  him  from  priests  of  the  Jaina  sect. 

I  am  enabled  to  corroborate  both  statements,  from  con- 
versation with  Jaina  priests,  and  from  books  in  my  pos- 
session, vnitten  by  authors  of  the  Jaina  persuasion.  Some 
of  those  volumes  were  procured  for  me  at  Benares;  others 
were  obtained  fircnn  the  present  Jag  at  s£t,  at  Morsheda- 
b&d,  who,  having  changed  his  religion,  to  adopt  the  wor- 
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ship  of  ViSHNUy  forwarded  to  me,  at  my  request^  such 
books  of  his  former  faith  as  were  yet  within  his  reach. 

It  appears,  from  the  concurrent  result  of  all  the  inquiries 
which  have  been  made,  that  the  Jainas  constitute  a  sect 
of  Hindus,  differing,  indeed,  from  the  rest  in  some  very 
important  tenets;  but  following,  in  other  respects,  a  similar 
practice,  and  maintaining  like  opinions  and  observances. 

The  essential  character  of  the  Hindu  institutions  is  the 
distribution  of  the  people  into  four  great  tribes.  This  is 
considered  by  themselves  to  be  the  marked  point  which  se- 
parates them  from  MUch'hcLs  or  Barbarians.  The  JainaSf 
it  is  found,  admit  the  same  division  into  four  tribes,  and 
perform  like  religious  ceremonies,  termed  sajiscaras,  from 
the  birth  of  a  male  to  his  marriage.  They  observe  similar 
fasts,  and  practise,  still  more  strictly,  the  received  maxims 
for  refraining  from  injury  to  any  sentient  being.  They  ap- 
pear to  recognise  as  subordinate  deities,  some,  if  not  all, 
of  the  gods  of  the  prevailing  sects ;  but  do  not  worship,  in 
particular,  the  five  principal  gods  of  those  sects ;  or  any 
one  of  them  by  preference ;  nor  address  prayers,  or  per- 
form sacrifice,  to  the  sun,  or  to  fire :  and  they  differ  from 
the  rest  of  the  Hindus,  in  assigning  the  highest  place  to 
certain  deified  saints,  who,  according  to  their  creed,  have 
successively  become  superior  gods.  Another  point  in 
which  they  materially  disagree  is  the  rejection  of  the 
Vedas,  the  divine  authority  of  which  they  deny ;  condemn- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  practice  of  sacrifices,  and  the 
other  ceremonies  which  the  followers  of  the  Vedas  per- 
form, to  obtain  specific  promised  consequences,  in  this 
world  or  in  the  next. 

In  this  respect  the  Jainas  resemble  the  Bauddhas  or 
SaugataSy  who  equally  deny  the  divine  authority  of  the 
VeAis;  and  who  similarly  worship  certain  pre-eminent 
saints,  admitting  likewise,  as  subordinate  deities,  nearly 
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the  whole  pantheon  of  the  orthodox  Hindus.  They  differ, 
kideedy  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  personages  whom 
they  have  deified;  and  it  may  be  hence  concluded,  that 
they  have  had  distinct  founders;  but  the  original  notion 
seems  to  have  been  the  same.  In  fact,  this  remarkable 
tenet,  firom  which  the  Jainas  and  Bauddhas  derive  their 
moet  conspicuous  peculiarities^  is  not  entirely  unknown  to 
the  orthodox  Hindus.  The  followers  of  the  Vidas^  accord- 
ing to  the  theology,  which  is  explained  in  the  Vedantaf 
considering  the  human  soul  as  a  portion  of  the  divine  and 
universal  mind,  believe,  that  it  is  capable  of  perfect  union 
with  the  divine  essence :  and  the  writers  on  the  Vedanta, 
not  only  affirm,  that  this  union  and  identity  are  attained 
through  a  knowledge  of  God,  as  by  them  taught;  but 
have  hinted,  that  by  such  means  the  particular  soul  be- 
comes God,  even  to  the  actual  attainment  of  supremacy.* 

So  far  the  followers  of  the  Vedfis  do  not  virtually  dis- 
agree with  the  Jainas  and  JBauddhas,  But  they  have  not, 
like  those  sects,  framed  a  mythology  upon  the  supposed 
history  of  the  persons,  who  have  successively  attained  divi- 
nity ;  nor  have  they  taken  these  for  the  objects  of  national 
worship.  All  three  sects  agree  in  their  belief  of  transmi- 
gration* But  the  Jainas  are  distinguished  from  the  rest 
by  their  admission  of  no  opinions,  as  they  themselves  af- 
firm, which  are  not  founded  on  perception,  or  on  proof 
drawn  firom  that,  or  from  testimony. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear,  that  they  really  withhold 
belief  firom  pretended  revelations :  and  the  doctrines  which 
characterize  the  sect,  are  not  confined  to  a  single  tenet; 
but  form  an  assemblage  of  mythological  and  metaphysical 
ideas  found  among  other  sects,  joined  to  many  visionary 
and  fantastic  notions  of  their  own. 

*  Fr^had  drahyaca  upanishad. 

VOL.  11.  O 
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Their  belief  in  the  eternity  of  matter^  and  peq>etuity  of 
the  worldi  is  commoti  to  the  S&nc'hya  philosophy,  fifom 
which  it  was,  perhaps,  immediately  taken.  Their  descrip** 
tion  of  the  world  has  much  analogy  to  that  which  is  given 
in  the  PuranaSf  or  Indian  theogonies:  but  the  scheme  has 
been  rendered  still  mote  extravagant.  Their  precaution  to 
avoid  injuring  any  being,  is  a  practice  inculcated  in  the 
orthodox  religion,  but  which  has  been  carried  by  them  to 
a  ludicrous  extreme.*. 

In  their  notions  of  the  soul,  and  of  its  union  with  body, 
and  of  retribution  for  good  and  evil,  some  analogy  is  like* 
wise  observable.  The  Jaintzs  conceive  the  soul  (Jwa)  io 
have  been  eternally  united  to  a  very  subtil  material  body, 
or  rather  to  two  such  bodies,  one  of  which  is  invariable, 
and  consists  (if  I  rightly  apprehend  their  metaphysical 
notions)  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  ;  the  other  is  variable^ 
and  is  composed  of  its  passions  and  affections :  (thi%  at 
least,  is  what  I  understand  them  to  mean  by  tlie  to^Aid 
and  carmana  sariras).  The  soul,  so  embodied,  becomdi^ 
in  its  successive  transmigrations,  united  with  a  grosser  body 
denominated  atuiarica,  which  retains  a  definite  foitH^>«B 
man  and  other  mundane  beings ;  or  it  is  joined  mih  A 
purer  essence,  varying  in  its  appearance  at  pleasure,.  asitU 
gods  and  genii.  This  last  is  termed  vaicarica.  They  ,du(t 
tinguish  a  fifth  sort  of  body,  under  the  name  of  iharied^ 
which  they  explain  as  a  minute  form,  issuing  from  the  head 
of  a  meditative  sage,  to  consult  an  omniscient  saint;  and  re* 
turning  with  the  desired  information  to  the  person  whence 
that  form  issued,  or  rather  from  which  it  was  elongated ; 
for  they  su|^)ose  the  communication  not  to  have  been  inr 
terrupted. 


*  Jaina  priests  usually  bear  a  broom  adapted  to  sweep  insects  out 
of  their  way;  lest  they  should  tread  on  the  minutest  being. 
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The  fioul  is  never  completely  separated  fiom  matter, 
vatil  it  obtaia  a  final  release  from  corporeal  sufferancey  by 
deification,  through  a  perfect  disengagement  from  good 
and  evil,  in  the  person  of  a  beatified  saint  Intermediately 
it  leoeives  retribution  fi>r  the  baiefits  or  injuries  ascribable 
to  it  in  its  actual  or  precedent  state,  according  to  a  strict 
principle  of  retaliation,  receiving  pleasure  or  pain  fix)m  the 
nme  individual,  who,  in  a  present  or  former  state,  was 
either  benefitted  or  aggrieved. 

Ifajor  Mackenzie's  information  confirms  that  which 
I  had  also  received,  concerning  the  distribution  of  these 
nctaries  into  clergy  and  laity.  In  Hindustan  the  Jainas 
8fe  usually  called  Syauras;  but  distinguish  themselves 
into  Sraoacas  and  Yatis.  The  laity  (termed  Sravaca)  in- 
tfaides  persons  of  various  tribes,  as,  indeed,  is  the  case  with 
Hindns  of  other  sects :  but,  on  this  side  of  India,  the 
Jainas  are  mostly  of  the  Vaisya  class.*  The  orthodox 
HinduB  have  a  secular,  as  well  as  a  regular,  clergy :  a 
JBrmkmana,  following  the  practice  of  officiating  at  the  ce^ 
vemonieB  of  his  religion,  without  quitting  the  order  of  a 
housdiolder,  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  secu- 
lar elergy ;  one  who  follows  a  worldly  profession,  (that  of 
fattsbondry  for  example,)  appertains  to  the  laity;  and  so  do 
people  of  other  tribes :  but  persons,  who  have  passed  into 
the  several  orders  of  devotion,  may  be  reckoned  to  consti- 
tute the  regular  clergy.  The  Jainas  have,  in  like  manner, 
priests  who  have  entered  into  an  order  of  devotion ;  and 
also  employ  Brahmanas  at  their  ceremonies ;  and,  for 
want  of  Brahmanas  of  their  own  faith,  they  even  have  re- 
oonise  to  the  secular  clergy  of  the  orthodox  sect.  This 
subject  is  sufficiently  explained  by  Major  Mackenzie 

*  I  understand  that  their  Vaiiya  class  includes  eighty-four  tribes : 
cf  whom  the  rooet  common  ore  those  denominated  (ystodi,  Agarw&l, 
Pariwdr,  and  (Thandewdl, 

o   2 
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and  Dr.  Buchanan;  I  shall,  however,  add,  for  the  sake 
of  a  subsequent  remark,  that  the  Jainas  apply  the  terms 
Yati  and  Srama^j  (in  Promt  and  Hindi  written  iSa- 
manay)  to  a  person  who  has  devoted  himself  to  religious 
contemplation  and  austerity;  and  the  sect  of  Buddha 
uses  the  word  Sramana  for  the  same  meaning.  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  the  Sammanacodom  of  Siam,  is  merely  a 
corruption  of  the  words  Sramana  Gautama,  the  holy  Oau-^ 
TAMA  or  Buddha,* 

Having  been  here  led  to  a  comparison  of  the  Indian 
sects  which  follow  the  precepts  of  the  VedaSy  with  those 
which  reject  their  authority,  I  judge  it  necessary  to  notice 
an  opinion,  which  has  been  advanced,  on  the  relative  anti^ 
quity  of  those  religions ;  and  especially  the  asserted  prio* 
rity  of  the  Bauddhas  before  the  Brahmanas. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the 
earliest  accounts  of  India,  by  the  Greeks  who  visited  Ae 
country,  describe  its  inhabitants  as  distributed  into  sepa- 
rate tribes.'!'  Consequently,  a  sect  which,  Uke  the  modem 
Bauddhas,  has  no  distinction  of  cast,  could  not  have  been 
then  the  most  prevalent  in  India. 

It  is  indeed  possible  that  the  followers  of  Buddha  may, 
like  the  Jainas^  have  retained  the  distribution  into  four 
tribes,  so  long  as  they  continued  in  Hindustan.  But  m 
that  case,  they  must  have  been  a  sect  of  Hindus  ;  and  the 
question,  which  is  most  ancient,  the  Brahmana  or  the 
Bauddha,  becomes  a  solecism. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  the  Bauddhas  are  originally  a 
sect  of  Hindus,  it  may  be  next  questioned  whether  that,  or 
any  of  the  religious  systems  now  established,  be  the  most 

•  See  As.  Res.  vol.  vii.  p.  415, 

t  Seven  tribes  are  enumerated :  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  distributions  which  are  stated  by  Arrian  and  Strabo,  with  the 
present  distribution  into  four  classes. 
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ancient  I  have,  on  a  former  occasion,*  indicated  the 
notions  which  I  entertain  on  this  point.  According  to  the 
hypothesis  which  I  then  hmted,  the  earUest  Indian  sect  of 
which  we  have  any  present  distinct  knowledge,  is  that  of 
the  followers  of  the  practical  Vedas,  who  worshipped  the 
sun,  fire,  and  the  elements ;  and  who  believed  the  efficacy 
of  sacrifices,  for  the  accomplishment  of  present  and  of 
future  purposes.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  refined 
doctrine  of  the  Vedantis,  or  followers  of  the  theological 
and  ai^mentative  part  of  the  Vedas,  is  of  later  date  :  and 
it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  the  sects  of  Jin  a  and  of 
Buddha  are  still  more  modem.  But  I  apprehend  (hat 
the  Vaisknavas,  meaning  particularly  the  worshippers  of 
RAma  and  of  CRYsHNA,t  may  be  subsequent  to  those 
sects,  and  that  the  Saivas  also  are  of  more  recent  date. 

I  state  it  as  an  hypothesis,  because  I  am  not  at  present 
able  to  support  the  whole  of  this  position  on  grounds  which 
may  appear  quite  satisfactory  to  others ;  nor  by  evidence 
which  may  entirely  convince  them.     Some  arguments  will, 


•  Ab.  Res.  vol.  viii.  p.  474.  [vol.  i.  pp.  110,  111,  of  the  present  work.] 

t  In  explaDation  of  a  remark  contained  in  a  former  essay  [vol.  i. 
p.  1 10,  &c.  of  the  present  work]  I  take  this  occasion  of  adding;",  that  the 
mere  mention  of  Rama  or  of  Cat sh^ a,  in  a  passag'c  of  the  VSdasy 
vkboot  any  indication  of  peculiar  reverence,  would  not  authorize  a 
presumption  against  the  genuineness  of  that  passage,  on  my  hypo- 
thesis ;  nor,  admitting  its  authenticity,  furnish  an  argument  against 
that  system.  I  suppose  both  heroes  to  have  been  known  characters 
in  ancient  fabulous  history;  but  conjecture,  that,  on  the  same  basis, 
new  fables  have  been  constructed,  elevating  those  personages  to  the 
rank  of  gods.  On  this  supposition,  the  simple  mention  of  them  in  ge- 
nuine portions  of  the  Vcdas,  particularly  in  that  part  of  it  which  is 
entitled  Brdhfnann,  would  not  appear  surprising.  Accordingly, 
CnXsuifAf  son  of  DivAcf,  is  actually  named  in  the  Ch'handbgya 
upanish(td  (towards  the  close  of  the  3d  Chapter,)  as  having  received 
theological  information  from  Giiora,  a  descendant  of  Anoiras. 
This  passage,  which  had  escaped  my  uoiico,  was  indicated  to  me  by 
Mr.  SpfeiKE,  from  the  Persian  traublation  of  the  Upanishad. 
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boveier,  be  wdtzoBei,  lo  Aow  thai  the  sappodboo  'm  Bot 


Tbe  long  tooehl  kBtor}*  of  Ciiiairy  wWh  m  iht  man- 
ual Smmariij  n»  pRsemed  to  tiie  cmpaor  Acbeb,  as  le- 
bled  by  ABt'i^FAZiL  m  die  lyu  AeUriy^  ad  of  wlidi 
a  Pcraan  tmnrfifinn  akts^  aiore  asple  tfaaa  Aaf'L-FA- 
zil's  bdef  afartractybas  been  ai  kngth  recaieieJ  ia  die  on- 
gioal  hngvaige.'f  A  fiiDer  afi'imiit  of  this  book  will  be 
hereafter  snbiaittcd  to  die  sodetr:  the  pfeseat  occasn  fof 
the  owDtioQ  of  it,  is  a  paasag^e  which  was  cited  bj  Da. 
BccBA!€AK,^  finom  die  Ei^fish  tnnsfartkn  of  die  Ayim 
Aeieri,  for  an  OBpcrt  which  ia  not  •apputled  fay  die  Per- 
sian or  SoMurii  text. 

The  andior,  after  brieflj  noticing  the  cokor  rBtabMird 
in  Caskmir  fay  Castapa,  and  hinting  a  fince€«iDn  of  Uaga 
to  the  time  of  the  Carar  and  PmmLnmSy  opens  his  dftaifd 
hirtoiyy  and  list  of  princes^  widi  G6xAKnA,  a  cootempo* 
rarj  of  YuDBisHf  biea.  He  describes  AI6ca  (who  was 
twelfth  in  sacce^gkm  firom  G6y  AaPAy)  and  his  aon  J  Au6cAy 
and  giandson  DAMdoASAy  as  deroai  wofshippeis  of  Sita; 
and  Jal6ca,  in  partknilar,  as  a  oonqooor  of  the  JfEdl'iaSy 
or  faaifaarians.  DAx6oAaA,  acoorchng  to  dns  histoty^was 
succeeded  by  three  kings  of  die  race  of  Tarasica  ;  and 
they  were  followed  by  a  BodiUaimmy  who  niested  die 
empire  from  them  by  the  aid  of  SActasixba,  and  intro- 
duced the  rehgion  of  Bcddha  into  CisAmir.  He  reined 
a  handred  years;  and  the  next  sovereign  was  Aani* 
NANTCy  who  destroyed  the  BanddAaSy  and  re-estahEshed 
the  doctrines  of  the  NUa  pmwia.    This  accoont  is  so  &r 


•  VoL  ii.  p.  II'^- 

t  The  copy  which  I  po«i*cssi,  b«loii|:e«l  to  a  BraAnuuait^  who  died 
some  uoaths  ago  (I?i>J)  in  Otkuttti,     I  obuiacd  it  from  his  heirs. 

I  Ai.  Res.  ToL  vi.  p.  1<)3. 
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bom  provijag  the  priority  of  the  Bauddhas,  that  it  directly 
avers  the  contrary. 

From  the  legendary  tales  concerning  the  last  Buddha, 
cumeot  in  all  the  countries,  in  which  his  sect  now  flou- 
rishes^ and  npon  the  authority  of  a  Ufe  of  Buddha  in 
the  Sanscrit  language,  under  the  title  of  Lalita  purdna, 
which  was  procured  by  Major  Knox,  during  his  public 
mission  in  Nepal^  it  can  be  affirmed,  that  the  story  of 
Gautama  Buddha  has  been  engrafted  on  the  heroic  his- 
tory of  the  lunar  and  solar  races,  received  by  the  orthodox 
Hindns;  an  evident  sign,  that  his  sect  is  subsequent  to 
that,  in  which  this  fabulous  history  is  original. 

The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  ih&Jainas,  with  whom 
the  legendary  story  of  their  saints  also  seems  to  be  en- 
grafted on  the  pauranic  tales  of  the  orthodox  sect.  Suffi- 
dent  indication  of  this  will  appear,  in  the  passages  which 
will  be  subsequently  cited  from  the  writings  of  the  Jainas^ 

Ckmsidarable  weight  might  be  allowed  to  an  argument 
deduced  from  the  aggravated  extravagance  of  the  fictions 
admitted  by  the  sects  of  Jina  and  Buddha.  The  my- 
thology of  the  orthodox  Hindus,  their  present  chronology 
adapted  to  astronomical  periods,  their  legendary  tales, 
their  mystical  allegories,  are  abundantly  extravagant.  But 
the  Jdmu  and  JBauddktu  surpass  them  in  monstrous  ex- 
a^erations  of  the  same  kbd.  In  this  rivalship  of  absurd 
fiction,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  pronounce  that  to 
be  most  modem,  which  has  outgone  the  rest. 

The  greater  antiquity  of  the  religion  of  the  Vedas  is  also 
rendered  probable,  from  the  prevalence  of  a  similar  worship 
of  the  sun  and  of  fire  in  ancient  Persia.  Nothing  forbids 
the  supposition,  that  a  religious  worship,  which  was  there 
established  in  times  of  antiquity,  may  have  also  existed 

•  Tachard,  l^oyagede  Siam,    Laloubebe,  Royaumc  de  Siam. 
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firom  a  tdaiote  ^period  in  tbe  country  between  the  Ganges 
and  the  Indus. 

The  <testknony  of  the  Greeks  [Hrepondoratea  greatly  for 
tbet. early  pievalenoe  c{  the  sect,  finom  which  the  present 
orthodoK  Hindus  are  derired.  Abrian,  having  said  that 
the  Brachnumes  were  the  sages  or  learned  among  the  Ii^- 
dians,*  mentions  them  under  the  latter  designation  (trofwcSi 
as  a  distinct  tribe,  ^  which,  though  inferior  to  the  others  in 
number,  is  superior  in  rank  and  estimation :  bound  to  no 
bodily  work,  nor  contributing  any  thing  from  labour  to  the 
public  use ;  in  short,  no  duty  is  imposed  on  that  tribe,  but 
that  of  sacrificing  to  the  gods,  for  the  common  benefit  of 
the  Indians ;  and,  when  any  one  celebrates  a  private  sacri* 
fice,  a  person  of  that  class  becomes  his  guide;  as  if  the 
sacrifices  would  not  else  be  acceptable  to  the  gods.'f 

Here,  as  well  as  in  the  sequel  of  the  passage,  the  priests 
of  a  religion  consonant  to  the  Vidcis,  are  well  described : 
and  what  is  said,  is  suitable  to  them ;  but  to  no  other  sect, 
which  is  known  to  have  at  any  time  prevailed  in  India. 

A  similar  description  is  more  succinctly  given  by  Str  A  bo, 
^  It  is  said,  that  the  Indian  multitude  is  divided  into  seven 
classes  i  and  that  the  philosophers  are  first  in  rank,  but 
fewest  in  number.  They  are  employed,  respectively,  for 
private  benefit,  by  those  who  are  sacrificing  or  worshipping, 
&c/t 

In  another  place  he  states,  on  the  autliority  of  Mega- 
sTHENEs,  *two  classcs  of  pliilosophers  or  priests;  the 
Brachmanes  and  Germanes:  but  the  Brachmanes  are  best 

vi.  16. 

el  2o^ir*t  ila-t,    ».  T.  A.     Abbian.  Indie,  c.  11. 

t   <I>i|o-i  ah  re  rS*  ^ItiSv  tAii^«5  tij  ixrifii^n  S<»j^iJo-5a<,  Kal  ir^ditHi  f*t» 
Toi;$  f^X^e■if^v§  ilrxtt   x,  t.  A.     StkaU.  xv.  l'.  1.  (p.  703.  cd.  Casaub.) 
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estBQiiGdy  because  lii^  aie  modi  oonmstent  in  their  ddc« 

trine/*    The  author  then  proceeds  to  describe  their  bianneris 

aadofriidons!  tlie.wfadle  passage  is  highly  deserving  efatten- 

tioo;  and  will  be  fotmdy  on  consideration^  to  be  more  snitabt^^ 

to  the 'orthodox  Hindus^  than  to  iheBauddkas  or  Jainas^ 

paiticolarly  towards  the  close  of  his  account  of  the  Bracks 

maae^  where  he  says, '  In  many  things  they  agree  with  the 

Ghneeks^  for  they  affirm,  that  the  world  was  produced  and  is 

perishable;  and  that  it  is  spherical :  that  God,  governing  it 

as  well  as  framing  it,  pervades  the  whole :  that  the  principles 

of  all  things  are  various;  but  water  is  the  principle  of  the. 

construction  of  the  world :  that,  besides  the  four  elements, 

there  is  a  fifth  nature,  whence  heaven  and  the  stars :  that 

the  earth  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  all.     Such  and  many 

other  things  are  affirmed  of  reproduction,  and  of  the  soul. 

Like  Plato,  they  devise  fables  concerning  the  immortality 

of  the  soul,  and  the  judgment  in  the  infernal  regions ;  and 

other  similar  notions.    These  things  are  said  of  the  Brach'^ 

manes** 

Strabo  notices  likewise  another  order  of  people  opposed 
to  the  Brachmanes,  and  called  Pramnw :  he  characterizes 
them  as  '  contentious  cavillers,  who  ridiculed  the  Brack" 
manes  for  their  study  of  physiology  and  astronomy. 'f 

Philostratus,  in  the  life  of  Apollonius,  speaks  of 
the  Brachmanes  as  worshipping  the  sun.  '  By  day  they 
pray  to  the  sun  respecting  the  seasons,  which  he  governs, 
that  he  would  send  them  in  due  time;  and  that  India 
might  thrive :  and,  in  the  evening,  they  intreat  the  solar 

^  , I  -  — r  «■_    |--      _   _  ri  -  _   r  .  i  n^  i        "  ~  ■■ 

T«VJ  ftAf  B^aj^fMfeti  KCCXUy  TOt;(  3f  Ff^/ittfPiK*    «•  T.  A.    StRAB.  XV,  C.  1. 

pa?.  712. 

rim^  K%i  iMyKTiKovS'    k.  t.  A.     Stkab.  1.  v.  pag^.  71H.  71I^- 
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ray  not  to  be  impatient  of  night,  and  to  remain  as  con- 
ducted from  them/* 

Pliny  and  SoLiNUsf  also  describe  the  Gymnoaophists 
contemplating  the  smi :  and  Hierocles,  as  cited  by  Ste- 
phanas of  JByzantiuniy  %  expressly  declares  the  BrachmoRes 
to  be  particularly  devoted  to  the  sun. 

This  worship,  which  distinguishes  the  orthodox  Hindus, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  any  time  practised  by  the 
rival  sects  of  Jina  and  Buddha. 

Porphyrias,  treating  of  a  class  of  religious  men,  among 
the  Indians,  whom  the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  call 
Gymtwsophists,  mentions  two  orders  of  them;  one,  the 
Brachmanes  ;  the  other,  the  Safnameans :  '  iheBrachmamei 
receive  reUgious  knowledge,  like  the  priesthood,  in  right  of 
birth ;  but  the  SamatUBans  are  select,  and  consist  of  petaons 
choosing  to  prosecute  divine  studies/  He  adds,  on  the 
authority  of  Bardesanes,  that  *  all  the  Brachmanes  are 
of  one  race ;  for  they  are  all  descended  from  one  fiUher  and 
one  mother.  But  the  SamaruBans  are  not  of  their  race; 
being  selected  from  the  whole  nation  of  Indians,  as  befi>re 
mentioned.  The  Brachman  is  subject  to  no  domination, 
and  contributes  nothing  to  others.'^ 

In  this  passage,  the  Brachman,  as  an  hereditary  order 
of  priesthood,  is  contrasted  with  another  religious  order ;  to 
which  persons  of  various  tribes  were  admissible :  and  the 
Samamsans,  who  are  obviously  the  same  with  the  Germanes 
of  Strabo,  were  doubtless  Sannyims;  but  may  have  be- 

•  MiJ^*  nfd^»t  fdf  wf  iiAitf  vxi^  rSf  it^tifj  «.  t.  A.   Hb.  iii.  cap.  4. 

t  Plin.,  lib.  vii.  c.  2.    Solin.  i.  52. 

X  To  B^scj^fMifCif  ^vAop  tfvS^iilv  ^iAm^^r,  xai  6u!ti  ^/a«p,  iXtm  3f  fiM- 
Atrct  K(x6»KriMfU9»n.    Stepuan.  de  Urbibus^  ad  vocem  Bracbmancs. 

kFoRvu.de  Msdnentia,  lib.  iv. 
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kioged  to  any  of  the  sects  of  llindus.  The  name  seems  to 
bear  some  ai&nity  to  the  Sratnanas,  or  ascetics  of  the  Jamas 
mSLBauddhas. 

Clbmens  Alexandrinus  does  indeed  hint,  that  all 
the ^ocAmanes revered  their  wise  men  as  deities;*  and  in 
another  place,  he  describes  them  as  worshipping  HBmcuLBs 
and  pAN.f  But  the  following  passage  from  Clemens  is 
most  in  point.  Having  said,  that  philosophy  flourished 
anciently  among  the  barbarians,  and  afterwards  was  intro- 
duced among  the  Greeks,  he  instances  the  prophets  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  Chaldees  of  the  Assyrians ;  the  Druids  of 
the  Oauls  (Galats) ;  tl^  Samaneeans  of  the  Bactrians ; 
die  philosophers  of  the  Celts;  the  Magi  of  the  Persians; 
the  Oymnosophists  of  the  Indians:  and  proceeds  thus:*- 
^  They  are  of  two  kinds,  some  called  SarmaneSy  others 
Braekmanes.  Among  the  SarmaneSy  those  called  AUobii,% 
neither  inhabit  towns,  nor  have  houses ;  they  are  clad  with 
the  bark  of  trees,  and  eat  acorns,  and  drink  water  with 
their  hands.  They  know  not  marriage,  nor  procre^on  of 
children ;  like  those  now  called  JEncratet(xi  (chaste).  There 
are  likewise,  among  the  Indians,  persons  obeying  the  pre- 
cepts of  BuTTA,  whom  they  worship  as  a  god,  on  account 
of  his  extreme  venerableness.'§ 

Here,  to  my  apprehension,  the  followers  of  Buddha  are 

*  KeufM$  i§iuv9'tf,  ^.    Sirom,  lib.  i.  c.  15.  p.  130.  ed.  Sylb. 
t  Strom,  lib.  iii.  c.  7«  P*  1^4.  ed  Sylb. 
t  Same  with  the  Hyiobii  of  Stbabo. 

TifvrreHy  xat  vi«i^  rutf  X*i^*  x/vvo-iv  ov  ytcfMfy  •v  vatio^ctfaf  ia-tte-tfy 
tinn^  M  FVP  'Eyx^etmrtci  ic«Xov^fMi.  f<Vi  il  rm  liiitiv  oi  r«7$  Btfvria  ^nt- 

Strofh.  lib.  i.  c.  15.  p.  131.  ed.  Sylb. 
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clearly  distinguished  from  the  Brachmanes  and  Sarmanes.^ 
The  latter,  called  Germanes  by  St  r  a  bo,  and  SamafUBons 
by  PoRPHYRius,  are  the  ascetics  of  a  different  religion; 
and  may  have  belonged  to  the  sect  of  Jin  a,  or  to  another. 
The  Brachmanes  are  apparently  those  who  are  described 
by  Philostratus  and  Hierocles,  as  worshipping  the 
sun;  and,  by  Strabo  and  by  Arrian,  as  performif^ 
sacrifices  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  nation,  as  well  as 
for  individuals.     The  religion  which  they  practised,  was 
so  far  conformable  with  the  precepts  of  the  Vedas :  and 
their  doctrine  and  observances,  their  manners  and  opinions, 
as  noticed  by  the  authors  above  cited,  agree  with  no  other 
religious  institutions  known  in  India,  but  the  orthodox  sect. 
In  short,  the  Brdhmarias  are  distinctly  mentioned  by  Grreek 
authors  as  the  first  of  the  tribes  or  casts,  into  which  the 
Indian  nation  was  then,  as  now,  divided.     They  are  ex- 
pressly discriminated  from  the  sect  of  Buddha  by  one 
ancient  author,  and  from  the  Sarmanes,  or  SamaiuBams^ 
(ascetics  of  various  tribes)  by  others.    They  are  described 
by  more  than  one  authority,  as  worshipping  the  sun,  as 
performing  sacrifices,  and  as  denying  the  eternity  of  the 
world,  and  maintaining  other  tenets  incompatible  with  the 
supposition  that  the  sects  of  Buddha  orJiNA  could  be 
meant    Their  manners  and  doctrine,  as  described  by  these 
autiiors,  are  quite  conformable  with  the  notions  and  prac- 
tice of  the  orthodox  Hindus.     It  may  therefore  be  con- 
fidently inferred,  that  the  followers  of  the  Vtdas  flourished 
in  India  when  it  was  visited  by  the  Greeks  under  Alex- 
ander :  and  continued  to  flourish  from  the  time  of  Me- 
gasthenes,  who  described  them  in  the  fourth  century 
befi)re  Christ,  to  that  of  Porphyrius,  who  speaks  of 


•The  passage  has  becii  interpreted  differently;  as  if  Clkmbns 
said,  that  the  Mlohii  were  those  who  worshipped  Butta.  (Sec 
MoRKRi,  Art.  Samanxms,)    The  text  is  ambiguous. 
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them,  on  later    authority,   in    the    third    century  after 
Christ* 

I  have  thus  stated,  as  briefly  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
permitted,  a  few  of  the  facts  and  reasons  by  which  the 
opinion,  that  the  religion  and  institutions  of  the  orthodox 
Hindus  are  more  modem  than  the  doctrines  of  Jin  a  and 
of  Buddha,  may,  as  I  think,  be  successfully  resisted.  I 
have  not  undertaken  a  formal  refutation  of  it,  and  have, 
therefore,  passed  unnoticed,  objections  which  are  founded 
on  misapprehension. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  past  prevalence 
of  either  of  those  sects  in  particular  places,  with  its  subset 
quent  persecution  there  by  the  worshippers  of  Siva,  or  of 
Vishnu,  is  no  proof  of  its  general  priority.  Hindustan 
proper  was  the  early  seat  of  the  Hindu  religion,  and  the 
acknowledged  cradle  of  both  the  sects  in  question.  They 
were  foreigners  in  the  Peninsula  of  India ;  and  admitting, 
as  a  fact,  (what  need  not,  however,  be  conceded,)  that  the 
orthodox  Hindus  had  not  been  previously  settled  in  the 
CarnSicLca  and  other  districts,  in  which  the  Jainas  or  the 
Bauddhas  have  flourished,  it  cannot  be  thence  concluded, 
that  the  followers  of  the  Vedas  did  not  precede  them  in 
other  provinces. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  establishment  of  par* 
ticular  sects  among  the  Hindus  who  acknowledge  the 
VedaSy  does  not  affect  the  general  question  of  relative 
antiquity.  The  special  doctrines  introduced  by  Sancara 
AcHARYA,  by  RAmAnuja,  and  by  MAdhavAcharta, 
and  of  course  the  origin  of  the  sects  which  receive  those 
doctrines,  may  be  referred,  with  precision,  to  the  periods 
when  their  authors  lived :  but  the  religion  in  which  they 
are  sectaries,  has  undoubtedly  a  much  earlier  origin. 

To  revert  to  the  immediate  object  of  these  observations, 
which  is  that  of  explaining  and  supporting  the  informati<^ 
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ccHnmunioated  by  Major  Mackenzie:  I  shall,  for  that 
purpose,  state  the  substance  of  a  few  passages  from  a  work 
of  great  authority  among  the  Jainaa^  entitled  Ccdpa  sutra^ 
and  from  a  vocabulary  of  the  Sanscrit  language  by  an 
author  of  the  Jaina  sect. 

The  Abhidhana  chintamaMf  a  vocabulary  of  synonymous 
terms,  by  H^machandka  AchArya,  is  divided  into  six 
chapters  (fianclas,)  the  contents  of  which  are  thus  stated 
in  the  author's  preface.  *  The  superior  deities  (.Deva* 
dhidivas)  are  noticed  in  the  first  chapter ;  the  gods  (Devoi) 
in  the  second ;  men  in  the  third ;  beings  furnished  with  one 
or  more  senses  in  the  fourth ;  the  infernal  regions  in  the 
fifth ;  and  terms  of  general  use  in  the  sixth.*  *  The  earth,' 
observes  this  author,  '  water,  fire,  air,  and  trees,  have  a 
single  organ  or  sense  dndriya);  worms,  ants,  spiders,  and 
the  like,  have  two,  three,  or  four  senses;  elephants,  pea- 
cocks, fish,  and  other  beings  moving  on  the  earth,  in  the 
sky,  or  in  water,  are  furnished  with  five  senses :  and  so  ave 
gods  and  men,  and  the  inhabitants  of  hell.' 

The  first  chapter  begins  with  the  synonyma  of  a  Jina  or 
deified  saint :  among  which  the  most  common  are  Arkaty 
Jineiwara,  Tirehancara  or  Tirt'hacara:  others,  viz.  Jina, 
Sarvajnya,  and  Bhagavaty  occur  also  in  the  dictionary  of 
Amera  as  terms  for  a  Jina  or  Buddha;  but  it  is  deserving 
of  remark,  that  neither  Buddha,  nor  Sugata,  is  stated  by 
H^MACHANDRA  among  these  synonyma.  In  the  subee* 
quent  chapter,  however,  on  the  subject  of  inferior  god% 
after  noticing  the  gods  of  Hindu  mythology,  (Indra  and 
the  rest,  including  Brahma,  &c.)  he  states  the  synonyma 
of  a  Buddha,  Sugata,  or  BSdhisatwa;  and  afterwards 
specifies  seven  such,  viz.  VipasyI,  Sic'hI,  VISwanna, 
Cucuch'handa,  CAnchana,  and  CAsyapa,*  expressly 

*  Two  of  these  Dames  occur  in  Captain  Mahony^s  and  Mr.  Join- 
villb's  lists  of  five  Buddkas.    As.  Res.  vol.  vii.  p.  32  and  414. 
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mentioning  as  the  seventh  Buddha,  Sacyasinha,  also 
named  SbrvArt'hasiddha,  son  of  Suddh6dana  and 
MayA,  a  kinsman  of  the  sun,  from  the  race  of  Gautama. 

In  the  first  chapter,  after  stating  the  general  terms  for  a 
Jina  or  Arhatj  the  author  proceeds  to  enumerate  twenty- 
four  Arkats,  who  have  appeared  in  the  present  AvasarpiM 
age:  and  afterwards  observes,  that  excepting  Munisu- 
VKATA  and  N£mi,  who  sprung  from  the  race  of  Hart, 
the  remaining  twenty-two  Jinas  were  bom  in  the  line  of 
IcsHwlcu.*  The  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  several 
JinoB  are  then  mentioned ;  their  attendants ;  their  standards 
or  characteristics ;  and  the  complexions  with  which  they 
are  figured  or  described. 

The  author  next  enumerates  twenty-four  Jinas  who  have 
appeared  in  the  past  Utsarpini  period;  and  twenty-four 
others  who  will  appear  in  the  future  age :  and,  through  the 
remainder  of  the  first  book,  explains  terms  relative  to  the 
Jaina  religion. 

The  names  of  the  Jiruis  are  specified  in  Major  Mac- 
kenzie's communication.t  Wherever  those  names  agree 
with  HiEMACHANDRA's  enumeration,  I  have  added  no  re- 
mark ;  but  where  a  difference  occurs  I  have  noticed  it,  add- 
ing in  the  margin  the  name  exhibited  in  the  Sanscrit  text. 

I  shall  here  subjoin  the  information  gathered  from 
HiMACHANDRA's  vocabulary,  and  fix)m  the  Calpa  sHura 
and  other  authorities,  relative  to  the  Jinas  belonging  to  the 
presoit  period.  They  appear  to  be  the  deified  saints,  who 
are  now  worshipped  by  the  Jaina  sect.  They  are  all 
figured  in  the  same  contemplative  posture,  with  little  varia- 

*  I  understand  that  the  Jainas  have  a  mythological  poem  entitled 
Harivansa  puraAa,  different  from  the  Harivansa  of  the  orthodox. 
Their  IoshwIcu,  likewise,  is  a  different  person ;  and  the  name  is 
said  to  be  a  title  of  their  first  Jina,  RYshabiia.  d^va. 

t  [In  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix.  p.  244,  &c.] 
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tion  in  their  appearance,  besides  a  difference  of  complexion : 
but  the  several  Jinas  have  distinguishing  marks  or  charac- 
teristic signs,  which  are  usually  engraved  on  the  pedestals 
of  their  images,  to  discriminate  them. 

1.  RKsHABHA,  or  VrYshabha,  of  the  race  of  Icsh- 
wAcv,  was  son  of  NAbhi  by  Mabudj&va:  he  is  figured 
of  a  yellow  or  golden  complexion ;  and  has  a  bull  for  his 
characteristic.  His  stature,  as  is  pretended,  was  500  poles 
idhanush ;)  and  the  duration  of  his  life,  8,400,000  great 
years  (purva  varsha.}  According  to  the  Culpa  sutra^  as 
interpreted  by  the  commentator,  he  was  bom  at  CSsala  or 
Ayodhyd  (vihence  he  is  named  Causalica),  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  third  age.  He  was  the  first  king,  first 
anchoret,  and  first  saint ;  and  is  therefore  entitled  Pra- 
Vhama  Mafa,  Prat'hama  Bhicshacara^  Prafhama  Jina^ 
and  Prafhama  TirVhancara.  At  the  time  of  his  inaugu- 
ration as  kuig,  Iiis  age  was  2,000,000  years.  He  reigned 
6,300,000  years  ;  and  then  resigned  his  empire  to  his  sons: 
and  having  employed  100,000  years  in  passing  through 
the  several  stages  of  austerity  and  sanctity,  depailed  from 
this  world  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  named  Ashiapada; 
The  date  of  his  apotheosis  was  3  years  and  8i  months 
before  the  end  of  the  third  age,  at  the  precise  interval  of 
one  whole  age  before  the  deification  of  the  last  Jina. 

2.  Ajita  was  son  of  Jitasatru  by  Vijaya:  of  the 
same  race  with  the  first  Jinay  and  ^presented  as  of  the 
like  complexion;  vnth  an  elephant  for  his  distinguishing 
mark.  His  stature  was  450  poles;  and  his  life  extended  to 
7,200,000  great  years.  His  deification  took  place  in  the 
fourth  age,  when  fifty  lacshas  of  crors  of  oceans  of  yeara 
had  elapsed  out  of  the  tenth  cr6r  of  crdrs.* 


*  The  divisions  of  time  have  been  noticed  by  Major  MaokbrzK,' 
As.  Res.  vol.  ix.  p.  257,  and  will  be  further  explained. 
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3.  Sambhava  was  son  of  Jitari  by  S&na  ;  of  the 
same  race  and  complexion  with  the  preceding;  distin- 
gaiflhed  by  a  horse ;  his  stature  was  400  poles ;  he  lived 
6,000,000  years ;  and  he  was  deified  30  lacshas  of  crArs  of 
ikgaras  after  the  second  Jina. 

4.  Abhinandana  was  son  of  Sambara  by  Sid- 
dhAet'hA  :  he  has  an  ape  for  his  peculiar  sign.  His  sta- 
ture was  300  poles ;  and  his  life  reached  to  5,000^000  years. 
His  apotheosis  was  later  by  10  lacshas  of  cr6rs  of  sagaras 
than  the  foregoing. 

6.  SuMATi  was  son  of  M&gha  by  MangalA:  he 
has  a  curlew  for  his  characteristic.  His  life  endured 
4,000,000  years,  and  his  deification  was  nine  lacshas  of 
crAn  of  sagaras  after  the  fourth  Jina. 

6.  Padmaprabha  was  son  of  SrIdhara  by  SusImA; 
of  the  same  race  with  the  preceding,  but  described  of  a 
red  complexion.  He  has  a  lotos  for  his  mark  :  and  lived 
3,000,000  years,  being  200  poles  in  stature.  He  was  dei- 
fied 90,000  crSrs  of  sagaras  after  the  fifth  Jina, 

7.  SupAr^wa  was  son  of  PRATisnf'HA  by  PaYT'Hwi ; 
of  the  same  line  with  the  foregoing,  but  represented  with 
a  golden  complexion ;  his  sign  is  the  figure  called  Swastica, 

LHe  lived    2,000,000  years;   and   was  deified 
9,000  crdrs  of  sagaras  subsequent  to  the  sixth 

Jina, 

8.  Chandkaprabha  was  son  of  MahAsAna  by 
Lacshman A  ;  of  the  same  race  with  the  last,  but  figured 
with  a  lair  complexion  :  his  sign  is  the  moon  :  his  stature 
was  ISO  poles,  and  he  lived  1,000,000  years ;  and  his  apo- 
theosis took  place  900  crArs  of  sagaras  later  than  the  se- 
venth Jina. 

9.  PuSHPADANTA,  also  named  Suvidhi,  was  son  of 
SuPRiYA  by  RAmA  :  of  the  same  line  with  the  preceding, 

VOL.  II.  P 
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and  described  of  a  similar  complexion :  his  mark  is  a 
marine  monster  (piacara):  his  stature  was  100  poles, 
and  the  duration  of  his  Ufe  200,000  years.  He  was  deified 
90  cr6rs  of  sagaras  after  the  eighth  Jina, 

10.  SiTALA  was  son  of  DrK6harat'ha  byNANnA:  of 
the  same  race,  and  represented  with  a  golden  complexion : 
his  characteristic  is  the  mark  called  Srivatsa, 
His  stature  was  90  poles ;  and  his  life  100,000 
great  years;  his  deification  dates  9  crdrs  of 
sagaras  later  than  the  preceding. 

11.  Sr^yAn  (Sr^yas)  or  Sr^yAnsa,  was  son  of 
Vishnu  by  VishnA  ;  of  the  same  race,  and  with  a  similar 
complexion;  having  a  rhinoceros  for  his  sign.  He  was 
80  poles  in  stature,  and  lived  8,400,000  common  years. 
His  apotheosis  took  place  more  than  100  sagaras  of  years 
before  the  close  of  the  fourth  age. 

12.  VAsup^jYA  was  son  of  Vasup^jjya  by  Jaya  :  of 
the  same  race,  and  represented  with  a  red  complexion, 
having  a  buffalo  for  his  mark ;  and  he  was  70  poles  high, 
lived  7,200,000  years,  and  was  deified  later  by  64  sagaras 
than  the  eleventh  Jina. 

13.  ViMALA  was  son  of  Critavarman  by  SyAmA  ;  of 
the  same  race :  described  of  a  golden  complexion,  having 
a  boar  for  his  characteristic ;  he  was  60  poles  high,  Uved 
6,000,000  years,  and  was  deified  30  sagaras  later  than 
the  twelflh  Jina, 

14.  Ananta,  also  named  Anantajit,  was  son  of 
Sinhas^na  by  SuyasAh.  He  has  a  falcon  for  his  sign; 
his  stature  was  50  poles,  the  duration  of  his  life  3,000,000 
years,  and  his  apotheosis  9  sagaras  after  the  preceding. 

15.  Dharma  was  son  of  BhAnu  by  SuvratA  ;  cha- 
racterised by  the  thunderbolt :  he  was  45  poles  in  stature, 
and  lived  1,000,000  years :  he  was  deified  4  sagaras  later 
than  the  foregoing. 
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16.  SAnti  was  son  of  Viswas^na  by  AchirA,  having 
an  antelope  for  his  sign  ;  he  was  40  poles  high^  lived 
100,000  years,  and  was  deified  2  sagaras  subsequent  to 
the  last  mentioned.* 

17.  Cunt'hu  was  son  of  SCra,  by  SrI  ;  he  has  a 
goat  for  his  mark ;  his  height  was  35  poles,  and  his  life 
95,000  years.  His  apotheosis  is  dated  in  the  last  pah/a  of 
the  fourth  age. 

18.  Ara  was  son  of  Sudarsana  by  DhvI  :'  charac- 
terised by  the  figure  called  Nwndavarta : 
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his  stature  was  30  poles,  his  life  84,000  years,  and  his  dei- 
fication 1,000  cr&rs  of  years  before  the  next  Jxna, 

19.  Malli  was  son  of  Cumbha  by  PrabhavatI  ;  of 
the  same  race  with  the  preceding ;  and  represented  of  a 
blue  complexion ;  having  a  jar  for  his  characteristic ;  he 
was  25  poles  high,  and  lived  55,000  years ;  and  was  dei- 
fied 6,584,000  yeare  before  the  close  of  the  fourth  age. 

20.  MuNisuvRATA,  also  named  Suvrata,  or  Muni, 
u'as  son  of  Sumitra  by  PadmA,  sprung  from  the  race 
called  Harivansa;  represented  vnth  a  black  complexion, 
having  a  tortoise  for  his  sign :  his  height  was  20  poles,  and 
his  life  extended  to  30,000  years.  His  apotheosis  is  dated 
1,184,000  years  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  age. 


•  The  lifo  (»f  this  Jina  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  work  entitled 
^nii  pur  a  ha 

v2 
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21.  NiMi  was  son  of  Vijaya  by  ViprA  ;  of  the  race 
of  IcsHwAcu  :  figured  with  a  golden  complexion;  having 
for  his  mark  a  blue  water-lily  (nilStpala);  his  stature  was 
15  poles ;  his  life  10,000  years  ;  and  his  deification  took 
place  584,000  years  before  the  expiration  of  the  fourth 
age. 

22.  N6m[,  also  called  ARisnf  an^mi,  was  son  of  the 
king  Samudrajaya  by  SivA;  of  the  hne  denominated 
HarivanSa  ;  described  as  of  a  black  complexion,  having 
a  conch  for  his  sign.  According  to  the  Calpa  sutra,  he 
was  bom  at  S&riyapvra  ;  and,  when  300  years  of  age,  en- 
tered on  the  practice  of  austerity.  He  employed  700  years 
in  passing  through  the  several  stages  of  sanctity;  and, 
having  attained  the  age  of  1,000  years,  departed  firom  this 
world  at  Ujjintay  which  is  described  as  the  peak  of  a 
mountain,  the  same,  according  to  the  commentator,  with 
Giranara/^  The  date  of  this  event  is  84,000  years  before 
the  close  of  the  fourth  age. 

23.  PArSwa  (or  PArSwanAt'ha)  was  son  of  the  king 
AfiwAs^NA  by  VAmA,  or  BAMAnfevi ;  of  the  race  of 
IcsHwAcu ;  figured  with  a  blue  complexion,  having  a 
serpent  for  his  characteristic.  The  life  of  this  celebrated 
Jin  A,  who  was  perhaps  the  real  founder  of  the  sect,  is  the 
subject  of  a  poem  entitled  Parsroanafha  charitra.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Calpa  sutra^  he  was  bom  at  J3anar<m,t 
and  commenced  his  senes  of  religious  austerities  at  thirty 
years  of  age ;  and  having  completed  them  in  70  years,  and 
having  consequently  attained  the  8^e  of  100  years,  he  died 
on  Mount  Sammiya  or  Samit.%    This  happened  precisely 

*  I  understand  this  to  be  a  mountain  situated  in  the  west  of  India; 
and  much  visited  by  pilgrims. 

t  BhtlUpurd^  in  the  suburbs  of  Benares,  is  esteemed  holy,  as  the 
place  of  his  nativity. 

X  Samef  sic*harny  called  in  Major  Rbnnbi/s  map  Pmwmautf  w 
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260  years  before  the  apotheosis  of  the  next  Jin  a  :  being 
stated  by  the  author  of  the  Cdlpa  sutra  at  1,230  years 
before  the  date  of  that  book. 

24.  VardhamAna,  also  named  VIba,  MAnAviRA, 
ftc.  and  sumamed  Charama  tirVhcLcrity  or  last  of  the 
Jinas:  emphatically  called  SRAMANA^orthe  saint.  He  is 
leckoned  son  of  SidohArt'ha  by  TrisalA  ;  and  is  de- 
scribed of  a  golden  complexion,  having  a  lion  for  his 
symbol. 

The  subject  of  the  Calpa  sutra,  before  cited,  is  the  life 
and  institutions  of  this  Jin  a.  I  shall  here  state  an  ab- 
stract of  his  history  as  there  given,  premising  that  the 
work,  like  other  religious  books  of  the  JaiTias,  is  composed 
in  the  Pracrit  called  Magadhi;  and  that  the  Sanscrit 
language  is  used  by  the  Jainas  for  translations,  or  for 
commentaries,  on  account  of  the  great  obscurity  of  the 
Pracrit  tongue.* 

According  to  this  authority,  the  last  Tirt'hancara,  quitr- 
tiiig  the  state  of  a  deity,  and  relinquishing  the  longevity  of  a 
god,  to  obtain  immortality  as  a  saint,  was  incarnate  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourth  age,  (now  past,)  when  75  years  and 
9i  months  of  it  remained.  He  was  at  first  conceived  by 
D6vAnandA,  wife  of  RKsh abhadatta,  a  JBraAmana  in- 
habiting Brahmanacunda  grama  a  city  oiBharata  varsha, 
in  Jambu  dwipa.  The  conception  was  announced  to  her  by 


sitavled  aniong  th<»  hills  between  Bihdr  and  Ben^L  I  to  holiness  is 
great  in  the  estimation  of  the  Jaiftas :  and  it  is  said  to  be  visited  by 
pilgrims  from  the  remotest  provinces  of  India. 

•  iPhis  Prdcrtty  which  does  not  differ  much  from  the  language  intro- 
duced by  dramatic  poeto  into  their  writings,  and  assigned  by  them  to 
the  female  persons  in  their  dramas,  is  formed  from  Sanscrit.  I  once 
conjectured  it  to  have  been  formerly  the  colloquial  dialect  of  the 
S^aswata  Br&hmens  [p.  21  of  the  present  volume] ;  but  this  conjecture 
has  not  been  confirmed  by  further  researches.  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
■ame  laoguage  with  the  Pali  of  Cejfhn* 
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dreams.  Indra,*  or  Sacra,  who  is  the  presiding  deity 
on  the  south  of  Mtruy  and  abides  in  the  first  range  of 
celestial  regions,  called  Saudharma,  being  apprized  of  Ma- 
hAvIra's  incarnation,  prostrated  himself,  and  worshipped 
the  future  saint ;  but  reflecting  that  no  great  personage 
was  ever  bom  in  an  indigent  and  mendicant  family,  as  that 
of  a  BrakmaAcy  Indra  commanded  his  chief  attendant 
HARiNAiGUM^sHf,  to  removc  the  fetus  from  the  womb 
of  D^vAnandA  to  that  of  TrisalA,  wife  of  Sid- 
dhArt'ha,  a  prince  of  the  race  of  IcshwAcu,  and  of  the 
Casyapa  family.  This  was  accordingly  executed  ;  and  the 
new  conception  was  announced  to  Tri^alA  by  dreams; 
which  were  expounded  by  soothsayers,  as  foreboding  the 
birth  of  a  future  Jina.  In  due  time,  he  was  bom ;  and 
his  birth  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings. 

His  father  gave  him  the  name  of  VardhamAna.  But 
he  is  also  known  by  two  other  names,  Sramana  and 
MahAvIra.  His  father  has  similarly  three  appellations, 
SiddhArt'ha,  SreyAnSa,  and  YasaswI;  and  his  mother 
likewise  has  three  titles,  TrisalA,  ViniHADiNNA,  and 
PRlTicARiNf.  His  paternal  uncle  was  SupArSwa,  his 
elder  brother,  Nandivardhana,  his  sister  (mother  of 
JamAli)  SudarsanA.  His  wife  was  Yas6dA,  by  whom 
he  had  a  daughter,  (who  became  wife  of  JamAli,)  named 
An6jja  and  PriyadarsanA.  His  grand-daughter  was 
called  SfesHAVATi  and  YA§6vATi. 

His  father  and  mother  died  when  he  was  twenty-eight 
years  of  age ;  and  he  aflerwards  continued  two  years  with 
his  elder  brother:  after  the  second  year  he  renounced 
worldly  pursuits,  and  departed  amidst  the  applauses  of 
gods  and  men,  to  practise  austerities.     The  progress  of  his 


•  'I'l 


The  Jainas  admit  numerous  Indra8  ;  but  some  of  the  attribute*, 
stated  in  this  place  by  the  Calpa  sfttray  belong  to  the  IkdrI  of  the 
Indian  mvihology. 
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devout  exercises,  and  of  his  attainment  of  divine  knowledge, 
is  related  at  great  length.  Finally,  he  became  an  Arhaiy 
or  JvnOj  being  worthy  of  universal  adoration,  and  having 
subdued  all  passions;^  being  likewise  omniscient  and  all- 
seeing:  and  thus,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years,  he 
became  exempt  from  all  pain  for  ever.  This  event  is  stated 
to  have  happened  at  the  court  of  king  HastipAla,  in  the 
city  of  Pawapuri  or  Papapuri  ;f  and  is  dated  three  years 
and  eight  and  a-half  months  before  the  close  of  the  fourth 
age,  (called  Duh&hama  suc'hama)  in  the  grcat  period  named 
avasarpini.  The  author  of  the  Calpa  sutra  mentions,  in 
several  places,  that,  when  he  vinrote,  980  years  had  elapsed 
since  this  apotheosis. ;{:  According  to  tradition,  the  death 
of  the  last  Jina  happened  more  than  two  thousand  four 
hundred  years  since;  and  the  Calpa  sutra  appears,  therefore, 
to  have  been  composed  about  fifteen  hundred  years  ago.§ 

The  several  Jina^  are  described  as  attended  by  numerous 
followers,  distributed  into  classes,  under  a  few  chief  disci- 
ples, entitled  GanadliaraSy  or  Ganadhipas,  The  last  Jina 
had  nine  such  classes  of  followers,  under  eleven  disdples. 

iNDRABHtjTI,    AgN1Bh6tI,  VAvUBHtjTl,  VyACTA,    Su- 

dharma,Manditaputra,Mauryaputra,Acampita, 


*  So  the  commentator  expounds  both  terms. 

t  Near  RajagHha,  in  Bihdr.  Tt  is  accordingly  a  place  of  sanctity. 
Other  holy  places,  which  have  been  mentioned  to  roe,  are  Champ6purif 
near  Bhayalpur,  ChnndrdvtUi  distant  ten  miles  from  Benares,  and  the 
ancient  city  Hastinapura  in  Hindustan :  also  Satrunjaya,  said  to  be 
situated  in  the  west  of  India. 

t  Samanassa  bhagav&u  MahabIrassa  jdva  duhc'ha  hfnassa  nava- 
himz.  sayAl'n  bicwantdVn  dasamassaya  bdsa  sayasea  ayam  asf  im^  sam- 
bach^hare  cal^  gach^haV.  "  Nine  hundred  years  have  passed  since 
the  adorable  Mahab!ra  became  exempt  from  pain ;  and  of  the  tenth 
century  of  years,  eighty  are  the  time  which  is  now  elapsed." 

§  The  most  ancient  copy  in  my  possession,  and  the  oldest  one  which 
I  have  seen,  is  dated  in  1614  samvat :  it  is  nearly  250  years  old. 
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AcHkhAHHnkrkf  M&VAKYA^  PrabhAsa.  Nine  of  time 
diiciples died  with  MahavIra  ;  and  two  of  them^  Indra-* 
bh6ti  and  StJD«ARMA,  summed  hini|  and  subsequeatly 
attained  beatitude.  The  Calpa  gdtru  adds,  that  alt  ascetics, 
or  candidates  for  bolinessi  were  pupils  in  succession  from 
SuDHARMAy  none  of  the  others  having  left  successors. 
The  author  then  proceeds  to  trace  the  succession  from 
SuDUARMA  to  the  different  iac'kasj  or  orders  of  priests, 
many  of  which  appear  still  to  exist.  This  enumeration  dis- 
proves the  list  communicated  to  Major  Mackenzie  by 
the  head  priest  of  BeUigola. 

The  ages  and  periods  which  have  been  more  than  once 
alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  account  of  the  Jainas,  are 
briefly  explained  in  Hi^MACiiANDRA's  vocabulary.  In  the 
second  chapter,  which  relates  to  the  heavens  and  the  gods, 
&C.  the  author,  speaking  of  time,  observes,  that  it  is  distin- 
guished into  Avasarpini  and  Utsarpinif  adding  that  the 
whole  period  is  completed  by  twenty  cdiis  of  e6iis  of  so- 
garas;  or  2,000,000,000,000,000  oceans  of  years.  I  do 
not  find  that  he  any  where  explains  the  space  of  time 
denominated  sagaruy  or  ocean.  But  I  understand  it  to  be 
an  extravagant  estimate  of  the  time,  which  would  elapse, 
before  a  vast  cavity  filled  with  chopped  hairs  could  be 
emptied,  at  tlie  rate  of  one  piece  of  hair  in  a  century: 
the  time  requisite  to  enter  such  a  cavity,  measured  by  a 
ydjana  every  way,  is  Kpalya;  and  that  repeated  ten  c6^ 
of  e6tis  of  times,  *  is  a  sagara. 

Each  of  the  periods  above-mentioned,  is  stated  by 
Hl^MACHANDRA,  Rs  Comprising  ^ixaras;  the  names  and 
duration  of  which  agree  with  the  information  communicated 
to  Major  Mackenzie:  In  the  one,  or  the  declining  peiiodi 
they  pass  from  the  extreme  felicity  {icanta  suc^hct)  through 


•  1,000,000,000,000,000  j9ff/^<M=one  stLgnra,  or  s^r6fMma. 
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gradatioiM)^  to  ^xtrenie  miaBry  (xcania  duhe'kaX 
In  the  ,othery  or  aaing  pen^>  tbey  tscend,  in  the  same 
order»  from,  misery  to  felicity.  During  the  three,  first  ages 
of  oDe  period^  mortals  lived  for  one,  two,  or  three  jxzfyos ; 
thdr  stature  was  onoi  two,  or  three  kagues  igavyuHs); 
and  they  subsisted  on  the  fruit  of  miraculous  trees ;  which 
yielded  spontaneously  food,  apparel>  ornaments,  garlands, 
habitaiioii,  nurture,  light,  musical  instruments,  and  house^ 
hold  utensils.  In  the  fourth  age,  men  lived  ten  miUions  of 
years  ^  and  their  stature  was  500  poles  {dhanush) :  in  the 
fifth  age,  the  life  of  man  is  a  hundred  years :  and  the  limit 
of  his  stature,  seven  cubits :  in  the  sixth,  he  is  reduced  to 
fiixteea.  years,  and  the  height  of  one  cubit.  In  the  next 
period,  this  succession  of  ages  is  reversed,  and  afterwards 
they  recommence  as  before. 

Here  we  cannot  but  observe,  that  the  Jaijuu  are  still 
more  extravagant  in  their  inventions  than  the  prevailing 
sects  of  Hindus,  absurd  as  these  are  in  their  fables. 

la  his  third  chapter,  H&machandra,  having  stated  the 
terms  for  paramount  and  tributary  princes,  mentions  the 
twd.ve;  Ckacravartisf  and  adds  the  patronymics  and  origin 
of  tiiem.  Bhauata  is  surnamed  Arsuabhi,  or  son  of 
RIsUABHA ;  Maghavan  is  son  of  Vijaya  ;  and  San  at* 
cuiiiiLA,  of  Aswas&na.  SAnti,  Cunt'hv,  and  Ara 
are  the  Jinas  so  named.  Sagara  is  described  as  son  of 
Somitba;  Subh6ma  isentitledCARTAvlRYA;  Padmais 
said  to  be  son  of  Padm6ttara  ;  Harish£:na  of  Hari  ; 
Jaya  of  Vijaya  ;  Brahmadatta  of  Brahme  ;  and  all 
are  declaied  to  have  sprung  from  the  i*ace  of  Icshw Acu. 

A  list  follows,  which,  like  the  preceding,  agrees  nearly 
witb the  information  communicated  to  Major  Mackenzie. 
It  confflsts  of  nine  persons,  entitled  VasudhjoSy  and  Crtsk- 
nas.  Here  TRiPRisuf 'h  a  is  mentioned  with  the  patronymic 
PrA^JLpaxya  ;  DwiprYsht 'h  a  is  said  to  have  sprung  from 
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Brahme;  SwAYAMBHt)  is  ex'pressly  called  a  son  of 
Rudra;  and  Purush6ttama,  of  S6MAy  or  the  moon. 
PuRusHAsiNHA  is  sumained  SAiviyOr  son  of  Siva  ;  Pu- 
RUSHAPUN^ARfcAy  is  Said  to  have  sprung  from  MahA- 
SiRAs.  Datta  is  termed  son  of  Agnisinha;  NArayaka 
has  the  patronymic  Dasarat'hi  (which  belongs  to  RAma- 
chandra):  and  CrKshna  is  described  as  spnmg  from 

VASUDfevA. 

Nine  other  persons  are  next  mentionedi  under  the  desig- 
nation of  Sucla  balas,  viz.  1.  Achala^  2.  Vijaya,  3. 
Bhadra,  4.  Supkabha,  5.  Sudarsana,  6.  Ananda, 
7.  Nandana,  8.  Padma,  9.  RAma. 

They  are  followed  by  a  list  of  nine  foes  of  Vishnu: 
it  corresponds  nearly  with  one  of  the  lists  noticed  by 
Major  Mackenzie,  viz,  1.  AswagrWa,  2.  TAraca, 
3.  M^RACA,  4.  Madhu,  5.  Nisumbha,  6.  Bali,  7. 
PrahlAda.  8.  The  king  of  Lanca  (RAvana).  9.  The 
king  o(  Magadha  (JarAsandha). 

It  is  observed,  that,  with  the  JlnaSf  these  complete  the 
number  of  sixty-three  eminent  personages,  viz.  24  Jinasy 
12  C/iacravartiSf  9  VdsudevaSf  9  BaladevaSj  and  9  Prativor 
sudevas. 

It  appears  from  the  information  procured  by  Major 
Mackenzie,  that  all  these  appertain  to  the  heroic  history 
of  the  Jaina  writers.  Most  of  them  are  also  well  known  to 
the  orthodox  Hindus,  and  are  the  principal  personages  in 
the  Puranas, 

HiiMACHANDRA  Subsequently  notices  many  names  of 
princes,  familiar  to  the  Hindus  of  other  sects.  He  begins 
with  PrKt'hu  son  of  V^na,  whom  he  terms  the  6r8t  king: 
and  goes  on  to  MAndhAtA,  Harischandra,  Bharata 
son  of  DusH  Y  ANTA,  &c.  Towards  the  end  of  his  enumera- 
tion of  conspicuous  princes,  he  mentions  Carna,  king  of 
Champa  and  Anga;  UAi.a  or  SAlivAhana;  and  CumA- 
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rapAla,  sumamed  Ch  aulucya,  a  royal  saints  who  seems^ 
from  the  title  of  Paramin'hataj  to  have  been  a  Jaina,  and 
apparently  the  only  one  in  that  enumeration. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  chapter,  Hi&MA- 
chandrAi  (who  was  himself  a  theologian  of  his  sect,  and 
author  of  hymns  to  Jin  a,*)  mentions  and  discriminates  the 
vaiiouB sects;  viz.  Ist^  ArhataSj  or  Jainas.  2dly,  Saugatcu, 
or  BauddhcLs^  and,  3dly,  six  philosophical  schools,  viz. 
Ist.  Naiyayica;  2d.  Y6ga;  3d.  Capilas  Sanc'hya;  4th. 
Vaiieshica;  5th.  Varhaspatya,  or  Nastica;  and  6th.  Char^ 
vaca,  or  LScayata.  The  two  last  are  reputed  atheistical| 
as  denying  a  future  state  and  a  providence.  If  those  be 
omitted,  and  the  two  Mimajisas  inserted,  we  have  the  six 
schemes  of  philosophy  familiar  to  the  Indian  circle  of  the 
sciences. 

The  fourth  chapter  of  Hi^machandra's  vocabulary  re- 
lates to  earth  and  animals.  Here  the  author  mentions  the 
distinctions  of  countries  which  appear  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Jainas ;  viz,  the  regions  (varska)  named  Bharata^  Aira- 
vata,  and  Videha,  to  which  he  adds  Curu;  noticing  also 
other  distinctions  familiar  to  the  Hindus  of  other  sects,  but 
explaining  some  of  them  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
Jainas.  Aryavcerta^  he  observes,  is  the  native  land  of 
Jituu,  ChacrtSy  and  Arddhachacris,  situated  between  the 
Vindkya  and  Himadri  mountains.'  This  remark  confines 
the  theatre  otJaina  history,  religious  and  heroic,  within 
the  limits  of  Hindustan  proper. 

A  passage  in  BhAscara's  treatise  on  the  sphere,  will 
suggest  further  observations  concerning  the  opinions  of  tlie 
Jainas  on  the  divisions  of  the  earth.  Having  noticed,  for 
the  purpose  of  confutmg  it,  a  notion  maintained  by  the 


*  A  commentary  on  these  hymns  is  dated  in  kdca  1214  (A.D.  1292); 
hut  how  much  earlier  HImachandra  lived,  is  not  yet  ascertained. 
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Bauddha$  (whom  some  of  the  commentators,  as  usual 
among  orthodox  Hindus^  confo«nd  with  the  Jainas^  res- 
pectiiig  the  descent  or  fall  of  the  earth  in  space ;  he  says^ 
*  the  naked  sectaries  and  the  rest  affirm,  that  two  suns^ 
two  moons,  and  two  sets  of  stars,  appear  alternately: 
against  them  I  allege  this  reasoning.  How  absurd  is  the 
notion  which  you  have  formed  of  duplicate  suns,  moons, 
and  stars ;  when  you  see  the  revolution  of  the  polar  fish.'t 

The  commentators  :t^  agree  that  the  Jaiims  aie  here 
meant :  and  one  of  them  remarks,  that  they  are  described 
as  *  naked  sectaries,  &c.'  because  the  class  of  Digambaras 
IB  a  principal  one  among  these  people. 

It  is  true  that  the  Jaituu  do  entertain  the  preposterous 
notion  here  attributed  to  them :  and  it  is  also  true,  that  the 
DigambaraSf  among  the  JainaSj  are  distinguished  from 
the  Suclambaras,  not  merely  by  the  white  dress  of  the  one, 
and  the  nakedness  (or  else  the  tawny  apparel)  of  the  other; 
but  also  by  some  particular  tenets  and  diversity  of  doctrine, 
— However,  both  concur  in  the  same  ideas  regarding  the 
earth  and  planets,  which  shall  be  forthwith  stated,  from  the 
authority  of  Jaina  books ;  after  remarking,  by  the  way, 
that  ascetics  of  the  orthodox  sect,  in  the  last  stage  of 
exaltation,  when  they  become  Paramahansa,  also  disuse 
clothing. 

The  world,  which  according  to  the  Jainasj  is  eternal,  is 
figured  by  them  as  a  spindle  resting  on  half  of  another;  or, 
as  they  describe  it,  three  cups,  of  which  the  lowest  is 
inverted ;  and  the  uppermost  meets  at  its  circumference  the 
middle  one.  They  also  represent  the  world  by  comparison 
to  a  woman  with  her  arms  akimbo.^    Her  waist,  or  accocd'- 


•  Gblddhydya,  §  3.  v.  8  &  10.  f  Ursa  minor.' 

t  LxcsHM^fDlsA,  NfuNf^wARA,  and  the  F'asmidbhdshya. 

S  The  San^aham  ratna  and  Lbcandb  sUtray  both  in  Pracf^ty  are  the 
authorities  here  used. 
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ing  to  the  description  first  mentioned^  the  meeting  of  the 
lower  etipa,  is  the  earth.  The  spindle  abovei  answering  to 
the  superior  portion  of  the  woman's  person,  is  the  abode  of 
the  gods ;  and  the  inferior  part  of  the  figure  comprehends 
the  infernal  r^ons.  The  earth,  which  they  suppose  to  be 
a  flat  surfacCi  is  bounded  by  a  circle,  of  which  the  diameter 
is  oofdtyu.*  The  lower  spindle  comprises  seven  ti^rs  of 
inferior  earths  or  hells,  at  the  distance  of  a  raju  from  each 
other,  and  its  base  is  measured  by  sev«[i  rtgug.  These 
seren  hells  are  Ratna  prahhaf  Sarcard  prabha,  Bdlucd 
prabh&f  Panca  prabh&f  Dh^ma  prabhiy  Tama  prabh&j 
Tamatama  prabha.  The  upper  spindle  is  also  seven  nffta 
high;  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  five  resjus.  Its  summit, 
which  is  4,600,000  y6janas  wide,  is  the  abode  of  the  deified 
saints  r  beneath  that  are  five  Vimanasy  or  abodes  of  gods : 
of  which  the  centre  one  is  named  Sarv&rt*hasiddha :  it  is 
encompassed  by  the  regions  Aparyita,  Jayanta^  Vaijct^ 
yanta^  and  Vijaya.  Next,  at  the  distance  of  one  ryu 
fixHn  the  summit,  follow  nine  tiers  of  worlds,  representing 
a  necklace  igraiveyaca),  and  inhabited  by  gods,  denomi-^ 
Bated,  fix>m  their  conceited  pretensions  to  supremacy.  Aha* 
mindra.  These  nine  regions  are,  Adityay  Pritincara^ 
SSmanasa,  Sumanasay  Suvisalay  SarvatSbhadray  ManS^ 
ramuy  Supravaddhay  and  Sudarsana. 

Under  these  regions  are  twelve  (the  Digambaras  say 
sixteen)  other  regions,  in  eight  tiers,  from  one  to  five  rajtis 
above  the  earth.  They  are  filled  with  VimanaSy  or  abodes 
of  various  classes  of  gods,  called  by  the  general  name  of 
Cfdpav&^s.  These  worlds,  reckoning  fi*om  that  nearest 
the  earth,  are,  Saudhama  and  Is&na;  Sanatcumdra  and 


*  This  is  explained  to  be  a  measure  of  space,  through  which  the 
gods  are  able  to  travel  in  six  months,  at  the  rate  of  2,057,152  yOfanas, 
(of  2,000  crbsa  each,)  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
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Mahindra;  Brahme ;  Lantaca;  Sucra;  Sahasrdra;  Ana- 
ta  and  Pranata ;  Arana  and  Achyuta. 

The  sect  of  Jiria  distinguish  four  classes  of  deities,  the 
Vaimanicas,  Bhuvanapatisy  Jydtishisy  and  Vyantartu. 
The  last  comprises  eight  orders  of  demigods  or  spirits, 
admitted  by  the  Hindus  in  general,  as  the  Racskasas, 
Pisachasy  Cinnarasy  &c.  supposed  to  range  over  the  earth. 
The  preceding  class  (JyStishisX  comprehends  five  orders 
of  luminaries;  suns,  moons,  planets,  constellations,  and 
stars,  of  which  more  hereafter.  The  Vaimanicas  belong  to 
the  various  VimanaSy  in  the  twelve  regions,  or  worlds, 
inhabited  by  gods.  The  class  of  Bhuvanapati  includes 
ten  orders,  entitled  Asuracumiaray  NagacumarOy  &c. ;  each 
governed  by  two  Indras.  All  these  gods  are  mortal,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  luminaries. 

The  earth  consists  of  numerous  distinct  continents,  in 
concentric  circles,  separated  by  seas  forming  rings  between 
them.  The  first  circle  is  Jambu  dwipuy  with  the  mountain 
Sudarsa  Meru  in  the  centre.  It  is  encompassed  by  a  ring 
containing  the  salt  ocean ;  beyond  which  is  the  zone, 
named  Dhatuci  dwipa;  similarly  surrounded  by  a  black 
ocean.  This  is  agaui  encircled  by  Pushcara  dwipa ;  of 
which  only  the  first  half  is  accessible  to  mankind :  being 
separated  from  the  remoter  half,  by  an  impassable  range  of 
mountains,  denominated  ManuHhSttara  parvata,  Dhatu- 
ci dwipa  contains  two  mountains,  similar  to  SumerUy  named 
Vijanga  and  Achala ;  and  Pushcara  contains  two  others, 
called  Mandira  and  Vidyunmali. 

The  diameter  oi  Jambu  dwipa  being  100,000  great  yd- 

janaSy*  if  the  190th  part  be  taken,  or  626t^,  we  have  the 
breadth  of  Bharata  varsha,  which  occupies  the  southern 
segment  of  the  circle.     Airavata  is  a  similar  northern  seg- 


•  Each  great  yojana  contains  2,000  cos. 
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ment.  A  band  (33648  yijanas  wide)  across  the  circle, 
with  Sudarsa  Mem  in  the  middle  of  it,  is  Vidiha  varsha, 
divided  by  Meru  (or  by  four  peaks  like  elephant's  teeth,  at 
the  four  comers  of  that  vast  mountain)  into  east  and  west 
Vidiha.  These  three  regions,  BAarata,  Airavata^  and 
Vidiha,  are  inhabited  by  men  who  practise  religious  duties. 
They  are  denominated  Carmabhumij  and  appear  to  be  fur- 
nished with  distinct  sets  of  TirthancaraSf  or  saints  entitled 
Jina.  The  intermediate  regions  north  and  south  of  Mem, 
are  bounded  by  four  chains  of  mountains ;  and  intersected 
by  two  others :  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  ranges  of 
mountains,  and  the  intermediate  vallies,  increase  in  breadth 
progressively.     Thus  Himavat  is  twice  as  broad  as  Bha^ 

rata  varsha  (or  1052  fj) ;  the  valley  beyond  it  is  double  its 

breadth  (2105-^);  the  mountain  Mahahimavat  is  twice 

as  much  (4210  \%) ;  its  valley  is  again  double  (8421  rV) ; 

and  the  mountain  Nishadha  has  twice  that  breadth  (16842 
^).  The  vallies  between  these  mountains,  and  between 
similar  ranges  reckoned  from  Airavata  (viz.  S'ic*hari, 
Rucmi,  and  Nila)  are  inhabited  by  giants  (Yugala),  and 
are  denominated  Bhogabhumu  From  either  extremity  of 
the  two  ranges  of  mountains  named  Himavat  and  Sic'hari, 
a  pair  of  tusks  project  over  the  sea ;  each  divided  into 
seven  countries  denominated  Antara  dwipas.  There  are  con- 
sequently fifty-six  such  ;  which  are  called  CubhSgabhumi, 
being  the  abode  of  evil  doers.  None  of  these  regions  suffer 
a  periodical  destruction ;  except  Bharata  and  Airavatay 
which  are  depopulated,  and  again  peopled  at  the  close  of 
the  great  periods  before-mentioned. 

We  come  now  to  the  immediate  purpose  for  which  these 
notions  of  the  Jainas  have  been  here  explained.  They 
conceive  the  setting  and  rising  of  stars  and  planets  to  be 
caused  by  the  mountain  Sumeru :  and  suppose  three  times 
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the  period  of  a  planet's  appearance  to  be  requisite  for  it  to 
pass  round  Sumeru,  and  i-etum  to  the  place  whence  it 
emerges.  Accordingly  they  allot  two  suns,  as  many 
moons,  and  an  equal  number  of  each  planet,  star,  and  con- 
stellation, to  Jambu  dwipa;  and  imagine  that  these  appear, 
on  alternate  days,  south  and  north  of  Miru.  They  simi- 
larly allot  twice  that  number  to  the  salt  ocean ;  six  times 
as  many  to  Dhattid  dwipa ;  21  times  as  many,  or  42  of 
each,  to  the  CalSdadhi;  and  72  of  each  to  Pushcara 
dwipa. 

It  is  this  notion,  applied  to  the  earth  which  we  inhabit, 
that  BhAscara  refutes.  His  argument  is  thus  explained 
by  his  commentators. 

^  The  star  close  to  the  north  pole,  with  those  near  it  to 
the  east  and  west,  form  a  constellation  figured  by  the  In- 
dian astronomers  as  a  fish.  In  the  beginning  of  the  night 
(supposing  the  sun  to  be  near  Bharani  or  Musca),  the  fish's 
tail  is  towards  the  west,  and  his  head  towards  the  east ; 
but  at  the  close  of  the  night,  the  fish's  tail,  having  made  a 
half  revolution,  is  towards  the  east,  and  his  head  towards 
the  west :  and  since  the  sun,  when  rising  and  setting,  is 
in  a  line  with  the  fish*s  tail,  there  is  but  one  sun ;  not 
two.'  This  explanation  is  given  by  MunIswara  and 
LacshmIdAsa.  But  the  Vasana  bhashya  reverses  the 
fish ;  placing  his  head  towards  the  west  at  sun-set,  when 
the  sun  is  near  Bharani. 


VIII. 
On  tke  Origin  and  Peculiar  Tenets  of  certain 

MUHAMMEDAN  SeCTS. 


[From  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vii.  p.  338 — 344. 

Calcutta  1801.  4to.] 


The  B6hrahsy  numerous  in  the  provinces  of  the  Indian 
peninsula,  but  found  also  in  most  of  the  great  cities  of 
Hindustan,  are  conspicuous  by  their  peculiar  customs; 
such,  for  example,  as  that  of  wearing  at  their  orisons  an 
appropriate  dress,  which  they  daily  wash  with  their  own 
Imnds.  Their  disposition  for  trade  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  mode  of  livelihood,  and  the  government  of 
their  tribe  by  a  hierarchy,  are  further  peculiarities,  which 
have  rendered  them  an  object  of  inquiry,  as  a  singular 
sect 

Researches  made  by  myself,  among  others,  were  long 
unsuccessful.  My  informers  confounded  this  tribe  with 
the  IsmailiyahSf  with  the  AlUilahiyahsj  and  even  with  the 
unchaste  sect  of  Ckeragh-cush.  Concerning  their  origin, 
the  information  received  was  equally  enx)neous  with  that 
regarding  their  tenets.  But  at  length  a  learned  Sayyad 
referred  me  to  the  Myalisu'lm'Uminin  composed  by  N6r- 
ULLAH  of  Skiister,  a  zealous  Skiah,  who  suflPered  for  his 
religious  opinions  in  the  reign  or  JehangIr.  In  the  pas- 
sage, which  will  be  forthwith  cited  from  that  work,  the 
BShrahs  are  described  by  the  author  as  natives  of  Gfnj- 
raty  converted  to  the  Muhammedan  religion  about  three 
hundred  years  before  his  time,  or  five  centuries  ago. 

To  that  passage  I  shall  subjoin  extracts  from  the  same 

VOL,  II.  Q 
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work,  containing  an  account  of  similar  tribes,  with  some  of 
which  the  Bohrahs  may,  perhaps,  have  been  sometimes  con- 
founded. Concerning  the  Ismdiliyahs,  for  whom  they  have 
been  actually  mistaken,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  these 
form  a  sect  of  ShidhSf  who  take  their  distinctive  appellation 
from  Ismail,  eldest  son  and  nominated  successor  of  Imam 
Jafer,  sumamed  Sadik.  They  consider  Ismail  as  the 
true  heir  of  the  Imametf  and  do  not  acknowledge  the  legal 
succession  of  his  brother  MCsa.  and  of  the  five  last  Imams* 
This  sect  flourished  under  the  Egyptian  dynasty  of  kka- 
/{/^founded  by  Muhammed  MahadI,  who  claimed  de- 
scent from  the  Imam  IsmAil  himself.  It  was  also  con- 
spicuous under  a  dynasty  of  princes  of  this  sect,  the  first  of 
whom,  Hasan  Sabah,  founded  a  principality  in  Irak,* 
The  sect  may  still  exist  in  Syria ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  at  present  known  in  the  Indian  portion  of  Asia. 

The  Ali'ilahiyahs  on  the  contrary,  are  become  nume- 
rous in  India.  This  sect  is  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the 
Dabistan,  as  prevalent  in  his  time,  only  at  Uzhily  or  Azbalf 
in  the  mountainous  tract  near  Khatd,  It  now  prevails, 
according  to  information  which  I  have  received,  in  a  part  of 
the  dominions  of  Nawab  NizAmu'l-mulc.  The  singular 
tenets  of  this  heretical  sect  are  thus  stated  by  Mohsen 
FAnI.  The  Ali'ilahiyahs  hold,  that  celestial  spirits, 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  known  to  mankind,  have  fre- 
quently appeared  in  palpable  shapes.  God  himself  has 
been  manifested  in  the  human  form,  but  especially  in  the 
person  of  AlI  MurtezA,  whose  image,  being  that  of  AlI 
Ullah,  or  Al!  God,  these  sectaries  deem  it  lawful  to 
worship.    They  believe  in  the  metempsychosis;  and,  like 

•  See  the Ddbistdn  of  Mulld  Mohsen  Fan!;  and  D'Herbelot's 
Bihliotheque  Orientale.  If  the  industrious  BbhraJis  and  the  remorse- 
less "  assassins"  had  really  arisen  out  of  the  same  sect,  it  would  be  a 
new  fact  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 
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others  who  maintain  that  doctrine^  abstain  from  fleshmeat. 
They  imagine,  that  AlI  MurtezA,  when  he  quitted  this 
earth,  returned  to  the  sun,  which  is  the  same  with  himself; 
and  hence  they  call  the  sun  AlI  Ullah.  This  sect  does 
not  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  Korarif  as  it  is  now 
eactant:  some  pretending,  that  it  is  a  forgery  of  AbiObecr's, 
Omar's,  and  OthmAn's;  others  condemning  it,  simply 
because  it  was  edited  by  the  last  mentioned  khalif.  The 
members  of  this  sect  appear  to  vary  in  regard  to  some 
pointy  of  doctrine ;  but  the  leading  and  universal  tenet  of 
this  sect  is,  that,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  God  is  mani- 
ficsted  in  the  persons  of  prophets  and  of  saints ;  for  instance, 
he  was  Adam,  and  afterwards  Ahmed  and  AlI:  and  in 
like  manner  these  sectaries  beUeve  in  the  transmigration  of 
God  into  the  persons  of  the  Imams.  Some  of  them  affirm, 
that  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  being,  in  this  age  of 
the  world,  was  AlI  Ullah;  and  after  him,  his  glorious 
posterity:  and  they  consider  Muhammed  as  a  prophet 
sent  by  AlI  Ullah.  When  God,  say  they,  perceived 
Muhammed's  insufficiency,  he  himself  assumed  the  human 
form  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  prophet."* 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  satisfactory  information,  that 
the  B6hrahs  agree  with  either  of  these  sects,  in  deifying 
AlI,  or  in  contesting  the  legal  succession  of  the  six  last 
Imams.  On  the  contrary,  the  tribe  is  acknowledged  to 
consist  of  orthodox  Sunnis,  and  of  true  Shiahs;  but  mostly 
of  the  last  mentioned  sect.  These  and  other  known  cir- 
cumstances corroborate  the  following  account  of  that  tribe, 
as  given  by  N^rullah  of  Shuster,  in  the  work  before 
mentioned. 

"  The  BSkrahs  are  a  tribe  of  the  faithful,  which  is  settled 
chiefly  at  Ahmedabad  and  its  environs.    Their  salvation  in 


See  the  Daimtnn,  from  which  this  account  is  abstracted. 
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the  bosom  of  religion  took  place  about  three  hundred  years 
ago,  at  the  call  of  a  virtuous  and  learned  man^  whose  name 
was  MuLLA  AlI^  and  whose  tomb  is  still  seen  at  the  city 
of  Cambayat. 

"  The  conversion  of  this  people  was  thus  conducted  by  him : 
As  the  inhabitants  of  Gujrat  were  pagans^  and  were  guided 
by  an  aged  priest,  a  recreant,  in  whom  they  had  a  great 
confidence,  and  whose  disciples  they  were ;  the  missionary 
judged  it  expedient,  first  to  offer  himself  as  a  pupil  to  the 
priest;  and  after  convincing  him  by  irrefragable  proofs, 
and  making  him  participate  in  the  declai-ation  of  faith,  then 
to  undertake  the  conversion  of  others.  He  accordingly 
passed  some  years  in  attendance  on  that  priest,  learnt  his 
language,  studied  his  sciences,  and  became  conversant  with 
his  books.  By  degrees  he  opened  the  articles  of  the  faith 
to  the  enlightened  priest,  and  persuaded  him  to  become 
Musleman,  Some  of  his  people  changed  their  religion  in 
concert  with  their  old  instructor.  The  circumstance  of  the 
priest's  conversion  being  made  known  to  the  principal 
minister  of  the  king  of  that  country,  he  visited  the  priest, 
adopted  habits  of  obedience  towards  him,  and  became  a 
Muslem.  But  for  a  long  time,  the  minister,  the  priest,  and 
the  rest  of  the  converts,  dissembled  their  faith,  and  sought 
to  keep  it  concealed,  through  dread  of  the  king. 

''  At  length  the  intelUgence  of  the  minister's  conversion 
reached  the  monarch.  One  day  he  repaired  to  his  house, 
and,  finding  him  in  the  humble  posture  of  prayer,  was 
incensed  against  him.  The  minister  knew  the  motive  of 
the  king's  visit,  and  perceived  that  his  anger  arose  from 
the  suspicion  that  he  was  reciting  prayers  and  performing 
adoration.  With  presence  of  mind,  inspired  by  divine 
providence,  he  immediately  pretended  that  his  prostrations 
were  occasioned  by  the  sight  of  a  serpent,  which  appeared 
in  the  comer  of  the  room,   and  against  which   he  was 
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employing  incantations.  The  king  cast  his  eyes  towards 
the  comer  of  the  apartment,  and  it  so  happened  that  there 
he  saw  a  serpent ;  the  minister's  excuse  appeared  credible, 
and  the  king's  suspicions  were  lulled. 

After  a  time,  the  king  himself  secretly  became  a  con- 
vert to  the  Musleman  faith  ;  but  dissembled  the  state  of  his 
mind,  for  reasons  of  state.  Yet,  at  the  point  of  death,  he 
ordered,  by  his  will,  that  his  corpse  should  not  be  burnt, 
according  to  the  customs  of  the  pagans. 

Subsequently  to  his  decease,  when  SultAn  Zefer, 
one  of  the  trusty  nobles  oi  Sultan  FIrCz  Shah,  sovereign 
o{  Dehli,  conquered  the  province  of  Gvjrdt;  some  learned 
men,  who  accompanied  him,  used  arguments  to  make  the 
people  embrace  the  faith,  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
such  as  revere  the  traditions.*  Hence  it  happened,  that 
«ome  of  the  tribe  of  Bdhrahs  became  members  of  the  sect 
of  the  Sunnet. 

The  party  which  retains  the  Imamiyeh  tenets,  compre- 
hends nearly  two  thousand  families.  They  always  have  a 
pious  learned  man  amongst  them,  who  expounds  cases  of 
law  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Imamiyehs,  Most  of 
them  subsist  by  commerce  and  mechanical  trades;  as  is 
indicated  by  the  name  of  Bdhrah,  which  signifies  mer- 
chant, in  the  dialect  of  Gujrat,  They  transmit  the  fifth 
part  of  their  gains  to  the  Sayyads  of  Medineh ;  and  pay 
their  regular  eleemosynary  contributions  to  the  chief  of 
their  learned,  who  distributes  the  alms  among  the  poor  of 
the  sect.  These  people,  great  and  small,  are  honest,  pious, 
and  temperate.  They  always  suffer  much  persecution  (for 
the  crime  of  bearing  affection  towards  the  holy  family) 
from  the  wicked  murderers,+  who  are  invested  with  public 
authority ;  and  they  are  ever  involved  in  the  difficulties  of 
concealment. 


•  'J'Ih'  Sfitin'iSf  or  orthodox  sect.  t  The  orthodox. 
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"  The  Sadikiyalis  are  a  tribe  of  the  faithful  Hindustan ; 
pious  men,  and  disciples  of  Sayyad  CAsiRu'DDiN,  who 
derived  his  descent  from  IsmAil,  son  of  Imam  JAfer. 
This  tribe  is  denominated  Sadikif/ahs,  by  reason  of  the 
sincere  [sadik]  call  of  that  Sayyad,  Although  that  appel- 
lation have,  according  to  received  notions,  a  seeming  rela- 
tion to  AstjBECR,  whose  partisans  gave  him  this  title;  yet 
it  is  probable  that  the  sect  assumed  that  appellation  for  the 
sake  of  concealment.  However,  no  advantage  ever  accrues 
to  them  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  arrogant  inhabitants 
of  Hind,  who  are  Hinduis,  being  retainers  of  the  son  of 
the  impious  Hind,''^  have  discovered  their  attachment  to 
the  sect  of  Shidhs,  and  have  revived  against  them  the 
calumnies  which  five  hundred  years  before  they  broached 
against  the  Ismailiyahs,  They  maliciously  charge  them 
with  impiety ;  such,  indeed,  is  their  ancient  practice.  They 
violate  justice,  and  labour  to  extirpate  this  harmless  tribe. 
In  short,  they  cast  the  stone  of  calumny  on  the  roof  of  the 
name  and  reputation  of  this  wretched  people,  and  have  no 
fear  of  God,  nor  awe  of  his  Prophet.+ 

"  In  short,  nearly  thirty  thousand  persons  of  this  sect 
are  settled  in  provinces  of  Hindustan,  such  as  Multan, 
Lah&Ty  Dehli,  and  Gujrat.  Most  of  them  subsist  by  com- 
merce. They  pay  the  fifth  part  of  their  gains  to  the 
descendants  of  Sayyad  CabIr,  who  are  their  priests; 
and  both  preceptor  and  pupil,  priests  and  laymen,  all  are 
zealous  Shiuhs.  God  avert  evil  from  them,  and  make  the 
wiles  of  their  foes  recoil ! 

'*  The  Hdzarehs  of  Cahul  are  an  innumerable  tribe,  who 
reside  in  Cabul,  Ghaznin,  and  Kandahar,     Many  of  them 

*  Meaning  Hinda  the  mother  of  Moaviyyeh. 

t  The  author  proceeds  in  a  strain  of  invective  against  the  SurmU; 
especially  against  Mulld  Abditllah  of  Ldhur,  who  bore  the  title  of 
the  MakhdCmu'l-mulc.    This,  being  superfluous,  is  here  omitted. 
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are  Shmhsy  and  adherents  of  the  holy  family.  At  present, 
among  the  chiefs  of  the  Shiahs,  is  Mirza  ShAdmAn,  with 
whom  the  faithful  are  well  pleased,  and  of  whose  incursions 
the  Kkarejis*  of  Cabul  and  Ghaznin  bitterly  complain. 

"  The  Bal6ch  of  Sind ;  many  of  these  are  devoted 
Shidhs,  They  call  themselves,  and  are  called  by  all  the 
iaithfii],  A  Li's  friends.  Sayyad  Raj6  of  Bokhara  exerted 
himself  in  the  guidance  of  this  tribe;  his  descendants 
remain  among  them,  and  are  occupied  with  the  concerns 
of  the  sect." 

*  The  word  is  here  used  as  a  term  of  reproach ;  for  its  origin,  as 
the  appellation  of  a  sect,  see  D'Hkrbelot's  Bibliothique  Orieniale. 


IX. 

Translation  of  one  of  the  Inscriptions  on  the  Pillar  at 
Delhi,  called  tlie  Lat  of  FiRUZ  Shah. 

[From  the  AHiatic  Researches,  vol.  vii.  p.  179—182. 

Calcutta  1801.     Ito.] 

SanscrTt  Inscription.* 


•  See  Plate  i. 
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frtWlcidr^< CTtWterf^^J^R 

Samvat  1220  vaisac'ha  sudi   15  sacambhari  hhupati 
srimad  villa  divatmaja  srimad  visala  devasya. 

1  Avindhyad  dhimadrir  virachita-vijayas  tirVha-yatra- 
prasangad  udgrivishupraharta  nrlpatishu  vinamat  can" 
dhareshu  prasannah 

aryavertamyaf  hart' ham  punar  api  critavdn  mlichch^ha- 
vichch'hidanabhir  devah  sacambharindro  jagati  vija- 
yatS  visalah  cshdnipalah. 

2  Brdte  samprati  hahujdta  tilacah  sacambhari  bhdpatih 
srimad  vigraha  raja  esha  vijayi  santanajdn  atmanah 
asmabhih  caradam  vyadhayi  himavad-vindhyantaralam 
hhuvah   seshaswicaranaya    mdstu  bhavatam   udyoga- 
mnyam  manah. 

3  Ambh6  namaripu-priya-nayanayShpratyart^hi-dantan" 
tare  pratyacshani  trmdni  vaibhava-milat  cdshiam  yasas 
tavacam 

margd  I6ca-viruddha  eva  vijanah  s&nyam  man6  vid- 
wisham  srimad  vigraha  rdjadSva  bhavatah  prapte  pra- 
ydnStsave 

4  Lild-mandira'Sodarishu  bhavatuswdnteshu  vdmabhruvdm 
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satriinaji  nanu  vigraha  cshitipate  nydyyai  cha  vasas 

tava 

sanca  va  purushSttamasya  bhavatd  nasty  eva  varan 

nidher  nirmafhyapahrita'sriyah  cimu  hhavun  erode  na 

nidrayitah, 

Samvatsri  vicramaditya  1220  vaisdc'ha  sudi  15  gurau 

Hc'hitamidam 

pratyacsham  gauctanivaya-cayasfha-mdhavarputra-sri" 
patina  atra  samaye  maha-mantri  rajaputra  srimaU 
lacshanapalah. 

Verbal  Translation. 

"  In  the  year  1220,  on  the  15th  day  of  the  bright  half 
of  the  month  Faiiac'Aa,  [this  monument]  of  the  fortunate 
Vis  ALA  DfevA,  son  of  the  fortunate  V^lla  DfevA,*  king 
of  Sdcambhari. 

"  As  far  QsVindhya,']'  as  far  as  Himadri,f  having  achieved 
conquest  in  the  course  of  travelling  to  holy  places ;  resent- 
ful to  haughty  kings,  and  indulgent  to  those  whose  necks 
are  humbled ;  making  Aryavertaf  once  more  what  its  name 
signifies,  by  causing  the  barbarians  to  be  exterminated ;  Vi- 
SALA  DfevA,  supreme  ruler  of  Sacambharif'Ji.  and  sovereign 
of  the  earth,  is  victorious  in  the  world. 

"  This  conqueror,  the  fortunate  Vigraha  Raja,^  king  of 


*  Colonel  Polier's  transcript  exhibited  Amilla;  the  present  copy 
may  be  read  either  Av^lla  or  VIlla. 

t  The  Vindhya  hills  form  the  rang^c  which  passes  through  the 
provinces  of  BahaTy  Benares^  &c.  Him&driy  the  mountain  of  snow, 
(called  Himavat  in  the  next  verse,)  is  the  Imaus  and  Emodus  of  an- 
cient geographers.  Arydverta  signifies  the  land  of  virtue,  or  "  inha- 
bited by  respectable  meti,^^     See  Menu,  Ch.  ii.  v.  22. 

I  kdcambhnri  is  the  modern  ^dmbhary  famous  for  its  salt  lakes. 
It  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Jeypiir, 

§  Whether  Vioraua  Raja  and  VIsala  D^va  be  names  of  the 
same  person,  or  of  different  princes,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
from  the  tenor  of  the  inscription,  without  other  information. 
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Sacambhari,  most  eminent  of  the  tribe  which  sprang  from 
the  arms*  [of  BhahmAJ  now  addresses  his  own  descen- 
dants :  '  By  us  the  region  of  the  earth  between  Himavat 
'  and  Vindhya  has  been  made  tributary ;  let  not  your 
minds  be  void  of  exertion  to  subdue  the  remainder.' 

"  Tears  are  evident  in  the  eyes  of  thy  enemy's  consort ; 
blades  of  grass  are  perceived  between  thy  adversary's 
teeth  ;t  thy  fame  is  predominant  throughout  space ;  the 
minds  of  thy  foes  are  void  [of  hope] ;  their  route  is  the 
desert  where  men  are  hindered  from  passing;  O  Vigraha 
RAja  DfevA,  in  the  jubilee  occasioned  by  thy  march. 

"  May  thy  abode^  O  Vigraha,  sovereign  of  the  earth, 
be  fixed,  as  in  reason  it  ought,  in  the  bosoms  (akin  to  the 
mansion  of  dalUance)  of  the  women  with  beautiful  eye- 
brows, who  were  married  to  thy  enemies.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  thy  being  the  highest  of  embodied  souls.  |  Didst 
thou  not  sleep  in  the  lap  of  SrI,  whom  thou  didst  seize 
from  the  ocean,  having  churned  it  ?  § 

"  In  the  year  from  the  fortunate  VicrAm a dity a  1220|| 
on  Thursday  the  15th  day  of  the  bright  half  of  the  month 


*  The  transcript  of  the  inscription  exhibits  vSJiamdna  tilacahf  as 
it  was  also  read  in  the  former  fac  simile:  Serv6ru  TRivfoi  advises 
me  to  read  it  bdhujdta  tilacahy  and  I  accede  to  his  emendation.  [See 
the  note  in  the  following  page.] 

t  This  alludes  to  the  Indian  custom  of  biting  a  blade  of  grass  as  a 
token  of  submission,  and  of  asking  quarter. 

X  Srrv6ru  explains  this  very  obscure  passage  otherwise :  "  there  is 
(i.  e.  there  should  be)  no  doubt  or  hesitation  in  the  mind  of  thee,  who 
art  the  highest  of  embodied  souls  (Purushdttama).^^ 

§  Purusu6ttama  is  a  title  of  Vish^lt.  With  reference  to  this 
term,  the  author  of  the  inscription  asks,  **  Art  thou  not  Vishnu 
himself?  Art  thou  not  he  who  slept  in  the  arms  of  LACSHMiP" 
The  legend  of  the  churning  of  the  ocean  is  well  known. 

II  In  the  present  copy  the  date  is  very  distinct;  and  proves  to  be 
1220;  not  123  as  was  suspected  by  Sir  William  Jones. 
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Vauac'hay  this  was  written  in  the  presence  of*     ...     . 

by  SrIpati,  the  son  of  MAhava,  a 

Cayasfha  of  a  family  in  GaucUi :  at  this  time  the  fortu- 
nate Lacshana  pAla,  h  Rajaputra,  is  prime  minister. 

"  Siva  the  terrible,  and  the  universal  monarch." 

There  are  on  the  same  page,  some  short  inscriptions, 
which  I  cannot  decypher.  One  of  them,  however,  is  partly 
legible,  and  appears  to  be  in  the  Hindustani  language. 
It  contains  the  name  of  Sultan  IbrAhIm,  and  wishes 
him  a  long  hfe. 


,  Note  to  the  preceding  Tr  Aft  slatios. 

{From  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix.  p.  453.    Calcutta,  I8O7.   4to.] 

A  passage   in   the  preface  of  the  Sarngadhara  pad- 
dhati,  and  another  in  the  body  of  that  work,  which  were 
first  indicated  by  Capt.  WiLFORD,t  show,  that  a  term, 
contained  in  the  inscription  on  the  column  at  Delhiy  for 
which  I  proposed  to  substitute,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Panclit  who  assisted  me,  the  word  *  bahvjata'  as  a  con- 
jectural emendation,  must  be  read  *  chahumana,'  or  *  cha- 
havana  ;'  being  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  prince, 
there  mentioned,  belonged,  and  which  is  well  known  at 
this  day  under  the  appellation  of  Ch'duhan,    In  the  preface, 
SArngadhara   describes  himself  as  second  in  descent 
from  Raghud^va,  a  priest  attending  on  HammIra  king  of 
Sacambhari,  of  the  tribe  of  Ch'duhan,  Chdhuvan,  or  Bahw 
vana  (for  the  name  is  variously  spelt  in  different  copies). 
The  work  itself  is  a  compilation  of  miscellaneous  poetry 

•  This  part  of  the  inscription  is  not  leg^ible. 
t  As,  Res.,  vol.  ix.  p.  189. 
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arranged  under  distinct  heads  ;  and  one  chapter  (the  73d) 
is  devoted  to  the  admission  of  stanzas  concerning  indivi- 
dual princes.  Among  them  two  stanzas  occur,  which  are 
there  cited  as  an  inscription  on  a  royal  column  of  stone, 
erected  as  a  sacrificial  pillar  ;*  and  which,  on  comparison, 
are  found  to  be  the  same  with  the  two  first  of  the  stanzas, 
on  the  pillar  at  Delhi.  Several  copies  of  the  Samgadhara 
paddhati  have  been  collated,  in  all  of  which,  the  term  in 
question  is  written  Bahuvana.  Comparing  this  with  the 
preface  of  the  same  compilation,  and  with  the  inscription 
itself,  we  may  be  allowed  to  conjecture,  that  Chahuvana 
is  the  correct  reading :  the  Nagari  letters  ^  and  ^  being 
very  liable  to  be  confounded. 


X. 

On   Ancient    Monuments,   containing  SanscrYt 

Inscriptions. 


[From  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix.  p.  398 — 444. 

Calcutta  I8O7.    4to.] 

In  the  scarcity  of  authentic  materials  for  the  ancient, 
and  even  for  the  modem,  history  of  the  Hindu  race,  im- 
portance is  justly  attached  to  all  genuine  monuments,  and 
especially  inscriptions  on  stone  and  metal,  which  are  occa- 
sionally discovered  through  various  accidents.     If  these  be 
carefully  preserved  and  diligently  examined,  and  the  &cts 
ascertained  from  them,  be  judiciously  employed  towards 
elucidating  the  scattered  information,  which  can  be  yet 
collected  from  the  remains  of  Indian  literature,  a  satisfac- 
tory progress  may  be  finally  made  in  investigating  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hindus.     That  the  dynasties  of  princes  who 
have  reigned  paramoimt  in  India,  or  the  line  of  chieftains 
who  have  ruled  over  particular  tracts,  will  be  verified  ;  or 
that  the  events  of  war,  or  the  effects  of  policy,  during  a 
series  of  ages,  will  be  developed  ;  is  an  expectation  which 
I  neither  entertain,  nor  wish  to  excite.     But  the  state  of 
manners,  and  the  prevalence  of  particular  doctrines,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  may  be  deduced  from  a  diligent  perusal  of 
the  writings  of  authors,  whose  age  is  ascertained ;  and  the 
contrast  of  different  results,  for  various  and  distant  periods, 
may  furnish  a  distinct  outline  of  the  progress  of  opinions. 
A  brief  histoiy  of  the  nation  itself,  rather  than  of  its  go- 
vernment, will  be  thus  sketched ;  but  if  unable  to  revive 
the  memory  of  great  political  events,  we  may  at  least  be 
content  to  know  what  has  been  the  state  of  arts,  of  sciences, 
of  mannei-s,  in  remote  ages,  among  this  very  ancient  and 
early  civilized  people ;  and  to  learn  what  has  been  the  sue- 
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cession  of  doctrines,  religious  and  philosophical,  which  have 
prevailed  in  a  nation  ingenious  yet  prone  to  superstition. 

Unfortunately,  writers  have  seldom  given  the  dates  of 
their  compositions;  and  the  Hindu's  love  of  fable,  and 
distaste  for  sober  narrative,  have  been  as  unfriendly  to  the 
biography  of  authors,  as  to  the  history  of  princes.  The 
lives  of  few  celebrated  persons  have  been  written;  and 
those  which  have  been  composed,  exhibit  the  same  fond- 
ness for  improbable  fiction  which  pervades  the  mytho- 
logical works  of  the  Hindus.  The  age  of  an  author  must 
be,  therefore,  sought  from  circumstances  mentioned  in  his 
writings:  and  none  more  frequently  affords  the  desired 
information,  than  the  author's  notice  of  his  patron ;  who 
generally  is  either  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  or  some 
person  standing  in  such  relation  to  the  court,  as  gives 
occasion  to  mention  the  name  of  the  reigning  prince.  Thus 
every  ancient  monument  which  fixes  the  date  of  a  reign, 
or  determines  the  period  of  a  particular  dynasty,  tends  to 
the  ascertainment  of  the  age  of  writers  who  flourished  in 
that  reign  or  under  that  dynasty :  and  conversely,  wher- 
ever dates  can  be,  with  confidence,  deduced  immediately 
from  an  author's  works,  these  may  furnish  historical  infor- 
mation, and  assist  the  explanation  of  ancient  monuments. 

On  this  account  the  preservation  and  study  of  old  in- 
scriptions may  be  earnestly  recommended.  It  is  not  on  a 
first  or  cursory  examination,  that  the  utility  of  any  pai^ 
ticular  monument  for  the  illustration  of  the  civil  or  literary 
history  of  the  country  can  be  certainly  determined.  Even 
those  which  at  first  sight  appear  uninteresting,  may  be 
afterwards  found  to  bear  strongly  on  an  important  point. 
Instances  might  be  brought  from  the  few  inscriptions  whiqh 
have  been  already  published.  But  it  is  not  my  present 
purpose  to  enter  on  an  examination  of  published  monu- 
ments, but  to  urge  the  communication  of  every  inscription 
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which  may  be  hereafter  discovered  ;  at  the  same  time  that 
I  lay  before  the  Society  copies  and  translations  of  tboae 
which  have  been  recently  communicated  from  various  parts 
of  India. 

It  is  a  subject  for  regret^  that  the  originals  of  which 
versions  have  before  been  made  public^  are  not  deposited 
where  they  might  be  accessible  to  persons  engaged  in  re- 
searches into  Indian  literature  and  antiquities :  but  much 
more  so,  that  ancient  monuments,  which  thei*e  is  reason  to 
consider  as  important,  have  been  removed  to  Europe  before 
they  had  been  sufficiently  examined,  or  before  they  were 
accurately  copied  and  translated.  I  may  specify y  with 
particular  regret,  the  plate  of  copper  found  at  Benares, 
and  noticed  by  Capt.  Wilford  in  the  ninth  volume  of 
Asiatic  Researches  (p.  108);  and  still  more  a  plate  which 
has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  a  learned  Pan&t,  (who 
assured  me  that  he  was  employed  in  decyphering  it),*  and 
which  appears,  from  a  copy  in  his  possession,  to  have  con- 
tained a  grant  of  land  by  the  celebrated  Jayachanora, 
when  a  young  prince  associated  to  the  empire  of  his  father; 
from  this  information  it  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
valuable,  on  account  of  the  genealogy  comprised  in  it. 

Translations  might  indeed  be  made  from  the  Pailclifs 
copy  of  the  last-mentioned  plate,  and  from  one  taken  by 
a  learned  native  in  Capt.  Wilford's  service,  from  the 
plate  discovered  at  Benares.  But  my  experience  of  the 
necessity  of  collating  the  copies  made  by  the  best  Paii^ttv, 
from  inscriptions  in  ancient  or  unusual  character,  discou- 
rages me  from  placing  implicit  confidence  in  their  trans- 
cripts ;  and  the  originals  are  at  present  beyond  reach  of 


*  Servoru  Triv^d!  ;  the  same  who  assisted  me  in  decyphering 
the  copy  of  an  inscription  on  Fir6z  Shah's  pillar  at  Delhi,  As. 
Res.  vol.  vii.  p.  180.  [page  232  of  the  present  volume.] 
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refermce^  having  been  conveyed  to  Europe  to  be  there 
bnried  m  some  public  museum  or  private  collection. 

The  only  amends,  vrhich  could  be  now  made  for  the 
removal  of  those  interesting  monuments,  would  be  the 
poUication  of  copies  correctly  made  in  fac  simile.  From 
such  transcripts,  provided  they  be  executed  with  great  care, 
Ae  text  may  be  decyphered  and  translated.  An  exact 
copy  of  the  Sanscrit  inscription  on  the  stone  at  Cintra  in 
Portugal,  enabled  Mr.  Wilkins  to  ascertain  the  date  and 
scope  of  that  inscription ;  as  well  as  the  names,  which  it 
contains.*  Similar  copies  of  other  inscriptions  would,  in 
like  maimer,  furnish  oriental  scholars  with  the  means  of 
Moertaining  their  purport ;  and  the  publication  of  fac 
similes  may,  for  this  purpose,  be  recommended  to  those 
who  are  in  possession  of  the  originals. 

I  now  proceed  to  describe,  and  so  far  as  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  decyphering  them,  to  explain,  the  several  in- 
•criptions  on  ancient  monuments  in  stone  and  copper, 
which  have  been  lately  presented  to  the  Asiatic  Society. 

I.  Inscription  on  a  Plate  of  Copper  found  in  the  district 

of  TiPURA. 

Towards  the  end  of  1803,  a  plate  of  copper  was  dis- 
covered in  digging  earth  for  the  repair  of  the  highway 
tlirough  the  Manamati  hills  in  the  district  of  Tipura.  It 
\niS  carried  to  Mr.  Eliot,  magistrate  of  the  district ;  and 
\xj  him  communicated  to  the  Asiatic  Society.  On  exa- 
mination, it  has  been  found  to  contain  an  inscription  decla- 
itdory  of  a  grant  of  land,  dated  near  600  years  ago. 

The  plate  measures  eleven  inches  in  height  and  nine  in 
lireadth,  and  is  engraved  on  one  surface  only.     The  sides 

— T — ^^^M  ^  -  ■     ■■ _  ^^  I  -     ^ .^^ 

•  Murphy's  Travels  in  Portugal,  p.  277« 
VOL.  II.  R 
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have  a  gentle  curvature ;  and,  at  top,  is  an  abrupt  bend, 
allowing  room  to  a  figure  coarsely  delineated,  and  appa- 
rently intended  to  represent  a  temple.  The  character 
agrees  nearly  with  that  now  in  use  in  Bengal:  but  some 
of  the  letters  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  writiiig  of 

The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  inscription  in 
Nagari  letters,  as  decyphered  by  the  aid  of  several  PaA* 
(lits.  A  literal  translation  is  subjoined  ;  and  a  fiic  simile 
of  the  original  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  plate-t 


*  There  b  reason  to  suppose  the  writiDg,  as  well  as  the  language 
of  Bengal,  to  be  originally  the  same  with  the  TirhiWi^:  alterad,  in 
course  of  time,  since  the  separation  which  has  been  the  consequence 
of  a  colony  of  C&nyacubf'a  Br6hmens  settling  in  Bengal. 

t  See  Plate  ii. 


.^^ .  ^^ti^^^^Mjgt^^aumgmammaugHgmmm/f 
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Translation. 

1.  ^'  In  that*  eminent  and  spotless  family,  was  bora,  an 
ornament  of  the  learned,  renowned  throughout  the  world, 
endowed  with  science,  and  practisii^  good  deeds,  the  cele- 
brated, happy,  and  venerable  Htbi  ;f  in  whose  pure  mind, 
virtue  ever  ranges,  like  a  swan  in  the  limpid  lake. 

2.  ''  From  him  sprung  the  happy  chief  of  ministers,  who 
exhibits  the  joys  of  unsullied  glory ;  a  spotless  moon 
among  mortals,  and  at  sight  of  whom  the  hare-spotted 
luminary!  appears  swoln  [with  envy],  and  distempered  with 
alternate  increase  and  wane. 

*  This  use  of  the  pronoun  indicates  the  conspicuousness  of  the 
object ;  as  if  sufficiently  known  without  further  designation. 

t  Here,  as  well  as  with  the  subsequent  names,  the  particle  hfa 
is  subjoined  without  changing  the  preceding  vowel.  This  is  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  the  language,  and  emendations  ha^e  been 
accordingly  proposed :  but  I  shall  not  disturb  the  text 

I  The  moon  is  named  Saiin,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  its 
spots  to  a  leveret.  Pa^itSf  to  whom  I  showed  maps  of  the  moon, 
copied  from  Hevblius  and  Riooiolus,  fixed  upon  the  Loca  Palu» 
dosatiiid  Mons  Porphyrites,  or  KBPLRRusand  Aristarohus,  for  the 
spots,  which,  they  think,  exhibit  the  similitude  of  a  hare. 
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3.  That  venerable  officer,*  ever  relying  on  holy  virtue8,+ 
is  eminently  conversant  with  well  guided  morals,  and  con- 
spicuous for  the  observance  of  practical  duties. 

4.  '*  Himself  an  ocean  of  generosity  and  meditation,  yet 
thirsting  to  taste,  by  practice  of  austerity,  that  which  alone 
confines  the  fleeting  thoughts ;;{:  sympathising  with  other 
living  beings,  an  unrivalled  theatre  of  virtue,  practising 
good  deeds,  and,  in  private^  only  a  contemplative  saint, 
this  auspicious  Dha6i  alone  rose,  as  a  luminary  of  joy 
above  the  earth. 

5.  ''  Superior  to  the  world  was  the  delight  of  this  pre-emi- 
nent sovereign  of  the  earth,  the  happy  Ran  ABANCA  malla, 
whose  officer^  he  was ;  for  the  deity  who  has  a  hundred 
eyes  II  is  obscured,  even  in  his  own  abode,  by  the  dazzling 
glories  of  that  [monarch],  which  traverse  the  thi*ee  worlds, 
in  all  directions. 

6.  "  May  the  tw6nty  drSnas^  of  land,  in  the  village  of 
Ijac^hancULj  granted  to  him  by  that  generous  prince,  con- 
tinue as  long  as  sun  and  moon  endure,  yielding  the  ample 

*  The  term  is  Ahoanibandhica,  which  the  FoMits  are  disposed  to 
explain  as  signifying  ^^  a  general  commanding  cavalry."  Other  inter- 
pretations may  he  suggested :  the  word  is  an  unusual  one. 

t  This,  as  indeed  the  whole  of  the  verse,  is  ohscure,  and  admits 
of  various  interpretations.  In  this  place,  more  than  one  reading  has 
been  proposed. 

}  Here  again  the  sense  is  obscure ;  and  more  than  one  reading  may 
be  proposed.  The  praise  is  evidently  grounded  on  the  union  of  prac- 
tical virtues,  with  religious  contemplation. 

§  Aswanihandhica, 

It  Indra. 

If  A  measure  of  land,  still  used  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Bengal, 
originally  as  much  as  might  be  sown  with  one  drb^  of  seed :  for  a 
dfitha  is  a  measure  of  capacity.  (As.  Res.,  vol.  v.  p.  96.)  The 
drd^y  vulgarly  called  dun,  varies  in  different  districts.  It  may, 
however,  be  reckoned  nearly  equivalent  to  eight  bighas,  or  two  acres 
md  two-thirds. 
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harvest  of  unsuUied  praise;  for  it  is  land  secure  from 
invasion,  delightful,  like  a  pleasant  painting,  and  appears 
like  a  crest  in  the  assemblage  of  cities. 

7.  "  This  land,  with  definite  boundaries,  has  been  given 
by  the  liberal  prince  himself,  the  range  of  whose  glory 
therefore  extends,  as  is  fit,  in  all  directions. 

8.  ''  O  future  kings ;  understand  this  inscription  on  cop- 
per, by  which  that  officer*  humbly  now  solicits  you: 
this  land  should  be  preserved ;  nor  is  the  permanence  of 
the  realm  consistent  with  the  slightest  injury:  a  shame  on 
avarice !  That  land  is,  as  it  were,  a  widow,  the  sovereign 
of  which  is  despised  [for  his  covetousness]. 

9.  "  Although  this  excellence  of  the  descendants  [of  that 
prince]  which  is  guarded  by  their  natural  virtues,  be  suffi- 
ciently apparent,  yet  does  M^din!,  urged  by  the  multitude 
of  the  good  qualities  of  that  unsullied  race,  thus  make  it 
known.f 

Years  expired  of  the  Saca  king  1141  ;t  dated  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  Ranabanca  malla,  SrImat  H ari- 
cAla  d^va,§  or  expressed  in  numerals,  Samvat^^  17  ;  on 
the  29th  of  the  Sun's  being  in  the  balance." 


*  Aswanibandhica. 

t  This  ioscription  appears  not  to  be  a  grant  by  the  sovereign ; 
but  a  memorial  of  the  grant  recorded  by  the  possessor,  who  must 
have  been  the  heir  of  the  grantee,  and  who  seems  to  acknowledge  in 
this  place  the  liberality  of  the  grantor's  successors  continuing  the  land 
to  him. 

t  Corresponding  to  A.D.  1219. 

§  This  prince  is  probably  a  different  person  from  the  grantor  named 
in  the  fifth  verse. 

II  Here  Samvai  is  used  for  the  year  of  the  king's  reign.  See  re- 
marks, towards  the  close  of  this  paper,  on  an  inscription  found  at 
Amgdchhi  in  Dindjpur, 
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II.  Inscription  on  a  Plate  of  Copper  found  in  the  district 

o/*GoRAKHPUR. 

A  PLATE  of  copper,  containing  an  inscription  in  the  San- 
scrit language,  declaratory  of  a  grant  of  land,  but  without 
date,  was  lately  found  in  the  district  of  Gorakhpur,  near 
the  river  called  the  little  Gand/iac.  It  was  brought  to  Mr. 
John  Ahmuty,  magistrate  of  the  district,  and  by  him 
communicated  to  Captain  Wilford,  who  has  presented  it 
to  the  Asiatic  Society. 

The  plate,  which  is  16^  inches  long,  and  12^  broad, 
is  engraved  on  one  face  only.  The  lines,  of  which  there 
are  24,  run  in  the  length  of  the  plate ;  and  on  the  left  side 
18  a  curvature,  on  which  a  semi-circular  appendage  is 
riveted,  containing  a  flat  button  representing  the  impression 
of  a  seal.  The  figure  is  very  imperfect,  but  seems  to  be 
intended  for  some  animal. 

With  the  plate  itself.  Captain  Wilford  communicated 
a  copy  of  its  contents  as  decyphered  by  a  Panclit  in  his 
service.  On  carefully  comparing  it  with  the  original,  I 
found  all  the  essential  passages,  as  well  as  the  names, 
correctly  given :  a  few  alterations,  which  this  comparison 
showed  to  be  necessary,  have  been  made  with  the  concur- 
rence of  several  Parulits  from  Tirhut^  who  assisted  me  in 
collating  it.  I  preferred  the  aid  of  Parulits  of  that  pro- 
vince, because  the  peculiarities  of  the  characters  where 
they  differ  widely,  as  they  do  in  many  instances,  from 
common  Divanagariy  make  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
Tirhutiya  letters  than  to  any  other  now  in  use.  The  whole 
inscription  is  indeed  remarkable  for  the  uncommon  form  of 
the  consonants,  and  the  very  unusual  manner  in  wliich  the 
vowels  are  marked.  On  this  account  an  exact  copy  of  the 
original  in  fac  simile  will  be  subjoined  ;*  as  well  as  a  correct 


•  c 
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transcript  in  modem  Divanagarl  letters.    The  foUofwiog 
version  is  as  literal  as  the  difference  of  idiom  permits. 

Translation. 

1.  **  Salutation  to  the  God,  who  is  manifested  in  va- 
rious forms^  from  earth  to  the  performer  of  a  sacrifice,* 
who  is  an  universal  soul,  to  be  apprehended  only  by 
contemplation  of  saints ;  and  who  pervades  all. 

2.  "  Salutation  to  the  unborn  God,t  who  makes  the 
world's  production^  its  continuance,  and  ultimate  de- 
struction; and  the  recollection  of  whom  serves  as  a 
vessel  of  transport  across  the  ocean  of  mundane  ills. 

3. ''  Salutation  be  to  the  husband  of  L  acshmI  ;  to  him 
who  reposes  on  S£sha  as  on  a  couch;  to  him  who  is 
Vishnu  extracting  the  thorns  of  the  three  worlds;  to 
him  who  appears  in  every  shape.t 

4.  "  Salutation  be  to  the  blessed  foot  of  PArvatI,§ 
which  destroyed  the  demon  M  ahisua,  by  whom  all 
had  been  overcome;  and  which  gives  felicity  to  the 
world. 

6.  "  Surrounded  by  groves  of  lofty  canes,||  inaccessi- 
ble through  the  range  of  edifices  on  the  hill's  summit; 
encompassed  by  a  deep  ditch,  in  which  fountains  spring; 
secure  by  impassable  defence  from  dread  of  foes,  a 


*  §iVA,  manifested  in  eight  material  forms:  viz.  Earth,  Water, 
Fire,  Air,  Ether,  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  person  who  performs 
a  sacrifice. 

t  Bbahm A  the  creator,  himself  not  created,  and  therefore  termed 
unborn. 

X  VisH^u,  who  reposes  on  the  serpent  Annnin  or  ^sJm  ;  and  who 
has  been  incarnate  in  various  shapes,  to  relieve  the  world  from  op- 
pressors. 

§  BuAVANf  or  DuROA  slew  Mahishasura.  The  legend  is  well 
known. 

II  Bamboos  (Bambusa  arundinacea  and  other  species). 
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6.  foyal  abode  theieis  xuimed  l^'cyit^nc^ 

on  the  declivity  of  the  northern  mountain,  where  the 
pain  of  regret  is  unknown,  and  every  gratification  is 
found. 

7.  **  There  reigned  the  fortunate  DharmAditya, 
like  another  BSdhisaiwa,  a  mighty  and  prosperous 
prince,  whose  glory  spread  over  the  four  seas.    His 

8.  son  was  jAYiDiTYA^t  adorable  like  the  moon,  the 
fortune  of  the  world,  Uke  the  tree  which  bears  every 
desired  fruit,  and  satisfying  thirst  like  a  deep  lake : 

9.  humble,  though  a  king ;  though  young,  prudent  and 
averse  from  amorous  passion ;  though  liberally  bestow- 
ing all,  yet  ever  receiving  the  best  result  of  all. 

10.  **  His  minister,  learned,  intelligent,  and  van- 
quisher of  foes,  the  son  of  a  mighty  chieftain  and 
counsellor  CrKtacIrti,  was  the  fortunate  MadIli,! 

*  The  place  here  described  may  be  J^ijey-pur,  on  the  Dorthem 
declivity   of  the  Vindhya  hills,   a  few  miles  from  the  temple  of 

Fmdhy&'V&9in\  near  Mirzdpur  on  the  Ganges.  It  is  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  a  family,  which  claims  descent  from  the  former  sovereigns 
of  Benares ;  and  is  still  the  abode  of  the  head  of  that  family.  But  the 
terms  of  the  text,  Uttaragiri  cataci,  rather  seem  to  signify  *  declivity 
of  the  northern  mountain/  than  *  northern  declivity  of  the  mountain;' 
and  that  interpretation  points  to  the  range  of  snowy  mouptains,  instead 

of  Vindhya  which  is  reckoned  a  tropical  range. 

t  The  name  of  JatIditya,  is  known  as  the  patron  of  certain 
authors,  who  flourished  at  C6i\;  and  who  are  considered  as  ancient 
writers.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  title  of  the  Vamana  casicd,  and  even 
termed  the  author  of  that  grammatical  work.  I  shall  not  undertake 
to  determine  whether  this  be  the  same  person. 

I  The  names,  being  uncommon,  are,  in  this  instance,  doubtful. 
kf^tmadali  is  clearly  given  as  the  name  of  the  minister:  and  either  the 
whole  of  it  may  be  his  name ;  or  it  may  be  resolved  into  &rinuU  Alt, 
or  into  ^  Afaddli.  The  latter  is  most  agreeable  to  the  prevailing 
practice  of  prefixing  §ri  to  a  proper  name.  In  this  inscription,  the 
auspicious  syllable  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of  the  two  kings  first 
mentioned ;  but  is  not  added  to  the  names  of  the  writers  of  it,  who  arc 
noticed  towards  the  close,  (v.  20  &  22.) 

Crita- 
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11.  whose  pleasing  counsels  obtained  a  ready  hearing,  and 
who  was  by  nature  eager  for  the  reduction  of  enemies.* 

12.  ''  The  village  of  Dummaduma,f  obtained  by 
him  from  the  royal  favour,  and  rich  in  tillage,  dwell- 
ings, and  cattle,  has  been  assigned  by  him  to  DurgA.;]: 

13.  ''  The  opulence  of  the  good,  who  put  their  trust 
in  the  great,  is,  indeed,  beneficial  to  others :  the  clouds 
gather  water  fi'om  the  sea,  and  shower  it  down  on  the 

14.  growing  crop.  Rare  indeed  are  those  Uberal  persons, 
who  distinguish  not  between  their  own  dependants  and 
strangers :  how  many  are  the  all-productive  trees  even 
in  the  celestial  grove  ?  § 

15.  *'  Do  not  imagine,  father,  that,  in  the  siniiil  age, 
a  general  equality  prevails :  the  sovereign  defends  the 
earth,  but  a  weak  individual  guards  not  even  his  house.  || 

16.  Birth  and  death,  success  and  misfortune,  are  perpe- 
tually passing:   why  not,  therefore,  protect  another's 

17.  glory  like  one's  own?     He,  who  bestows  fertile  land 

Crttactrti  may  signify  '  of  established  fame :'  but,  if  taken  as  an 
epithet,  it  leaves  no  other  term  which  can  be  assumed  as  the  name  of 
the  minister's  father. 

*  The  text  exhibits  Pracr^ti  parabaddhacccshb.  Though  a  very 
unsatisfactory  reading,  it  is  here  preserved,  and  has  been  translated  in 
the  most  probable  sense  which  1  am  able  to  suggest  for  it. 

t  A  village  of  this  name  is  situated  in  the  district  of  Allahabad^ 
within  twenty  miles  of  Bijeifpur  on  the  Ganges.  But  the  name  is 
not  uncommon :  and  may  belong  to  some  place  nearer  to  the  northern 
mountains. 

t  Jayaditya's  minister,  Madam,  appears  to  have  assigned  this 
village  for  general  charitable  uses,  by  consecrating  it  to  the  goddess 
DuRGA.  Such  at  least  seem  to  be  the  most  consistent  reading  and 
interpretation  of  the  text. 

§  Indra's  garden  called  Nandana;  in  which  6ve  celestial  trees  are 
placed,  termed  Cnipadrumaf  Parijdta,  &r.  The  Calpadruma  yields, 
as  its  fruit,  every  thing  which  is  desired. 

II  The  intention  of  this  and  the  following  lines  is  to  deprecate  the 
resumption  of  the  grant. 
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furnished  with  the  means  of  agriculture^  mounts  a 
celestial  Tehide,  and  ascends  to  heaven,  gladdening 
18.  his  progenitors.  But  he,  who  foolishly  resumes  land 
allotted  to  gods  or  priests,  assuredly  causes  his  ances- 
tors to  fall  to  hell,  even  though  they  had  previously 
attained  heaven. 

19.  "  Sprung  from  a  very  pure  race,  respectful  towards 
godsi  priests,  spiritual  parents,  and  the  king,  a  generous 

20.  founder  of  temples,  who  has  dug  many  ponds ;  by  the 
tenderness  of  his  disposition  an  image  of  Sug  ata,  *  a 
treasure  of  virtues,  with  subdued  organs,  wise,  and 
averse  from  unpleasing  discourse:  such  was  the  Ca- 

21.  yos^'AaNAcADATTA.  By  him  was  composed  with  great 
devoutness,  this  pitiise  of  the  minister ;  in  apt  measure 
and  pleasing  verse,  elegantf  and  apposite. 

22.  "  The  last  three  verses  were  written  by  his 
younger  brother  VidyAdatta  ;  for  he  himself  was 
fearful  of  proclaiming  his  own  virtues. 

23.  '^  Rich  and  fertile  is  the  village,  obtained  through 


*  From  this  comparison  to  Sugata  or  Buddha,  as  well  as  a  pre- 
vious comparison  to  a  Bbdhisatwa^  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  author, 
if  not  himself  a  follower  of  the  sect  of  Buddha,  was  at  least  more 
amicably  disposed  towards  that  sect  than  modem  orthodox  Hindus 
appear  to  be. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the  last  Buddha 
was  conspicuous  for  his  tender,  compassionate  disposition.  The  my- 
thology of  the  sect  of  Buddha  peoples  heaven  with  Bodhisatwas; 
and,  from  this  class  of  beings,  the  Buddhas  are  selected.  Gautama 
Buddha  was  a  Bodhisatwa  under  the  name  of  SwirAc^ru,  before 
he  waa  incarnate  as  SiddhIbt'ha  son  of  §uddh6dana. 

t  The  text  exhibits  Surha  cr^tasobhd;  which  must  be  amended  by 
reading  either  Swariia  or  Suvar^a,  The  last  is  preferable  as  giving 
the  most  correct  metre :  either  way  the  meaning  is  rendered  *  elegant, 
as  gold,'  or  by  *  well  selected  words :'  for  suvarna  or  AtonHia  signifies 
gold ;  and  may  be  resolved  into  two  words,  su  well,  and  varna  or  arna 
a  letter  or  syllable. 
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the  king's  fitvour  as  an  endowment  for  siibsisietire, 
and  still  more  productive  is  this  other  village  fcr  vir- 
tuous men.'** 


■^FWFft 


l^^gT^WvWT 


y^f^ 


*  The  last  line  is  very  obscure.  If  it  have  been  rightly  decypbered 
and  explained,  it  may  allude  to  some  other  grant  held  by  the  RAf'6^9 
minister,  for  his  own  subsistence. 
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III.   Inscription  on  three  Plates  of  Brass  found  at 

CUITRADURG. 

A  GRANT  of  land,  engraved  on  three  plates  of  brass, 
which  were  found  at  Chitradurg  in  the  year  1800,  and  a 
fac  simile  of  a  similar  grant  found  at  the  same  place,  have 
been ' presented  by  Major  C.  Mackenzie  to  the  Asiatic 
Society. 
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The  plates,  which  appear  to  be  very  similar  in  both 
grants,  may  be  described  from  that,  of  which  the  original 
has  been  received.  They  are  nearly  seven  inches  wide  and 
as  many  high,  but  surmounted  by  an  arch  of  two  inches 
in  height  The  two  exterior  plates  have  been  engraved  on 
the  inner  side  only :  the  middle  one  is  so  on  both  faces. 
At  the  edge  is  a  rim,  half  a  line  thick,  by  which  the 
inscription  is  secured  from  being  efiaced  by  the  rubbing 
of  the  plates.  They  are  held  together  by  a  brass  ring, 
on  which  is  a  seal  of  the  same  metal  representing  a  boar. 
The  engraved  surfaces  have  some  appearance  of  having 
been  once  gilt. 

The  language  is  Sanscrit,  excepting  the  description  of 
the  lands,  which  is  in  the  Canara  dialect.  The  whole 
inscription  is  in  Devanagari  characters :  but  some  of  the 
letters  are  formed  in  a  very  unusual  manner.  It  contains 
a  grant  by  the  king  of  Vidyanagar  (pronounced  Bija- 
nagar),  formerly  the  capital  of  CarAaiaca :  and  is  dated 
little  more  than  four  hundred  years  ago.  Grants,  by  kings 
of  this  dynasty,  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Dekhin ;  and 
may  be  of  use  in  determining  the  dates  of  their  several 
reigns.  These  princes  were  enlightened  patrons  of  science  r 
especially  Harihara  and  Bucc A  rAya  sons  of  Sangama 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty. 

Major  Mackenzie  forwarded  a  translation  of  this 
inscription  made  by  his  interpreter  Cavelly  Boria. 
The  original  is,  in  some  instances,  read  differently  by  the 
PanMts  whom  I  have  consulted:  not,  however,  making 
any  change  in  the  purport,  nor  in  any  material  passage. 
The  following  translation  is  conformable  to  their  interpre- 
tation :  and  the  copy,  which  is  subjoined,  exhibits  the  text 
as  read  by  them. 


L 
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Translation. 

1.  '^  Salutation  to  Gan&§a.  I  bow  to  Sambhu^ 
graced  with  the  beautiful  moon  crowning  his  lofty 
head;  himself  the  pillar,  which  upholds  the  origin  of 

2.  the  three  worlds.*  May  he,  whose  head  is  like  an 
elephant's,  the  son  of  HARA^t  the  cause  of  uninter- 
rupted supremacy,  the  giver  of  boons,  and  the  luminary 

3.  which  dispels  darkness,  X  preserve  us.  May  the  auspi- 
cious primeval  boar,  §  by  whom  closely  embraced,  the 
earth  exults,  grant  us  vast  prosperity. 

4.  "  The  ambrosial  moon,  brother  of  the  goddess 
Ram  A,  is  the  offspring  of  the  milky  ocean,  ||  having  a 
common  origin  with  the  gem  Caustubhaj  the  all-pro- 

6.  ductive  tree  and  the  ever  beneficent  cow.  In  the  lunar 
race  was  bom  a  king  named  Yadu,^  by  a  descendant 
of  whom  [CrYshna]  son  of  Vasud&va,  the  earth  has 

6.  been  protected.     In  his  line  arose  a  king  named  San- 

*  §ivA,  or  MAHADivA,  IB  figured  with  the  moon  as  a  crest.  Accord- 
ing to  mythology,  he  upholds  the  creator. 

This,  and  the  two  following  stanzas,  seem  to  he  the  same  which 
are  found,  hut  in  a  different  order,  at  the  heginning  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  plates  preserved  at  the  temple  of  Conjeveram :  (As.  Res., 
vol.  iii.  p.  39.)  with  some  difference,  however,  in  the  reading  and  in- 
terpretation. 

t  GA^i^A,  figured  with  an  elephant^s  head,  reckoned  son  of  Hara 
or  MAHAoivA  and  of  his  wife  Parvat!. 

I  The  original  is  here  inaccurate :  it  exhibits  Taras  tivra  Hmira 
gihirb;  which  means  nothing,  and  in  which  a  syllable  is  deficient  for 
the  metre.  In  the  fac  simile  of  another  grant,  the  same  passage  is 
correctly  written  Faradas  tivra  timira  mihirb. 

§  The  incarnation  of  Visni^u,  as  a  boar,  who  upheld  the  earth 
submerged  by  the  ocean,  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  conversant 
with  Indian  mythology. 

II  The  story  of  the  churning  of  the  ocean  is  familiar  to  every  one. 

IS  Yadu,  the  celebrated  ancestor  of  CrIsh^a,  was  of  the  lunar 
race. 
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GAM  A,*  who  abounded  in  weighty  virtues,  and  shunned 
the  society  of  the  wicked. 

7.  "  This  king  had  [five]  sons,  Habihara,  Campa, 
Bu  CCA  RAY  A  who  WRS  sovereign  of  the  earth,  f  MA- 
RAPA  and  Mudgapa. 

8.  ''Among  these  five  graceful  princes,  the  most 
celebrated  was  Bucca,  sovereign  of  the  earth,  conspi- 
cuous for  valour,  as  Arjuna  among  the  PAn6avas. 

9,  Therefore,  did  Buccaraya,  fierce  in  battle,  become  a 
fortunate  prince,  applying  his  left  shoulder  j;  to  uphold 
the  burden  of  the  mighty  elephants  posted  at  the  quar- 
10.  ters  of  the  world.  When  his  army,  in  warlike  array, 
performed  evolutions  on  the  frontier  of  his  dominions, 
the  Iktrashcas  felt  their  mouths  parched ;  the  CSncana, 
terrified,  apprehended  impending  death ;  the  Andhras 
fled,  in  consternation,  to  the  caverns';  the  Gurjaras 
trembled;  the  Cambdjas  lost  their  firmness;  and  the 
Calingas  were  quickly  discomfited.^ 


*The  pretensions  of  Sanoama  to  be  descended  from  the  lunar 
line  of  Cshatriyas  or  ChandravamU  are  here  asserted. 

t  The  names  of  three  of  these  princes,  as  well  as  of  their  father, 
occur  in  the  writings  of  MIdhava  aohIbya,  and  of  his  brother 
8ATAirA  achIbya,  who  were  priests  and  counsellors  of  those  mo- 
tiarchs. 

Habirara  Raja,  and  Buooana  RIja  or  Buoca  bay  a,  are  named 
in  MIdhava's  commentary  on  the  Vcdas,  and  Gamp  a  is  mentioned 
in  his  grammatical  works. 

I  The  text  appears  to  exhibit  the  negative  of  dacshi^  right. 

At  the  eight  principal  points  of  the  compass,  elephants  uphold  the 
world. 

§  This  verse  is  extremely  inaccurate  in  the  original :  it  has  been 
corrected  with  the  aid  of  the  fac  simile  of  another  grant  beforemen- 
tioned.  It  begins  Yasybddhaya  yttddhc  yuddha  rangiy  which  is  un- 
meaning and  contains  too  many  syllables  for  the  metre.  It  should 
be,  as  in  the  other  inscription,  Yasybdyad  yuddha  range,    A  syllable 

VOL.  II.  S 
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11.  He  was  a  conspicuous  monarch,  splendid^  >  and 
a  supreme  ruler  of  kings,  but  acting  towards  disobe- 
dient princes,  as  the  king  of  birds  towards  serpents : 
12.  embraced  by  the  concubines  of  kings,  destroying  hos- 
tile chiefs,  defending  the  heroes  of  Hindu  raya,  en- 
dowed with  knowledge  and  other  qualities.* 

13.  ''  By  that  victorious  king  was  Vidyanagari  made 
a  permanent  metropolis ;  a  fortunate  city,  which  is 
adapted  to  promote  universal  conquest.t 

14.  '^  GaukambicA  became  his  queen;  a  princess 
respectable  for  her  virtues ;  as  Ram  A  the  beloved  wife 

15. of  CrKshna;   as  Gaur!,  of  Siva;   as   SachI,    of 

16.  Indra;  as  SaraswatI,  of  BrahmA;  as  Ch'hAyA, 

of  S6rya.J     By  the  charms  of  her  graceful  gaiety, 

is  wanting  in  Tktrtishcdhf  written  7\ishcdh,  Two  were  deficient  in 
Bhaya  hhara  bharitahy  expressed  Bhava  hharitdh.  Both  inscriptions 
write  Cdnibhafdh  for  Cambofah.  In  one,  Sapari  is  erroneously  put  for 
Sapadi, 

All  the  names  of  nations,  which  occur  in  this  place,  have  been  re- 
peatedly explained. 

•  These  stanzas  are  very  obscure :  and  I  am  not  confident,  that 
they  arc  rightly  translated.  Hindu  r&ya  seems  to  be  similar  to  the 
Hinddpati  of  Bundelc'hand :  for  so  the  government  of  that  country  was 
denominated  under  the  chiefs,  who  ruled  it  in  the  last  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding century. 

The  stanzas  appear  to  be  similar  to  two  in  the  grant  preserved  at 
Conjeveram :  y\z.  25th  and  26th.  (As.  Res.,  vol.  iii.  p.  47.)  But  there 
is  some  difference  in  reading  as  well  as  interpretation. 

t  Vidyd  nagari  signifies  the  city  of  science.  Fkrishtah  was  mis- 
taken, when  he  affirmed,  that  it  was  founded  by  RIjI  BbllXi.  oio 
and  named  after  his  son  BIja  bay.  (Scott's  History  of  Dekhan, 
Intr.  p.  xi.)  It  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  two  brothers 
Harimara  and  Bucca  raya. 

X  The  gods  and  goddesses,  to  whom  the  happy  couple  is  here  com* 
pared,  are  mentioned  in  the  text  by  titles,  some  of  which  are  uncom- 
mon ;  and  have  been  therefore  changed,  in  the  translation,  to  others 
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she  obscured  Til6ttam^  ;*  by  her  happy  fideUty  to 
her  husband^  she  excited  the  envy  of  ANAs^YA.f 

17.  '^  This  Uberal  prince,  pre-emment  among  kings, 

begot,  on  that  divine  princess,;]:  a  son  named  Hari- 

18.  hara:  who  is  become  a  protector  of  the  good  and 

punisher  of  the  wicked ;  who  has  obtained  his  wish, 

with  the  wise :  who  is  enviable,  and  is  devoted  to  the 

godHARIHARA. 

19.  "  The  tree  of  virtue  thrives  by  water  poured  with 
his  donations  ;^  while  he  shines  with  the  splendid  glory 
of  sixteen  kinds  of  gift.|| 

20.  "  In  the  year  1317  ;^  and,  of  the  cycle,  Dhata; 
in  the  month  of  Magha,  and  light  fortnight;  on  the  day 

21.  of  full  moon ;  under  the  asterism  sacred  to  the  Pitris 
(Magha) ;  on  Sunday ;  upon  the  bank  of  the  river 
Tungabhadrcty  which  is  adorned  by  the  mountain  He- 

22.  nuu^iiia  ;  in  the  presence  of  the  auspicious  deity,  Vi- 
r^pAcsha  ;**  the  valiant  HARiHARA,tt  revered  among 

tnore  generally  known.  Rama  is  probably  intended  for  Radha  as  a 
i^presentative  of  LAosHMf. 

In  the  original,  Saraswat!  is  called  VXi^f ;  but  the  fac  simile  of 
the  other  inscription  exhibits  Savitr!.  §AOHf  is,  in  the  original, 
erroneously  written  §aohi  ;  znAj&ma  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
verse  for  noma, 

•  Til6ttama  is  the  name  of  a  nymph  celebrated  for  her  beauty. 

t  ANAsijTl  is  wife  of  Atbi,  and  distinguished  for  conjugal  affec- 
tion.   The  name  signifies  unenvious. 

t  The  princess  is  here  termed  Gaur! ,  which  is  a  title  of  PIrv at!  ; 
and  which  conveys  an  allusion  to  her  own  name  GaurambioI. 

§  Solemn  donations  are  ratified  by  pouring  water  into  the  hand  of 
the  donee. 

II  Sixteen  meritorious  gifts  are  enumerated  in  treatises  on  dona- 
tion. 

If  Corresponding  to  A.D.  1395. 

♦♦  A  title  of  §ivA. 

ft  The  difference  of  idiom  makes  it  necessary  to  transpose,  in  the 
translation,  some  of  the  verses  of  the  original. 

8  2 
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mortals,  liberal  in  his  gifts  of  land,  and  especially  aiien- 
24.  tive  to  venerable  priests,  has  graciously  given,  with  gold 

22.  and  with  a  libation  of  water,  to  the  auspicious  descen- 

23.  dant  of  BhAradwAja  and  follower  of  the  Rigve- 
rfa,  the  wise  VishnudIcshita  PAff  abardhI,  son  of 

24.  Vachespati  surnamed  Bhila  ;  and  to  the  learned 
AnantadIcshita  son  of  RAMABUAffA,  a  descen- 

25.  dant  of  Vasisht'ha  and  follower  of  Apastamba's 

28.  Yajwvedaf  inhabitant  of  Ruchangi  (a  place  known  to 
have  been  visited  by  the  Pandavas),  the  fertile  and  all- 

25.  productive  village  of  Madenahalli,  also  named  Hari- 

26.  harapura,  situated  in  the  midst  of  Bhilichedra,  east  of 

27.  the  village  called  Arisicir^  south  of  Gandicehalli,  west 
of  Pallavacaia,   and  north  of  Bhudihalli,  a  place  to 

29.  be  honoured  by  all ;  marked  on  the  four  sides  by 
distinct  boundaries;  together  with'  its  treasures,  and 
hidden  deposits,  its  stones,  and  every  thing  which  it 

30.  does  or  may  contain ;  abounding  with  objects  pleasing 
to  the  eye ;  fit  to  be  enjoyed  by  two  persons ;  graced 
with  elegant  trees ;  furnished  with  wells,  cisterns, 
ponds  and  banks ;  to  be  successively  possessed  by  the 

31.  sons,  grandsons  and  other  descendants  [of  the  grantees]; 
as  long  tts  the  sun  and  moon  endure,  subject  to  be 

32.  mortgaged,  sold,  or  any  way  disposed  of;  a  village 
visited  by  assiduous  and  gentle  priests  and  attendants, 
and  by  various  wise  persons,  who  are  conversant  with 
holy  rites,  and  surpass  in  voice  melodious  birds."* 

*  Some  parts  of  this  long^  passa^ife  are  obscure  and  doubtful.  The 
last  stanza,  with  two  preceding,  omitting  one,  (that  is  the  39th,  30th, 
and  32d)  appears  to  be  the  same  with  three  which  occur  in  the 
grant  preserved  at  Conjeveramy  viz.  43d,  44th,  and  45th.  (As.  Res., 
vol.  iii.  p.  51.)  But  there  are  some  variations  between  the  reading 
of  them  in  this  inscription,  and  in  the  copy  of  the  Conjeveram 
plates,  from  which  Sir  W.  Jonrs  made  his  version  of  that  grant: 
and,  in  a  few  instances,  the  interpretation  which  I  have  adopted 
diflRtrs  from  his. 
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A  particular  description  of  the  bounds  of  the  village, 
and  its  land-marks,  is  next  inserted  in  the  Canara  lan- 
gu^e.     After  which  the  patent  proceeds  thus  : 

'^  This  patent  is  of  the  king  Harihara,  the  sole  unal- 
terable tree  of  beneficence,  magnanimous,  and  whose  sweet 
strains  compose  this  royal  grant.  By  his  command  this 
patent  has  been  firamed,  expressed  in  due  form,  in  the 
sacred  tongue.* 

'*  The  boundaries  of  the  village  on  all  sides,  have  been 
stated  in  the  provincial  dialect. 

**  Of  original  gift  or  confirmation  of  it,  confirmation  is 
superior  to  gift ;  by  generous  grants  a  man  obtains  hea- 
ven ;  by  confirmation  of  them,  an  unperishable  abode ;  for 
the  confirmation  of  anol^er^s  donation  is  twice  as*  merito- 
rious as  a  gift  made  by  himself;  and  his  own  munificence 
is  rendered  firuitless  by  resumption  of  another's  grants.  He 
\vho  resumes  land,  whether  bestowed  by  himself  or  by 
another,  is  bom  an  insect  in  ordure  for  sixty  thousand 
years.  In  this  world  is  one  only  sister  of  all  kings,  namely 
land,  which  has  been  conferred  on  priests  :t  she  must  not 
be  enjoyed  nor  espoused.j:  This  general  maxim  of  duty 
for  kings,  should  be  strictly  observed  by  you  in  all  times; 
8o  RAmachandra  earnestly  conjures  all  future  sove- 
reigns.§ 

*  This  passage  may  indicate  the  artist's  name,  Vli^mivA. 

t  The  terms  may  signify  "  fully  granted  away,  or  properly  be- 
stowed." 

I  In  mythology,  as  well  as  in  figurative  language,  the  earth  is  wife 
of  the  sovereign*  With  an  allusion  to  this  idea,  land,  which  has  been 
granted  away,  is  here  called  the  king's  sister :  and  his  seizure  of  such 
land  is  pronounced  incestuous. 

The  expression  which  has  been  translated  espoused  {caragrahyd^ 
literally,  '  to  be  taken  by  the  hand '),  will  also  signify  '  subjected  to 
taxation : '  for  cara  signifies  tax  as  well  as  hand. 

§  This  appears  to  be  a  quotation  from  some  poem  (a  Purd^  or 
the  Rdmdyana),    The  whole  of  the  concluding  part  of  the  inscription 
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"  SrI  Vib^pAcsha  ;   or  the  auspicious  deity  with  un- 


even eyes."* 


(comprised  in  five  stanzas)  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  cloee  of 
the  grant  on  plates  of  copper  preserved  at  Ccnjeveram.  See  As.  Ret., 
vol.  iii.  p.  53. 

*  This  signature  is  in  Cdnara  letters. 
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>i|f^r4||ilsii«r<jjj^il|<;jlWH4^||(^Retril'n 

IV.  Another  and  similar  Inscription  found  at  the  same 

place. 

With  a  fee  simile  of  the  foregoing  inscription^  Major 
Mackenzie  communicated  the  copy  of  another  inscription 
found  also  at  Chitradurg  and  in  the  same  year.  The  whole 
of  the  introductory  part^  containing  the  name  of  the  prince, 
and  his  genealogy,  is  word  for  word  the  same  in  both 
grants :  excepting  a  few  places,  where  the  variations  are 
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evidently  owing  to  mistakes  of  the  artist,  by  whom  the 
plates  were  engraved.  I  have  consequently  derived  much 
assistance  from  this  fac  simile  in  decyphering  the  original 
inscription  before  described. 

The  grant,  here  noticed,  is  by  the  same  prince,  and 
dated  in  Saca  1213 ;  only  four  years  anterior  to  the  one 
before  translated.  I  think  it,  tlierefore,  unnecessary  to 
complete  the  decyphering  of  it,  or  to  insert  a  copy  or 
translation  merely  for  the  name  and  description  of  the 
lands  granted,  or  the  designations  of  the  persons  on  whom 
they  were  bestowed. 

Ck>nceming  the  similarity  of  the  grants,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  this  circumstance  is  not  a  sufficient  ground 
of  distrust ;  for  it  cannot  be  thought  extraordinary,  that  a 
set  form  of  introduction  to  patents  should  have  been  in  use; 
or  that  grants,  made  vrithin  the  space  of  four  years,  by  the 
same  person,  should  be  alike.  I  must  acknowledge,  how- 
ever, that  the  inaccuracies  of  the  original  have  impressed 
me  with  some  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the  preceding 
grant  I  do  not,  however,  suspect  it  to  be  a  modem 
forgery :  but  I  apprehend,  that  it  may  have  been  fabricated 
while  the  upper  Carnaiaca  continued  under  the  sole  domi- 
nation of  Hindu  princes.  Still  it  may  not  be  without  its 
use,  as  an  historical  monument:  since  it  may  be  fairly 
presumed,  that  th^  introductory  part  is  copied  from  a  more 
ancient  monument ;  perhaps  from  that,  vrith  which  it  has 
been  now  collated. 

V.  Inscription  on  a  stone  found  at  Curug6de  in  the 

district  of  Adoni.* 

Another  ancient  monument,  for  the  communication  of 
which  the  Asiatic  Society  is  indebted  to  the  same  gentle- 
man,  whose  zeal  for  literary  research,  and  indefatigable 


*  Adavani, 
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industry  in  the  prosecution  of  inquiries,  cannot  be  too  much 
praised,  was  found  by  him  in  the  upper  Carnaiaca  in  1801, 
and  has  been  presented  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  with  the 
following  account  of  its  discovery  and  of  the  inscripticxi 
which  it  contains. 

'  The  accompanying  stone  was  found  at  Curugdde^  four- 
teen miles  north  of  BaUari,  not  far  from  the  Tungabhadraf 
among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Durg  ; 
and  was  removed  thence,  in  March,  1801,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  principal  inhabitants,  under  the  impression, 
that  this  specimen  of  ancient  characters,  with  which  it  is 
covered,  would  be  a  desirable  acquisition  to  gentlemen  who 
cultivate  the  study  of  Hindu  literature. 

'  The  inscription  is  chiefly  written  in  the  ancient  Canara 
language  much  mixed  with  Sanscrit^  of  which  some  of  the 
sl6ccL8  or  stanzas  are  exclusively  composed.  It  commences 
with  the  invocation  of  Sambhu  (Siva),  and  after  intro- 
ducing the  grant,  date,  and  description  of  the  lands,  con- 
cludes with  several  sl6cas  usually  added  as  a  formula  in 
confirmation  of  such  donations. 

*  A  few  of  the  stanzas,  said  to  be  written  in  the  Pracrit  lan- 
guage, could  not  be  understood  by  the  Sdstris  and  PancliU 
at  Triplicane,  who  explained  the  greatest  part  of  the  in- 
scription to  my  Brahmens:  by  their  united  efforts  and 
knowledge,  the  accompanying  translation  was  given,  in 
which  I  have  every  confidence  afler  the  experience  I  have 
had  of  the  fidelity  of  other  translations  by  the  same  hands 
(some  of  which  are  already  communicated). 

'  The  inscription  is  useful  as  an  historical  record,  if  the 
Raja  Racshamalla,  mentioned  here,  be  the  same  with 
the  sovereign  of  the  same  name,  mentioned  in  a  history  of 
Mysore^  who  flourished  about  the  eighth  century ;  thus 
agreeing  in  date  nearly  with  the  monument. 

*  The  beauty  of  ^the  character  was  also  a  strong  motive 
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for  removing  it,  as  an  appropriate  ofTering  to  a  Society, 
whose  labours  have  been  so  successfully  employed  in  illus- 
trating the  interesting  remains  of  Hindu  antiquity ;  and  a 
permanent  specimen  of  a  character  which  appeai*s  hitlierto 
to  have  escaped  much  notice. 

^  The  common  CoMora  language  and  character  are  used 
by  the  natives  of  all  those  countries  extending  from  Coim- 
hatorBf*  north  to  JBalkee,f  near  JBider,  and  within  the 
parallels  from  the  eastern  Ghats  to  the  western,  compre- 
hending the  modem  provinces  of  Mysore,%  Sera,%  upper 
Bediwre,\\  Soonda,^  Goa,  Adoni,  Rachore^**  Canoulj-W 
the  Diiab  of  the  Kishna  and  Tungahhadray  and  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  modem  Subahs  of  Bider  and  Bijapur, 
as  far  as  the  source  of  the  KishAa  at  least.  Its  limits  and 
point  of  junction  with  the  Mahratias  may  be  yet  ascertained 
with  more  precision ;  but  in  1797,  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  observing,  that  the  junction  of  the  three  languages, 
Telinga,  Mahraiia^  and  Canara^  took  place  somewhere 
about  Beder^ 

*  Besides  the  common  character  and  language,  another 
appears  to  have  been  used,  denominated  at  present  the 
Halla  or  ancient  Canara,  in  which  this  inscription  is 
written  :  it  has  gone  so  much  into  disuse,  that  it  was  with 
aome  difficulty  I  could  get  people  to  read  it.  An  alphabet 
will  be  yet  communicated ;  as  several  books  and  ancient 
inscriptions  are  written  in  this  character:  and  the  remaining 
literature  of  the  Jains  in  Bdlaghat,  appearing  to  be  pre- 
served in  it,  affords  additional  motives  for  pointing  it  out 
to  the  attention  of  the  learned,  as  probably  affording  means 
of  extending  the  field  of  knowledge  of  Hindu  literature. 

'  Some  of  the  inscriptions,  at  Canara  and  Salsety  appear 

'^W  ■■■  ■  I.  ^■  .-11  - 

•  Cbyamutiir,  t  Phdlaci.  X  Mehisdr,  §  Sira, 

II  Bednitr,  If  Sundd.  *^  Rdchitr.  tt  Candaniir. 
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to  be  written  in  this  character;  and  many  monuments  of 
the  kindy  dispersed  over  the  upper  Camatic,  hold  out  the 
prospect  of  further  information. 

*  Among  several  manuscripts  in  Canara,  five,  relating 
to  the  Jain  religion  and  customs,  are  in  my  possessbn. 

*  The  name  of  Cavelly  Boria,  a  Brahmen,  who  was 
highly  instrumental  in  forwarding  and  facilitating  the  inves- 
tigations carried  on  in  Mysore  and  the  NizanCs  dominions, 
is  inscribed  on  the  edge  of  this  stone,  as  a  small  tribute  to 
the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  a  native  who  evinced  a  genius  supe- 
rior to  the  common  prejudices  of  the  natives.  He  first 
suggested  the  idea  of  removing  the  stone  to  some  place 
where  it  could  be  usefiil  to  European  literature ;  and,  by  his 
conciliatory  manner,  obtained  the  concurrence  and  assistance 
of  the  natives  for  that  purpose/ 

The  stone,  sent  by  Major  Mackenzie,  with  the  fore- 
going account  of  the  discovery  of  it,  is  nearly  five  feet  high, 
and  three  wide,'  and  about  ten  inches  thick.  The  fit>nt  is 
covered  with  writing  in  large  characters,  above  which  is  a 
representation  of  the  linga  in  the  form  usual  in  temples :  it 
is  surmounted  by  a  sun  and  crescent ;  and  near  it  stands  a 
bull,  intended  perhaps  for  the  bull  called  Nandi,  a  con- 
stant attendant  of  Siva  :  this  is  followed  by  the  figure  of  a 
smaller  animal,  of  similar  form.  The  back  of  the  stone  is 
half  covered  with  writing. 

The  translation,  mentioned  by  Major  Mackenzie,  is 
here  subjoined.  Not  being  acquainted  with  the  character 
in  which  the  original  is  written,  I  have  not  collated  the 
version ;  and  have  therefore  used  no  fi*eedom  with  it,  except 
that  of  substituting,  in  many  places,  English  words  for 
Sanscrtt,  which  the  translator  had  preserved. 
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Translation. 

"  Adoration  be  to  the  auspicious  Swayambhu 
nAt'ha,  or  Self-existent  Protector. 

1.  "  I  prostrate  myself  before  Sambhu  :  whose  glorious 
head  is  adorned  with  the  resplendent  moon ;  and  who  is 
the  chief  prop  of  the  foundation  of  the  three  worlds.* 

2.  "  May  Swayambhu  be  propitious:  he,  who  won 
immortal  renown ;  who  grants  the  wishes  of  those  that 
earnestly  intreat  him ;  who  pervades  the  universe ;  the  So- 
vereign Lord  of  Deities ;  who  destroyed  the  state  and  arro- 
gance of  the  demons;  who  enjoyed  the  dehghtful  embraces 
of  PArvatI y  to  whom  the  learned  prostrate  themselves : 
the  God  above  all  gods. 

3.  "  I  prostrate  myself  before  Sambhu  ;  whose  un- 
quenchable blaze  consumed  the  magnificent  Tripura; 
whose  food  is  the  nectar  dropping  from  the  beams  of  the 
moon ;  who  rejoiced  in  the  sacrifice  of  heads  by  the  Lord 
of  Racshasas  pY  whose  face  is  adorned  vrith  smiles,  when 
he  enjoys  the  embraces  of  Ga urI . 

(The  foregoing  stanzas  are  Sanscrit :  the  fourth,  which  is 
Pracrit,  is  unexplained.  Those  which  follow,  are  in  Cajiara.) 

6.  "  By  the  consort  of  Dfevi,  whose  divinity  is  adored, 
the  spouse  of  PArvatI,  resplendent  with  the  glorious 
light  of  gems  reflected  from  the  crowns  of  the  Lords  of 
Gods  and  demons  whose  heads  lay  prostrate  at  his  feet ; 
with  a  face  ever  lighted  up  with  smiles;  he  is  the  self- 
existent  deity:  may  the  wealth,  and  the  stations  of  his 
saints,  be  ever  granted  to  us. 

*  This  is  the  same  stanza,  which  begins  the  two  inscriptions  found 
at  Chitradurg^  and  which  likewise  occurs  in  a  grant  in  the  possession 
of  a  BrdJimen  at  Nandigul;  and  in  that  pre8er>'cd  at  Canjeveram,   ' 

t  Rava6a, 
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6.  "  The  beams  of  whose  sight,  like  the  frequent  waving 
of  the  lotus  flower^  flash  reflected  from  the  numerous 
crowns  of  glorious  kings,  of  the  chief  of  Gods,  of  the 
King  of  Kings,  and  of  the  Lord  of  Demons ;  who  exists 
in  all  things,  in  all  elements,  in  water,  air,  earth,  eiher,  and 
fire,  in  the  sun  and  moon :  the  renowned  deity  manifested 
in  eight  forms ;  Sambhu  ;  may  he  grant  our  ardent 
prayers. 

7.  "  Cheerfully  I  bow  to  Sambhu  in  the  lotus  of  the 
heart;  to  him  who  increases  and  gives  life  to  all;  who 
holds  supreme  command  over  all ;  who,  through  his  three 
divine  attributes,  created  and  animated  fourteen  worlds; 
who  ever  resides  in  the  minds  of  his  saints." 

(The  two  next  stanzas  have  not  been  explained.  The 
following  is  in  Holla  Canard). 

10.  '*  For  ever  be  propitious  to  S6Mfe§wARA  D£vadi, 
son  of  the  fortunate  Bhuvana  malla  vIra,  the  pro- 
tector of  the  world,  the  chief  sovereign  of  kings,  the  pre- 
eminent monarch,  a  man  of  superior  virtue,  a  distinguished 
pei*8onage  of  the  noble  race,  the  ornament  of  the  Ckaluca 
tribe,  whose  state  be  increased  progressively  in  this  world, 
so  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure ;  who  reigns  in  the 
city  of  Calyan,  enjoying  every  happiness  and  good  fortune, 
with  the  converse  of  good  men  and  every  other  pleasure. 
In  this  country  of  Cuntahdesa^  a  land  renowned  for 
beauty  and  for  manly  strength  over  all  the  sea-girt  earth, 
is  situated  CondavipattaUy  placed  as  the  beauty  spot  on 
the  human  face  ;  a  city  favoured  by  the  goddess  of  pros- 
perity ;  as  a  nosegay  of  elegant  flowers  adorning  the 
tresses  of  the  beauteous  goddess  of  the  earth. 

11.  ''  How  is  this  favoured  land?  In  its  towns  are  nume- 

*  Cuntala  disa,  the  ancient  name  of  the  province  in  which  Curu- 
gode  is  situated ;  part  of  the  Balldri  ovAdoni  District.  (Note  hy  Miijor 
Mackenzie.) 
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roiis  groves  of  mango ;  plantations  of  luxuriant  betel  and 
fields  of  rice :  in  every  town  are  channels  of  water,  and 
wells,  opulent  men  and  beautiful  women ;  in  every  town 
are  temples  of  the  Gods  and  of  the  saints :  in  every  town 
are  men  blessed  with  vigour  and  every  virtue. 

12.  '^  In  its  centre,  is  the  mighty  hill  of  Curug&de  durg^ 
like  the  fastnesses  "*  of  heaven,  ever  famed,  rearing  aloft  its 
top  crowned  with  fortresses ;  in  height  and  compass  sur- 
passing all  the  strong  hills  on  the  right  or  left. 

13.  "  This  CurugSde  was  established  as  the  capital  of 
his  dominions  by  the  king  of  Cuntala,  who  was  the  foe  of 
the  king  of  ChSla  ;f  who  terrified  the  Chirjara;  who  is  the 
instrument  to  destroy  the  plants  of  Madru;  who  put  Pan- 
dya  to  flight.  Is  it  possible  for  the  king  of  snakes,  though 
possessed  of  a  thousand  tongues,  to  praise  sufficiently  the 
beauty  of  this  city  ? 

14.  ''  What  is  the  description  of  the  deUghtful  gardens 
that  encompass  the  city?  They  are  gardens  wherein  are 
found  the  tilaCy  the  tamal,  the  palm,  the  plantain,  the 
Mimusops,  the  trumpet-flower,  the  tremulous  fig-tree,  the 
citron,  the  Oleander,  M esua,  and  Cassia,  the  cotton-tree, 
the  Carambola  and  Pcederia,  the  mango,  Butea,  and  fra- 
grant Nalica;  and  various  trees,  that  flourish  and  produce 
through  all  seasons  as  in  the  garden  Nandana:  these  sur- 
rounded this  city  of  Curog6deJ' 

(The  fifteenth  stanza  is  unexplained.) 

16.  *^  In  the  city  of  CurugSde,  the  residence  of  the  god- 

*  The  poet  indulges  his  fancy  in  describing  this  favoured  durp ; 
bat,  in  fact,  it  is  only  about  250  feet  high,  and  no  ways  remarkable 
for  strength.    (Note  by  Major  Mackenzie.) 

t  Chola  dcMf The  modern  Tanjore  country. 

Gutjaray     Guzarat. 

Madrti,       Madura  and  Trichinopoly. 

Pandya, Marawar  and  Tinevelly.   M. 

VOL.  n.  T 
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dess  of  prosperity,  where  are  numerous  temples  of  worship, 
fertile  lands,  happy  spouses,  friendly  intercourse,  a  faYOor 
able  government,  every  sacred  decoration  and  zealous  de- 
votion in  the  service  of  Siva  ; 

17.  '^  The  Lord  of  that  city,  a  warrior  umivalled,  whosi 
name  was  RacshAmalla,  whose  breast  is  tinged  witl 
the  saffron  communicated  from  the  bosom  of  beauty,  whos< 
renown  is  ever  praised  over  the  whole  world." 

(The  eighteenth  stanza  is  in  Pracrity  and  not  explained. 

19.  *' Tins  Raja  RacshAmalla,  prince  of  the  eaith 
bom  of  so  renowned  a  race  of  sovereigns,  was  happily  pos 
sessed  of  valor,  of  victory,  and  of  wealth. 

20.  *'  For  the  king  Racshamalla,  who  was  lord  c 
riches  and  a  devout  worshipper  of  Siva,  had  for  his  con 
sort  S6mal  d£v1,  and  begot  a  son  named  N^rungal. 
Raja,  husband  to  the  goddess  of  renown,  the  bestowerc 
wealth  on  the  distressed,  on  the  learned,  and  on  the  unfbi 
tunate,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  wishes. 

21.  "  To  NiRUNGALA  RAjA  and  to  his  wife  Pacsha 
lA  Dfevi  (the  source  of  all  virtues),  were  happily  bor 
two  sons,  named  ImAdi  RacshAmalla  and  S6ma 
bhupAla,  whose  renown,  like  the  sky,  overspread  th 
whole  earth. 

22.  "  What  is  the  description  of  the  eldest  of  thes 
princes?  I m Am  (or  the  second)  RacshAmalla  RAjA 
the  successor  of  the  former,  seated  on  the  excellent  throne 
attended  by  many  mighty  elephants,  in  colour  like  th 
Chamariy*  ruled  the  whole  kingdom  under  one  umbrella 
possessing  the  wonderful  power,  like  Chinna  g6vinda 
of  feeding  tigers  and  sheep  in  the  same  fold. 

23.  "  The  king  RacshAmalla  acquired  great  power 
his  mighty  splendor  and  good  fortune  were  such  as  drei 

•  Bos  gi^nnieiis. 
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the  applause  of  the  whole  admiring  world.  The  globe  was 
filled  with  the  light  of  his  reputation.  The  beauty  of  his 
person  is  worthy  of  the  praise  even  of  Cupid,  the  God 
&nied  for  beauty.  He  was  the  destroyer  of  sin ;  eminent 
Above  foreign  kings,  and  in  battle  he  was  as  Vishnu. 

24.  "  May  MrYtu  [Siva]  graciously  bestow  eternal 
'^'^th  and  prosperity  of  empire,  on  the  king  RacshA.- 
^ALLA,  among  all  his  chief  saints. 

*'  During  the  gradual  inci-ease  of  the  empire  of  R acshA- 
^  ALLA  extending  from  the  north,  all  around,  even  to  the 
'^OTth,  his  servant  and  worshipper,  a  descendant  of  Ca- 
^Vapa's  race,  manager  of  the  affairs  of  TalgarA  amarI, 
^•^^ested  with  full  authority;  equal  in  knowledge  to  Yu- 
^  ANDHAR,  the  sun  to  enlighten  the  caste  of  Vctjincisa,  [as 
^*Xe  sun  enlightens  the  sky] ;  chief  of  ministers,  bom  by  the 
^^lessing  of  the  god  Swayambhu,  the  source  of  wealth, 
"^Tas  BAbarAju." 

(Several  lines  follow  giving  an  account  of  the  ancestors 
of  BAbaraj6,  which  have  not  been  translated.) 

*^  Such  is  BABARAjtj,  who  built  a  temple  to  the  god 
•SwAYAMBHtj  Diivi,  whilc  he  was  managing  the  affairs 
of  his  sovereign  lord,  the  mighty  king,  the  great  Rac- 
BH  Am  ALLA,  whose  god  was  the  self-existent  deity. 
The  praise  of  the  priests  of  the  temple. 
They  were  learned  in  the  sacred  ceremonies  of  holy 
devotion,  in  self-restraint,  in  austere  fast,  appropriate  studies, 
alms,  remembrance,  silence,  religious  practice,  and  the 
worship  of  Siva. 

"  They  were  devout  in  performing  the  ceremonies  of  the 
worship  of  the  gods  of  the  family.  Among  them  was  one 
named  BAlasiva  AchArya,  unequalled  for  a  good  or 
happy  genius.  To  this  famous  BAlasiva  AchArya  was 
granted  this  gift  with  water  poured  into  his  hands. 

t  2 
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^^  The  charitable  donation  of  lands  given  to  the  good 
SwAYAMBHU  in  the  year  of  SAlivAhan  1095*  in  the  Ft- 
jaya  year  of  the  cycle,  and  on  the  30th  of  the  month  Mar^ 
gctsira,  on  M onday,  in  the  time  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.'* 

(It  appears  unnecessary  to  insert  the  description  of  the 
lands.) 

'^  Also  Chinna  g6vinda  sItara  gundi,  king  of 
the  city  of  Bh6gavatiy  equal  to  the  sovereign  of  BhaUal^ 
who  was  acknowledged  for  ever  by  the  excellent  VIracA- 
l1d£:va,  the  mighty  king  of  the  earth  named  ImAdi  Rag- 
shAmalla  Dl^vA.  In  the  year  of  SAlivAhan  1103,^  of 
the  cycle  Plavay  and  on  the  15th  of  Cartica^  on  Monday, 
in  the  gracious  time  of  the  moon's  eclipse,  at  the  time 
when  he  made  over  in  alms  Tripura  Agrakaram,  granted 
under  DArapCrbac  to  BAlasiva  d&va,  who  repaired 
all  the  buildings  of  Swayambhu  d^va,  who  is  distin- 
guished for  knowledge  of  the  pure  Vidas,  and  of  other 
religious  institutions  and  pcustoms  of  the  worshippers  of 
Siva,  and  for  charity  in  feeding  the  coot.\ 

(The  sequel  of  the  inscription  is  likewise  omitted :  it 
relates  to  a  further  grant  made  by  the  widow  of  BAb ARAjt;, 
at  the  time  of  her  burning  herself  with  the  corpse  of  her 
husband.  The  concludmg  part  of  it  was  left  untranslated, 
being  stated  to  be  illegible.) 

The  eclipses,  mentioned  in  these  grants,  do  not  appear 
reconcileable  with  their  dates.  According  to  the  table  of 
eclipses  calculated  by  Pingre,;}:  the  solar  ecUpses,  which 
occurred  in  1172  and  1173,  fell  on  27th  January  and  23d 
June,  1172,  and  12th  June,  1173;  and  the  lunar  eclipses 


•  AnsHreriog  to  A.D.  1173. 
t  Corresponding  toA.D.  1181. 

J  Pablished  in  Vari  de  verffier  les  dates  ;  and  inserted  in  Pi.ay- 
pair's  System  of  Chronology. 
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in  1180  and  1181,  were  on  the  13th  February  and  7th 

August  1180,  and  22d  December,  1181.     None  of  these 

Approach  to  the  dates  oi  Margasira  or  Agrahayana  1095 

d^d  Cartica  1103.     Unless,  then, the  era  of  SAlivahan a 

^ve  been  counted  differently  in  the  peninsula  of  India, 

f^m  the  mode  in  which  it  is  now  reckoned,  and  on  which 

Ae  comparison  of  it  with  the  Christian  era  is  grounded,  it 

^^etns  difficult  to  account  for  this  disagreement  of  the  dates 

^d  eclipses  in  any  other  way,  than  by  impeaching  the  in- 

^rtption,  the  authenticity  of  which  there  is  not  otherwise 

*^y  reason  to  question. 

VI.   Inscription  on  a  Stone  found  at  Kurrah. 

Having  learnt  from  Captain  C.  Stewart  (a  Member  of 
*U.s  Society),  that  an  inscription  had  been  remarked  by  him 
*^  the  gateway  of  the  fort  of  Kurrah  (Khara),  I  obtained, 
^*^ix)ugh  the  assistance  of  Major  Lennon,  then  stationed 
^  the  vicinity  of  that  place,  the  stone  itself  which  con- 
^^s  the  inscription.     It  now  belongs  to  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety. 

The  inscription  is  very  short ;  contains  the  date  1093 
Samvat,  the  name  of  the  prince,  as  also  names  of  several 
places ;  and  is  written  in  a  very  legible  character :  yet  all 
my  endeavours  to  arrive  at  any  explanation  of  it  have  been 
Unsuccessful.  Whether  it  be  only  a  fragment  of  an  in- 
scription (for  the  stone  is  very  narrow),*  or  the  inscription 
have  been  inaccurately  engraved  (and  this  also  is  counte- 
nanced by  its  appearance),  I  shall  not  take  upon  myself 
to  determine.  At  present,  I  can  only  translate  the  first 
six,  out  of  sixteen  lines,  which  run  thus :  "  Samvat  1093,+ 

*  Its  height  is  four  feet  nine  inches,  but  it  is  only  nine  inches  wide. 
t  Corresponding  to  A.D.  1037. 
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on  the  first  day  of  the  light  fortnight  of  AshoAha.  This 
day^  at  this  auspicious  Caia^  the  great  and  eminent  prince 
Yasahpala,!  in  the  realm  of  Catisamba,  and  village  of 
Payahasa,  commands^  that .'* 

5ft3p[r:'TR^:^  


*  It  may  be  worth  remarking,  that  the  inscription  discovered  at 
Sdrandt'ha  near  Benares,  dated  ten  years  antecedent  to  this,  relates 
to  a  family  of  princes  whose  names  had  a  similar  termination.  As. 
Res.,  vol.  V.  p.  133. 
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VII.  Inscription  on  a  Plate  of  Copper  found  in  the  district 

(j/'DinAjpur. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  (1806),  a  plate  of 
copper  was  found  at  Amgach'hi  in  Sultdnpur,  by  a  pea- 
sant, dicing  earth  for  the  repair  of  a  road  near  his  cottage. 
He  delivered  it  to  the  nearest  police  oflScer,  by  whom  it 
was  conveyed  to  the  magistrate,  Mr.  J.  Pattle  :  and  by 
him  forwarded  for  commimication  to  the  Asiatic  Society. 
Amgack*hi,  though  now  a  small  village,  is  described  as 
exhibiting  the  appearance  of  having  formerly  been  a  consi- 
dei-able  place.  Remains  of  old  masonry  are  found  there  ; 
and  numerous  ponds  are  remarked  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
and  of  the  adjacent  villages.  It  is  situated  at  the  distance 
of  about  fourteen  miles  from  Budal;  where  an  ancient  pillar 
stands,  of  which  a  description  (as  well  as  the  inscription, 
which  is  read  on  it),  was  published  in  the  first  volume  of 
Asiatic  Researches  (p.  131). 

The  plate  is  very  large,  being  fourteen  inches  high  and 
thirteen  broad.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  highly  wrought 
ornament  of  brass,  fixed  on  the  upper  part,  and  advanced 
some  distance  on  the  plate  so  as  to  occasion  a  considerable 
break  in  the  upper  lines.  The  superior  surface  is  covered 
with  writing  in  very  close  lines  and  crowded  characters. 
ITie  inscription  is  completed  on  the  inferior  surface,  which 
contains  sixteen  hues  (the  upper  surface  having  no  less  than 
thirty-three).  The  character  is  ancient  Devanagari ;  and 
the  language  Sanscrit :  but  so  great  a  part  of  the  inscription 
is  obliterated  (some  portion  of  every  line  being  illegible), 
that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  pui-port  of  the  inscription. 
After  wasting  much  time  in  endeavouring  to  decypher  the 
whole  of  it,  I  have  been  able  only  to  ascertain  the  name  of 
tlie  grantor,   and  a  part  of  his  genealogy ;   with  the  date 
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of  the  grant,  which  unfortunately  is  reckoned  only  by  the 
reign,  without  any  reference  to  a  known  era. 

The  ornament  afExed  to  the  plate,  and  representing  a 
seal,  contains  a  single  line  of  writing,  which  is  distinctly 
read,  SrI  VigrahapAla  ntvA.  This  name  as  of  the 
grantor,  is  found  at  the  close  of  the  inscription ;  and  it  oc- 
curs more  than  once  in  the  body  of  the  patent.  Among  his 
ancestors  and  predecessors,  the  following  names  are  dis- 
tinctly legible. 

The  first  prince  mentioned  is  L6cAPiLA,  and  after  him 
Dh  ARM  apAla.  The  next  name  has  not  been  decyphered : 
but  the  following  one  is  J  ayapAla,  succeeded  by  DivA- 
PALA.     Two  or  three  subsequent  names  are  yet  undecy- 

phered:*  they  are  followed  by  RajapAla, pAlad£ya, 

and  subsequently  M ahIpAla  deva,  NayapAla  and  again 
VigrahapAla  Di:vA. 

So  far  as  a  glimpse  has  been  yet  obtained  of  the  purport 
of  the  inscription,  it  seems  to  be  a  grant  by  VigrahapAla 
DilvA,  in  the  making  of  which  NayapAla  likewise  appears 
to  have  had  some  share.  It  is  dated  Samvatf  12,  on  the 
9th  day  of  Chaitra. 

The  use  of  the  word  Samvat  (which  properly  signifies  a 
year)  to  denote  the  year  of  the  king's  reign,  and  not  that  of 
VicramAditya's  era,  merits  particular  notice.  In  the 
inscription  on  the  plates  found  at  MongiryX  containing  a 
grant  of  land  by  a  prince  who  appears  to  be  of  the  same 
family,  the  date  was  read  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  Samvat  23; 
which  was  supposed  both  by  him  and  by  Sir  W.  Jones 
to  intend  the  era  of  VicramAditya.I    I  have  always 

•  One  seems  to  beNlRAVAi^A;  perhaps  Nabaya6apala. 

t  The  original  seems  to  exhibit  Samat :  but  this  must  be  intended 
for  Sambnt  or  Samvat. 

t  As.  Res.,  vol.  i.  p.  123.  §  Ibid.  p.  130. 
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entertained  doubts  of  that  interpretation:  and,  among  other 
reasons  for  hesitating,  one  has  been  the  improbability,  which 
to  my  apprehension  exists,  that  the  era  should  have  been 
Id  use,  and  denoted  by  the  same  abbreviated  term,  so  early 
after  the  time  at  which  it  commences.     Eras  by  which 
nations  have  continued  to  reckon  for  a  series  of  ages,  have 
not  usually  been  introduced  until  a  considerable  time  after 
the  event  from  which  they  are  counted:  and,  when  first 
introduced,  have  been  designated  by  some  more  definite 
term  than  one  merely  signifying  a  year.     But  the  word 
Samvat  (abbreviated  from  Samvatsara  a  year,)  being  in 
that  inscription  prefixed  to  a  low  numeral,  and  not  ex- 
pressly restricted,  as  is  usual  where  Vicramaditya's  era 
is  meant,  was  more  likely  to  intend  the  year  of  the  reigning 
Icing  (though  Sir  W.  Jones  thought  otherwise,*)  than  that 
of  a  period  reckoned  firom  the  birth,  or  the  accession,  or 
the  demise  of  another  monarch.     It  appeared  to  me  Ukc- 
wise,  as  to  Captain  Wilford,  on  examining  the  fac  simile 
of  the  inscription  in  question,  t  that  the  character,  which 
stands  in  the  place  of  the  t  of  Samvat^  resembled  more 
nearly  the  numeral  1.     The  date  might  therefore  be  133 
instead  of  33.     I  inclined,  however,  to  beUeve  the  lower 
number  to  have  been  rightly  read  by  Mr.  Wilkin s  on  the 
original  plate:  and  consequently  supposed  it  to  be  the 
date  of  the  reign  of  D^evapAla,  the  prince  who  made  the 
grant.     The  date  of  the  AmgacVhi  plate,  which  must  be 
referred  to  the  reign  of  the  grantor  Vig rah apAla,  seems 
strongly  to  corroborate  this  opinion. 

The  present  inscription,   though  yet  imperfectly  decy- 
phered,  appears  to  be  useful  towards  ascertaining  the  age 


•  As.  Rc8.,  vol.  i,  p.  142, 

t  Plates  i.  and  ii.  in  the  Ist.  vol.  of  As.  Res. 
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of  the  Mongir  grant  The  names  of  DhermapAla  and 
DilvAPiLA  occur  in  both  inscriptions;  as  that  of  RAja- 
PALA  does,  on  the  pillar  at  Buddl,  as  well  as  on  the 
Amgach'hi  plate.  Some  of  these  names  are  also  found  in 
the  list  of  pnnces  enumerated  in  the  Ayin  acheri*  as  having 
reigned  m  Bengal  before  BallAlas&na.  The  authority  of 
AbiD'lfazl^  on  Hindu  history^  is  indeed  not  great:  but 
the  inscription  on  the  statue  of  Buddha,  which  was  found 
at  SaranaVhay  near  BenareSff  proves,  that  a  family  of 
princes,  whose  names  terminated  in  pala,  did  reign  over 
GauAz  in  Bengal^  near  eight  hundred  years  ago :  and  this 
is  consistent  with  the  period  to  which  that  dynasty  is 
brought  down  by  Abi6'lfazl;  namely,  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  appears  also,  from 
the  same  inscription  found  at  Sdranat^ka,  that  these  princes 
were  worshippers  of  Buddha,  a  circumstance  which  agrees 
with  the  indications  of  that  faith  in  the  Mongir  grant,  as 
translated  by  Mr.  Wilkins.  The  name  of  M ahIpAla, 
mentioned  as  king  of  Gaucta  in  the  Sdranafka  inscription, 
occurs  likewise  in  the  Amgach'hi  plate ;  and  if  it  be  rea- 
sonable to  believe,  that  the  same  person  is  intended  in  both 
instances,  it  will  be  right  to  infer,  that  the  grant  contained 
on  the  plate  found  at  Amgdch'hi  is  nearly  eight  hundred 
years  old ;  and  that  the  plate  found  at  Mongir  is  more 
ancient  by  two  or  three  centuries.  This  reduces  the  age  of 
the  Mongir  grant  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  of  the 
Christian  era ;  which  I  cannot  but  think  more  probable, 
than  the  opinion  of  its  being  anterior  to  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

-  -     '       '  — 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  26.  t  As.  Res.,  vol.  v.  p.  133. 
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VIII.   Inscriptions  on  Plates  of  Copper  at  Nidigal  and 

GOUJDA. 

To  the  foregoing  description  of  several  monuments,  which 
have  been  presented  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  I  shall  add  a 
brief  notice  of  two  other  inscriptions,  of  which  copies  have 
been  received. 

Mention  has  been  already  made  of  a  grant  of  land,  in- 
scribed on  five  plates  of  copper,  seen  at  Nidigal,  in  the 
year  1801.     It  was  in  the  possession  of  a  Brahmana  resid- 
ing at  that  place:  and  a  copy  of  it  was  taken  by  Major 
Mackenzie,  which  has  been  communicated  by  him  to  the 
Society.     The  grant  appears  to  be  fi'om  the  second  Bucca 
rAjA,  who  was  third  in  succession  from  the  first  prince  of 
that  name,  and  grandson  of  the  king  by  whom  the  grants 
beforementioned  were  made.     If  the  date  have  been  cor- 
rectly decyphered  from  the  copy  of  this  inscription,  it  is  of 
the  year  1331  Saca,  corresponding  to  A.D.  1409. 

Another  inscription,  communicated  by  Major  Mac- 
kenzie, purports  to  be  a  grant  by  Janamejaya,  the 
celebrated  monarch  who  reigned  in  India  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  age  or  Caliyuga.  It  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Brahmens  or  priests  of  Goujda  Agraharam  in  Bidniir; 
and  was,  with  some  reluctance,  entrusted  by  them  to  Major 
Mackenzie,  who  himself  took  from  it  a  copy  in  fac  simile, 
the  exactness  of  which  is  demonstrated  by  the  facility  with 
which  the  inscription  may  be  decyphered  from  that  copy. 
The  original  is  described  as  contained  in  three  plates  of 
copper,  fastened  together  by  a  ring,  on  which  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  seal,  bearing  the  figure  of  a  boar  with  a  sun 
and  crescent.  The  purport  of  the  inscription,  for  I  think 
it  needless  to  make  a  complete  version  of  it,  is  that  '  Ja- 
namejaya, son  of  PARicsHiT,  a  monarch  reigning  at 
Hastindpura,  made  a  progress  to  the  south,  and  to  other 
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quarters,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  all  countries  under 
his  domination ;  and  performed  a  sacrifice  for  the  destnio- 
tion  of  serpents^  in  presence  of  the  god  (or  idol)  Habi- 
DRAy  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  TungdbhcLdra  and 
Haaridra,  at  the  time  of  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
jfeU  on  a  Sunday,  in  the  month  of  Chaitra,  when  the  sun 
was  entering  the  northern  hemisphere ;  the  moon  being  in 
the  Nacshatra  Astoim,** 

Having  completed  the  sacrifice,  the  king  bestowed  gold 
and  lands  on  certain  Brahmaiias  of  Gautamagranui : 
whose  names  and  designations  are  stated  at  full  length, 
with  the  description  and  limits  of  the  lands  granted.  The 
inscription  concludes  with  two  verses ;  the  same  with  two 
of  those  which  occur  in  the  plates  found  at  Chitradurg  ;f 
and  in  those  preserved  at  Conjeveram.'l 

If  reliance  might  be  placed  on  this  as  an  ancient  and 
authentic  monument,  its  importance,  in  the  confirmation  of 
a  leading  point  of  Indian  history,  would  be  obvious  and 
great.  Major  Mackenzie,  in  communicating  the  copy 
of  it,  expresses  a  doubt  of  its  authenticity ;  but  remarks, 
that  it  can  be  no  modem  forgery,  for  the  people  them* 

*  Sach  is  the  deduction  from  the  text,  which  states  a  half  eclipse 
of  the  sun  in  Chaitra,  on  the  sun's  entrance  into  the  Uttardya^  or 
northern  path,  at  the  moment  of  Vyatipdta  (which  imports  new  moon 
on  a  Sunday  in  any  one  of  the  undermentioned  NacshatraSy  vix.  jH- 
winij  §ravaMfDhanishVhd,ArdrdyAslishaf  und  Mr^gasiras :  the  first 
of  which  is  the  only  one  compatible  with  the  month).     The  words  of 

the  text  are  Chaitramdsc  crishha  [should  be  cr^shim]  pacshc  sb 

caraha  vitar&yafui  san vyatipdta  nimittc  skrya 

parva^i  ardha  grdsa  gr^hita  [should  be  grihUa]  samac  [should  be 
samayi  ] 

In  the  places  marked  with  dots,  the  letters  are  wanting  in  the 
original. 

t  See  pages  261  and  266  of  this  volume. 

X  As.  Res.,  vol.  iii.  p.  52.  The  verses  arc  those  numbered  50 
and  54. 
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selves  cannot  read  the  inscription.  I  concur  with  Major 
Mackenzie  both  in  distrusting  the  genuineness  of  this 
monument ;  and  in  thinking  that  it  is  no  recent  fabri- 
cation. 

Numerous  and  gross  errors  of  grammar  and  orthography,* 
which  can  neither  be  explained  by  a  gradual  change  of  Ian* 
guage,  nor  be  referred  to  the  mistakes  of  a  transcriber  or 
engraver,  but  are  the  evident  fruit  of  ignorance  in  the  per- 
son who  first  penned  the  inscription  in  Nagari  characters, 
would  furnish  reason  for  discrediting  tliis  monument,  were 
it  otherwise  liable  to  no  suspicion.     But,  when  to  this  cir- 
cumstance are  added  the  improbabiUty  of  the  copper-plates 
having  been  preserved  during  several  thousand  years,  and 
^he  distrust  with  which  any  ancient  monument  must  be 
received,  where  its  present  possessor,  or  his  ancestor,  may 
liave  had  claims  under  the  grant  recorded  in  it,  there  can 
he  Uttle  hesitation  in  considering  this  grant  of  JanamI^- 
jaya  as  unauthentic  ;  independently  of  any  argument  de- 
duced from  the  character,  which  is  not  perhaps  sufficiently 
antique ;  or  from  the  astronomical  data  in  tliis  inscription, 
which,  however  consistent  with  Indian  notions  of  astro- 
nomy and  chronology,  will  hardly  bear  the  test  of  a  criti- 
cal examination. 

•  For  example  samac  for  samayc  (m  •i^I  for  ^^d^)  a  palpable 

error  obviously  arising  from  the  blunder  of  an  ignorant  amanuensis 
writing  from  dictation.  The  mistake  occurs  more  than  once ;  and 
can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  manner:  the  syllables  c  and  ye 
being  alike  in  sound,  though  dissimilar  in  form;  and  the  blunder 
being  such  as  no  person  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  the  Sans- 
crit language  could  have  committed.  Other  instances  have  been 
remarked,  almost  equally  strong :  as  Paricshiti  for  Paricshit  •*  cha^ 
cravrarlti  for  chacravartil.  Short  vowels  for  long,  and  vice  versa,  in 
repeated  instances;  the  dental  for  the  palatal  s;  and  numerous  other 
errors  of  spelling;  besides  faults  of  grammar  and  style. 
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IX.  A  grant  of  Land  by  3 ay  acha^dra,  Raja  of  Can6j. 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice  further,  in  this  place,  the 
inscription  of  which  mention  was  made  at  the  beginning  of 
this  essay,  as  having  been  decyphered  by  a  PanAit  (Sek- 
voRU  TRivfeni)  who  communicated  to  me  a  copy  of  it, 
with  the  information,  that  the  original  has  been  conveyed 
to  England  by  the  gentleman  in  whose  possession  it  was 
seen  by  him.  According  to  that  copy,  the  genealogy  of 
the  prince,  who  made  the  grant  recorded  in  the  inscrip- 
tions, is  as  follows : 

1.  SrIpAla,  a  prince  of  the  solar  race. 

2.  His  son  M ahIchandra. 

3.  SrIchandra  d£va,  son  of  the  last  mentioned  ;  ac- 
quired, by  his  own  strength,  the  realm  of  Gadhipura  or 
Canyacubja  (Candj);  visited  CaH  and  other  holy  places; 
and  repeatedly  gave  away  in  alms,  his  own  weight  in  gold. 
He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Can6j,  in  this 
family. 

4.  MadanapAla  DfevA,  son  and  successor  of  Sr!- 
chandra. 

6.    GoVlNDA  CHANDRA,  SOU  of  MaDANApAlA. 

6.  VijAYA  CHANDRA  d£:va,  (the  same  with  Jaya 
CHAND,)  son  of  GoviNDA  CHANDRA;  is  Stated  in  the 
inscription  as  issuing  his  commands  to  all  public  officers, 
and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Naguli  assembled  at  Devapal- 
Upaiiana,  enjoining  them  to  observe  and  obey  his  patent; 
which  is  recited  as  a  grant  of  land  to  two  Brahmanasy  con- 
ferred by  him  on  the  day  of  full  moon  in  Magha  1220,* 
subsequently  to  his  inauguration  as  Yuvaraja  or  desig- 
nated successor  and  associate  in  the  empire.  The  inscrip- 
tion concludes  by  quoting,  from  a  Purdnay  four  stanzas  to 

•  Corresponding  to  A.D.  1164. 
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deprecate  the  resumption  of  the  grant :  and  by  a  signature 
importing  "  this  copper  was  engraved  by  Jayapala." 

Without  having  seen  the  original,  no  opinion  can  be 
offered  on  the  probable  genuineness  of  this  monument. 
But  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  inscription  is  consistent 
with  chronology;  for  Jay  a  chand,  who  is  described  in 
the  Ayin  Acberi^  as  supreme  monarch  of  India,  having 
the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Candj^  is  there  mentioned  as  the 
ally  of  ShehabuddIn  in  the  war  with  PRtT^HAviaAjA 
or  Pit'hora,  about  the  year  of  the  Hejra  658,  or  A.D. 
1192  :  twenty-eight  years  after  the  date  of  this  grant. 

Remarks. 

A  few  observations  on  the  general  subject  under  conside- 
ration will  terminate  this  essay. 

Most  of  the  ancient  monuments,  which  have  been  yet 
discovered,  contain  royal  grants  of  land ;  framed,  com- 
monly, in  exact  conformity  to  the  rules  dehvered  by  Hindu 
winters  who  have  treated  of  this  subject.  +  That  durable 
memorials  have  been  usually  framed  to  record  other  events 
or  circumstances,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose ;  and  this 
consideration  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  comparative  fre- 
quency of  monuments  which  recite  royal  grants.  It  was 
the  interest,  too,  of  persons  holding  possession  under  such 
grants,  to  be  careful  in  the  preservation  of  the  evidence  of 
their  right.  But  this  circumstance,  while  it  accounts  for 
the  greater  frequency  of  monuments  of  this  description, 
suggests  a  reason  for  particular  caution  in  admitting  their 
genuineness.  Grants  may  have  been  forged  in  support  of 
an  occupant's  right,  or  of  a  claimant's  pretensions.     It  will 


•  Gladwin's  Translation,  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 

t  As.  Res.,  vol.  iii.  p.  50.     Digest  of  Hindu  law,  vol.  ii.  p.  27B. 
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be,  therefore,  proper  to  bring  a  considerable  portion  of  dis- 
trust and  jealousy  to  the  examination  of  any  inscripticHi  on 
stone  or  metal,  alleged  to  be  ancient,  and  now  possessed 
by  persons  who  have  any  claims  or  pretensions  under  the 
grant  which  it  contains.  But  no  such  cause  of  jealousy 
exists,  where  the  monument  in  question  favours  no  one's 
pretensions,  and  especially  where  it  is  accidentally  dis- 
covered after  being  long  buried.  It  is,  indeed,  possible, 
that  such  a  monument,  though  now  casually  found,  may 
have  been  originally  a  forgery.  But  even  where  that  may 
be  suspected,  the  historical  uses  of  a  monument  fabricated 
so  much  nearer  to  the  times  to  which  it  assumes  to  belong, 
will  not  be  entirely  superseded.  The  necessity  of  rendering 
the  forged  grant  credible,  would  compel  a  fabricator  to 
adhere  to  history,  and  conform  to  established  notions : 
and  the  tradition,  which  prevailed  in  his  time,  and  by 
which  he  must  be  guided,  would  probably  be  so  much 
nearer  to  the  truth,  as  it  was  less  remote  from  the  period 
which  it  concerned. 

In  the  present  state  of  researches  into  Indian  antiqui- 
ties, the  caution  here  suggested  appears  to  be  that  which 
it  is  most  requisite  to  observe.  When  a  greater  number 
of  monuments  shall  have  been  examined  and  compared, 
more  rules  of  criticism  may  be  devised ;  and  will,  at  the 
same  time,  become  particularly  requisite,  should  the  prac- 
tice arise  of  purchasing  ancient  monuments ;  or  of  giving 
rewards  for  the  discovery  of  them.  At  present  no  temp- 
tation exists  for  modem  fabrications,  and  little  caution  is 
therefore  necessary  to  avoid  imposition. 


XL 
Inscriptions  upon  Rocks  in  South  Bihab.* 

[From  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 

vol.  i.  p.  201—206.] 


Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton,  while  engaged  in  statis- 
tical researches  in  the  provinces  subject  to  the  government 
of  Bengali  gave  attention  to  the  antiquities  of  the  country, 
^8  to  other  scientific  objects,  which  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  investigating.     His  reports,  comprising  the  result  of  his 
inquiries,  are  deposited  in  the  Library  and  Museum  of  the 
Sast-India  Company:  and,  at  his  instance,  the  Court  of 
Directors  have  sanctioned  a  Uberal  communication  of  the 
information  contained  in  them,  to  this  Society.   Among  the 
antiquities  collected  by  him,  there  are  many  fac-similes  of 
inscriptions.     I  purpose  submitting  to  the  Society  explana*- 
tions  of  such  among  them  as  are  interesting :  and  I  now 
present  the  translation  of  one,  which  appears  curious. 

It  is  an  inscription  upon  a  rock,  denominated,  from  an 
idol  delineated  on  it,  Tarachdndiy  in  the  vicinity  oiSahasramy 
in  South  Bihar ;  and  contains  the  protest  of  a  chieftain, 
named  PratApa  dhavala  d]6va,  bearing  the  title  of 
Nayacay  and  that  oi  Raja  of  Japila,  against  an  usurpation 
of  two  villages  by  certain  Brahmanas  in  his  neighbourhood, 
under  colour  of  a  grant,  surreptitiously  obtained  through 
corruption  of  his  officers,  from  the  Raja  of  Gadhinagara 
or  Canyacubja  {Can6j),  who  was  the  celebrated  Vijaya 
CHANDRA.  Its  date  is  1229  Samvat,  corresponding  to 
A.D.1173. 


*  Read  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Decem- 
ber 4, 1824. 
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In  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton's  collection,  there  are 
copies  of  two  other  inscriptions  upon  rocks,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, exhibiting  the  name  of  the  same  chieftain,  in 
conjunction  with  many  of  his  kindred  in  the  one;  and 
followed  by  a  long  series  of  his  successors  in  the  other.  I 
observe  little  else  interesting  in  them,  besides  the  names 
and  the  dates. 

The  site  of  the  principal  inscription  is  thus  described  by 
Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton.  *  In  a  narrow  passage, 
which  separates  the  northern  end  of  the  hills  from  the  great 
mass,  and  through  which  the  road  leads  from  Sahasram  to 
Rautasghar,  is  a  place  where  Taracltandi  is  worshipped. 
The  image  is  carved  on  a  ledge  of  rock ;  and  is  so  small, 
and  so  besmeared  with  oil  and  red  lead,  that  I  am  not  sure 
of  its  form.  It  seems,  however,  to  represent  a  woman 
sitting  on  a  man's  knee;  but  not  in  the  form  usual  in 
Bihar f  which  is  called  Hara-gauri.  Adjacent  to  the 
image,  a  cavity  in  the  rock  has  been  enlarged  by  one  or 
two  pillars  in  front,  supporting  a  roof,  so  as  to  form  a  shed, 
to  which  the  priest,  and  a  man  who  sells  offerings  and 
refreshments  for  votaries  and  passengers,  daily  repair.  A 
few  persons  assemble  in  the  month  of  Sravan.  But  the 
chief  profit  arises  from  passengers;  who  are  very  numerous: 
and  all  who  can  aflfbrd,  give  something.  The  priest  is  a 
Sannyasi.  Above  the  shed,  the  Moslemans  have  erected 
a  small  mosque,  in  order  to  show  the  triumph  of  the  faith : 
but  it  is  quite  neglected.  The  image  is  usually  attributed 
to  the  Cher 6s:  and  many  small  heaps  between  the  place 
and  Sahasram,  are  said  to  be  ruins  of  buildings  erected  by 
the  same  people.  But  a  long  inscription,  carved  on  the 
rock  within  the  shed,  refers  toVijAYA  chandra,  sove- 
reign of  Candj.' 

That  inscription  was  strangely  misinterpreted  by  the 
Pan&ita  attached  to  the  survey  on  which  Dr.  Buchanan 
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Hamilton  was  engaged.  The  Panclita  supposed  the 
chieftain,  PratApa  bhavala,  to  premise  an  intention  of 
commemorating  his  descendants;  and  to  proceed  to  the 
mention  of  Vijaya  chandra,  proprietor  of  Can6j ;  and 
SATRUOHNA|SonoftheilfaAara;a:  whence  Dr.  Hamilton 
inferredy  that  Vijaya  chandra  was  son  of  PratApa 
HHAVALA.  Dr.  Hamilton  observes,  indeed,  that  others 
gave  a  totally  different  interpretation:  considering  it  as 
*  an  advertisement  from  PratApa  dhavala,  that  he  will 
not  obey  an  order  for  giving  up  two  villages,  which,  he 
alleges,  had  been  procured  by  corruption  from  the  officers 
of  Vijaya  chandra,  king  of  CanSj.' 

The  oriental  scholar,  upon  inspection  of  the  fac-simile, 
i¥ill  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  the  latter  was  the 
right  mterpretation ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  needless  to  pursue 
remarks  which  were  built  upon  the  Panilita*8  grossly 
erroneous  translation. 

The  style  of  the  protest  is  singular  ;  and,  on  that  ac- 
count alone,  I  should  have  thought  it  very  deserving  of 
notice.  It  serves,  however,  at  the  same  time  to  show,  that 
the  paramount  dominion  of  Canyacuhja  extended  to  the 
mountains  of  South  Bihar :  and  it  presents  an  instance  of 
the  characteristic  turbulence  of  Indian  feudatories. 

The  second  inscription,  bearing  the  name  of  the  same 
chieftain,  Nayaca  PratApa  dhavala  nfevA,  with  the 
date  1219,  (A.D.  1163)  Saturday,  4th  JyaishHa  badi, 
and  underneath  the  name  of  his  brother,  the  prince  Tri- 
BHUVANA  dhavala,  the  prince's  wife  Sulhi,  and  another 
female  SomalI,  and  two  sons  LacshmyAditya  and  Pad- 
mAditya  ;  exhibits  a  rude  figure  of  a  goddess  T6talA 
Dfevi,  attributed  to  the  family  priest  Vi§war6pa.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  figure  are  the  names  of  five  daughters, 
and,  at  the  foot  of  it,  six  sons  of  the  Nayaca.    These  are 

VaRCU,    &ATRUGHNA,    BIrABALA,   SaHASA    DHAVALA, 

u  2 
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YAmi-cArtic^ya  and  SAntayatna  d£va.  Benei 
are  names  of  Cayast^has,  Yajnyadhara,  and  Vidy 
dhara,  sons  of  CusumahAra;  the  treasurer  D£varAj 
and  the  door-keeper  {pratihara)  Tishala. 

The  site  of  this  inscription  is  described  by  Dr.  Buch 
NAN  Hamilton  :  *  Where  the  Tutrahi^  a  branch  of  ( 
Kttdura  river,  falls  down  the  hills  of  Tilofhu,  is  a  h< 
place,  sacred  to  the  goddess  T6talA.  The  recess,  ii 
which  this  stream  falls,  is  about  half  a  mile  deep  ;  and  U 
minates  in  a  magnificent,  abrupt  rock,  somewhat  in  t 
shape  of  a  horseshoe,  and  from  180  to  250  feet  high, 
the  centre  is  a  deep  pool,  at  all  times  filled  with  water,  m 
which  receives  the  stream,  that  falls  from  a  gap  in  tl 
immense  precipice.  This  gap  maybe  thirty  feet  wide;  ai 
the  perpendicular  height  there,  180  feet. 

'  The  image  is  said  to  have  been  placed  by  the  C^en 
about  eighteen  centuries  ago ;  and,  in  fact,  resembles  o: 
of  the  images  very  common  in  the  works  attributed  to  th 
people  in  Bihar.  But  this  antiquity  is  by  no  means  co 
firmed  by  the  inscription,  the  date  of  which  is  evidently 
Samvat  1389,  or  A.D,  1332. 

*  In  another  inscription  it  is  said,  that  the  family  priest 
a  neighbouring  prince,  PratApa  dhavala,  had,  in  A.] 
1158,  made  the  image  of  the  goddess:  alluding  evident 
to  a  rude  figure,  carved  on  rock,  and  now  totally  neglecte 
'  The  image  now  worshipped  is,  as  usual,  a  slab  carvi 
in  relief,  and  represents  a  female  with  many  arms,  killir 
a  man  springing  from  the  neck  of  a  buffalo.*  It  is  place 
on  the  highest  ledge  of  the  sloping  part  of  the  rock,  immi 
diately  under  the  waterfall.  From  two  to  three  hundrc 
votaries,  at  different  times  in  the  month  of  Sravan,  go  ) 
the  place,  to  pray.' 

*  Itfig^ures  Mauishasuba,  vulg.  Bhaifis/isur,  slain  by  BHAvIiif 
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The  third  inscription  is  upon  a  rock  at  Bandughata,  on 
the  S6ne  river,  opposite  to  JapiUij  which  was  the  chieftain's 
principality.  The  date  assigned  to  Maha  nripati  (i.  e. 
Maharaja)  PratApa  dhavala,  besides  the  number  of 
twenty-one  years  (apparently  the  duration  of  his  reign,  as 
chief  of  Japt/a),  is,  in  the  fac-simile,  written  2219  Sam- 
vat;  but  the  first  digit  being  clearly  wrong,  it  must  be  cor- 
rected to  1219,  or  1229 :  most  likely  the  latter.  No  date 
is  assigned  to  his  predecessor  Udaya  dhavala  ;  nor  to 
the  line  of  Ips  successors,  beginning  with  Vicrama,  who 
is  perhaps  the  same  with  Varcu  (the  first  among  bis  sons, 
named  in  the  second  inscription,)  and  who  appears  from 
the  epithet  of  vijayin^  *  victorious,'  to  have  been  the 
reigning  prince,  when  his  name  was  here  set  down.  The 
rest  must  have  been  subsequently,  from  time  to  time, 
added  ;  and  the  first  amoi^  them  is  Sahasa  dhavala, 
perhaps  the  founth  son  of  PratApa  dhavala,  mentioned 
in  the  second  inscription. 

Above  all  this,  there  have  been  inscribed,  at  a  much  later 
period,  other  names,  viz.  *  Maharaja  Nyunat  rai  or 
Nyunta  rAya,  who  went  to  heaven  {surapura,  i.  e.  the 
city  of  the  gods)  in  the  year  1643  Samvat ;'  and  *  Maha," 
Taja  PratApa  rAya,  or  PratApa  rudra,  who  went  to 
heaven  in  the  year  1653  Samvat.' 

In  another  part  of  the  inscription,  there  occurs  the  name 
o(  Maharaja  MAnasinha,  with  the  dates  of  1652  and 
1653  Samvat ;  and  lower  down,  a  string  of  three  names, 
ilfaAaro/a  CansarAja,  PratApa  dhavala  djIva,  and 
Madana  sinha.  Between  the  two  last,  there  is  inter- 
posed the  date  of  1624  Samvat. 

The  name  of  PratApa  appears  then  to  have  been  of 
frequent  recurrence.  The  family,  which  yet  possesses  the 
principality  of  Bilonjay  the  representative  of  which,  when 
visited   by    Dr.   Hamilton,   was   Rya   Bh6panAt'ha 
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sA,  claims  descent  from  PratApa  dhavalAi  chief  of  «/a- 
pila. 

Japila  is  a  large  estate  south  of  JRautas  {R6hitaiwa), 
in  the  district  of  Ramaghar.  But  the  territories  of  the 
ancient  chieftain  seem  to  have  extended  beyond  its  present 
UmitSy  and  to  have  reached  the  vicinity  of  Sahasram. 

These  inscriptions  have  no  other  chronological  value, 
but  as  they  corroborate  the  date  of  one  possessing  more 
historical  interest,  noticed  in  the  Researches  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal  (vol.  ix.  p.  441).*  It  records  a  grant  of 
land,  by  the  same  Raja  of  Canyacubja,  Vijaya  Chan- 
dra ;  and,  as  usual,  recites  the  names  of  his  ancestors, 
tracing  his  genealogy  through  no  less  than  six  generations. 
The  original  was  said  to  have  been  transmitted  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  late  Sir  John  Murray  McGregor  ;  but 
I  am  unable  to  say  where  it  has  been  deposited.*)-  It 
would  be  an  acceptable  communication,  as  serving  to 
authenticate  the  history  of  a  prince  among  the  most  conspi- 
cuous in  the  annals  of  his  country ;  on  which  he  inflicted 
the  same  calamity  which  Count  Julian  did  on  Spain,  by 
assisting  a  Musleman  conquest  of  it,  in  revenge  for  the 


*  [See  page  286  of  the  present  volume.] 

t  It  appears  from  an  inscription  (a  grant  on  plates  of  copper) 
published,  with  a  translation,  in  the  fiifteenth  volume  of  Asiatic  Re- 
searches (p.  447),  that  Jayaohandra  was  son  of  Vijatachandra  ; 
and  that  there  has  been  a  mistake  in  considering  Vijatachandra 
and  Javachand  to  be  equivalent  Scmscr^t  and  Hindi  appellations  of 
the  same  individual.  The  error  originated  with  the/Mz^VSERv6Ru 
Triv^di,  who  communicated  a  copy  of  the  inscription  noticed  in 
the  ninth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches  [see  pages  240  and  286  of 
the  present  volume],  as  relative  to  Jatachand,  whom  he  identified 
(erroneously,  as  now  appears)  with  Vijayaohandra. 

The  series  of  princes  who  reigned  at  Gddhipura  or  Cdnyacuhfdf 
ancestors  of  Jayaohandra,  is  now  completely  and  accurately  deter- 
mined ;  and  the  reading  of  the  inscription  in  question  ceases  to  be  a 
matter  of  any  interest* 


€€ 
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abductioa  of  his  daij^hter.*  The  analogy  indeed  is  not 
quite  complete ;  for  it  was  seduction  of  a  daughter  which 
Count  Julian  sought  to  revenge. 

Concerning  the  inscripticm  at  Tarachandi,  of  which  a 
translation  is  here  presented,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
denunciation  or  protest,  which  it  records,  is  first  expressed 
in  verse,f  and  is  then  repeated  in  prose.  This  repetition 
has  much  assisted  the  decyphering  of  it,  and  the  correction 
of  some  errors,  either  of  the  original,  or  of  the  copy.  A 
few  explanatory  notes  will  be  found  annexed. 

Translation  of  the  Inscription  at  Tarachandi. 

PratApa  dhavala,  wholly  divine  (cKra),  possessor 
of  happily  risen  and  celebrated  glory,  addresses  his  own 
race.  In  these  villages,  contiguous  to  CalahancHflf,  that 
contemptible  ill  copper^  [grant],  which  has  been  obtained 
by  fraud  and  bribery,  from  the  thievish  slaves  of  the  sove- 
reign of  GradAiJiagara,||  by  priests  sprung  from  Suvalluhala :  ^ 
there  is  no  ground  of  faith  to  be  put  therein  by  the  people 
around.  Not  a  bit  of  land,  so  much  as  a  needle's  point 
might  pierce,  is  theirs. 

"  Samvat  1229.     Jyishtha  badi  3d,  Wednesday. 

*  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  147. 

t  In  two  stanzas  of  f^asanta  tilaca  metre. 

X  CalahahSU;  written  CalahaAStiy  with  a  long  vowel,  in  the  prose 
paraphrase. 

§  The  text  exhibits,  in  two  places,  cutambra:  which,  I  conjecture, 
should  be  cu-tarhra,  from  cu,  ill,  and  tdmra,  copper ;  alluding  to  a 
grant  inscribed,  as  usual,  upon  copper.  There  may  be  an  allusion  to 
Cuidmbay  the  name  of  a  district  in  that  vicinity. 

II  Gadhinagara,  the  same  with  G&dhipurOj  is  identified  with  Canya- 
cubja. — See  As.  Res.,  vol.  ix.  p.  441,  [p.  286  of  the  present  volume.] 

IT  Suvalluhala;  written  SwaUuhanlya  in  the  prose  paraphrase;  it 
appears  to  be  the  designation  of  the  Brdhma^ast  who  had  obtained 
the  grant  of  land  in  question. 
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"  The  feet  of  the  sovereign  of  Japila,  the  great  chief- 
tain, the  fortunate  PratApa  dhavala  d£va,  declare  the 
truth  to  his  sons,  grandsons,  and  other  descendants  sprung 
of  his  race :  this  ill  copper  [grant]  of  the  villages  of  GoZa- 
hancH  and  Badayita,  obtained  by  fraud  and  bribery,  from 
the  thievish  slaves  of  the  fortunate  Vijaya  chandra, 
the  king,  sovereign  of  Canyacuhja^  by  Swalluhamya 
folks :  no  faith  is  to  be  put  therein.  Those  priests  are 
every  way  libertines.  Not  so  much  land,  as  might  be 
pierced  by  a  needle's  point,  is  theirs.  Knowing  this,  you 
will  take  the  share  of  produce  and  other  dues;  or 
destroy. 

"  [Signature]  of  the  great  Rajaputra  (king's  son), 
the  fortunate  Satrughna." 


XII. 

On  Three  Grants  of  Land,  inscribed  an  Copper,  found 
at  UjjAYANiy  and  presented  by  Major  James  Tod  to 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.* 

[From  the  TraoBactioDs  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
vol.  i.  p.  230—239,  and  462—466.] 

The  translations,  which  accompanied  the  Sanscrit  in- 
scriptions on  copper,  presented  to  the  Society  by  Major  Tod, 
leaving  been  made  through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  I 
I^ave  thought  it  right  to  re-examine  the  originals,  at  the 
^ame  time  that  I  undertook  the  decyphering  of  a  third 
inscription,  likewise  presented  by  Major  Tod,  but  unac- 
^^ompanied  by  a  translation. 

Neither  of  the  three  inscriptions  in  question  is  complete. 
*They  had  originally  consisted  of  a  pair  of  plates  in  each 
instance :  as  is  evident,  both  irom  the  contents,  and  from 
the  very  appearance ;  for  they  exhibit  holes,  through  which 
Yings  were  no  doubt  passed  to  hold  the  plates  together.    In 
x)ne  instance,  it  is  the  last  of  the  pair,  which  has  been  pre- 
served.    In  the  two  others,  the  first  of  each  remains,  and 
the  last  has  been  lost.   Enough,  however,  subsists,  in  these 
fragments  of  inscriptions,  to  render  them  useful  historical 
documents ;  as  is  amply  shown  in  the  very  interesting  com- 
ments on  them  which  Major  Tod  has  communicated. 

I  now  lay  before  the  Society  a  transcript  of  the  contents 
of  each  plate,  as  read  by  me;  and  copies,  fac-simile,  of  the 
originals.  My  own  translations  follow ;  and  notes  will  be 
found  annexed. 


*  Read  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Decem- 
ber 4, 1824. 
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On  collating  the  fac-simile  with  the  transcript,  the 
learned  reader  will  observe  that  errors  (for  engravers  are 
not  less  apt,  than  ordinary  copyists,  to  commit  blunders) 
have  been  in  several  places  corrected.  Where  the  mistake 
and  requisite  correction  seem  quite  obvious,  I  have  in 
general  thought  it  needless  to  add  a  remark.  But, 
wherever  it  has  appeared  necessary  to  give  a  reason  for 
an  emendation,  an  explanatory  note  is  subjoined. 

All  these  inscriptions  are  grants  of  land,  recorded  upon 
copper,  conformably  with  the  usage  of  the  Hindus,  and 
the  direction  of  the  law,  which  enjoins,  that  such  grants 
should  either  be  written  upon  silk,  or  inscribed  upon  copper.* 

One  of  these  grants  or  patents,  records  a  donation  of 
land  made  by  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Dhara^  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  his  father  and  predecessor,  in 
1191  of  the  Samvat  era ;  confirmed  by  the  prince  his  son, 

.'mm 

at  the  time  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  in  Sravana  1200 
StMHvat.  It  appears  from  calculation  that  a  lunar  eclipse 
did  occur  at  the  time;  viz.  on  the  16th  of  July  A.D.  1144, 
about  9k  P-M.  apparent  time,  at  Ujjayam. 

This  date,  so  authenticated,  becomes  a  fixed  point, 
whence  the  period,  in  which  the  dynasty  of  sovereigns  (^ 
Dkara  flourished,  may  be  satisfactorily  computed.  The 
series  of  four  princes,  whose  names  are  found  in  these  patents, 
two  of  them  anterior  to  A.D.  1134  {1190  Samvat\  and 
two  of  them  subsequent  to  that  date,  (for  the  anniversary 
of  Nara  varma's  funeral  rites  in  1191,  determines  his 
demise  in  1190  Samvat;)  may  be  taken  to  extend  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  era  to 
near  the  close  of  the  twelfth.  It  is  carried  retrospectively, 
through  a  line  of  three  more  princes,  to  Sindhu,  grand- 
father oi  Raja  Bhoja,  by  the  marble  at  Madhucara  ghtoTf 

and  other  evidence ;  as  shown  by  Major  Tod. 

« 

*  Digest  of  Hindu  Law,  vol.  ii.  p.  278.     As.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  50. 
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iesi  of  the  three  patents  inscribed  upon  copper^ 
I  procured  by  Major  Tod  at  Ujjayani,  bears  the 
M&gha  sudi  1 192  Samvat,  answering  to  January 
•  It  has  the  signatuie  of  Yas6varma  d£va^ 
le  preceding  year,  1191  Samvat,  had  made  a 
f  land  on  the  anniversary  of  the  demise  of  his 
LA  varma  DkyA,  which  was  confirmed  (appa- 
rArfi6yARMA's  life-time),  by  his  son  LacshmI 
fcvA,  in  1200  Samvat:  as  above  noticed.  The 
6  three  grants  is  by  his  successor  Jay  a  varma 
being  incomplete,  exhibits  no  date.  Both  these 
^ee  in  deducing  the  line  of  succession  from  Uda- 
DivAy  predecessor  of  Nara  varma.  There  is 
ly  this  series  perfectly  authenticated : 

UdayAditya  DfeVA 


Nara  varma  d£va 

YasOVARMA   DfeVA 

/\ 

i   VARMA  d£vA.         LaCSHmI  VARMA   d£vA. 

No.  I. 
fLand  inscribed  on  Copper j  found  at  Ujjayani.* 

^S^  >slJ|/)>sli^<l<Jirri  tl     r1«^»rj 


•  See  Plate  iv. 
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«i.^<i<^w  ^i^r^^  RT^nfl;^  ^pf^^ 

f^<tf^\HM  f^T  m^  3naJ  f^rvTRT  ^if^ - 
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^nrnr  srif^^  ^^?q^  f^crarR  ^j- 

■^*.MHri  sHMMfsich  'ft  ^'IMIcM^   3trft 


^^^ 


l^rfvrf^T 


Crft  'TFft  3?:? 


%FT«rT  ^^  ilsHtM^IH  M  ^?if 
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^mF^4  ^^  [go 

"  Om  !  Well  be  it !    Auspicious  victory  and  elevation.i 

**  Victorious  is  he^  whose  hair  is  the  etherj^  expanse;^ 
who,  for  creation,  supports  with  his  head  that  lunar  line  ^ 
which  is  a  type  of  the  germ  in  the  seed  of  the  universe. 

"  May  the  matted  locks  of  love's  foe,*  reddened  by  the 
lightning's  ring  that  flashes  at  the  period  of  the  wcM'ld's  end, 
spread  for  you  nightless^  prosperity. 

"  The  great  prince,^  resplendent  with  the  decoration  of 

*  Both  this  and  the  following  inscription  begin  alike,  and  contain 
several  other  parallel  passages.  There  are  gross  errors  in  both  ;  but 
one  has  helped  to  correct  the  other. 

'  VY6MAciiA,  a  title  of  §iva,  whose  hair  is  the  atmosphere. 

'  The  crescent,  which  is  Diva's  crest. 

*  SmarXrXti  ,  a  title  of  §i  va.  He  is  represented  with  his  hair  clot- 
ted and  matted  in  a  long  braid  rolled  round  his  head,  in  the  manner  in 
which  ascetics  wear  their's.     Hair  in  that  state  has  a  tawny  hue. 

^  Nightless,  endless :  eternal. 

^  Mahdcumara :  a  royal  youth,  a  young  prince. 
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&we  great  titles^?  with  which  he  is  thoroughly  and  excellently 
embued  and  possessed,  the  fortunate  LacshmI  varma 
DfivA,  son^of  his  Majesty ,9  the  great  king,  sovereign,  and 
supreme  lord,  the  fortunate  Ya§6  varma  d6va,  son  of 
Nara  varma  d&va,  son  of  Udayaditya  d^va,  ac- 
quaints the  Paiiacila^^  and  people,  Brahmanas  and  others, 
inhabiting  BaSduda  grama,^^  dependant  on  Surasaniy  and 
Ufhavanaca  grama^^  appertaining  to  Tepta-suvarna-'pra- 
sadica,^^  both  situated  in  the  twelve  great  districts ^^  held 
by  royal  patent ;  be  it  known  unto  you  :  Whereas,  at  the 
fortunate  Bhara,^^  the  great  king,  sovereign,  supreme  lord, 
the  fortunate  Yas6  varma  d^va,  upon  the  anniversary*^ 
of  the  great  king,  the  fortunate  Nara  varma  d6va,  which 


^  I  am  not  entirely  confident  of  the  meaning  of  this  passage. 

*  FdddnudJiy&ta^  an  ordinary  periphrasis  for  son  and  successor : 
literally,  ''  whose  feet  are  meditated,  t.  e.  revered,  hy " 

'  The  additions  are  those  usually  home  by  sovereign  princes  among 
the  Hindus.  BhaHdraca  answers  to  the  title  of  majesty.  Adhiraja 
is  a  sovereign  or  superior  prince,  ^i,  signifying  fortunate  or  auspi- 
cious, is  prefixed  to  every  name. 

Varman  is  the  customary  designation  of  a  Rdjaputra ;  as  Sarman 
is  of  a  BrdhmaAa,  The  term  enters  into  composition  in  the  names 
of  many  of  this  family. 

"  PaHacila  is  probably  the  FaUcTil  of  the  moderns.  The  term 
occurs  again  lower  down ;  and  also  in  the  next  grant  (No.  2). 

"  Pronounce  BarUud-grdm.  SurdsaAi  appears  to  be  the  district,  or 
province,  in  which  it  is  situated. 

"  Perhaps  Ughavan  rather  than  Ut^havan, 

1'  This  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a  district. 

^*  An  apanage,  comprising  twelve  great  districts.  Mahd-dtoddasaca- 
mahUala  seems  to  have  been  held  by  this  prince,  under  a  royal  grant 
from  his  father.  He  did  not  become  his  successor :  for  Jata  varma  is, 
in  another  inscription,  named  immediately  after  Ya66  varma;  and 
was  reigning  sovereign. 

■^  Dhdrd  was  the  capital  of  this  dynasty. 

'«  Anniversary  of  the  death.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Nara 
VARMA  died  in  1190  Samvat. 
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took  place  on  the  8th  of  Cartica  iudi,  years  eleven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  elapsed  since  Vicram  a,  having  bathed 
with  waters  of  holy  places,  having  satisfied  gods,  saints, 
men  and  ancestors  with  oblations,^?  having  worshipped  the 
holy  BhawAnI PATi/8  having  sacrificed  to  fire  offerings  of 
iatni,  sacrificial  grass,  sesamum  and  boiled  rice,^^  having 
presented  an  arghya^  to  the  sun,  having  thrice  perambu- 
lated Capil&f^^  seeing  the  vanity  of  the  world,  deeming  life 
a  tremulous  drop  of  water  on  the  leaf  of  a  lotus,  and  reck- 
oning wealth  despicable : — As  it  is  said : 

"  This  sovereignty  of  the  earth  totters  with  the  stormy 
blast ;«  the  enjoyment  of  a  realm  is  sweet  but  for  an  in- 
stant ;  the  breath  of  man  is  like  a  drop  on  the  tip  of  a  blade 
of  grass :  virtue  is  the  greatest  friend  in  the  journey  of  the 
other  world. — 

"  Considering  this,  did  grant  by  patent,  preceded  by  gift 
of  water,^  for  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall  endure. 


'^  The  allusion  is  to  the  five  great  sacraments,  which  a  Hindu  is 
bound  to  perform. — See  Menu,  iii,  67* 

'*  BhawXnIpati  is  a  title  of  Siva,  husband  of  Bhawan!,  In  the 
following  inscription,  the  name  again  occurs  in  a  similar  manner,  with 
the  further  designation  of  VarXvara  guru. 

^  The  dhutif  or  burnt  offering ;  consisting  of  boiled  rice,  with  tila 
(Sesamum  orientale),  cuia  (Poa  cynosuroides),  and  $ami  ( Adenanthera 
or  Prosopis  aculeata). 

*^  An  urghya  is  a  libation  or  oblation,  in  a  conch,  or  vessel  of  a 
particular  form,  approaching  to  that  of  a  boat. — As.  Res.,  vol.  vii. 
p.  291. 

*'  Capild  probably  is  fire,  personified  as  a  female  goddess. 

^Abhra  is  a  cloud;  and  vatOy  wind:  whence  vdiabhra^  a  windy 
cloud.  Or  abhra  may  signify  the  etherial  fluid  {dc6ia).  The  stanxa 
is  repeated  in  the  next  inscription. 

^  A  requisite  formality  in  a  donation  of  land. — See  Digest  of  Hindu 
Law,  vol.  ii.  p.  276.    Treatises  on  Law  of  Inheritance,  p.  258: 
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uskioilieAvasat'hica"*  the  fortunate  Vana  pala,-**  son  of 
the  fortunate  Viswar6pa,  grandson  of  the  fortunate  Ma- 
BiRA^  swAmi,  a  venerable  Brahmana  of  Carnata  in  the 
south,  who  studies  two  vedas^  and  appertains  to  the  Aswor 
Hyarui'^  sac^hoLy  sprung  from  the  race  of  BhAradwAja,-" 
ind  tracing  a  triple  line  of  descent,  Sharadwqjay  Angi- 
rasay  and  Varhaspatya,^  settled  at  Adrilavaddhavari- 
ithdnja^  the  aforesaid  BaAauda  grama  and  UVhavanaca 
^ama,  with  their  trees,  fields  and  habitations,'^  together 

•*  Erroneously  written  AvasChica  in  the  text.  Its  derivation  is 
from  dvasat^ka,  a  house  :  and  it  bears  reference  to  the  householder's 
eonsecratedfire  {gdrhapatya),  Helayudha,  author  of  the  Brdhmaha 
mvaswa,  has,  in  the  epigraph  of  his  work,  the  title  of  Avasat^hica 
mahd  dharm&dhyacsM, 

*^  On  a  reperusal  of  the  grant  No.  1,  it  appears  probable  that  the 
grantee's  name  was  Dhanapala  instead  of  Vanapala.   Throughout 

Hie  inscription,  the  letter  V^  has  for  the  most  part  the  appearance  of  ^ 

the  detached  stroke  being  defoced:  and  Dhanapala  is  doubtless 
tbe  more  ordinary  name. 

*  This  probably  should  be  M^ira^  which  is  a  name  of  the  sun. 

*  Dwivid  is  one  who  studies  two  vidas :  as  Trividy  one  who  studies 
tkree. 

■'The  text  exhibits  Aildyana  ;  doubtless  for  Aswaldyanay  by  which 
name  one  of  the  sdc^has  of  the  v4da  is  distinguished.  ASwalayana 
it  aathor  of  a  collection  of  aphorisms  on  religious  rites  (Calpa  sdtra), 

*  OOtra,  descent  from  an  ancient  sage  (Rtshi),  whence  the  family 
aame  is  derived.  There  are  four  such  great  families  oi Brafimafias  ; 
comprehending  numerous  divisions. 

*  PravarOj  lineage  traced  to  more  of  the  ancient  sages.  The  dis- 
tinction between  gbtra  vjid  pravara  is  not  very  clear.  Madhava  on 
the  AftTnansOf  2,  1,9,  names  these  very  three  families  as  constituting 
ti^dtra :  and  gives  it  as  an  example  of  pravara, 

*  This,  which  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a  country,  is  differently 
written  in  the  next  inscription.  Perhaps  it  may  be  a  branch  of  the 
S^itray  or  family,  from  which  the  donatory  derived  his  descent. 

^  MdlOy  signifies  field  ;  and  cula,  abode.  The  passage  may  admit 
a  different  interpretation. 

VOL.  II.  X 
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^yith  hidden  treasure,  and  deposits,  and  adorned  with  ponds, 
wells  and  lakes. 

"  On  the  16th  of  SravaAa  sudi  in  the  year  1200,  at  tlie 
time  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,*^  for  our  father's  welfare, 
we  have  again  granted  those  two  villages  by  patent  with 
the  previous  gift  of  water ;  therefore  all  inhabitants  of 
both  villages,  as  well  the  Patiacila  and  other  people,  as 
husbandmen,  being  strictly  observant  of  his  commands, 
must  pay  unto  him  all  dues  as  they  arise,  tax,  money-rent, 
share  of  produce,^  and  the  rest. 

"  Considering  the  fruit  of  this  meritorious  act  as  common, 
future  princes,  sprung  of  our  race,  and  others,  should 
respect  and  maintain  this  virtuous  donation  accordingly.^ 

"  By  many  kings,  Sagara  as  well  as  others,  the  earth 
has  been  possessed.  Whose-soever  has  been  the  land,  his 
has  then  been  the  fruit.^ 

'^  He,  who  resumes  land,  whether  given  by  himself,  or 
granted  by  others,  is  regenerated  a  worm  in  ordure,  for 
60,000  years.'*^ 


Mdla  iraplies,  (as  I  learn  from  Major  Tod),  according  to  the  ac- 
ceptation of  the  country,  land  not  artificially  irrigated,  but  watered 
only  by  rain  and  dew. 

3«  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  appears,  from  calculation,  to  have  taken 
place  at  the  time  here  assigned  to  it:  viz.  Ifith  July  1144;  as  in  the 
preceding  year,  28th  July  1143. — Art  de  verifier  les  Daiesy  vol.  i. 
p.  73. 

55  Hirahyaf  gold :  rent  in  money. 

Bh6ga  bhdga;  in  another  place,  bhagabhtfga;  share  of  produce,  rent 
in  kind. 

*♦  This  stanza,  a  little  varied,  recurs  in  the  third  grant  (No.  3). 
w  This  also  recurs  in  the  same  (No.  3);  and  is  likewise  found  in   a 
grant  translated  by  Sir  William  Jonks.— As.  Res.,  vol.  i.  p.  365 

St.  1. 

3«  A  quotation.^See  *  Digest  of  Hindu  Law,'  vol.  ii.  p.28l,  and  As. 
Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  53.     Also,  vol.  i.  p.  366;  and  vol.  viii.  p.  419. 
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RAmabhadra  again  and  again  exhorts  all  these  future 
5fB  of  the  earth  :  this  universal  bridge  of  virtue "^ 

(The  remainder^  upon  another  plate,  is  wanting.) 


No.  2. 


A  Grant  of  Land,  inscribed  on  Copper,  found  at 

Ujjayanij* 


V  The  remainder  of  the  stanza  (which  may  be  easily  supplied  from 
other  inscriptions :  see  the  next  grant;  and  As.  Res.,  uol.  i.  p.  365, 
3^  mnd  vol.  iii.  p.  53,  and  vol.  viii.  p.  419)  was  probably  followed  in 
Mcond  plate,  by  further  quotations,  deprecating  the  resumption  of 
Igift  by  future  sovereigns:  and  to  which  was  subjoined  the  sign 
Dualy  with  the  names  of  attesting  officers;  as  in  the  accompanying 
nt  by  Ya66  varma  (No.  3). 

rhe  bridge  of  virtue,  which  signifies  "  the  maxim  of  duty,''  bears 
allusion  to  RisiA^s  bridge,  to  cross  the  sea  to  Lanca. 

•  See  Plate  v. 

x2 
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iffTT^    5r^TTT3TTf^U3T     ^T^^    'ft 

^yui<5llM:qTlrr    vild^q^RKNO^H 
W^rfT^r  mUTsT  -  -  -  - 

"  Om  !  Well  be  it !  Auspicious  victory  and  elevation ! 
Virtuous  is  he,   whose  hair  is  the  etherial  expanse; 
who,  for  creation,  supports  with  his  head  that   lunar  Une 
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hich  is  a  type  of  the  germ  contained  in  tlie  seed  of  the 
Diverse. 

**  May  the  matted  locks  of  love's  foe,  reddened  by  the 
ghtning's  ring,  that  flashes  at  the  period  of  the  worlds' 
ad,  spread  for  you  nightless  prosperity.* 

From  his  abode  at  the  auspicious  Sardhamanapura, 
is  Majesty,  the  great  king,  sovereign,  and  supreme  lord, 
le  fortunate  Jaya  varma  d^va,  whom  victory  attends, 
XI  of  Yas6  varma  DfevA,  son  of  Nara  varma 
'fevA,  son  of  UdayAditya  nfevA,  acquaints  all  king's 
fficers,  Brahmanas  and  others,  and  the  Paiiacila  and 
eople,  Sec.  inhabiting  the  village  of  MayamdAaca  which 
ppertains  to  the  thirty-six  villages  of  Vaia:"  Be  it  known 
nto  you  :  Whereas  we,  sojourning  at  Chandrapuri,  having 
athed,  having  worshipped  the  holy,  beneficent  and  ado- 
ible  BhawanIpati  : — 

Considering  the  world's  vanity : 
Mr 

This  sovereignty  of  the  earth  totters  with  the  stormy 
last;  the  enjoyment  of  a  realm  is  sweet  but  for  an  in- 
tant ;  the  breath  of  man  is  like  a  drop  of  water  on  the 
p  of  a  blade  of  grass:  virtue  is  the  greatest  friend  in  the 
mmey  of  the  other  world. — 

"  Having  gained  prosperity,  which  is  the  receptacle  of  the 
lups  and  bounds'  of  a  revolving  world,  whoever  give  not 
onations,  repentance  is  their  chief  reward. — 

"  Reflecting  on  the  perishable  nature  of  the  world,  prefer- 

*  These  two  stanzas  occur  also  in  the  preceding  inscription. 

•  Vala-c'hedat'a'Shat'trimati ;  thirty-six  villages  of  Vaia:  for  it 
lould  probahly  be  read  c^hetaca  (which  signifies  a  village)  instead  of 
kSdaca. 

«  p^a^dffra-dhardHlhdrd :  an  allusion  is  probably  intended  to  Dhdrd 
le  scat  of  government  of  this  dynasty.  I'^alga  signifies  a  leap;  and 
\aray  a  horse's  pace. 
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ring  unseen  (epiritual)  ihiit,  [do  grant]  to  bs 
aesaed,  so  long  as  moon  and  sun,  sea  and  ew 

[unto sprung   from  the  race]  of  Bull 

settled  at  Adriya  Iambi  dacari  st'h&n 

within  the  southern  region,  at  Raja  brakma  pmi 
(The  remainder,  inscribed  on  a  separate  plate,  it 

No.  3. 
A  gran  t  of  Land  inscribed  on  Copper,  found  at  I 

4)|Hl^g    ?^^ftJn    fJURrfrf   jfl^T 
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3^  ^  ^TJpf  ?^t1^  7^  ^  y^N^H^- 
jPTcSj  JT^  ?ft:  tl 
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3rfv  "n  TT:  ti 


(The  beginning,  inscribed  upon  another  plate,  is  wanting). 

"  In  respect  of  two  portions  *  o(  Brahmanas  allowance, 
by  exchange  for  two  portions  allotted  to  the  attendant  of 
the  temple  and  the  reader,  to  be  held  as  assigned  for  the 
anniversary  of  the  auspicious  Mom  a  la  D^vi ;-  and  in 
respect  of  seventeen  nivartanas^  of  land,  with  eleven 
ploughs  of  land,  assigned  to  both  persons  in  a  partition 
of  Vicarica  grama ;  *  the  whole  of  the  aforesaid  little  Vain- 
ganapadra  gramay  also  a  moiety  of  Viccaricd  grama 
within  the  proper  bounds,  extending  to  the  grass  and  pas- 
ture, with  trees,  fields  and  habitations,  with  money-rent, 
and  share  of  produce,  with  superior  taxes,  and  including 
all  dues  ;  for  increase  of  merit  and  fame  of  my  mother,  of 
my  father,  and  of  myself,  are  granted  by  patent,  with  the 

'  For  want  of  the  first  plate  of  this  patent,  the  heginning  of  the 
second  is  verj'  obscure;  and,  perhaps,  not  rig^htly  intelligible,  without 
divining  what  has  gone  before.  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  sense 
of  it,  but  am  far  from  confident  of  having  succeeded. 

2  M6mala  nivf  was  not  improbably  the  name  of  Yas6  varma's 
mother;  and  the  anniversary  is  that  of  her  obsequies:  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding patent  for  a  grant  on  the  anniversary  of  the  obsequies  of 
Yas6  varma*6  father.  Else  it  may  be  the  annual  festival  of  an  idol 
of  that  name. 

3  Nivnrtana  is  a  land-measure  containing  400  square  poles  of  ten 
cubits  each,  according  to  the  Lildvatu     See  Algebra  of  the  Hindus. 

♦  The  name  is  written  f^icaricd  grdma  in  one  place ;  and  ViccaHca 
grama  in  another. 

Major  Too  observes  that  the  ancient  name  of  Burhdnpura  is  Cart- 
grdma. 
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Previous  gift  of  water.  Aware  of  this,  and  obedient  to 
lis  commands,  they  must  pay  all  due  share  of  produce, 
axes,  money-rent,  &c.  to  them  both. 

**  Considering  the  fruit  of  this  meritorious  act  as  common, 
uture  princes,  sprung  of  our  race,  and  others,  should  res- 
pect and  maintain  this  virtuous  donation,  as  by  us  given. 

**  And  it  is  said, — By  many  Kings,  Sagara  as  well  as 
others,  the  earth  has  been  possessed.  Whose-soever  has 
been  the  land,  his  has  then  been  the  fruit. 

**  The  gifts,  which  have  been  here  granted  by  former 
princes,  producing  virtue,  wealth,  and  fame,  are  unsullied 
reflections.     What  honest  man  would  resume  them  ? 

This  donation  ought  to  be  approved  by  those  who  exem- 
plify the  hereditary  liberality  of  our  race,  and  by  others. 
The  flash  of  lightning  from  LacshmI  swoln  with  tlie  rain- 
drop,^ is  gift;  and  the  fruit  is  preservation  of  another's 
iame. 

''  Ramabhadra  again  and  againexhorts  all  those  future 
rulers  of  the  earth :  this  universal  bridge  of  virtue  for 
princes  is  to  be  preserved  by  you  from  time  to  time. 

'*  Considering  therefore  prosperity  to  be  a  quivering  drop 
of  water  on  the  leaf  of  a  lotus;  and  the  life  of  man  is  such ; 
and  all  this  is  many  ways^  exempUfied ;  men  therefore 
should  not  abridge  the  fame  of  others. 

**  Samvat  1192, 3d  of  Magha  badi  (dark  half)  ;  witness 

'  I  have  here  hazarded  a  coDJectural  emendation ;  heing  unahle  to 
make  sense  of  the  text,  as  it  stands.  Perhaps  the  transcriber  had 
erroneously  written  tundald  for  tundiia;  and  the  engraver,  by  mistake, 
transformed  it  into  the  unmeaning  vandald,  which  the  text  exhibits. 
Laoshm!  is  here  characterized  as  a  thunder-cloud  pregnant  with  fer- 
tilizing rain. 

^  Chanudhdf  in  the  text,  is  an  evident  mistake;  it  should  un- 
doubtedly be  bahud/id.  Several  other  gross  errors  in  this  inscription 
have  been  corrected;  too  obviously  necessary  to  require  special 
notice :  as  a  short  vowel  for  a  long  one,  and  vice  versd. 
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die  venerable  purShita,  VAmana;  the  venerable  swami, 
PuRusHoTTAMA  ;  the  prime  minister  and  king's  son,  D£- 
VADHARA  ;  and  others. 

'^  Auspiciousness  and  great  prosperity. 

R. 
''This  is  the  sign  manual  of  the  fortmiate  YaSovarma 
DfevA/' 

Adhi.  SrL 


XIII. 


On  Inscriptions  at  Temples  of  the  Jaina*Sect  in 

South  BihAr.* 


[From  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 

vol.  i.  p.  520—523.] 


As  connected  with  the  subject  of  an  essay  on  the  Srawacs 
or  JainaSff  read  at  a  former  meeting,  I  lay  before  the 
Society  copies  of  inscriptions  found  by  Dr.  Buchanan 
Hamilton  in  South  Bihar.  Though  not  ancient,  they 
may  be  considered  to  be  of  some  importance,  as  confirm- 
ing the  prevalence  of  a  Jaina  tradition  relative  to  the  site 
of  the  spot  where  the  last  of  the  Jinas  terminated  his 
earthly  existence,  and  as  identifying  the  first  of  his  disci- 
ples with  Gautama,  whose  death  and  apotheosis  took 
place,  according  to  current  belief,  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. 

In  the  Calpa  sutra  and  in  other  books  of  the  Jainas, 
the  first  of  MahavIra's  disciples  is  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  Indra  bh^ti  :  but,  in  the  inscription,  under  that 
of  Gautama  swAmI.  The  names  of  the  other  ten  pre- 
cisely agree  :  whence  it  is  to  be  concluded,  the  Gautama^ 
first  of  one  list,  is  the  same  with  Indra  bh^ti,  first  of 
the  other. 

It  is  certainly  probable,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Hamilton 
and  Major  Delamainb,  that  the  Gautama  of  the  Jainas 
and  of  the  Bauddhas  is  the  same  personage :  and  this 


•  Read  at  a  Public  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Novem- 
ber 18th,  182G. 

t  By  Major  Jam  ks  Dkl  a  ma  ine.   Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  vol.  i.  p.  413—438. 
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TTsf  M<*l"«l<  'ft  'K^*^  ^  MKI^t^nrT 

^^Hfn:^*<^Ki^irMTM  m<*1n<  ?ft 

fJnr 'ft ^'i^  ^^:  tl    'ftJT^lT^- 

^H»<d^  ?ft  <M5lllM'i*ft5t  ♦jiivmH  ^F^ 
^TTS^CTR    ^^^T^    Rimfl^   W^ 

M<*1»^<  'ft  ^Tsfft^j^  \^  'fr  f^wT  qrr- 

?JTrftfT  MHt^l  ^'t'=lt'MR|=h5(l3^iKil^^- 
W«h^R>if««<l^3nrT*l^l<M?ft'f<ciU| 

fCwt?Tt  ^T  irM  3P^  f^^TPT  ^if^- 
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M l"l  l^ui  I'M ^^f^ ••^H^TT  '1<|UI|  y^:  ^H^ 

■^w^Rs^rrf^  ^l\iuii2iM  ^rffis-  wj^m 
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Sramana  VardhamAna  MahavIra,  son  (bom  of  the 
wife)  of  SiddhArt'ha,  a  Suryavansi  prince  of  the  Ca- 
iyapa  race. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  without,  however,  attaching  much 
weight  to  this  coincidence,  that  the  name  of  SiddhArt'ha 
is  common  to  MahAvIra's  father  and  to  Gautama 
BUDDHA,  whom  I  suppose  to  be  the  same  with  the  Jinas 
disciple,  Gautama  swAmI. 

The  appellative  Gautama  is  unquestionably  a  patronymic 
(derived  from  G6tama),  however  SAcya  sinha  may  have 
come  by  it,  whether  as  descendant  of  that  lineage,  nearer 
or  remoter,  or  for  whatever  other  cause.  His  predecessor 
among  Buddhas  is,  in  like  manner,  designated  by  a  patro- 
nymic as  above  noticed,  mz.  CAsyapa. 

The  name  of  Gautama  occurs  also  as  an  appellative  in 
other  instances  besides  that  of  the  sixth  Buddha^  or  of  the 
twenty-fourth  Jina's  eldest  disciple.  One  of  the  legislators 
of  the  Hindus  is  Gautama,  whose  aphorisms  of  law  are 
extant.* 

The  gentile  name  of  the  last  Buddha  has  prevailed  in 
China  and  Japan,  where  he  is  best  known  under  the  desig- 
nation of  SAcYA.  His  appellation  of  Gautama  remains 
current  in  countries  bordering  upon  India. 

Inscription  at  NAKHAUR.f 


*  Preface  to  two  Treatises  on  the  Hindu  Law  of  Inheritance^  p.  x. 
t  See  Plate  vii. 


m. 


Veffff  :V<y 


5^ 


>^^lP'o,ll>'l' 


C.BfMm.oaf<BMU  h^Skjt^f*^^ 
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'*  In  the  year  1686  Samvat,  on  the  15th  day  of  Vaisac*ha 
sudi,  the  lotus  of  Gautama  swAmI's  feet  was  here  placed 
by  N1hAl6  mother  of  Tha.  i^haccur),  SangrAma  g6- 
VARDHANA  dAsa,  soh  of  !/%a.  TuLAsi  dAsa^  son  of 
Tha.  ViMALA  nAsAy  of  the  race  o(Ch6para  and  lineage 
of  [Bharata  Ckacravarti's]  prime  councillor :  the  fortunate 
Jina-rAja  s6ri,  the  venerable  guide  of  the  great  Oha- 
ratara  tribe,  being  present." 

The  same  pious  family,  which  is  here  recorded  for  erect- 
ing, or  more  probably  restoring,  the  representation  of 
Gautama  swAmI's  feet  at  NakAaur,  is  in  like  manner 
commemorated  by  three  inscriptions,  bearing  date  six  years 
later  (viz.  1692  Samvat),*  for  the  like  pious  office  of 
erecting  images  of  the  feet  of  MahAvIra  and  of  his  eleven 
disciples,  at  Pawapuri,  which,  or  its  vicinity,  is  in  those 
inscriptions  stated  to  be  the  site  of  that  saint's  extinction 
(nirvana)  or  translation  to  bliss. 

The  same  names  recur,  with  those  of  many  other  persons, 
inhabitants  (as  this  family  was)  of  the  town  of  BihaVf 
where  a  numerous  congregation  of  Jainas  seems  to  have 
then  dwelt ;  and  with  the  same  additions  and  designations 
more  fully  set  forth :  whence  it  appears,  that  the  designa- 
tion of  "  descendant  of  a  prime  councillor"  bears  reference 
to  a  supposed  descent  from  the  prime  minister  of  the 
universal  or  paramount  sovereign,  Bharata,  son  of  the 
first  Jina  RYshabha. 

*  The  largest  of  those  inscriptions  names  likewise  the  reigning 
Emperor,  Shah  Jehan. 
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Sangrama  and  Govardhana,  here  joined  as  an  ap- 
pellation of  one  person,  are  in  those  inscriptions  separated 
as  names  of  two  brothers,  sons  of  TulasI  dAsa  and  his 
wife  N1hAl6.  In  other  respects,  the  inscriptions  confirm 
and  explain  each  other.  * 


•  Copies  of  those  at  Pdwapuri  were  not  taken  in  fac-siinile,  but 
are  merely  transcripts. 


XIV. 

On  the  Indian  and  Arabian  Divisions  of  the 

Zodiac. 


[From  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix.  p.  323 — 37B.    Calcutta,  1807- 

4to.] 


The  researches^  of  which  the  result  is  here  laid  before 
the  Asiatic  Society,  were  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
eiflcertaimng  correctly  the  particular  stars,  which  give  names 
to  the  Indian  divisions  of  the  zodiac.  The  inquiry  has,  at 
intervals,  been  relinquished  and  resumed:  it  was  indeed 
attended  with  considerable  difficulties.  None  of  the  native 
astronomers,  whom  I  consulted,  were  able  to  point  out,  in 
the  heavens,  all  the  asterisms  for  which  they  had  names : 
it  became,  therefore,  necessary  to  recur  to  their  books,  in 
which  the  positions  of  the  principal  stars  are  given.  Here 
a  fresh  difficulty  arose  from  the  real  or  the  seeming  dis- 
agreement of  the  place  of  a  star,  with  the  division  of  the 
zodiac,  to  which  it  was  referred ;  and  I  was  led  from  the 
consideration  of  this  and  of  other  apparent  contradictions, 
to  compare  carefully  the  places  assigned  by  the  Hindus  to 
their  micshatras,  with  the  positions  of  the  lunar  mansions, 
as  determined  by  the  Arabian  astronomers.  After  repeated 
examination  of  this  subject,  with  the  aid  affi>rded  by  the 
labours  of  those  who  have  preceded  me  in  the  same  in- 
quiry, I  now  venture  to  offer  to  the  perusal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  the  following  remarks,  with  the  hope  that  they 
"will  be  found  to  contain  a  correct  ascertainment  of  the  stars 
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by  which  the  Hindus  have  been  long  accustomed  to  tnOB 
the  moon's  path.  t 

The  question^  which  I  proposed  to  myself  for  inyarflr 
gatiooy  appeared  to  me  important,  and  deserving  of  Ipii 
labour  bestowed  upon  it,  as  obviously  essential  towards  t 
knowledge  of  Indian  astronomy,  and  as  tending  to  deta^ 
mine  another  question ;  namely,  whether  the  Indian  9m 
Arabian  divisions  of  the  zodiac  had  a  common  origin.  Sr 
William  Jones  thought  that  they  had  not ;  I  incline  m 
the  contrary  opinion.  The  coincidence  appears  to  me  ttl 
exact,  in  most  instances,  to  be  the  effect  of  chance :  Si 
others,  the  differences  are  only  such  as  to  authorize  the  tb^ 
mark,  that  the  nation,  which  borrowed  from  the  otherylHi 
not  copied  with  servility.  I  apprehend  that  it  must  iMril 
been  the  Arabs  who  adopted  (with  slight  variations)  a  &tm 
sion  of  the  zodiac  familiar  to  the  Hindus.  This,  at  leM| 
seems  to  be  more  probable  than  the  supposition,  that 
Indians  received  their  system  from  the  Arabians :  we  kiiM| 
that  the  Hindus  have  preserved  the  memory  of  a 
situation  of  the  Colnres,  compared  to  constellations,  whfaHl^ 
mark  divisions  of  the  zodiac  in  their  astronomy ;  but  lii| 
similar  trace  i-emains  of  the  use  of  the  lunar  mansioiia,iiMI 
divisions  of  the  zodiac,  among  the  Arabs,  in  so  very 
times. 

It  will  be  found,  that  I  differ  much  from  Sir  Willi 
Jones  in  regard  to  the  stars  constituting  the  asterismsji 
Indian  astronomy.    On  this,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
the  reader,  that  Sir  William  Jones  stated  only  a 
jecture  founded  on  a  consideration  of  the  figure  of 
nacshatra  and  the  number  of  its  stars,  compared 
those  actually  situated  near  the  division  of  the  ecliptic^ 
which  the  ruzcskatra  gives  name.     He  was  not  ap: 
that  the  Hindus  themselves  place  some  of  these  co 
tbns  far  out  of  tlie  limits  of  the  zodiac. 
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I  shall  examine  the  several  nacshatras  and  lunar  man- 
sions in  their  order ;  previously  quoting  from  the  Hindu 
astronomers,  the  positions  assigned  to  the  principal  star, 
termed  the  ySgatara,  This,  according  to  Brahmegupta, 
(as  cited  by  LacshmIdAsa  in  his  commentary  on  the  Sir6- 
mani,)  or  according  to  the  Brahme  siddhanta  (cited  by 
Bh^dhara,  is  the  brightest  star  of  each  cluster.  But 
the  Surya  siddhanta  specifies  the  relative  situation  of  the 
Yogatara  in  respect  of  the  other  stars ;  and  that  does  not 
always  agree  with  the  position  of  the  most  conspicuous 
star. 

The  number  of  stars  in  each  asterism,  and'  the  figure 
under  which  the  asterism  is  represented,  are  specified  by 
Hindu  astronomers:  particularly  by  SrIpati  in  the 
Ratnamala,  These,  with  the  positions  of  the  stars  rela- 
tively to  the  ecliptic,  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed  table. 
It  contains  the  whole  purport  of  many  obscure  and  almost 
enigmatical  verses,  of  which  a  verbal  translation  would  be 
nearly  as  unintelligible  to  the  EngUsh  reader  as  the  original 
text. 

The  authorities,  on  which  I  have  chiefly  relied,  because 
they  are  universally  received  by  Indian  astronomers,  are  the 
Surya  siddhanta,  Siromaniy  and  Graha  Idghava.  They 
have  been  carefully  examined,  comparing  at  the  same  time 
several  commentaries.  The  Ratnamala  of  Sal  pa  ti  is 
cited  for  the  figures  of  the  asterisms  ;  and  the  same  passage 
had  been  noticed  by  Sir  William  Jones.*  It  agrees 
nearly  with  the  text  of  VAsisnf 'ha  cited  by  MuNisw ara, 
and  is  confirmed  in  most  instances  by  the  Muh^rta  chinta- 
mani.  The  same  authority,  confirmed  with  rare  exceptions 
by  VASisHf'HA,  SAcALYA,  and  the  Abharana,  is  quoted 
for  the  number  of  stars  in  each  asterism^     The  works  of 


As.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  294. 
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Brahmegupta  have  not  been  accessible  to  me  :  but  the 
Marichiy  an  excellent  commentary  on  the  Siddhanta  Uri' 
mani,  by  MunIswara,  adduces  from  that  author  a  state- 
ment of  the  positions  of  the  stars ;  and  remarks,  that  it 
is  founded  on  the  Brahme  siddhanta^  contained  in  the 
Vishnudhermottara,*  Accordingly,  I  have  found  the  same 
passage  in  the  Brahme  siddhanta,  and  verified  it  by  the 
gloss  entitled  Vasana ;  and  I,  therefore,  use  the  quotation 
without  distrust.  Later  authorities,  whose  statements  coin- 
cide exactly  with  some  of  the  preceding  (as  Cam alAcara 
in  the  Tatwavivica)  would  be  needlessly  inserted  :  but  one 
(MunIswara  in  the  Siddhanta  sarvabhauma),  exhibiting 
the  position  of  the  stars  differently,  is  quoted  in  the  an- 
nexed table. 

The  manner  of  observing  the  places  of  the  stars  is  not 
explained  in  the  original  works  first  cited.  The  Surya 
siddhanta  only  hints  briefly,  *  that  the  astronomer  should 
frame  a  sphere,  and  examine  the  apparent  longitude  and 
latitude,  t*  Commentators,  J  remarking  on  this  passage, 
describe  the  manner  of  making  the  observation :  and  the  same 
description  occurs,  with  little  variation,  in  commentaries  on 
the  SiT6mani,\  They  direct  a  spherical  instrument  (G^ 
lay  antra)  to  be  constructed,  according  to  instructions  con- 
tained in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  text.  This,  as  will  be 
hereafter  shewn,  is  precisely  an  armillary  sphere.  An  ad- 
ditional circle  graduated  for  degrees  and  minutes,  is  di- 
rected to  be  suspended  on  the  pins  of  the  axis  as  pivots. 


*  Another  'Brahme  siddhdnia  is  entitled  the  Sdcalya  sanhitd,  Tlie 
author  of  the  Marichi,  therefore,  distinguishes  the  one  to  which  he 
refers. 

t  Sp^hutavicshcpa  and  Sp^hutadhruvaca  ;  which  will  be  explained 
further  on. 

X  Ranganat'ha  and  BhOohara. 

§  In  the  f'dsand  hhdshya  and  in  the  Marichi, 
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It  is  named  Vedhavalaya  or  iDtersectingcircle^  and  appears 
to  be  a  circle  of  declination.  After  noticing  this  addition 
to  the  instrument,  the  instructions  proceed  to  the  rectifying 
of  the  Gdlayantray  or  armillaiy  sphere,  which  is  to  be 
placed,  so  that  the  axis  shall  point  to  the  pole,  and  the 
horizon  be  true  by  a  water-level. 

The  instrument  being  thus  placed,  the  observer  is  in- 
structed to  look  at  the  star  Revati  through  a  sight  fitted 
to  an  orifice  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere ;  and  having 
found  the  star,  to  adjust  by  it  the  end  of  the  sign  Pisces 
on  the  ecliptic.  The  observer  is  then  to  look,  through  the 
sight,  at  the  yoga  star  of  Aswini,  or  at  some  other  pro- 
posed object ;  and  to  bring  the  moveable  circle  of  decli- 
nation over  it.  The  distance  in  degrees,  from  the  inter- 
section of  this  circle  and  ecliptic,  to  the  end  of  Mina  or 
Pisces,  is  its  longitude  {dhruvaca)  in  degrees;  and  the 
number  of  degrees  on  the  moveable  circle  of  declination, 
from  the  same  intersection  to  the  place  of  the  star,  is  its 
latitude  (vicshepa)  north  or  south.* 

The  commentators  +  further  remark,  that  *  the  latitude, 
so  found,  is  {sp*huia)  apparent,  being  the  place  intercepted 
between  the  star  and  the  ecliptic,  on  a  circle  passing 
through  the  poles ;  but  the  true  latitude  {asp^huta)  is  found 
on  a  circle  hung  upon  the  poles  of  the  celestial  sphere,  as 
directed  in  another  place.'  The  longitude,  found  as  above 
directed,  is,  in  Uke  manner,  the  space  intercepted  between 
the  origin  of  the  ecliptic  and  a  circle  of  declination  passing 

*  Father  PItau,  and,  after  him,  Baili.y,  for  reasons  stated  by 
them  (Uranol.  Dissert.  2.  2.  Ast.  Ane.  p.  428.),  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  ancient  astronomers  referred  stars  to  the  equator ;  and  that  Eu- 
DOXUB  and  HiPPAROHUS  must  be  so  understood,  when  speaking  of  the 
long^itudes  of  stars.  Perhaps  the  Greek  astronomers,  like  the  Hindus, 
reckoned  longitudes  upon  the  ecliptic  intersected  by  circles  of  decli- 
nation, in  the  manner  which  has  been  here  explained. 

t  BhOvhara  is  the  most  explicit  on  this  point. 
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through  the  star :  differing,  consequently^  from  the  true 
longitude.  The  same  commentators  add,  that  the  l<Nigi- 
tudes  and  latitudes,  exhibited  in  the  text,  are  of  the  de- 
scription thus  explained :  and  those,  which  are  stated  in 
the  Swi/a  siddhdnta,  are  expressly  affirmed  to  be  adapted 
to  the  time  when  the  equinox  did  not  differ  from  the  origin 
of  the  ecliptic  in  the  beginning  of  Mesha. 

It  is  obvious,  that,  if  the  commentators  have  rightly 
understood  the  text  of  their  authors,  the  latitudes  and  lon- 
gitudes there  given,  require  correction.  It  vrill  indeed 
appear,  in  the  progress  of  this  inquiry,  that  the  positions 
of  stars  distant  from  the  ecUptic,  as  there  given,  do  not 
exactly  correspond  with  the  true  latitudes  and  longitudes 
of  the  stars  supposed  to  be  intended :  and  the  disagree- 
ment may  be  accounted  for,  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
observations  having  been  made  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed. 

Another  mode  of  obseiTation  is  taught  in  the  SiddhatUa 
sujidara,  cited  and  expounded  by  the  author  of  the  Sid- 
dhanta  sarvabhauma,  *  A  tube,  adapted  to  the  summit  of  a 
gnomon,  is  directed  towards  the  star  on  the  meridian :  and 
the  line  of  the  tube,  pointed  to  the  star,  is  prolonged  by  a 
thread  to  the  ground.  The  line  from  the  summit  of  the 
gnomon  to  the  base  is  the  hypotenuse ;  the  height  of  the 
gnomon  is  the  perpendicular ;  and  its  distance  from  the 
extremity  of  the  thread  is  the  base  of  the  triangle.  Ther^ 
fore,  as  the  hypotenuse  is  to  its  base,  so  is  the  radius  to  a 
base,  from  which  the  sine  of  the  angle,  and  consequently 
the  angle  itself,  are  known.  If  it  exceed  the  latitude,  the 
declination  is  south ;  or,  if  the  contrary,  it  is  north.  The 
right  ascension  of  the  star  is  ascertained  by  calculation 
from  the  hour  of  the  night,  and  from  the  right  ascension  of 
the  sun  for  that  time.  The  declination  of  the  correspond- 
ing point  of  the  ecliptic  being  found^  the  sum  or  difference 
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of  the  declinations,  according  as  they  are  of  the  same  or  of 
different  denominations,  is  the  distance  of  the  star  from  the 
ecliptic.  The  longitude  of  the  same  point  is  computed; 
and  from  these  elements,  with  the  actual  precession  of  the 
equinox,  may  be  calculated  the  true  longitude  of  the  star ; 
as  also  its  latitude  on  a  circle  passing  through  the  poles  of 
the  ecliptic/ 

Such,  if  I  have  rightly  comprehended  the  meaning  in  a 
single  and  not  very  accurate  copy  of  the  text,  is  the  purport  of 
the  directions  given  in  the  Siddhanta  sundara  and  sarvor 
bhauma:  the  only  works  in  which  the  true  latitudes  and  lon- 
gitudes of  the  stars  are  attempted  to  be  given.  All  the  rest 
exhibit  the  longitude  of  the  star's  circle  of  declination,  and 
its  distance  from  the  ecliptic  measured  on  that  circle. 

I  suppose  the  original  observations,  of  which  the  result 
is  copied  from  Brahmegupta  and  the  Surya  siddhanta, 
with  little  variation,  by  successive  authors,  to  have  been 
made  about  the  time,  when  the  vernal  equinox  was  near 
the  first  degree  of  Mesha.*  The  pole  then  was  nearly 
seventeen  degrees  and  a  quarter  from  its  present  position, 
and  stood  a  httle  beyond  the  star  near  the  ear  of  the 
Cameleopard.  On  this  supposition  it  will  be  accordingly 
found,  that  the  assigned  places  of  the  nacs/iatras  are  easily 
reconcileable  to  the  positions  of  stars  likely  to  be  meant. 

I  shall  here  remark,  that  the  notion  of  a  polar  star,  com- 
mon to  the  Indian  and  Grecian  celestial  spheres,  implies 
considerable  antiquity.  It  cannot  have  been  taken  from 
our  present  pole-star  (aUrsae  minoris),  which,  as  Mons. 
Bailly  has  observed,^  was  remote  from  the  pole,  when 

•  Brahmegupta  wrote  soon  af^er  that  period;  and  the  Sdrya 
siddfianta  is  probably  a  work  of  nearly  the  same  age.  Mr.  Bbntlby 
considers  it  as  more  modern  (As.  Res.,  vol.  vi.):  it  certainly  cannot 
be  more  ancient ;  for  the  equinox  must  have  past  the  beginning  of 
Mhha,  or  have  been  near  it,  when  that  work  was  composed. 

t  Astronomic  A  ncienne,  p.  511. 
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EuDoxus  described  the  sphere;  at  which  tune,  accordii^ 
to  the  quotation  of  Hipp  arch  us,  there  was  a  star  situated 
at  the  pole  of  the  world.*  Bailly  conjectures,  as  the 
intermediate  stars  of  the  sixth  magnitude  are  too  small  to 
have  designated  the  pole,  that  %  Draconis  was  the  star 
meant  by  Eudoxus,  which  had  been  at  its  greatest  ap- 
proximation to  the  pole,  UtUe  more  than  four  degrees  from 
it,  about  1326  years  before  Christ  It  must  have  been 
distant,  between  seven  and  eight  degrees  of  a  great  circle, 
when  Eudoxus  wrote.  Possibly  the  great  star  in  the 
Dragon  (a  Draconis),  which  is  situated  very  near  to  the 
circle  described  by  the  north  pole  round  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic,  had  been  previously  designated  as  the  polar  star. 
It  was  within  one  degree  of  the  north  pole  about  2836  years 
before  Christ.  As  we  know,  that  the  idea  could  not  be 
taken  from  the  star  in  the  tail  of  Ursa  minor,  we  are  forced 
to  choose  between  Bailly's  conjecture  or  the  supposition 
of  a  still  greater  antiquity.  I  should,  therefore,  be  incUned 
to  extend  to  the  Indian  sphere,  his  conjecture  respecting 
that  of  Eudoxus. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  compare  the  nacshatras  with  the 
manzils  of  the  moon,  or  lunar  mansions. 

I.  Aswinty  now  the  first  nacshatraj  but  anciently  the  last 
but  one,  probably  obtained  its  present  situation  at  the  head 
of  the  Indian  asterisms,  when  the  beginning  of  the  zodiac 
was  referred  to  the  first  degree  of  Mesha,  or  the  Ram,  on 
the  Hindu  sphere.  As  measuring  a  portion  of  the  zodiac, 
it  occupies  the  first  13®  20'  oS  Mesha:  and  its  beginning 
follows  immediately  after  the  principal  star  in  the  last 
nacshatra  (Revatt),  reckoned,  by  some  exactly,  by  others 
nearly,  opposite  to  the  very  conspicuous  one,  which  forms 
the  fourteenth   asterism.     Considered  as  a  constellation, 

*  HippARCHUs,  Comment,  on  Aratus,  lib.  i.  p.  179. 
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Aiwini  comprises  three  stars  figured  as  a  horse's  head ; 
and  the  principal,  which  is  also  the  northern  one,  is  stated 
by  all  ancient  authorities,  in  10^  N.  and  8^  E.  from  the 
beginning  of  Mesha. 

The  first  manzil,  or  lunar  mansion,  according  to  the 
Arabs,  is  entitled  Sheraian,  (by  the  Persians  corruptly 
called,  as  in  the  oblique  case,  SheraiainX  and  comprises 
two  stars  of  the  third  magnitude  on  the  head  of  Aries,  in 
lat.  6^  36'  and  7^  51'  N.,  and  long.  26^  13'  and  2r  7'.* 
With  the  addition  of  a  third,  also  in  the  head  of  the  Ram, 
the  asterism  is  denominated  Ashrat.  The  bright  star  of 
the  second  or  third  magnitude  which  is  out  of  the  figure  of 
the  Ram,  according  to  Ulugh  beg,  but  on  the  nose 
according  to  Hipparchus  cited  by  this  author  from  Pto- 
lemy, is  determined  Natih:  it  is  placed  in  lat.  9®  30'  N. 
and  long.  1 '  0^  43',  and  is  apparently  the  same  with  the 
principal  star  in  the  Indian  asterism;  for  Mu hammed  of 
Tizin,  in  his  table  of  declination  and  right  ascension,  ex- 
pressly terms  it  the  first  star  of  the  Skeratain.f 

M^Luy  panelits,  consulted  by  me,  have  concurred  in  point- 
ing to  the  three  bright  stars  in  the  head  of  Aries  (a  j3  and  y) 
for  the  Indian  constellation  Aswini.  The  first  star  of 
Aries  (a)  was  also  shown  to  Dr.  Hunter,  at  Ujjayini, 
for  the  principal  one  in  this  asterism;  and  Mr.  Davis j; 
states  the  other  two,  as  those  which  were  pointed  out  to 
him  by  a  skilfiil  native  astronomer,  for  the  stars  that  dis- 
tinguish Aswini.  The  same  three  stars,  but  with  the  addi- 
tion of  three  others,  were  indicated  to  Le  Gen  til,  for  this 
constellation.  §     I  entertain,  therefore,  no  doubt,  that  Sir 


*  Hyde's  Ulugh  beo,  p.  58. 

t  Hyde's  Com.  on  Uluoh  beg'«  tables,  p.  97. 

I  As,  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  226. 

§  Mem.  Acad.  Scion.,  1772,  P.  ii.,  p.  209. 
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William  Jones*  was  right  in  placing  the  three  stars  of 
Aswini  in^  and  near^  the  head  of  the  Ram ;  and  it  is  eyident, 
that  the  first  nacshatra  of  the  Hindus  is  here  rightly  deter- 
mined, in  exact  conformity  with  the  first  limar  mansion  of  the 
Arabs ;  although  the  longitude  of  a  Arietis  exceed,  by  half  a 
degree^  that  which  is  deduced,  for  the  end  of  Aswini,  from  the 
supposed  situation  of  the  Virgin's  spike  opposite  to  the  be- 
ginning of  this  nacshatra;  and  although  its  circle  of  decli- 
nation be  13^  instead  of  8^  from  the  principal  star  in  JRivati, 
II.  Sharanij  the   second    Indian  asterism,    comprises 
three  stars  figured  by  the  Y6ni  or  pudendum  muliebre:  and 
all    ancient   authorities   concur  in   placing   the    principal 
and  southern  star  of  this  nacshatra  in  12^  N.     The  second 
manzil,  entitled  Butain,  is  placed  by  Ulugh  BEcf  in 
lat.  1°  12   and  3°  12  ;  and  this  cannot  possibly  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  Hindu  constellation.     But  Muhammed  of 
TizinyX  assigns  to  the  bright  star  o(  Sutain  a  declination 
of  23°  N.  exceeding  by  nearly  2°  the  declination  allotted 
by  him  to  Natih,  or  his  first  star  in  S/teraiain.     This 
agiees  with  the  difference  between  the  principal  stars  of 
Aswini  and  Bharani;  and  it  may  be  inferred,  that  some 
among  the  Muhammedan  astronomers  have  concurred  with 
the  Hindus,  in  referring  the  second  constellation  to  stars 
that  foim  Musca.     There  were  no  good  grounds  for  sup- 
posing Bharani  to  correspond  with  three  stars  on  the  tail 
of  the  Ram  ;  §  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  stars,  which 
compose  this  nacshatra,  have  been  rightly  indicated  to  me, 
as  three  in  Musca,  forming  a  triangle  almost  equilateral : 
their  brightness,  and  their  equal  distance  from  the  first  and 
third  asterisms,  corroborate  this  opinion,  which  will   be 
confirmed  by  showing,  as  will  be  done  in  the  progress  of 


•  As.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  298.  t  Hyde,  p.  HI. 

J  See  IIydk*8  Coniincntaiy,  p.  97.         §  As.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  298. 
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this  comparison,  that  the  nacshatras  are  not  restricted  to 
the  hmits  of  the  zodiac. 

III.  Crtttica,  now  the  third,  but  formerly  the  first, 
nacshatra,  consists  of  six  stars  figured  as  a  knife  or  razor, 
and  the  principal  and  southern  star  is  placed  in  4i^  or  5^  N. 
and  in  65  sixths  of  degrees  (or  10^  50 )  firom  its  own  com- 
mencement, according  to  the  Surya  siddhantUf  or  37^  28^  to 
38^  from  the  beginning  of  Mistiay  according  to  the  Sid^ 
dhanta  iirSmani,  and  Graha  laghava^  respectively.  This 
longitude  of  the  circle  of  declination  corresponds  nearly 
with  that  of  the  bright  star  in  the  Pleiades,  which  is  40^  of 
longitude  distant  from  the  principal  star  of  Revati. 

The  stars  indicated  by  Ulugh  beg  for  Thurayyoj  also 
correspond  exactly  with  the  Pleiades;  and  these  were 
pointed  out  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries,*  as  they  have  since 
been  to  every  other  inquirer,  for  the  third  nacsluitra.  If 
any  doubt  existed,  Mythology  might  assist  in  determining 
the  question;  for  the  Critticas  are  six  nymphs,  who  nursed 
So  AND  A,  the  god  of  war,  named  from  these,  his  foster 
mothers,  CARTiciYA  or  ShanmAtura. 

IV.  We  retain  on  our  celestial  globes  the  Arabic  name 
of  the  fourth  lunar  mansion  Deharan  (or  with  the  article, 
Aldebaran):  appUed  by  us,  however,  exclusively  to  the 
bright  star  called  the  Bull's-eye ;  and  which  is  unquestion- 
ably the  same  with  the  principal  and  eastern  star  otRShini, 
placed  in  4^""  or  5""  S.  and  494""  E.  by  the  Hindu  writers 
on  Astronomy.  This  nacshatra^  figured  as  a  wheeled  car- 
riage, comprises  five  stars,  out  of  the  seven  which  the  Greeks 
named  the  Hyades.  The  Arabs,  however,  like  the  Hindus, 
reckon  five  stars  only  in  the  asterism;  and  Sir  William 
Jones  rightly  supposed  them  to  be  in  the  head  and  neck 
of  the  Bull ;  they  probably  are  a  />  7  ^  e  Tauri,  agreeably  to 
Mons.  Bailly's  conjecture.+ 

*  CosTARD^a  Hist,  of  Astr.,  p.  51.     Bailly's  Astr.  Ind.,  p.  131, 
t  Astr.  Ind.,  p.  129. 
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Hindu  astronomers  define  a  point  in  this  constellation, 
of  some  importance  in  their  fanciful  astrology.  According 
to  the  Surya  siddhanta,  when  a  planet  is  in  the  7th  de- 
gree of  Vrisha  (Taurus)  and  has  more  than  two  degrees 
of  south  latitude,  or,  as  commentators  expound  the  pas- 
sage, 2^  40' ;  the  planet  is  said  to  cut  the  cart  of  R6hini, 
This  is  denominated  sc^caiabheda,  or  the  section  of  the 
wain.  Lalla  and  the  Graka  laghava  give  nearly  the 
same  definition ;  and  it  is  added  in  the  work  last  men- 
tioned, that,  when  Mars,  Saturn,  and  the  Moon,  are  in 
that  position  (which  occurs,  in  regard  to  the  moon,  when 
the  node  is  eight  nacshatras  distant  fix)m  Punarvasu,  and 
might  happen  in  regard  to  the  rest  during  another  ynga\ 
the  world  is  involved  in  great  calamity.  Accordingly,  the 
purdiias  contain  a  legendary  story  of  Dasarat'ha's  dis- 
suading Saturn  from  so  traversing  the  constellation  i{<$Atiil. 

v.  Mrigasiras,  the  fifth  nacshatra,  represented  by  an 
antelope's  head,  contains  three  stars ;  the  same  which  con- 
stitute the  fifth  lunar  mansion  Hakah  ;  for  the  distance  of 
10^  S.  assigned  to  the  northern  star  of  this  nacskati'a,  will 
agree  with  no  other  but  one  of  the  three  in  the  head  of 
Orion.  The  difference  of  longitude  (24^  to  264^)  from 
Crittica  corresponds  with  sufficient  exactness ;  and  so  does 
the  longitude  of  its  circle  of  declination  (62°  to  63*^)  from 
the  end  of  Rcvati;  since  the  true  longitude  of  x  Ononis, 
from  the  principal  star  in  Revati  (i  Piscium),  is  63  i°.  It 
was  a  mistake  to  suppose  this  asterism  to  comprise  stars  in 
the  feet  of  Gemini,  or  in  the  Galaxy.* 

VI.  Ardra,  the  sixth  nacshatra,  consists  of  a  single 
bright  star,  described  as  a  gem,  and  placed  in  9°  S.  by 
one  authority,  but  in  11°  by  others,  and  at  the  distance  of 
4i°  to  4°  in  longitude  from  the  last  asterism.  This  indi- 
cates the  star  in  the  shoulder  of  Orion  (a  Ononis);  not,  as 

•  A 8.  Res,,  vol.  ii.  p.  298. 
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was  conjectured  by  Sir  Willam  Jones,  the  star  in  the 
knee  of  Pollux.* 

The  sixth  lunar  mansion  is  named  by  the  Arabs,  Han&h ; 
and  comprises  two  stars  in  the  feet  of  the  second  Twin, 
according  to  Ulugh  beg,  though  others  make  it  to  be 
his  shoulder. t  Muhammed  of  Tizin  allots  five  stars  to 
this  constellation ;  and  the  Kdmks^  among  various  mean- 
ings of  Hanahj  says,  that  it  is  a  name  for  five  stars  in  the 
left  arm  of  Orion ;  remarking,  also,  that  the  lunar  man- 
sion is  named  Tahayiy  comprising  three  stars  called 
Tahyat.  Either  way,  however,  the  Indian  and  Arabian 
asterisms  appear  in  this  instance  irreconcileable. 

VII.  The  seventh  nacshatruj  entitled  PunarvasUf  and 
represented  by  a  house,  or,  according  to  a  Sanscrit  work 
cited  by  Sir  William  Jones,^:  a  bow,  is  stated  by  astro- 
nomers as  including  four  stars,  among  which  the  principal 
and  eastern  one  is  30^  or  32^  from  the  fifth  asterism ;  but 
placed  by  all  authorities  in  6^  N.  This  agrees  witli 
(/3  Geminorum)  one  of  the  two  stars  in  the  heads  of  the 
Twins,  which  together  constitute  tlie  seventh  lunar  mansion 
Zirauj  according  to  Muhammed  of  Tus  and  Muhammed 
of  Tizin  and  other  Arabian  authorities.^ 

It  appears  from  a  rule  of  Sanscrit  grammar,||  that  Pu" 
fuirvastif  as  a  name  for  a  constellation,  is  properly  dual, 
implying,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  two  stars.  On  this 
ground,  a  conjecture  may  be  raised,  that  Punarvasu  ori- 
ginally comprised  two  stars,  though  four  are  now  assigned 
to  it.  Accordingly,  that  number  is  retained  in  the  Sacalya 
sanhitd. 

It  may   be  further  observed,  that  the  seventh  lunar 


•  As.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  298.  f  Hyde,  Com.  p.  7  and  44. 

{  As.  Res.,  vol,  ii.  p.  295.  §  Hydr  on  Uluoh  beo,  p.  43. 

Pacini,  1.  ii.  63. 
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mansion  of  the  Arabs  is  named  Zira6>  ul  ased  accordmg  to 
jAUHARf  and  others  cited  by  Hyde;*  and  that  iheKamus 
makes  this  term  to  be  the  name  of  eight  stars  in  the  form 
of  a  bow. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  agreement  of  the  Indian  and  Ara- 
bian constellations  is  here  apparent,  notwithstanding  a 
variation  in  the  number  of  the  stars ;  and  I  conclude,  that 
Punarvasu  comprises,  conformably  with  Sir  William 
Jones's  supposition,t  stars  in  the  heads  of  the  twins; 
viz.  a,  |3,  Geminorum ;  and  which  were  indicated  to  Dr. 
Hunter  by  a  Hindu  astronomer  at  Ujjayini:  to  which, 
perhaps,  d  and  t  may  be  added  to  complete  the  number  of 
four. 

VIII.  Pushyay  the  eighth  asterism,  is  described  as  an 
arrow ;  and  consists  of  three  stars,  the  chief  of  which, 
being  also  the  middlemost,  has  no  latitude,  and  is  12^  or 
13^  distant  from  the  seventh  asterism,  being  placed  by 
Hindu  astronomers  in  106^  of  longitude.  This  is  evidently 
i'Cancri ;  and  does  not  differ  widely  from  the  eighth  lunar 
mansion  Nethrah^  which,  according  to  Ulugh  beg  and 
others,!  consists  of  two  stars,  including  the  nebula  of 
Cancer.  The  Indian  constellation  comprises  two  other 
stars,  besides  i  Cancri,  which  are  perhaps  y  and  0  of  the 
same  constellation  ;  and  Sir  William  Jones's  conjecture, 
that  it  consists  of  stars  in  the  body  and  claws  of  Cancer, 
was  not  far  from  the  truth. 

IX.  The  ninth  asterism,  Ailisha^  contains  five  stars 
figured  as  a  potter's  wheel,  and  of  which  the  principal 
or  eastern  one  is  placed  in  7°  S.,  and  according  to  different 
tables,  107^  lOS"",  or  109%  E.  This  appears  to  be  intended 
for  the  bright  star  in  the  southern  claw  of  Cancer  (  a  Cancri), 


•  Com.  on  Umioh  bko,  p.  44.  f  As.  Kes.,  vol.  ii.  p.  299. 

X  Hyde's  Com.,  p.  45. 
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and  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  lunar  mansion  Tarfox 
Tarfakf  which  comprises  two  stars*  near  the  hon's  eye; 
the  northernmost  being  placed  byMuHAMMED  of  Tiztn 
in  24°  of  N.  declination,  f  The  Jesuit  missionaries,  if 
rightly  quoted  by  Costard, J  made  AsUsha  correspond 
with  the  bright  stai*s  in  the  heads  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
together  with  Procyon.  This  is  evidently  erroneous.  Sir 
William  Jones's  supposition  that  Aslesha  might  answer 
to  the  face  and  name  of  Leo,  nearly  concurs  with  the 
Arabian  determination  of  this  lunar  mansion,  but  disagrees 
with  the  place  assigned  to  the  stars  by  Hindu  astronomers. 
Bailly  committed  the  same  mistake,  when  he  affirmed, 
that  AsUsha  is  the  lion's  head.^ 

X.  The  tenth  asterism,  Magka,  contains,  like  the  last, 
five  stars  ;  but  which  are  figured  as  a  house.  The  princi- 
pal or  southern  one  has  no  latitude ;  and,  according  to  all 
authorities,  has  129°  longitude.  This  is  evidently  Regulus 
(a  Leonis) :  which  is  exactly  129F  distant  firom  the  last  star 
in  Revati. 

According  to  the  Jesuits  cited  by  Costard,  Magha 
answers  to  the  Lion's  mane  and  heart ;  and  the  tenth 
lunar  mansion  of  the  Arabians,  Jebhah^  comprises  three 
(some  say  four)  stars,  nearly  in  the  longitude  of  the  lion's 
heart.||  In  this  instance,  therefore,  the  Indian  and  Arabian 
divisions  of  the  zodiac  coincide :  and  it  is  owing  to  an 
oversight,  that  Sir  William  Jones  states  the  nacshatra 
as  composed  of  stars  in  the  lion's  leg  and  haunch.  It 
appears  to  consist  of  a  7  ^  »  and  v  Leonis. 

XI.  Two  stars,  constituting  the  eleventh  nacshatra^  or 
preceding  P'kalguniy  which  is  represented  by  a  couch  or 


•  Hyde's  Com.,  p.8.  t  Hyde's  Com.,  p.  101 

I  Hist,  of  Astr.,  p.  51.  §  Astr.  Ind.,  p.  328. 

II  Hyde's  Uluoh  bkg,  p.7"i»  und  Com.,  p.  4G. 
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bedstead,  are  determined  by  the  place  of  the  chief  star 
(the  Dorthemmost  according  to  the  Sdrya  giddhanta)  in  12'' 
N.  and  144'' E.  or,  according  to  Brahmegupta,  the 
Sirdmani  and  the  Graha  Idghava  147*^  or  148^  E.  They 
are  probably  i  and  6  Leonis :  the  same  which  form  the 
luiiar  mansion  Zuhrak  or  Khertan.* 

It  may  be  conjectured,  that  Brahmegupta  and  BhJLs- 
cara  selected  the  southern  for  the  principal  star;  while 
the  Surya  siddhanta  took  the  northern :  hence  the  latitodei 
stated  by  those  several  Hindu  authorities,  is  the  mean 
between  both  stars  ;  and  the  difference  of  longitude,  com- 
pared to  the  preceding  and  subsequent  asterisms,  may  be 
exactly  reconciled  upon  this  supposition. 

XII.  Two  other  stars,  constituting  the  twelfth  nacshatra, 
or  following  P'halguniy  which  is  likewise  figured  as  a  bed, 
are  ascertained  by  the  place  of  one  of  them  (the  northern- 
most) 13°  N.  and  Idd""  £.  This  indicates  0  Leonis;  the 
same  which  singly  constitutes  the  Arabian  lunar  mansioa 
Serf  ah, f  though  Muhammed  of  Tizin  seems  to  hint 
that  it  consists  of  more  than  one  star.j:  By  an  error  re- 
garding the  origin  of  the  ecliptic  on  the  Indian  sphere.  Sir 
William  Jones  refers  to  the  preceding  nacshatra,  the 
principal  star  of  this  asterism. 

XIII.  HastOy  the  thirteenth  nacshatra,  has  the  name 
and  figure  of  a  hand ;  and  is  suitably  made  to  contain 
five  stars.  The  principal  one,  towards  the  west,  next  to 
the  north-western  star,  is  placed  according  to  all  authori- 
ties in  11°  and  170°  E.  This  can  only  belong  to  the  cc«- 
stellation  Corvus :  and  accordingly  five  stars  in  that  con- 
stellation (a0  yi  e  Corvi),  have  been  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Hindu  astronomers  for  this  nacshatra. 


•  Hydk'sUluoh  beo,  p.  76»  and  Com.,  p.  47. 
t  Hyde's  Uluoh  beg,  p.  78,  and  Com.,  p.  47. 
X  Hyde,  p.  102. 
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Awwa,  the  thirteenth  lunar  mansion  of  the  Arabs,  is 
described  as  containing  the  same  number  of  stars,  situated 
under  Virgo,  and  so  disposed  as  to  resemble  the  letter  Alif. 
They  are  placed  by  Ulugh  beg  in  the  wing.* 

In  this  instance  the  Indian  and  Arabian  divisions  of  the 
zodiac  have  nothing  in  common  but  the  number  of  stars 
and  their  agreement  of  longitude.  It  appears,  however, 
firom  a  passage  cited  from  S6Fi  by  HYDE,t  that  the  Arabs 
have  also  considered  the  constellation  of  Corvus  as  a  man- 
sion of  the  moon. 

XIV.  The  fourteenth  nacshatra,  figured  as  a  pearl,  is  a 
single  star  named  Ckitra.  It  is  placed  by  the  Sdrya 
siddhanta  in  2^  S.  and  180^  E.,  and  by  Brahmegupta, 
the  SirSmaAi  and  Graha  laghava^  in  1|^  or  2^  S.  and 
183o  E.  This  agrees  with  the  Virgin's  spike  (<*  Virginis ;) 
and  Hindu  astronomers  have  always  pointed  out  that  star 
for  Ckitra.  The  same  star  constitutes  the  fourteenth  lunar 
mansion  of  the  Arabs,  named  from  it  Sitnac  ul  aazil.  Le 
Gentil's  conjecture,!  that  the  fourteenth  nac^Aa^ra  com- 
prises the  two  stars  ^and  e  Virginis,  was  entirely  erroneous. 
And  Mons.  Bailly  was  equally  incorrect  in  placing  B 
Virginis  in  the  middle  of  this  asterism.  § 

XV.  Another  single  star  constitutes  the  fifteenth  nac- 
shatra, Swatiy  represented  by  a  coral  bead.  The  SHrya 
siddhanta^  Brahmegupta,  the  SirSmani  and  Graha 
laghava,  concur  in  placing  it  in  37^  N.  They  differ  one 
degree  in  the  longitude  of  its  circle  of  declination ;  three  of 
these  authorities  making  it  199^,  and  the  other  198^. 

The  only  conspicuous  star,  nearly  in  the  situation  thus 
assigned  to  Swati,  (and  the  Indian  astronomers  would 
hardly  travel  so  far  from  the  zodiac  to  seek  an  obscure 


•  Htdb*s  Uluoh  beo,  p.  80.  f  Com.,  p.  82. 

t  Bailly  Astr.  Ind.,  p.  22?.  §  Astr,  Ind.,  p.  22?. 
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star ;)  is  Arcturus,  33®  N.  of  the  ecliptic  in  Uie  circle  of 
declination^  and  198®  E.  from  the  principal  star  of  HevaA, 
I  am  therefore  disposed  to  believe,  that  Swati  has  been 
rightly  indicated  to  me  by  a  native  astronomer  who  pointed 
out  Arcturus  for  this  nacshatra.  The  longitude,  stated  by 
MuNf§wARA(m2r.  H®  less  than  CAi^ra)  indicates  the  same 
star :  but,  if  greater  reliance  be  placed  on  his  latitudes,  the 
star  intended  may  be  e  Bootis,  At  all  events.  Mens. 
B  A  ILLY  mistook,  when  he  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  Le 
Gentil,  that  the  fifteenth  nacshatra  is  marked  by  a  Vi^ 
ginis ;  and  that  this  star  is  situated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nacshatra.^ 

The  Indian  asterism  totally  disagrees  with  the  lunar 
mansion  Ghafty  consisting  of  three  stars  in  the  Virgin's 
foot,  according  to  Ulugh  BEG,t  but  in,  or  near,  ftc 
balance,  according  to  others. 

XVI.  Visac'hay  the  sixteenth  nacshatroy  c<msists  of 
four  stars  described  as  a  festoon.  Authorities  differ  little 
as  to  the  situation  of  the  principal  and  northernmost  star: 
placing  it  in  T,  1^  20',  or  P  30'  S.,  and  in  212S  212^  5'  or 
213^  E.  The  latitude  seems  to  indicate  the  bright  star  in 
the  southern  Scale  (a  Libree),  though  the  longitude  dis- 
agree: for  this  suggests  a  remote  star  (possibly  »  Librae).  I 
apprehend  the  first  to  be  nearest  the  truth;  and  henoe 
conclude  the  four  stars  to  be  a  y  i  Librae  and  y  Scorpii. 

The  sixteenth  lunar  mansion,  named  Zubanah  or  Zuhib- 
niyahy  is  according  to  Muhammed  of  Tiziny^-  the  bright 
star  in  the  northern  Scale  (j3  Librae),  which  Sir  William 
Jones  supposed  to  be  the  fifteenth  nacshatra. 

Father  Souciet,  by  whom  Corona  Borealis  is   stated 

•  Astr.  Ind.,  p.  139  and  227. 
t  Hyde,  p.  82,  and  Com.,  p.  60. 
I  HvDR,  Com.,  p.  104. 
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for  the  asterism  Viiac*hd,  is  censured  by  Sir  William 
Jones,  under  an  impression,  that  all  the  nacsAatrcu  must 
be  sought  witliin  the  zodiac.  The  information,  received  by 
Father  Souciet,  does  appear  to  have  been  erroneous ;  but 
the  same  mistake  was  committed  by  a  native  astronomer, 
who  showed  to  me  the  same  constellation  for  Visac^ha; 
and  the  nacshatras  are  certainly  not  restricted  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  ecliptic. 

XVII.  Four  stars,  (or,  according  to  a  different  reading, 
three,)  described  as  a  row  of  oblations,  that  is,  in  a  right 
line,  constitute  the  seventeenth  riacshatra  named  Anu- 
radka.  Here  also,  authorities  differ  little  as  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  chief  and  middlemost  star;  which  is  placed  in  3^, 
or  2^^,  or  1°  45'  S.,  and  in  224°  or  224<>  5'  E.  This  must  in- 
tend the  starnear  thehead  of  the  Scorpion  (^  Scorpionis) ;  and 
the  asterism  probably  comprises  ff^v  and  p  Scorpionis. 

The  seventeenth  lunar  mansion  of  the  Arabs  called  IcUl 
or  Iclilu'^ebhah,  contains  four  (some  say  three,  and  others 
ax,*)  stars  lying  in  a  straight  line.  Those  assigned  by 
Ulugh  BEGf  for  this  mansion,  are  0  ^y  ir  Scorpionis. 

Here  the  Indian  and  Arabian  divisions  appear  to  concur 
exactly;  and  Sir  William  Jones,;}:  as  well  as  the  mis- 
sionaries cited  by  Costard,^  have  apparently  understood 
the  same  stars ;  though  the  latter  extend  the  nacshatra  to 
the  constellation  Serpentarius. 

XVIII.  Jyishi'ha,  the  eighteenth  nacshatra,  comprises 
three  stars  figured  as  a  ring.  In  regard  to  this,  also, 
authorities  are  nearly  agreed  in  the  position  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  middlemost  star,  placed  in  4°,  3i°,  or  3°  S.,  and 
in  229%  229^^  5',  or  230°  E.  This  position  clearly  indicates 
Antares  or  the  Scorpion's  heart  (a  Scorpionis) ;  which  is 


•  Hyde,  Com.,  p.  51.  t  Hyde,  p.  87. 

t  As.  Res.,  ii.  p.  299.  §  Hist.  Astr.,  p.  5L 
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also  the  eighteenth  lunar  mansion,  named  Kalb  or  Kalhu- 
V&krab.  The  three  stars  of  the  Indian  asterism  may  be 
a  a  and  t  Scorpionis. 

XIX.  The  nineteenth  asterism,  M&la,  represented  by  a 
lion's  tail,  contains  eleven  stars,  of  which  the  characteristic 
one,  the  easternmost,  is  placed  in  9^,  84^,  or  8^  S.,  and  in 
241^  or  242®  E.  Although  the  latitude  of  u  Scorpionis  be 
five  degrees  too  great,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  either 
that  or  the  star  east  of  it,  marked  y,  must  be  intended ;  and 
this  determination  agrees  with  the  eighteentli  lunar  mansion 
of  the  Arabs  called  Shaulah,  consisting  of  two  stars  near  the 
Scorpion's  sting.  The  Hindu  asterism  probably  includes  all 
the  stars  placed  by  us  in  the  Scorpion's  tail,  viz.  $  /a  (vi6  im 
X  V  and  y  Scorpionis. 

XX.  The  twentieth  nacshatra,  entitled  preceding  Asha- 
clha,  figured  as  an  elephant's  tooth,  or  as  a  couch,  consists 
of  two  stai-s,  of  which  the  most  northern  one  is  placed  in 
Si*',  5iS  or  5°  S.,  and  254®  or  255®  E.  This  suits  with  i 
Sagitt^rii,  which  is  also  one  of  the  stars  of  the  twentieth 
lunar  mansion  called  N&aim.  It  consists  of  four,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  of  eight  stars.  The  Indian 
asterism  seemingly  comprises  i  and  c  Sagittarii. 

XXI.  Two  stars  constitute  the  twenty-first  asterism, 
named  the  subsequent  AshaAlmj  which  is  represented  by  a 
couch  or  by  an  elephant's  tooth.  The  principal  star,  which 
also  is  the  most  northerly  one,  is  placed  in  5^  S.,  and  260®, 
or  261®  E.  This  agrees  with  a  star  in  the  body  of  Sagit- 
tarius (t  Sagittarii),  and  the  other  star  is  perhaps  the  one 
marked  f. 

The  twenty-first  lunar  mansion  of  the  Arabians,  named 
Baldahj  comprises  six  stars,  two  of  which  are  placed  by 
MuHAMMED  of  Tiziu  in  declination  21^  and  16®.  One 
of  these  must  be  a  star  in  the  head  of  Sagittarius.  Some 
autliors,  on  the  contrary,  describe  tlve  lunar  mansion  as 
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destitute  of  stars.*  At  all  events,  the  Hindu  and  Arabian 
divisions  appear,  in  this  instance,  to  be  but  imperfectly  re- 
coDcileable. 

XXII.  Three  stars,  figured  as  a  triangle,  or  as  the  nut 
of  the  floating  Trapa,  form  the  twenty-second  asterism, 
named  Abhijit;  which,  in  the  modem  Indian  astronomy, 
does  not  occupy  an  equal  portion  of  the  ecliptic  with  the 
other  nacshatraSf  but  is  carved  out  of  the  contiguous  divi- 
sions. Its  place  (meaning  that  of  its  brightest  star)  is  very 
remote  fix)m  the  zodiac  ;  being  in  60®  or  62**  N.  The  lon- 
gitude of  its  circle  of  declination,  according  to  different 
authorities,  is  265''»  266**  4(y,  or  268**.  Probably  the 
bright  star  in  the  Lyre  is  meant.  It  veas  shewn  to  Dr. 
Hunter,  at  Vjjayini  for  the  chief  star  in  Abhijit;  and 
the  same  was  pointed  out  to  me  for  the  asterism,  by  a 
Hindu  astronomer  at  this  place. 

The  Arabian  lunar  mansion  Zabih,  consists  of  two  stars 
(some  reckon  fourf)  in  the  horns  of  Capricorn,  totally  dis- 
agreeing vrith  the  Indian  nacshatra. 

XXIII.  SravaAa,  the  twenty-third  nacsliatra,  repre- 
sented by  three  footsteps,  contains  three  stars,  of  which 
one,  the  middlemost,  is  by  all  authorities  placed  in  30**  N., 
but  they  differ  as  to  its  longitude ;  the  Surya  siddkanta 
placing  it  in  280^ ;  Brahmegupta  and  the  Sir&nMini^  in 
278**;  and  the  Graha  l&ghava  in  275*".  The  assigned 
latitude  indicates  the  bright  star  in  the  Eagle,  whence  the 
three  may  be  inferred  to  be  a  jS  and  y  Aquilse. 

The  twenty-third  mansion  of  the  moon,  called  by  the 
Arabs  Bala^  consists  of  two  stars  in  the  left  hand  of  Aqua- 
rius. Consequently  the  Arabian  and  Hindu  divisions  are 
here  at  variance. 


*  Hyde»  Com.  on  Ulugh  bbo,  p.  9. 

t  UiiUOH  BEG,  p.  94,  and  Hyde*8  Com.,  p.  54. 
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XXIV.  Dkanishfhd,  the  twenty-fourth  asterism,  is  ce- 
presented  by  a  drum  or  tabor.  It  comprises  four  stars,  one 
of  which  (the  westernmost)  is  placed  in  36^  N.,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Surya  siddhanta,  Brahmegupta  and 
the  Sirdmani,  in  290°  £.,  though  the  Graha  laghava  stale 
286°  only.  This  longitude  of  the  circle  of  dedinaticm,  and 
the  distance  of  the  star  on  it  from  the  ecliptic,  indicate  the 
Dolphin ;  and  the  four  stars  probably  are  a  0  y  and  i  Del- 
phini.  The  same  constellation  is  mentioned  by  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  as  corresponding  to  Dkanishi'ha  ;"*  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ascertainment  is  correct.  The 
longitude  stated  by  MunISwara,  (viz.  294°  120  supports 
the  conclusion,  though  his  latitude  (26°  250  be  too  small. 
To  determine  accurately  the  position  of  this  fuwshatra  is 
important,  as  the  solstitial  colure,  according  to  the  ancient 
astronomers,  passed  through  the  extremity  of  it,  and  through 
the  middle  of  AiUsha. 

The  twenty-fourth  mansion,  called  by  the  Arabs  S^ud^ 
comprises  two  stars  in  Aquarius  (0  and  i  Aquarii);  totally 
disagreeing  with  the  Hindu  division. 

XXV.  Satabhisha,  the  twenty-fifth  nticshatra,  is  a  dus- 
ter of  a  hundred  stars  figured  by  a  circle.  The  principal 
one,  or  brightest,  has  no  latitude ;  or  only  a  third,  or  at  the 
utmost  half,  a  degrce  of  south  latitude ;  and  all  the  tables 
concur  in  placing  it  in  long.  320°*  This  will  suit  best  with 
X  Aquarii.  These  hundred  stars  may  be  sought  in  the 
stream  from  the  Jar,  where  Sir  William  Jones  places 
the  nacshatra ;  and  in  the  right  leg  of  Aquarius. 

Akhbiyah,  the  twenty-fifth  lunar  mansion,  is  stated  to 
consist  of  three  stars  only,  which  seem  to  be  the  three  io 
the  wrist  of  the  right  hand  of  Aquarius.+  However,  it  ap- 
pears from  Ulugh   beg's  tables,  as  well  as  ftom  Mu- 


•  Costard,  p.  81.  f  Hyde's  Com.,  p.  56, 
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HAMMED  of  Tizin's,  that  four  stars  are  assigned  to  this 
mansion.* 

The  Hindu  and  Arabian  asterisras  differ  here  less 
widely  than  in  the  instances  lately  noticed :  and  a  passage, 
cited  by  Hyde  from  FiR^zABADf,  even  intimates  the  cir- 
cular figure  of  the  constellation.f 

XXVI.  The  twenty-sixth  of  the  Indian  asterisms,  called 
the  preceding  Bhadrapada^  consists  of  two  stars  repre- 
sented by  a  couch  or  bed,  or  else  by  a  double-headed 
figure ;  one  of  which  is  placed  by  Hindu  astronomers  in 
24^  N.,  and  325°  or  326°  E.  The  only  conspicuous  star, 
nearly  in  that  situation,  is  the  bright  star  in  Pegasus  (a  Pe- 
gasi)  ]  and  the  other  may  be  the  nearest  considerable  star 
in  the  same  constellation  (^  Pegasi.)  I  should  have  consi- 
<tered  0  Pegasi  to  be  the  second  star  of  this  nacshatray 
were  not  its  y6ga  or  chief  star  expressly  said  to  be  the  most 
northeriy.  Mukaddim,  the  twenty-sixth  lunar  mansion, 
consists  of  the  two  brightest  stars  in  Pegasus  U  and  fi  |)  ; 
and  thus  the  two  divisions  of  the  zodiac  nearly  concur. 

XXVII.  Two  other  stars  constitute  the  twenty-seventh 
lunar  mansion  named  the  subsequent  JBhadrapada,  They 
are  figured  as  a  twin,  or  person  with  a  double  face,  or  else 
as  a  couch.  The  position  of  one  of  them  (the  most  northerly) 
is  stated  in  26°  or  27°  N.,  and  337°  E.  I  suppose  the 
bright  star  in  the  head  of  Andromeda  to  be  meant ;  and  the 
other  star  to  be  the  one  in  the  extremity  of  the  wing  of 
Pegasus  (y  Pegasi).  This  agrees  exactly  with  the  twenty- 
seventh  lunar  mansion  of  the  Arabians,  called  Muakkher. 
For  Ulugh  beg  assigns  those  stars  to  it.  § 

XXVIII.  The  last  of  the  twenty-eight  asterisms  is 
named  Mivatiy  and  comprises  thirty-two  stars  figured  as 

•  Hyde,  p.  99,  and  Com.,  p.  95.  f  Com.,  p.  10. 

X  Hyde's  Uluoh  beo,  p.  53,  and  Com.,  p.  34. 
§  Hyde,  p.  53,  and  Com.,  p.  34  and  35. 
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a  tabor.  AU  authorities  agree  that  the  principal  star, 
which  should  be  the  southernmost,  has  no  latitude,  and 
two  of  them  assert  no  longitude ;  but  some  make  it  ten 
minutes  short  of  the  origin  of  the  ecUptic,  viz.  359^  Bff. 
Tliis  clearly  marks  the  star  on  the  ecUptic  in  the  string  of 
the  Fishes  ((  Piscium );  and  the  ascertainment  of  it  is  im- 
portant in  regard  to  the  adjustment  of  the  Hindu  sphere. 

The  Arabic  name  of  the  28th  mansion,  RUha,  signifyiif 
a  cord,  seems  to  indicate  a  star  nearly  in  the  same  positioD. 
But  the  constellation,  as  described  by  JauharI  cited  by 
GoLius,  consists  of  a  multitude  of  stai's  in  the  shape  of  t 
fish,  and  termed  BetnuHhut ;  in  the  navel  of  which  is  the 
lunar  mansion:  and  Muhammed  of  Tizin,  with  some 
others,  also  makes  this  lunar  mansion  to  be  the  same  with 
BetnvUhiity  which  appears,  however,  to  be  the  bright  st^ 
in  the  girdle  of  Andromeda  (0  Andromedee) ;  though  othen 
describe  it  as  the  northern  Fish,  extending,  however,  to  the 
horns  of  the  Ram.*  The  lunar  mansion  and  Indian  aste- 
rism  are,  therefore,  not  reconcileable  in  this  last  instance. 

The  result  of  the  comparison  shows,  I  hope  satisfactorily, 
that  the  Indian  asterisms,  which  mark  the  divisions  of  the 
ecliptic,  generally  consist  of  nearly  the  same  stars,  which 
constitute  the  lunar  mansions  of  the  Arabians :  but,  in  a 
few  instances,  they  essentially  differ.  The  Hindus  have 
likewise  adopted  the  division  of  the  ecliptic  and  zodiac  into 
twelve  signs  or  constellations,  agreeing  in  figure  and  de- 
signation with  those  of  the  Greeks ;  and  differing  merely 
in  the  place  of  the  constellations,  which  are  carried  on 
the  Indian  sphere  a  few  degrees  further  west  than  on  the 
Grecian.  That  the  Hindus  took  the  hint  of  this  mode  of 
dividing  the  ecliptic  from  the  Greeks,  is  not  perhaps  alto- 
gether improbable ;  but,  if  such  be  the  origin  of  it,  they 

*  Hydk/s  Com.,  p.  10,  35,  and  96. 
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have  not  implicitly  received  the  arrangement  suggested  to 
them,  but  have  reconciled  and  adapted  it  to  their  own  an- 
cient distribution  of  the  ecliptic  into  twenty-seven  parts.* 

In  like  manner,  they  may  have  either  received  or  given 
the  hint  of  an  armillary  sphere  as  an  instrument  for  astro- 
nomical observation :  but  certainly  they  have  not  copied 
the  instrument  which  was  described  by  Ptolemy,  for  the 
construction  differs  considerably. 

In  the  Arabic  epitome  of  the  Almagest  entitled  Ta/iriru'l" 
mg€Sti,f  the  armillary  sphere  (Zat  ul  halk)  is  thus  de- 
scribed. ^^  Two  equal  circles  are  placed  at  right  angles ; 
the  one  representing  the  echptic,  the  other  the  solstitial 
colure.  Two  pins  pass  through  the  poles  of  the  ecliptie ; 
and  two  other  pins  are  placed  on  the  poles  of  the  equator. 
Qp.  the  two  first  pins  are  suspended  a  couple  of  circles, 
moving  the  one  within,  the  other  without,  the  first  men- 
tioned circles,  and  representing  two  secondaries  of  the 
ecliptic.  On  the  two  other  pins  a  circle  is  placed,  which 
encompasses  the  whole  instrument,  and  within  which  the 
different  circles  turn ;  it  represents  the  meridian.  Within 
the  inner  secondary  of  the  ecliptic  a  circle  is  fitted  to  it,  in 
the  same  plane,  and  turning  in  it.  This  is  adapted  to 
measure  latitudes.  To  this  internal  circle,  two  apertures, 
or  sights,  opposite  to  each  other,  and  without  its  plane, 
are  adapted,  like  the  sights  of  an  instrument  for  altitudes. 
The  armillary  sphere  is  complete  when  consisting  of  these 
six  circles.    The  ecliptic  and  secondaries  are  to  be  gra- 

•  According  to  the  longitude  of  the  three  brightest  stars  of  Aries, 
as  stated  by  Ptoi.emy,  viz.  10®  40',  7®  W,  and  6®  W,  (I  quote  from 
an  Arabic  epitome  of  the  Almagest);  the  origin  of  the  ecliptic,  in  the 
Ureek  book  which  is  most  likely  to  have  become  known  in  India,  ia 
&*  2(y  from  the  star  which  the  Hindus  have  selected  to  mark  the 
commencement  of  the  ecliptic. 

t  By  the  celebrated  NAsfRuoofN  TOsf ;  from  the  Arabic  version 
of  Is'hak  bkn  HoNAiN,  which  was  revised  by  ThXbit. 
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duated  as  minutely  as  may  be  practicable.  It  is  best  to 
place  both  secondaries,  as  by  some  directed,  within  the 
ecliptic  (instead  of  placing  one  (^  them  without  it),  thtt 
the  complete  revolution  of  the  outer  secondary  may  not 
be  obstructed  by  the  pins  at  the  poles  of  the  equator.  The 
Meridian,  likewise,  should  be  doubled,  or  made  to  consist 
of  two  circles ;  the  external  one  graduated,  and  the  internal 
one  moving  within  it.  Thus  the  pole  may  be  adjusted  at 
its  proper  elevation  above  the  horizon  of  any  place.  The 
instrument  so  constructed  consists  of  seven  circles. 

**  It  is  remarked,  that  when  the  circle  representing  the 
meridian,  is  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  true  meridian,  so 
that  it  cuts  the  plane  of  the  horizon  at  right  angles,  and 
one  of  the  poles  of  the  equator  is  elevated  above  the  hori- 
zon conformably  with  the  latitude  of  the  place ;  then  t|ie 
motions  of  all  the  circles  round  the  poles  represent  the 
motions  of  the  universe. 

**  After  rectifying  the  meridian,  if  it  be  wished  to  ob- 
serve the  sun  and  moon  together,  tlie  outer  secondary  of 
the  ecliptic  must  be  made  to  intersect  the  ecliptic  at  the 
sun's  place  for  that  time:  and  the  solstitial  colure  must  be 
moved  until  the  place  of  intersection  be  opposite  to  the  sua. 
Both  circles  are  thus  adjusted  to  their  true  places;  or  if 
any  other  object  but  the  sun,  be  observed,  the  colui«  is 
turned,  until  the  object  be  seen  in  its  proper  place,  on  that 
secondary  referred  to  the  ecliptic :  the  circle  representing 
the  ecliptic  being  at  the  same  time  in  the  plane  of  the 
true  ecliptic  and  in  its  proper  situation.  Afterwards,  the 
inner  secondaiy  is  turned  towards  the  moon  (or  to  any  star 
intended  to  be  observed),  and  the  smaller  circle  within  it, 
bearing  the  two  sights,  is  turned,  until  the  moon  (or  to 
any  star  intended  to  be  observed),  and  the  smaller  circle 
within  it,  bearing  the  two  sights,  is  turned,  until  the  moon 
be  seen  in  the  line  of  the  apertures.    The  intersection  of  the 
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secondary  circle  aud  ecliptic  is  the  place  of  the  moou  in 
longitude ;  and  the  arc  of  the  secondary,  between  the  aper- 
ture and  the  ecliptic,  is  the  latitude  of  the  moon  on  either 
side  (north  or  south)." 

The  same  instrument,  as  described  by  Montucla  firom 
the  text  of  Ptolemy  (1.  3.  c.  2.*'),  consists  of  six  circles: 
first,  a  large  circle  representing  the  meridian ;  next^  four 
circles  united  together,  representing  the  equator,  ecliptic 
and  two  colures,  and  turning  within  the  first  circle  on  the 
poles  of  the  equator ;  lastly,  a  circle  turning  on  the  poles 
of  the  ecliptic,  furnished  with  sights  and  nearly  touching, 
on  its  concave  side,  the  circumference  of  the  ecUptic. 

The  armillary  sphere,  described  by  the  Arabian  epi- 
tomiser,  differs,  therefore,  from  Ptolemy's,  in  omitting 
the  equator  and  equinoctial  colure,  and  adding  an  inner 
secondary  of  the  ecliptic,  which,  as  well  as  the  meridian, 
is  doubled. 

According  to  Lalande,  the  astrolabe  of  Ptolemy, 
from  which  Tycho  Brahe  derived  his  equatorial  armil- 
lary, consisted  only  of  four  circles :  two  placed  at  right 
angles  to  represent  the  ecliptic  and  solstitial  colure;  a 
third  turning  on  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  and  serving  to 
mark  longitudes ;  and  a  fourth,  within  the  other  three,  fur- 
nished with  sights  to  observe  celestial  objects  and  measure 
their  latitudes  and  longitudes.f 

Whether  the  ancient  Greeks  had  any  more  complicated 
instrument  formed  on  similar  principles,  and  applicable  to 
astronomical  observations,  is  perhaps  uncertain.  We  have 
no  detailed  description  of  the  instrument  which  Archi- 
medes is  said  to  have  devised  to  represent  the  phenomena 
and   motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;   nor  any  sufficient 

*  Hist.  dc8  Math^ra.,  i.  p.  301. 
t  Lalandb  Astron.,  i.  13.  (§  2279). 
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hint  of  its  construction  ;*'  nor  does  Cicero's  account  of 
the  sphere  exhibited  by  PosiDONiusf  suggest  a  distinct 
notion  of  its  structure. 

Among  the  Arabs,  no  addition  is  at  present  known  to 
have  been  made  to  the  armillary  sphere,  between  the  period 
when  the  Almagest  was  translated^j:  and  the  time  of  Al* 
HAzl^N,  who  wrote  a  treatise  of  optics,  in  which  a  more 
complicated  instrument  than  that  of  Ptolemy,  is  de- 
scribed. Alhazen's  armillary  sphere  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  prototype  of  Tycho  Brahe's;§  but  neither  the 

*  If  Claudia  n's  epigram  on  the  subject  of  it  was  fouDded  opon  aoy 
authority,  the  instrument  must  have  been  a  sort  of  orrery,  enclosed  in 
glass. 

Vide  Claud,  epigr.  18.  Cic.  Tusc.  Qusest  i.25.  De  Nat.  Deor.  11.35. 
t  Cio.  De  Nat.  Deor.  11.  34.  ' 

I  In  the  Hejira  year  212,  or  A.D.  827,  by  Alrazbn  ben  Yosip 
with  the  aid  of  Seboius  (Montucla,  11.  p.  304);  or  rather  by 
Is'hak  ben  Honain, whose  death  is  placed  about  the  f/is/tra  year  260 
(D'Hbbbblot,  p.  456).  According  to  the  CasJ^f  tU zuniuh^l^^ Hk%\ 
version  was  epitomised  byHAjXj  ben  Yusep,  by  Thabit  bkn  Kob- 
BAH,  and  by  NAsfBUDDfN  Tt/sf.  Other  versions,  however,  are 
mentioned:  particularly,  one  by  Hajaj,  said  to  have  been  cor- 
rected first  by  HoNAiN  ben  Is'hak,  and  afterwards  by  ThIbit; 
another  by  Tuabit  himself;  and  a  third  by  Muaf  ben  yahya.  A 
different  account  Is  likewise  given  of  the  earliest  translation  of  the 
Almagest,  which  Is  ascribed  to  Abu  Hisan  and  Salman,  who  are 
said  to  have  completed  It,  after  the  failure  of  other  learned  men, 
who  had  previously  attempted  the  translation.  Mention  is  also  made 
of  a  version  by  IbbahIm  brn  Salat,  revised  by  Honain.  Bat 
none  of  these  translations  are  anterior  to  the  ninth  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

§  Adhibult  (Tycho)  armlllare  quoddam  Instrumentum,  quod  tamen 
comperl  ego  posltum  et  adhlbitum  olim  fulsse  ante  Tycbonem  ab 
Alhazeno,  lib.  7*  opt.  C.  1.  prop.  15.  et  a  Vitell.  lib.  10.  propos.  49. 
cujus  Instrumentl  astronomlce  collocatl  ope  atque  usu,  (vide  instni- 
mentum  multiplex  armillare  apud  Tycho.  InMechanicls  Astronoml*)^ 
eandem  elevationem  falsam  9  scrupulorum  invenlt,  quam  per  alia  doo 
diversa  instrumcnta  compererat. — Bbttini  Apiaria^  vol.  11.  p.  41. 
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original  treatise,  nor  the  Latin  translation  of  it,  are  here 
procurable;  and  I  am  therefore  unable  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  sphere,  mentioned  by  the  Arabian  author,  resem- 
bled that  described  by  Indian  astronomers.  At  all  events, 
he  is  more  modem*  than  the  oldest  of  the  Hindu  writers 
whom  I  shall  proceed  to  quote.t 

The  construction  of  the  armillary  sphere  is  briefly  and 
rather  obscurely  taught  in  the  Surya  siddhanta.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  literal  translation. 

^'  Let  the  astronomer  frame  the  surprising  structure  of 
the  terrestrial  and  celestial  spheres. 

''  Having  caused  a  wooden  globe  to  be  made,  [of  such 
size]  as  he  pleases,  to  represent  the  earth ;  with  a  staff  for 
the  axis  passing  through  the  centre,  and  exceeding  the 
globe  at  both  ends ;  let  him  place  the  supporting  hoops,:|: 
as  also  the  equinoctial  circle. 

"  Three  circles  must  be  prepared,  (divided  for  signs  and 
degrees,)  the  radius  of  which  must  agree  with  the  respec- 
tive diurnal  circles,  in  proportion  to  the  equinoctial:  the 
three  circles  should  be  placed  for  the  Ram  and  following 
signs,  respectively,  at  the  proper  declination  in  degrees, 
N.  or  S. ;  the  same  answer  contrariwise  for  the  Crab  and 
other  signs.  In  like  manner,  three  circles  are  placed  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  for  the  Balance  and  the  rest,  and 
contrariwise  for  Capricorn  and  the  remaining  signs.  Circles 
are  similarly  placed  on  both  hoops  for  the  asterisms  in  both 
hemispheres,  as  also  for  Abhijit;  and  for  the  seven  JRtshis, 
Agastya,  Brahme,  and  other  stars. 


*  He  wrote  his  treatise  on  optics  and  other  works  about  the  year 
1100-— Bto^.  Diet. 

t  Bhascara  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century;  being 
bom,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  in  the  66ca  year  1036,  answering  to 
A.D.  1114.    But  the  Sdrya  siddhdnta  is  more  ancient. 

t  They  are  the  colures. 
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"  In  the  middle  of  all  these  circles  is  placed  the  equi- 
noctial.  At  the  intersection  of  that  and  the  supporting 
hoopSy  and  distant  from  each  other  half  the  signs,  the  two 
equinoxes  should  be  determined ;  and  the  two  solstices,  at 
the  degrees  of  obliquity  from  the  equinoctial;  and  the 
places  of  the  Ram  and  the  rest,  in  the  order  of  the  signi, 
should  be  adjusted  by  the  strings  of  the  curve.  Another 
circle,  thus  passing  from  equinox  to  equinox,  is  named  the 
ecliptic ;  and  by  this  path,  the  sun,  illuminating  worlds,  fot 
ever  travels.  The  moon  and  the  other  planets  are  seen 
deviating  from  their  nodes  in  the  ecUptic,  to  the  extent  of 
their  respective  greatest  latitudes  [within  the  zodiac]." 

The  author  proceeds  to  notice  the  relation  of  the  great 
circles  before  mentioned  to  the  horizon ;  and  observes,  that, 
whatever  place  be  assumed  for  the  apex  of  the  sphere,  the 
middle  of  the  heavens  for  that  place  is  its  horizon.  He 
concludes  by  showing,  that  the  instrument  may  be  made 
to  revolve  with  regularity,  by  means  of  a  current  of  water; 
and  hints,  that  the  appearance  of  spontaneous  motion  xtixj 
be  given,  by  a  concealed  mechanism,  for  which  quicksilver 
is  to  be  employed.  The  manner  of  using  this  instrument 
for  astronomical  observations  has  been  already  explained 
(p.  324,  &c.) 

More  ample  instructions  for  framing  an  armillary  sphere 
are  delivered  in  the  Siddhanta  Hrdmani,  The  passage  is 
too  long  for  insertion  in  this  place ;  and  I  reserve  it  for  a 
separate  article,  on  account  of  the  explanations  which  it 
requires,  and  because  it  leads  to  the  considerations  of  other 
topics,*'  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  discussed  in  the  pre- 

*  AmoDg  others,  that  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  ;  respect- 
ing  which  different  opinions  are  stated  hy  BhJlsoara.  It  appean, 
from  what  is  said  by  him,  that  the  notion  of  a  libration  of  the  equi- 
noxes has  not  uniyersally  prevailed  among  Hindn  astronomers.  The 
correcter  opinion  of  a  revolution  of  the  equinoctial  points  was  ad- 
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sent  essay.  A  brief  abstract  of  BhAscara's  description 
may  here  suffice.  In  the  centre  he  places  a  small  globe  to 
represent  the  earth  encompassed  with  circles  for  the  orbits 
of  the  planets  arranged  like  the  curved  lines  in  a  spider's 
web.  On  an  axis  passing  through  the  poles  of  the  earth , 
and  prolonged  on  both  sides,  a  sphere,  or  assemblage  of 
circles,  is  suspended,  by  means  of  rings  or  tubes  adapted 
to  the  axis,  so  that  the  sphere  may  move  freely  on  it.  This 
assemblage  of  circles  comprises  a  horizon  and  equator 
adjusted  for  the  place,  with  a  prime  vertical  and  meridian, 
and  two  intermediate  verticals  (intersecting  the  horizon  at  the 
N.  E.  and  S.W.  and  N.W.  and  S.  E.  points);  as  also  the 
equinoctial  colure.  Another  circle  is  suspended  within  this 
sphere  on  the  poles  of  the  horizon,  apparently  intended  to 
measure  the  altitude  and  amplitude  of  an  object. 

Another  sphere  or  assemblage  of  circles  is  in  like  manner 
suspended  on  the  pole  of  the  equator.  It  consists  of  both 
colures,  and  the  equinoctial,  with  the  ecliptic  adjusted  to 
it ;  and  six  circles  for  the  planetary  orbits  duly  adjusted  to 
the  ecUptic ;  as  also  six  diurnal  circles  parallel  to  the  equi- 
noctial, and  passing  through  the  extremities  of  the  several 
signs. 

This,  though  not  a  complete  description  of  BhAscara's 
armillary  sphere,  will  convey  a  sufficient  notion  of  the  in- 
strument for  the  purpose  of  the  present  comparison;  and 
will  justify  the  remark,  that  its  construction  differs  greatly 
from  that  of  the  instrument  specified  by  Ptolemy. 

In  the  description  of  the  armillary  sphere  cited  from  the 
Siirya  siddhantay  mention  is  made  of  several  stars  not 
included  in  the  asterisms  which  mark  the  divisions  of  the 
ecliptic.     The  following  table  exhibits  the  positions  of 


▼anced  by  some  authors,  but  has  not  obtained  the  general  suffrage  of 
Hindu  writers  on  astronomy. 
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those,  and  of  the  few  other  stars  which  have  been  partica- 
larly  noticed  by  Hindu  astronomers. 


Brahme 

8iddh6ntaSf 

ihoman'i. 

Orahn 
iSffhava, 

S. 
sdrvabhauma. 

S&rya 
MdMtUa. 

Affostya    

Lat. 

77*  S. 

Long. 

87*> 

Look. 
80<» 

ir  19  8. 

Loof. 

85<»  y 

80»8. 

Loif 

90* 

LuhdhacOj  or) 
the  hunter    | 

40<»S. 

86<» 

4(PS. 

810 

40<»  d'S. 

84^36' 

40^8. 

80* 

Agni    

— 

80N. 

539 

8«14'N. 

57<»  4f 

8*N. 

52» 

Brahmehrtdaya 

— 

— 

310N. 

56*> 

30O  49'N. 

58<>  36' 

3C«>N. 

5?! 

Pr<ydp<Uiy       \ 
or  Brahmd      f 

— 

— 

39<»N. 

610 

380  38'N. 

56<»53' 

3ff>N. 

sr 

Ap&mvatsa .... 

^■^ 

39  N. 

1830 

39      N. 

1830 

3*>N. 

IWP 

Apas    

— 

— 

— 

— 

9<>  N. 

i8a» 

r«,               T>^  » .  According  to  the 

The  seven  Rishu ^ 

Sacalya  sankita. 
Lat. 
Cratu 66°  N, 

PULAHA 60°  N. 

PULASTYA 60°  N. 

Atri       66^  N. 

Angiras 57*'  >'. 

VASISHf'HA 60°  N. 

MarIchi 60°  N. 

Here  Agastya  is  evidently  Canopus;  as  Lubdhaca  is 
Sirius.  Brahmehridaya  seems  to  be  Capella,  which  was 
shown,  under  that  Indian  name,  toDr.  Hvnter  at  Vjj^h 

1  The  Sacalya  sanhitA  and  Tattoa  viv4ca  agree  with  the  Sfwyf 
siddh&nta^  to  the  positions  of  the  first  four  stars.  They  omit  the 
other  three. 
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yini,  Agni  may  be  the  bright  star  in  the  northern  horn  of 
the  Bull  (fi  Tauri) :  Prajapati  is  perhaps  the  star  on  the 
head  of  the  Waggoner  (J  Aurigae).  The  distances  of  the 
three  last  mentioned  stars  from  the  ecUptic  do  not  exactly 
agree  with  the  places  stated  :  but  no  conspicuous  stars  are 
(bund  nearer  to  the  assigned  positions :  and  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  they  are  all  nearly  in  the  longitude  of 
the  nacshatra  MrigasiraSy  corresponding  to  the  head  of 
Orion ;  and  that  the  latitude,  assigned  to  them  by  Hindu 
astronomers,  is  as  much  too  small,  as  that  of  Mrigasiras  is 
too  great. 

The  star,  mentioned  in  the  Surya  siddhanta  under  the 
name  otApas  or  water,  is  doubtless  5  Virginis ;  and  Apam- 
vatsa  comprises  the  nebulous  stars  in  the  same  constella* 
tion,  marked  b.  1.  2.  3. 

Astronomers  give  rules  for  computing  the  heliacal  rising 
and  setting  of  the  star  Agastyay  on  account  of  certain 
religious  ceremonies  to  be  performed  when  that  star  appears. 
VarAha  MiHiRA  says,  *  Agasfya  is  visible  at  Ujjayiniy 
when  the  sun  is  7°  short  of  the  sign  Virgo/  But  he  after- 
wards adds,  that  '  the  star  becomes  visible,  when  the  sun 
reaches  Hasta,  and  disappears  when  the  sun  arrives  at 
JR6hinL'  His  commentator  remarks,  that  the  author  has 
here  followed  earlier  writers ;  and  quotes  Parasara,  say- 
ing, ^  When  the  sun  is  in  Hasta,  the  star  rises;  and  it 
sets  when  the  sun  is  in  RShini.'*  BHAff6TPALA  cites 
from  the  fiveSiddhanta>sr\  a  rule  of  computation,  analogous 
to  that  which  will  be  forthwith  quoted  from  the  Bhaswati ; 
and  remarks,  that  three  periods  of  Agastya^s  heliacal  rising 

t  Pancha  siddfianta.  a  treatise  bv  Varah  a  mihira. 
VOL.  II.  2    A 
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are  observed,  viz.  8th  and  15th  of  Aswina  and  8th  of 
Cartica. 

The  Bhaswati  directs  the  day  of  AgcLstya's  rismg  for 
any  particular  latitude  to  be  found  by  the  following  role. 
^  The  length  of  the  shadow  of  a  gnomon*  at  a  particular 
latitude,  on  the  day  of  the  equinox,  is  multiplied  by  25; 
and  to  the  product  900  are  added ;  the  smn,  divided  by 
225,  gives  in  signs  and  degrees  the  place  of  the  sun,  on 
the  day  when  Agastya  rises  or  appears  in  the  south,  at 
the  close  of  night.'  The  commentator  adds,  that '  the  day 
of  the  star's  setting  may  be  computed  by  deducting  the 
sum  found  as  above,  from  1350;  the  difference  reduced 
to  signs  and  degrees,  is  the  place  of  the  sun,  on  the  day 
when  Agastya  sets  in  the  southwest.'  According  to  these 
rules,  Agastya  in  latitude  26°  34',  rises  when  the  sun  is  in 
4»  20°  and  sets  when  the  sun  is  in  1»  10°. 

The  Graha  laghava  teaches  another  method  of  calcula- 
tion. The  length  of  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  is  multiplied 
by  8,  and  the  product  is  added  to  98  for  the  sun's  place  in 
degrees,  on  the  day  when  Agastya  rises ;  or  is  deducted 
from  78,  to  find  the  sun's  place  when  that  star  sets.  By 
this  rule,  the  star  should  rise,  in  latitude  26°  34^,  when 
the  sun  is  at  the  26th  degree  of  the  Lion,  and  should  set 
when  the  dun  quits  the  Ram.  Accordingly,  the  Bhaviskya 
and  the  jBrahmevaivarta  puranas  ordain  oblations  for 
Agastya  three  days  before  the  sun  reaches  the  zodiacal 
sign  Virgo;  though  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of 
Gaura^  as  observed  in  the  last-mentioned  puraAa,  perform 
this  ceremony  three  days  earlier. 

In  regard  to  the  passages  above  quoted,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  rule,  stated  in  the  Bh&swati,  implies 
the  distance  of  three  signs,  from  the  beginning  of  Aries,  io 


*  In  daodecimai  parts. 
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Agastya,  and  supposes  the  star  to  become  visible  wheu 
distant  one  sign  from  the  sun.  But  the  rule  delivered 
in  the  Chraha  laghava  places  the  star  at  the  distance  of 
88''  from  the  beginning  of  Mesha,  and  supposes  it  visible 
in  the  right  sphere,  when  W  distant  from  the  sun.  Ac- 
cording to  the  quotation  from  ParAsara,  the  right  ascen- 
sion of  the  star  must  have  been,  in  his  time,  not  less  than 
100^  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  Mesha;  and  the  star, 
rising  cosmically,  became  visible  in  the  oblique  sphere,  at 
the  distance  of  60^  from  the  sun ;  and  disappeared,  setting 
acronychally,  when  within  that  distance.  Making  allow- 
ance, therefore,  for  the  star's  proper  motion,  and  change  of 
declination  and  right  ascension,  it  remains  probable,  that 
ParAsara's  rule  was  framed  for  the  north  of  India,  at  a 
period  when  the  solstitial  points  were,  as  stated  by  that 
author,  in  the  middle  of  Aslesha  and  begmning  of  Dha- 
nishi'ha.^ 

I  have  purposely  reserved  for  separate  consideration  the 
seven  Rtshisy  who  give  name  to  seven  stars  in  Ursa  major ; 
not  only  because  their  positions  are  not  stated  by  Brah- 
MEGUPTA,  BhAscara,  and  the  Surya  siddhantay  but  also 
because  the  authors,  who  give  their  positions,  ascribe  to 
them  a  particular  motion,  or  variation  of  longitude,  different 
from  other  stars,  and  apparently  unconnected  with  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes. 

Vara  HA  mihira  has  a  chapter  in  the  Varahi  sanhita 
expressly  on  the  subject  of  this  supposed  motion  of  the 
Rishis.  He  begins  by  announcing  the  intention  of  stating 
their  revolution  conformably  with  the  doctrine  of  VrYddha 
Garga,  and  proceeds  as  follows:  *  When  king  Yu- 
dhisht'hira  ruled  the  earth,  the  Munis  were  in  Magha, 
and  the  period  of  the  era  of  that  king  is  2526  years.    They 

•  A<».  Res.,  vol.  ii,  p.  393. 
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remain  for  a  hundred  years  in  each  asterism,  being  con- 
nected with  that  particular  nacshatra,  to  which,  when  it 
rises  in  the  east,  the  line  of  their  rising  is  directed.** 

The  commentator^  BHAff6TPALA,  supports  the  text  of 
his  author  by  quotations  from  VrYddha  Garga  and 
Casyapa.  *  At  the  junction  of  the  Call  and  Dwapara 
ages/  says  Garga,  the  virtuous  sages,  who  delight  in 
protecting  the  people,  stood  at  the  asterism,  over  which 
the  Pitris  preside.'  That  is  at  Magka.  *  The  mighty 
sages,*  says  CAsyapa,  '  abide  during  a  hundred  years 
in  each  asterism,  attended  by  the  virtuous  Arundhat!.* 

The  author  next  states  the  relative  situation  of  the  se?en 
Kishisy  with  Arundhat!  near  her  husband  Vasish^ha; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  is  devoted  to  astrology. 

The  revolution  of  the  seven  Rlshis^  and  its  periods,  are 
noticed  in  puranas.  The  following  passage  is  from  the 
Sri  Bkagavata.-f 

'  From  your  birth  (Paricshit  is  addressed  by  Suca) 
to  the  inauguration  of  Nan  da,  1115  years  will  elapse. 

AceordinfT  to  a  diflFerent  reading  noticed  by  the  commentator,  the 
concludinp:  hemistich  signifies  "  they  constantly  rise  in  the  north-east; 
tog;ether  with  Arundhat!." 

t  Book  xii.  c.  2. 
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^  Of  the  seven  Rhhis,  two  are  first  perceived,  rising  in 
the  sky  ;  and  the  asterism,  which  is  observed  to  be  at  night 
even  with  the  middle  of  those  two  stars,  is  that,  with  which 
the  Rishis  are  united,  and  they  remain  so  during  a  hundred 
years  of  men.  In  your  time,  and  at  this  moment,  they  are 
situated  in  Magha. 

*  When  the  splendour  of  Vishnu,  named  CRtsHNA, 
departed  for  heaven,  then  did  the  Cali  age,  during  which 
men  delight  in  sin,  invade  the  world.  So  long  as  he  con- 
tinued to  touch  the  earth  with  his  holy  feet,  so  long  the 
Cali  age  was  unable  to  subdue  the  world. 

*  When  the  seven  Rishis  were  in  MaghcLy  the  Cali  age 
comprising  1200  [divine]  years*  began  ;  and  when,  from 
Magha,  they  shall  reach  Purvashaclha,  then  will  this  Cali 
age  attain  its  growth  under  Nanda  and  his  successors.' 

The  commentator  SrIdhara  swAm^  remarks,  that  the 
constellation,  consisting  of  seven  stars,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
wheeled  carriage.  MarIcht,  he  observes,  is  at  the  extre- 
mity ;  and  next  to  him,  VAsisHf 'ha  in  the  arched  part  of 
the  yoke ;  and  beyond  him  Angiras  :  next  to  whom  are 
four  stars  in  a  quadrangle  :  Atri  at  the  north-east  comer; 
south  of  him  Pulastya  ;  next  to  whom  is  Pulaha  ;  and 
Cratu  is  north  of  the  last.  Such  beuig  their  relative 
position,  the  two  stars,  which  rise  first,  are  Pulaha  and 
Cratu  ;  and  whichever  asterism  is  in  a  line  south  from 
the  middle  of  those  stars,  is  that  with  which  the  seven 
Rishis  are  united  ;  and  they  so  remain  for  100  years. 

A  similar  passage  is  found  in  the  Vishnu  purana,f  and 
a  similar  exposition  of  it  is  given  by  the  commentator  Rat- 
naoarbha:  but  the  period,  there  stated  to  elapse  be- 
tween the  birth  of  Paricsuit  and  the  inauguration  of 
Nanda,  is  1016  years  only. 


•  432,0(K>  common  years.  t  Part  4.  ch.  xxiii.  v.  32,  &c. 
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The  Matsya  puraiia  contains  a  passage  to  the  like 
effect;  but  allows  1050  years  from  thebirthof  Paricshit 
to  the  inauguration  of  MahApadma  ;  and  the  seven 
Rishis  are  stated  as  being  in  a  line  with  the  constellation 
sacred  to  fire  (that  is  Crittica),  836  years  later,  in  the 
time  of  the  Andhra  kings. 

In  the  Brahme  siddhanta  of  SAcalya,  denominated 
from  its  reputed  author  Sacalya  sanhita,  the  supposed 
motion  of  the  seven  Rishis  is  thus  noticed:*  'At  the 
commencement  of  the  yuga^  Cratu  was  near  the  star 
sacred  to  Vishnu  (Sravana),  at  the  beginning  of  the  aste- 
rism.  Three  degrees  east  of  him,  was  Pulaha;  and 
PuLASTYA,  at  ten  degrees  from  this;  Atri  followed  at 
three  degrees  from  the  last;  and  Angiras,  at  eight  de- 
grees from  him';  next  came  VASisnt *ha,  at  the  distance 
of  seven  degrees;  and  lastly,  MarIchi  at  ten.  Their 
motion  is  eight  liptas  (minutes)  in  a  year.  Their  distances 
from  the  ecliptic,  north,  were  respectively  56°j  60^^  60®,  66**, 
57°,  60°,  and  60°.  For,  moving  in  the  north  into  different 
positions,  the  sages  employ  2700  years  in  revolving  through 
the  assemblage  of  asterisms ;  and  hence  their  positions 
may  be  easily  knovm  at  any  particular  time/ 

Lalla,  cited  by  MuNliiwARA  in  his  gloss  on  the  Siro- 
maniy  says,  '  If  the  number  of  years  of  the  Call  age,  less 
fourteen,  be  divided  by  100,  the  quotient,  as  the  wise  de- 
clare, shows  the  asterisms  traversed  by  MarIchi  and 
other  celestial  sages,  beginning  from  the  asterism  of  Ft- 
ranchi  (BrahmA).' 

Here  Lalla  is  generally  understood  to  mean  R6hiM, 
which  is  sacred  to  PrajApati  (or  BrahmA).  But  Mu- 
NiswARA  has  remarked,  in  another  place,  that  Lalla 
may  intend  Ahhijit,  which  is  sacred  to  Vidhi  or  BrahmA; 


•  Pininn  2.  ch.  ii. 
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and  consequently  may  mean  SravaAcLf  of  which  Abhijit 
forms  a  part:  and  thus  Lalla  and  Sacalya  may  be  re- 
conciled. 

Most  of  the  commentators  on  the  Sdrya  siddhanta  and 
SirAmani  are  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  seven  JRtshis. 
But  NRtsiNHAy  in  his  vartica  to  the  Vasaria  bhashr/a,  or 
gloss  on  the  SirSmani,  quotes  and  expounds  the  Sacalya 
sanhita,  and  rejects  VarAha's  rule  of  computation,  as 
disagreeing  with  puranas.  MunISwara,  in  his  commen- 
tary on  the  SirSmanif  cites  some  of  the  passages  above 
noticed,  and  remarks,  that  BhAscara  has  omitted  this 
topic  on  account  of  contradictory  opinions  concerning  it, 
and  because  it  is  of  no  great  use. 

The  same  author,  in  his  own  compilation  entitled  Sid- 
dhanta sarvabhauma,  has  entered  more  fully  into  this  sub- 
ject. He  observes,  that  the  seven  JRtshis  are  not,  like 
other  stars,  attached  by  spikes  to  the  solid  ring  of  the 
ecliptic,  but  revolve  in  small  circles  round  the  northern 
pole  of  the  ecliptic,  moving  by  their  own  power  in  the  ethe- 
rial  sphere  above  Saturn,  but  below  the  sphere  of  the  stars. 
He  places  the  Rishis  in  the  same  relative  positions,  which 
SAcALYA  had  assigned  to  them ;  states  in  other  terms  the 
same  distances  from  the  ecliptic,  and  the  same  annual 
motion ;  and  directs  their  place  to  be  computed  by  deduct- 
ing 600  fix)m  the  years  of  the  Cali  age,  doubling  the  re- 
mainder and  dividing  by  fifteen  :  the  quotient,  in  degrees, 
is  divided  by  30,  to  reduce  it  into  signs.  MunIswara 
supports  this  mode  of  calculation  on  the  authority  of  SA- 
CALYA, against  VarAh A  mihira  and  Lalla  ;  and  affirms, 
that  it  agrees  with  the  phenomena,  as  observable  at  the 
period  of  his  compilation.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  a 
correction  of  SAcalya's  rule. 

CamalAcara,  in  the  Tatwavivicay  notices  the  opinion 
delivered  in   the  Siddhanta  sarvab/iauma ;  but   observes, 
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that  no  such  motion  of  the  stars  is  perceptible.  Remaik- 
ing,  however,  that  the  authority  of  the  pwranas  and  sa»r 
hitasy  which  affirm  their  revolution,  is  incontrovertible,  he 
reconciles  faith  and  experience  by  saying,  that  the  stars 
themselves  are  fixed ;  but  the  seven  Risiis  are  invisiUe 
deities,  who  perform  the  stated  revolution  in  the  period 
specified. 

If  Camalacara*s  notion    be   adopted,   no   difficulty 
remains:  yet   it  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  VarAha 
mihira  and  Lalla  intended  to  describe  revolutions  of 
invisible  beings.     If  then  it  be  allowed,  that  they  have 
attributed  to  the  stars  themselves  an  imaginary  revoluticm 
grounded  on  an  erroneous  theory,   a  probable  inference 
may  be  thence  drawn  as  to  the  period  when  those  authon 
lived,  provided  one  position  be  conceded ;  namely,  that 
the  rules,  stated  by  them,  gave  a  result  not  grossly  wrong 
at  the  respective  periods  when  they  wrote.     Indeed  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed,  that  authors,  who,   like   the  cele- 
brated astronomers  in  question,  were  not  mere  compilere 
and   transcribers,  should  have  exhibited  rules  of  compu- 
tation, which  did  not  approach  to  the  truth,  at  the  very 
period  when  they  were  proposed. 

If  this  reasoning  be  admitted,  it  would  follow,  that 
VarAha  mihira  composed  the  Varahi  sanhita  about 
2800  years  after  the  period  assigned  by  him  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  YoDHisHf'niRA,  or  near  the 
close  of  the  third  century  after  the  expiration  of  Yodhish- 
t'hira's  era  as  defined  by  him.  For  the  circle  of  declina- 
tion pus^ng  between  Cratu  and  Pulaha  (the  two  first  of 
the  seven  Rishis),  and  cutting  the  ecliptic  only  2**  short  of 
the  beginning  of  Maghd,  was  the  solstitial  colure,  when 
the  equinox  was  near  the  beginning  of  Crtitica ;  and  such 
probably  was  the  reason  of  that  line  being  noticed  by 
ancient  Hindu  astronomers.     It  agrees  with  the  solstitial 
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ooluie  on  the  sphere  of  Eudoxus,  as  described  by  Hip- 
pa  bcu  us.*  A  similar  circle  of  declination^  passing  between 
the  same  stars,  intei-sected  the  ecliptic  at  the  beginning  of 
Magha  when  the  solstitial  colure  was  at  the  middle  of 
Aslesha;  and  a  like  circle  passed  through  the  next  asterism, 
when  the  equinox  corresponded  with  the  first  point  of 
Mesha,  An  astronomer  of  that  period,  if  he  were  apprised 
of  the  position  assigned  to  the  same  stars  by  Garga,  re- 
puted to  have  been  the  priest  of  CRtsHNA  and  the  Panclusy 
might  conclude  with  Varah A  mihira,  that  one  revolution 
had  been  completed,  and  that  the  stars  had  passed  through 
one  ncLCshatra  of  the  second  revolution.  In  corroboration 
of  this  inference  respecting  the  age  of  VarAha  mihira's 
astrological  treatise,  it  may  be  added,  that  he  is  cited  by 
name  in  the  Pancha  tantra,  the  original  of  the  fables  of 
Pilpay,  which  were  translated  for  NOshIrvAn  more  than 
1200  years  ago.f 

The  theory  being  wholly  unfounded,  VarAha  mihira's 
rule  of  computation  soon  ceased  to  agree  with  the  pheno* 
mena,  and  other  rules  have  been  successively  introduced 
by  different  authors,   as  Lalla,  SAcalya,  and   lastly, 

•"  HiPPARCHUs  tells  us,  thatEuDOxus  drew  the  colure  of  the  sol- 
stices, through  the  middle  of  the  Great  Bear ;  and  the  middle  of 
Cancer ;  and  the  neck  of  Hydrus ;  and  the  star  between  the  poop 
and  mast  of  Argo;  and  the  tail  of  the  South  Fish;  and  through  the 
middle  of  Capricorn,  and  of  Sagitta;  and  through  the  neck  and 
right  wing  of  the  Swan  ;  and  the  left  hand  of  Cepheus;  and  that  he 
drew  the  equinoctial  colure  through  the  left-hand  of  Arctophylax ; 
and  along  the  middle  of  his  body ;  and  cross  the  middle  of  Chelse ; 
and  through  the  right-hand  and  fore-knee  of  the  Centaur;  and 
through  the  flexure  of  Eridanus  and  head  of  Cetus ;  and  the  back  of 
Aries  across,  and  through  the  head  and  right-hand  of  Perseus."  Sir  I. 
Newton's  Chronology y  §  29.  IIippabch.  <id  Phanam.  in  Pbtavii 
Urrniologia^  p.  207, 208.  Bailly,  Astr,  Afic,p.  506.  Costa  an,  p.  136. 

t  Preface  to  the  SanscrU  edition  of  the  Hitopadisat  p.  xi.  [page 
173  of  the  present  volume.] 
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MunIswara  ;  whose  rule,  devised  less  than  two  hundred 
years  ago,  does  not  yet  grossly  betray  its  insa£Biciency. 

This  pretended  revolution  of  the  stars  of  Ursa  Major  is 
connected  with  two  remarkable  epochas  in  Indian  chrc»io- 
logy ;  the  commencement  of  the  Cali  yitga,  or  sinful  age, 
in  the  reign  of  YuDHisnf' hira  ;  and  its  prevalence,  on 
the  failure  of  the  succession  of  Cshatriya  princes,  and 
establishment  of  a  different  dynasty,  1015  years  after  the 
birth  of  Pa  RIGS  HIT,  according  to  the  Vishnu  purana  ;  or 
1115  years,  according  to  the  Bhagavata;  but  1498  years, 
if  a  correction,  which  has  been  proposed  by  SRfDHABA 
swAmI  and  some  other  commentators,  be  admitted.  This 
subject  has  been  already  noticed  by  Capt.  Wilford  in  his 
Essay  on  VicramAditya;*  and  it  is,  therefore,  unne- 
cessary to  enlarge  upon  it  in  this  place. 

It  has  been  noticed,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  present 
essay,  that  the  principal  star  of  each  ncLcshatra,  is  denomi- 
nated YSgatara.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to 
caution  the  reader  against  confounding  these  ySga  stars 
with  the  ySgas,  of  which  a  list  is  inserted  in  Sir  William 
Jones's  Treatise  on  the  Indian  Zodiac.f  They  are  men- 
tioned by  him  as  divisions  of  the  ecliptic :  but  it  will  pre- 
sently appear,  that  they  cannot  in  strictness  be  so  denomi- 
nated. Their  principal  purpose  regards  astrology;  but 
they  are  also  employed  in  regulating  certain  moveable 
feasts ;  and  they  are  of  such  frequent  use,  that  every  Indian 
almanac  contains  a  column  specifying  the  y6ga  for  each 
day,  with  the  hour  of  its  termination. 

The  y6ga  is  nothing  else  than  a  mode  of  indicating  the 
sum  of  the  longitudes  of  the  sun  and  moon.  The  rule  fat 
its  computation,  as  given  in  the  Sdrya  siddhantaj  Bhio' 
toatiy  and  Graha  laghava,  directs,  that  the  longitude  of  the 

*  As,  Rc8.,  vol.  ix.  p.  117)  &c.  t  As.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  302. 
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sun  be  added  to  the  longitude  of  the  moon ;  and  the  sum^ 
reduced  to  ininutesy  is  to  be  divided  by  800  (the  number  of 
minutes  in  13^  20 ):  the  quotient  exhibits  the  elapsed  yigas, 
counted  from  Vishcumbha.*  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
the  yogas  are  twenty-seven  divisions  of  360**  of  a  great 
circle,  measured  upon  the  ecliptic.  But,  if  they  be  repre- 
sented on  a  circle,  it  must  be  a  moveable  one  in  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic. 

Astrologers  also  reckon  twenty-eight  ySgas,  which  cor- 
respond to  the  twenty-eight  nacshatras  or  divisions  of  the 
moon's  path;  varying,  however,  according  to  the  day  of 
the  week.  As  the  Indian  almanacs  sometimes  appropriate 
a  column  to  the  moon's  y6ga  for  each  day,  I  shall  insert  in 
a  note  a  list  of  these  y6gaSf  with  the  rule  by  which  they  are 
determined.f 


•  I.  Fishcumhha,  2.  FrUi,  3.  Ayushmai,  4.  Sauhh6gya.  5.  &- 
bhana.  6.  Miganda.  7-  Sucarman.  8.  Dhr^ti,  9.  §4ia.  10.  G(Ma. 
U.Vrtddhi.  12.  Dhruva,  n.  FydgUta.  H.  Hersha^.  \5.  Vajra. 
16.  Siddhi.  17.  Vyatipdta.  18.  Fariyns,  19.  Pan'yha.  20.  §iva. 
21.  Siddha.  22.  Sddhya.  23.  ^ha.  24.  §wla.  25.  Brahman.  26. 
j4indra.    27.  FaidhrUi. 

t  1.  Ananda,  2.  Cdladanda,  3.  Dhdmra,  4.  Prajapati,  5.  Saumya, 
6.  Dhwdncsha.  7*  Dhwaja.  8.  ^fitialsa,  9.  Vajra.  10.  Mudgara. 
]1.  Ch'hatra.  12.  Mnitra.  13.  Mdnasa,  14.  Padma.  15.  Lamfnwa. 
16.  Utpata,  17.  Mr^tyu.  18.  Ctf/ki.  19.  Siddfiu  20.  ^uhha,  21. 
Amr^ta.  22.  Musula.  23.  Oada.  24.  Mdtanga.  25.  Rdcshasa.  26. 
CAara.    27.  St'hira,    2S.  Pravard/ia, 

The  foregoing  list  is  extracted  from  the  Ratnamdla  of  §RfpATi. 
He  adds  the  rule  by  which  the  yogas  are  regulated.  On  a  Sunday,  the 
nacshatras  answer  to  the^<>^a*,  in  their  natural  order;  viz.  Aswini  to 
Ananda,  Bharani  to  Calanda^Sa,  &c.  But,  on  a  Monday,  the  first  yoga 
{Ananda)  corresponds  to  MrtgaUrnSy  the  second  to  Ardrd,  and  so 
forth.  On  a  Tuesday,  the  nacshatra,  which  answers  to  the  first  yoga, 
is  jiUcshd ;  on  Wednesday,  Hasta;  on  Thursday,  Anurddha;  on 
Friday,  VUnrdishdilha ;  and  on  Saturday,  Satabhishd, 

Almanacs  uHually  contain  another  set  of  astrological  divisions  of 
the  lunar  month,  which  it  may  be  proper  to  explain.     They  are  de- 
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Another  topic,  relative  to  the  zodiac,  and  connected 
with  astrology,  remains  to  be  noticed.  I  allude  to  tlie 
Dreshcanas  answering  to  the  Decani  of  European  astrolo- 
gers. The  Hindus,  like  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians, 
from  whom  that  vain  science  passed  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  divide  each  sign  into  three  parts,  and  allot  to 
every  such  part  a  regent  exercising  planetary  influenoe 
under  the  particular  planet  whom  he  there  represents. 

The  description  of  the  thirty-six  DreshcaAas  is  gives 
towards  the  close  of  VARiHA  mihira's  treatise  on  tiie 
casting  of  nativities,  entitled  Vrihat  jataca.  It  is  here 
translated  conformably  with  the  gloss  of  BHAff6TPALA: 
omitting,  however,  some  variations  in  the  reading  of  the 
text,  which  are  noticed  by  him ;  but  which  can  be  of  no 
use,  unless  occasion  should  arise  for  reference  to  them  m 
comparing  the  description  of  the  drcshcaAns  with  some 
amulet  or  ancient  monument  in  which  the  Decani  may  be 
supposed  to  be  figured.  Even  for  that  purpose,  the  follow- 
ing description  will  probably  suffice. 

1.  [Mars]  A  man  with  red  eyes,  girt  round  the  waist 

nominated  Carana;  and  consist  of  seven  variable  and  four  invariable, 
as  in  the  subjoined  list: 

Variable  Carahas,  Invariable  Caranas, 

1.  Rava.  1.  §acuni. 

2.  B^lava.  2.  Chatushpad. 

3.  Caulava,  3.  Nnga. 

4.  Taitila.  4.  Cintughna. 

5.  Gara. 

6.  Van'ij. 

7.  Vishfi. 

They  answer  successively  to  half  a  tifhi  or  lunar  day ;  Ciniughno 
bein^  always  assigned  to  the  first  half  of  the  first  ttThi;  and  the 
variable  caratuis  afterwards  succeeding^  each  other  regularly,  through 
eight  repetitions:  they  are  followed  by  the  three  remaining  invariable 
carnfifiSy  which  conclude  the  month;  Chatiishjtdd  and  N6ffa  apper* 
taining  to  Ainavasyd  or  the  new  moon,  and  fiavnni  being  appropriated 
to  the  latter  half  of  the  preceding  tifhi. 
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with  a  white  cloth,  of  a  black  complexion^  as  formidable  as 
able  to  protect,  holds  a  raised  battle-axe. 

2.  [The  Sun]  A  female,  clad  in  red  apparel,  with  her 
mind  fixed  on  wearing  ornaments,  having  a  mare's  head, 
and  a  beUy  like  a  jar,  thirsty  and  resting  on  one  foot,  is 
exhibited  by  Yavana  as  the  figure  of  the  ctreshcana  in 
the  middle  of  Mesha.* 

3.  [Jupiter]  A  fierce  and  wrathfiil  man,  conversant 
with  arts,  of  a  tawny  complexion,  solicitous  of  action,  but 
unsteady  in  his  resolves ;  holds  in  his  hands  a  raised  stick, 
and  wears  red  clothes.  He  is  the  third  in  the  tripatite  divi- 
sion of  Mesha. 

4.  [Venus]  A  woman  with  hair  clipped  and  curled,  a 
body  shaped  like  ajar,  her  clothes  burnt,  herself  thirsty , 
disposed  to  eat,  and  fond  of  ornaments :  such  is  the  figure 
of  the  first  in  Vrishabha. 

5.  [Mercury]  A  man  with  the  head  of  a  goat,  and  a 
shoulder  like  a  bull,  clothed  in  dirty  apparel,  skilfiil  in 
regard  to  the  plough  and  the  cart,  acquainted  with  field, 
grain,  house,  and  kine,  conversant  with  arts ;  and  in  dis- 
position, voracious. 

6.  [Saturn]  A  man  with  a  body  vast  as  an  elephant's, 
and  feet  great  as  a  Sarabha^Sff  with  white  teeth  and  a 
tawny  body,  his  mind  busied  upon  the  wool  of  wild  sheep, 
occupies  the  extremity  of  the  sign  Taurus. 

7.  [Mercury]  Such  as  are  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject, declare  the  first  in  the  tripartite  partition  of  the  third 
sign,  to  be  a  woman  fond  of  working  with  the  needle, 
beautifiil,  delighting  in  ornaments,  childless,  amorous,  and 
with  her  arms  elevated. 

*  **  Mtahamadhyi  drishcddardpam  pavauOpadMtamJ'^  BuAff6T* 
PALA  expounds  this  "  declared  by  YAVANACHARyA,*'  "  Vavand- 
charyaih  cafhitam.^^ 

t  A  monster  with  eight  legs,  who  destroys  elephants. 
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8.  [Venus]  In  the  middle  of  the  sign  Gemini  is  a  man, 
with  the  face  of  a  garwAi,*  standing  in  a  grove :  he  is  an 
archer  clad  in  armour,  and  holds  a  bow ;  he  meditates  on 
sport,  his  children,  ornaments,  and  wealth. 

9.  [Saturn]  At  the  end  of  the  sign  Gemini  is  a  man 
decorated  with  ornaments,  having  as  many  gems  as  the 
ocean  contains;  clad  in  armour  and  furnished  with  bow 
and  quiver ;  skilled  in  dance,  music,  and  song,  and  prac- 
tising poetiy. 

10.  [  The  Moon]  The  wise  declare  the  first  in  Cancer 
to  be  an  animal  with  the  body  of  an  elephant,  the  feet  of  a 
Sarabha,  a  boar's  head  and  horse's  neck,  standing  in  a 
grove  under  a  sandal-wood  tree,t  and  upholding  leaves, 
root,  and  fruit. 

1 1 .  [M  A  Rs]  In  the  middle  of  the  sign  Cancer,  a  woman,  in 
prime  of  youth,  with  blossoms  of  lotus  on  her  head,  attended 
by  a  serpent,  cries  while  standing  in  a  forest,  resting  against 
the  branch  of  a  palasa%  tree. 

12.  [Jupiter]  Last  in  Cancer  is  a  man  with  his  bead 
inclined ;  he  is  decorated  with  golden  ornaments,  and,  em- 
barking on  a  vessel  and  encompassed  by  serpents  [twined 
round  him,]  he  traverses  the  ocean  to  seek  omamaats  for 
his  wife. 

13.  [The  Sun]  A  vulture  and  shakal  stand  on  a  cotton 
tree:§  a  dog  is  near:  and  a  man,  in  a  squalid  dress,  laments 
for  his  father  and  mother.  This  representation  is  pronounced 
to  be  the  first  of  the  Lion. 

14.  [Jupiter]  A  man  formed  like  a  horse,  bearing  on 
his  head  a  garland  of  yellowish  white  flowers,  wears  a  leather 
dress :  unconquered  like  a  lion ;  armed  with  a  bow,   and 


*  An  eag^Ie :  or  else  a  gigantic  crane.     Perhaps  a  Tulture. 

t  Santalum  album  sive  Siriuni  myrtifolium. 

X  Butea  frondosa.  h  Bombax  heptaphylluni. 
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distinguished  by  a  hooked  nose;  he  is  placed  in  the  middle 
of  Leo. 

15.  [Mars]  The  third  in  the  tripartite  division  of  Leo, 
is  a  man  having  the  head  of  a  bear^  with  a  long  beard  and 
curled  hair ;  in  disposition  similar  to  an  ape ;  and  holding 
a  stafFy  ihiitSy  and  flesh, 

16.  [Mercury]  A  damsel,  bearing  a  jar  filled  with 
blossoms,  (her  person  clothed  in  apparel  soiled  with  dirt,) 
solicitous  for  the  union  of  dress  with  opulence,  is  going 
towards  the  family  of  her  spiritual  parent :  such  is  the  first 
of  Virgo. 

17.  [Saturn]  A  man  of  a  dark  complexion,    with  a 
doth  on  his  head,  holds  a  pen,  and  is  casting  up  accounts 
of  receipts  and  disbursements :  he  bears  a  large  bow,  and 
his  body  is  covered  with  liair :  he  is  placed  in  the  middl 
of  the  sign. 

18.  [Venus]  A  woman  of  a  fair  complexion,  dressed  in 
bleached  silk,  tall,  holding  in  her  hand  a  jar  and  ladle ;  is 
devoutly  going  towards  a  temple  of  the  gods.  The  wise 
pronounce  this  to  be  the  last  of  Virgo. 

19.  [Venus]  A  man  is  proceeding  along  the  middle  of 
a  highway ;  holding  a  balance,  and  having  weights  in  his 
hand;  he  is  skilled  in  measuring  and  meting,  and  meditates 
on  commodities  and  their  prices.  The  Yavanas  declare  this 
form  to  be  first  of  Libra.* 

20.  [Saturn]  A  man  with  the  head  of  a  vulture,  car- 
rying a  water-pot,  is  anxious  to  proceed,  being  hungry  and 
thirsty;  in  thought,  he  visits  his  wife  and  son.  He  is 
middlemost  of  the  balance-bearer  (Libra.) 


•  "  Tadrdpam  vadanti  Yavandh  prat^hamam  tuidydh"  This  might 
signify  "  Yavana  declares ;"  for  the  plural  is  used  in  Sanscrit  re- 
spectfully: and  BHAff6TPALA  has  before  expounded  Yavann  as  in- 
tending Yavanacharya:  but  a  different  explanation  occurs  a  little 

lower. 
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21.  [Mercury]  A  man^  in  figure  like  an  ape,  adorned 
with  gemSi  bearing  a  golden  quiver  and  amiour,  and  carry- 
ing fruits  and  flesh,  is  scaring  deer,  in  a  forest:  such  is  the 
figure  exhibited  by  the  Yavanas.^ 

22.  [Mars]  A  woman,  without  clothes  or  ornaments, 
comes  from  the  great  ocean,  to  the  shore ;  she  has  fallen 
from  her  place  ;  round  her  feet  are  serpents  entwined ;  but 
she  is  pleasing :  such  is  the  first  of  the  sign  Scorpio. 

23.  [Jupiter]  A  woman,  with  a  body  like  a  tortoise 
and  ajar,  and  with  serpents  entwined  round  her  person;  is 
solicitous  to  prepare  local  comforts  for  her  husband.  This 
figure  the  wise  pronounce  to  be  the  middle  one  of  Scorpio. 

24.  [The  Moon]  The  last  of  the  Scoi*pion  is  a  lion 
with  a  large  and  stooping  head  resembling  that  of  a  to^ 
toise ;  he  guards  the  place  where  sandal-wood  grows,  te^ 
rifying  dogs,  deer,  boars,  and  shakals. 

25.  [Jupiter]  An  animal  with  the  body  of  a  horse 
and  head  of  a  man,  holding  a  large  bow,  stands  near  a 
hermitage  and  devoutly  guards  the  implements  of  sacrifice : 
such  is  the  first  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  bow  (Sagitta- 
rius.) 

26.  [Mars]  A  pleasing  female,  of  golden  complexion 
like  the  champaca;\  moderately  handsome,  sits  on  a 
throne,  distributing  marine  gems.  This  is  described  as  the 
middle  division  of  the  bow. 

27.  [The  Sun]  A  man  with  a  long  beard,  of  a  com- 
plexion yellow  like  the  champacay  is  sitting  on  a  throne 
with  a  staff  in  his  hand  :  he  wears  silk  raiment  and  a 
deer's  skin  :  such  is  the  third  figure  of  the  ninth  sign. 

28.  [Saturn]  A  man,  of  a  terrible  aspect,  with  the 


• « 


Yfwanair  wrfaArt'^,"  which  BhaW6tpala  expounda  '* declared 
by  the  ancient  Yavanas^*^  "  piiTanaynvanaih .'' 

+  Michelia  Champaca. 
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body  of  a  hog,  hairy,  having  tusks  like  a  Macara,*  holds 
a  yoke,  a  net,  and  fetters.     He  is  first  of  Capricorn. 

29.  [Venus]  In  the  middle  of  Macara  is  a  woman 
skilled  in  music,  with  eyes  large  Uke  tlie  petals  of  the 
lotos,  and  with  a  dark  complexion.  She  seeks  various 
things  y  she  is  decorated  with  jewels ;  and  wears  metallic 
ornaments  in  her  ears. 

30.  [Mercury]  A  man,  shaped  like  a  CinnarOff  clothed 
in  a  woollen  cloth,  and  furnished  with  quiver,  bow,  and 
armour,  bears  on  his  shoulder  a  jar  adorned  with  gems : 
he  is  last  of  the  sign  Macara, 

31.  [The  Sun]  The  first  of  the  jar  (Aquarius)  is  a  man 
with  the  head  of  a  vulture,  clothed  in  silk  and  wearing  an 
antelope's  hide  with  a  woollen  cloth :  his  mind  is  busied  in 
obtaining  oil,   ardent  spirits,  water,  and  food. 

32.  [Mercury]  In  a  burnt  carriage,  a  woman  clad  in 
soiled  apparel,  bearing  vessels  on  her  head,  is  collecting 
metals  in  a  forest  containing  cotton  trees. 

33.  [Ve^us]  a  man  of  a  dark  complexion,  with  hairy 
ears,  adorned  with  a  diadem,  carries  and  transports  vases 
with  articles  of  metal,  and  with  bark,  leaves,  gum,  and 
fruit.     He  is  last  of  Cumbha, 

34.  [Jupiter]  The  first  of  the  fish  (Pisces)  navigates 
the  sea  in  search  of  ornaments  for  his  wife  :  he  has  jewels, 
and  his  hands  are  full  of  vessels  used  in  sacrifice,  together 
with  pearls,  gems,  and  shells. 

35.  [The  Moon]  A  woman,  surpassing  in  complexion 
the  blossom  of  the  champacay  ascends  a  ship  with  lofly 
masts  and  flags ;  and  approaches  the  shore  of  the  sea, 
accompanied  by  her  retinue.  This  is  declared  by  sages 
to  be  the  second  in  the  tripartite  division  of  Mina. 


•  A  8ea  monster.     Perhaps  the  Narwhal  may  be  intended, 
t  A  human  figure  with  the  head  of  a  horse. 

VOL.  II.  2    B 
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36.  [Mars]  Near  a  cavern,  in  a  forest,  a  naked  man, 
with  serpents  entwined  round  bis  body,  and  tormented  by 
robbers  and  fire,  laments.     He  is  the  last  of  the  fish. 

Arabian  astronomers  in  like  manner  divide  each  sign  of 
the  Zodiac  into  three  parts,  denominated  Wajeh  (^j)  or 
in  the  plural  Wujiih  (i[^^),  which  severally  belong  to  the 
different  planets*  thence  called  Rab  ul  wajeh.  The  proper 
import  of  the  teiin  {i^^  is  face  or  countenance  ;  agrering 
with  the  Greek  Trpoauvov^  which  is  similarly  employed  in 
this  acceptation.^ 

The  near  correspondence  of  the  drcshcanas  with  the 
Decani  of  Roman  authors  and  Af*ayoi  of  Grecian  writers 
will  be  evident  firom  the  following  passage  of  Manilius, 
supported  by  quotations  firom  other  authors,  which  I  shall 
insert  on  the  fistith  ofSAUMAisE;;{:  the  original  works, 
from  which  they  are  taken,  not  being  here  procurable. 

Manilius  says§ 

Quam  partem  deciman  dixere  Decania  g'entes ; 
A  namero  nomen  positam  est,  quod  partibus  a^tra 
Condita  triceuis  propria  8ub  sorte  feruntur, 
Et  tribuunt  denas  in  se  coeuntibus  astris, 
Inque  ricem  terris  babitantur  sidera  Signis. 

Heph^stion  expressly  declares,||  that  "  each  sign  of 
the  zodiac  is  divided   into   three  Decani  comprising   ten 


*  lu  the  following  order,  beginning  from  Aries:  viz.  Mars,  the 
Sun,  Venus,  Mercur}',  the  Moon,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Sun,  &c. 

Ikhw6nu'l  St^. 

t  FiRMioi  Mathesis  seu  Astron*,  vide  infra. 

I  Salmasii  Pliniana  Exercitaiionesy  p.  460,  &c. 

§  Lib.  iv.  298—302. 
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degrees  each :  the  first  division  of  Aries  is  named  Chontare; 
the  second  Chontachre,  and  the  third  Sicet/* 

Fir  MIC  us  di£fers  in  the  names,  and  does  not  allow  ten 
complete  degrees  to  each  Decanus,  Thus,  in  the  sign 
Aries,  the  three  first  degrees  are,  according  to  him,  unap- 
propriated ;  the  five  next  belong  to  the  first  Decanus 
Asitan  ;  the  next  nine  are  vacant ;  and  the  four  following 
appertain  to  the  second  Decanus  Senacher ;  five  degrees 
are  again  unoccupied ;  and  the  four  last  belong  to  the  third 
Decanus  Sentacher.* 

We  learn  from  PsELLUsf  that  the  several  Decani  were 
figured  with  different  attributes  and  dresses ;  and,  firom 
Demophilus  and  FiRMicusij:  that  they  represent  the 
planets.  The  first  appertained  to  Mars :  the  second  to 
the  Sun  ;  and  the  third  to  Venus  (the  Hindu  author  says, 
Jupiter). 

This  astrological  notion  was  confessedly  received  from 
foreign  nations.  The  doctrine  seems  to  be  ascribed  by 
FiRMicus  to  Nekepso,  king  of  Egypt  :§  and  Psellus 
cites  a  Babylonian  author,  whom  he  calls  Teucer;  and 
who  is  also  noticed  by  Porph  yri  us  :  besides,  the  names  of 


•  Salmasii  Plin.  Ewerc,  p.  460. 

fSxattrftat,      if  ti  r«  f/^n  Kui  ret,  c^iuattc  ^axrvhitf  iyyAi;yfi$    aiftfCo- 
f»tif  u^0r^o^atx  ^s^yftlr  ^afnorren,     Tttvra  filf  wt  «  Tit/»^«$  ttttt  •<  xmt 

t  **  Primum  x^crtitircv  est  is  plaoeta  cujus  sig^um  est :  secnndam 
w^ort^^w  planeta  sequens,  et  sic  deinceps.  Aries  est  Martis  primnm 
ir^or»Mr6f,  secnndum  Solis,  tertium  Veneris,  juxta  seriem  errantium/' 

This  ag7*ee8  precisely  with  the  Arabian  ^^• 

§  Sic  et  Nekepso,  ^gypti  jnstissirous  iroperator,  et  astrologus 
yalde  bonus,  per  ipsos  Decanos  omnia  vitia  valetudinesque  collegit, 
ostendens  quam  valetudinem  quis  Decanus  efficeret,  &€• 

2  B  2 
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the  Decani,  stated  by  HEPHiESTioN  and  Firmicus,  are 
decidedly  barbarous.  It  was  not,  therefore,  without  reason, 
that  Saumaise  and  Kircher  sought  a  derivation  of  the 
word  Decanus  itself  from  a  foreign  language.  It  cannot 
be  deduced,  as  Scaliger  proposes,  from  the  similar  term 
for  an  inferior  officer  commanding  ten  men;*  since  this 
office  and  its  designation  were  first  introduced  later  than 
the  time  of  Manilius,  by  whom  the  astrological  term  is 
employed;  and  Porphyrius  expressly  affirms  that  the 
word  was  used  by  those  whom  he  denominates  '  an- 
cients.'+  HuET,  not  concurring  in  either  of  the  opmions 
above-mentioned,  supposes  the  term  to  have  been  cor- 
ruptly formed  by  the  astrologers  of  Alexandria  from  the 
Greek  numeral  with  a  Latin  tennination.  J  If  this  be  ad- 
mitted, it  still  remains  not  improbable  that  some  affinity  of 
sound,  in  the  Egyptian  or  in  the  Chaldaic  name,  may  have 
suggested  the  formation  of  this  corrupt  word. 

The  Sanscrit  name  apparently  comes  from  the  same 
source.  I  do  not  suppose  it  to  be  originally  Sanscrit; 
since,  in  that  language,  it  bears  no  etymological  signifi- 
cation. For  the  same  reason,  it  is  likely,  that  the  astro- 
logical doctrine  itself  may  be  exotic  in  India.  One  branch 
of  divination,  entitled  Tajaca^  has  been  confessedly  bor- 
rowed from  the  Arabians :  and  the  technical  terms  used  in 
it,  are,  as  I  am  informed  by  Hindu  astrologers,  Arabic. 
The  casting  of  nativities,  though  its  practice  is  of  more 
ancient  date  in  India,  may  also  have  been  received  from 
Western  astrologers :  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  or  even  Greeks. 
If  so,  it  is  likely  that  the  Hindus  may  have  received  astro- 
nomical hints  at  the  same  time. 


•  Erant  Decani  dcnis  militibus  propositi.     Vkoet.  2.  8. 
t  IluETii  a niirmdvrr .Stones  ad  ManiUnm,  Lib.  iv.  v.  298. 
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By  their  own  acknowledgment,*  they  have  cultivated 
astronomy  for  the  sake  of  astrology ;  and  they  may  have 
done  so  with  the  aid  of  hints  received  from  the  same  quar- 
ter, from  which  their  astrology  is  derived.  In  the  present 
instance  VarAha  mihira  himself,  as  interpreted  by  his 
commentator,  quotes  the  Yavanns  (meaning  perhaps  Gre- 
cian authors),  in  a  manner  which  indicates,  that  the  de- 
scription of  the  dreshcanas  is  borrowed  from  them. 

The  name  of  YavanAcharya,  who  is  cited  by  Biiat- 
"foTPALA,  would  not  be  alone  decisive.  He  is  frequently 
quoted  by  Hindu  astronomers :  and  it  is  possible,  though 
by  no  means  certain,  that,  under  this  name,  a  Grecian  or 
an  Arabian  author  may  be  intended.  To  determine  that 
point,  it  will  be  requisite  (unless  the  work  attributed  to 
him  be  recovered)  to  collect  all  the  passages,  in  which 
YavanAcharya  is  cited  by  Sanscrit  authors;  and  to 
compare  the  doctrines  ascribed  to  him  with  those  of  the 
Grecian  and  Arabian  writers  on  astronomy.  Not  being 
prepared  for  such  a  disquisition,  I  shall  dismiss  this  sub- 
ject for  the  present,  without  offering  any  positive  opinion 
on  the  question,  which  has  been  here  proposed. 


*  Bhascara  expressly  says,  ^*  By  ancient  astronomers,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  science  is  declared  to  he  judicial  astrology;  and  that, 
indeed,  depends  on  the  influence  of  coniig^urations ;  and  these,  on  the 
apparent  places  of  the  planets." — Gblddhydya^  1.  v.  6. 


XV. 


On  the  Notion  of  the  Hindu  Astronomers  concerning 
the  Precession  of  t/ie  Equinoxes  an</  Motions  of 
the  Planets. 


[From  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xii.  p.  209 — 250. 

Calcutta,  1816.  4to.] 


In  an  essay  on  the  Indian  and  Arabian  divisions  of  the 
zodiac,  inserted  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searchesy  I  adverted  to  a  passage  of  BhAscara,  on  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  intimated  an  intention  of 
further  noticing  this  subject  in  a  separate  essay.*  The 
passage  which  I  had  then  in  view,  occurs  in  BhAscara's 
description  of  the  armillary  sphere.f  It  appears  to  me 
deserving  of  distinct  examination  for  the  information  which 
it  contains,  the  difficulties  which  it  presents,  and  the  va- 
riety of  topics  which  it  suggests.  I  shall  here  quote  the 
original,  and  add  a  verbal  translation. 

'  The  intersection  of  the  ecliptic  and  equinoctial  circles 
is  the  Crantipata,  or  intersecting  point  of  the  sun's  path. 

*  As.  Res.,  vol.  ix.  p.  353.  [p.  350  of  the  present  volume.] 
t  Gblddhyayn^  c.  6.  v.  17  and  18. 
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Its  revolutions^  as  declared  on  the  authority  of  Surya  {Sau- 
rdctah),  are  retrogade  three  myriads  in  a  calpa.  This  is 
the  same  with  the  motion  of  the  solstice^  as  affirmed  by 
MunjAla,  and  others.  But,  according  to  their  doctrine^ 
its  revolutions  are  199,  669  in  a  calpa,' 

This  is  the  very  passage  to  which  the  commentator  on 
the  Surya  siddhanta,  cited  by  Mr.  Davis,*  alludes,  where 
he  says,  '  the  meaning  of  BhAscara  Acharya  was  not 
that  SOrya  [in  the  Surya  siddhanta,^  gave  30,000  as  the 
revolutions  of  the  places  of  the  colures,  in  a  calpa ;  the 
name  he  used  being  Saura  not  Surya,  and  applied  to  some 
other  book,' 

It  is  certainly  true,  as  here  observed  by  this  commen- 
tator, that  BhAscara's  quotation  does  not  agree  with  the 
text  of  the  Surya  siddhantaj  which  expresses,  *  The  circle 
of  the  asterisms  moves  eastward  thirty  scores  in  a  yuga. 
Multiplying  the  number  of  elapsed  days  by  that,  and  di- 
viding by  the  terrestrial  days,  [which  compose  the  cycle,] 
the  quantity  obtained  is  an  arc,  which,  multiplied  by  three, 
and  divided  by  ten,^  gives  degrees  {ansa)  termed  ayana^ 
[or  the  place  of  the  colure.] ' 

Here  the  number  of  revolutions  is  600  in  a  yuga,  an- 
swering to  600,000  in  a  calpa;  and  not,  as  stated  by 
BhAscara,  30,000.  But  the  commentator's  mode  of  re- 
conciling the  contradiction,  by  supposing  a  different  book 
from  the  Surya  siddhanta  to  have  been  intended,  is  incom- 

•  As.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  267.  t  Ratio  of  27*»  to  90^ 
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p'dtible  with  Bhascara's  own  explanation  of  his  text  in 
the  Vasana  bhashya,  containing  annotations  by  himself  on 
his  own  treatise.  He  there  says  in  express  words,  '  the 
revolutions  of  the  intersecting  point  of  the  sun's  path  are 
stated  in  the  Surya  siddhdnta^  as  amounting  to  30,000  in 
a  calpa.** 

His  commentator,  MunIswara,  has  therefore  recourse 
to  other  expedients  for  reconciling  the  contradiction  between 
BhAscara's  quotation  and  the  text  of  the  Surya  sid- 
d/tanta.  Some,  he  observes,  have  proposed  to  read  niyuta 
'  a  hundred  thousand,'  for  ayuta  *  a  myriad. '+  Others 
have  supposed  the  calpa  to  be  a  twentieth  part  only  of  the 
period  usually  so  denominated.  The  commentator  further 
suggests  the   resolution   of  the   term   vyastah,  translated 

retrograde,'  into  vi  for  vinsati  *  twenty,'  and  astdhy 
which  he  makes  to  signify  '  multiplied,'  and  expounds  the 
phrase,  *  thirty  thousand  multiplied  by  twenty.'  But,  dis- 
satisfied with  this  and  with  another  exposition,  by  which 
trayam    '  three '    is  construed    into  *  sixty,'    he  give^  the 


*  Bha.scara^s  ydsand  bhashya  on  the  astronomy  and  spherics  of  his 
SiddJtdnta  sirdmani.  This  volume  of  annotations  is  commented,  with 
the  Sir6mn/it\  by  Nrisinha  in  the  J^dsand  vai'tica,  as  proceeding  from 
the  same  writer ;  and  is  expressly  acknowledged  to  be  a  work  of  the 
author  of  the  text  (as  it  actually  purports)  by  the  scholiast  MuNfi- 
WARA,  in  this  very  place,  where  he  is  endeavouring  to  support  his 
own  interpretation  of  the  text,  against  the  apparent  and  natural  sense 
of  a  passatfe  in  the  author's  notes. 

t  He  alludes  either  to  the  Vdsand  vdrticay  in  which  that  emenda- 
tion of  the  text  is  actually  suggested  by  the  annotator  NrIsinha,  or 
to  some  earlier  commentary  in  which  the  same  conjectural  emendation 
may  have  been  originally  proposed. 
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preference  to  an  equally  strained  interpretation,  which 
divides  the  sentence  into  two  members :  '  its  revolutions 
are  declared  by  S6rya,  and  [according  to  a  different  au- 
thority] are  retrogade  three  myriads  in  a  calpa.* 

However  imsatisfactory  these  explanations  of  the  text 
may  be,  they  prove  the  concurrence  of  the  commentators 
of  both  works,  in  the  received  interpretation  of  the  obscure 
passage  of  the  Surya  siddhanta,  which  is  the  subject  of 
their  discussion.  That  interpretation  is  supported  by  cor- 
responding passages  of  the  S&ma  siddhanta,  Laghu  va- 
tishi'hay  and  Sacalya  sanhita,  in  which  the  number  of  six 
hundred  revolutions  is  expUcitly  stated :  *  as  well  as  by 
other  quotations,  which  clearly  demonstrate,  that  a  libra- 
tion  of  the  equinoxes,  at  the  mte  of  six  hundred  in  a  yuga^ 
was  there  meant.  For,  in  all  the  passages  quoted,  the 
revolution,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  equinoctial  points,  consists 
in  a  libration  of  them  within  the  limits  of  twenty-seven 
degrees  east,  and  as  many  west,  of  the  beginnings  of  Aries 
and  Libra :  and  that  such  is  the  meaning  conveyed  in  the 
text  of  the  Surya  siddhanta,  is  distinctly  shown  by  the 

Soma  siddhdnt^, 

Sacalya  smhita,  i.  286—291. 

Laghu  vasishVha  siddhantay 
cited  by  Dadabiiai  and  NrI^sinha,  on  the  Surya  siddhdnta. 
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commentator  cited  by  Mr.  Davis,*  as  well  as  by  the  other 
commentators  on  that  work. 

The  same  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  Pdrasara  siddhanta, 
as  quoted  by  MunIswara  ;  and,  if  we  may  rely  on  the 
authority  of  a  quotation  by  this  author  from  the  works  of 
ARYABHAffA,  it  was  also  maintained  by  that  ancient 
astronomer :  but,  according  to  the  first-mentioned  treatise, 
the  number  of  librations  amounts  to  581,709,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  578,169  in  a  calpa^  instead  of  600,000; 
and  Aryabhatt A  has  stated  the  limits  of  the  libration  at 
24°  instead  of  27  .f 

Bhascara  himself,  adopting  the  doctrine  for  which  be 
quotes  the  authority  of  Munjala,  in  the  passage  above 
cited,  mentions  a  complete  revolution  of  the  places  of  the 
colures  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  at  the  rate 

It  III        IV  V  TI 

of  59  54  2  31  12  per  annum,  or  199,669  complete  revo- 
lutions in  a  calpa.  Having  computed  upon  the  same 
principle,  the  quantity  of  the  precession  in  his  own  time 

ri*v.  N        o  I  II        III       iiti       ▼  VI 

at  91,189  0  10  54  35  23  55  40  48,  he  thence,  for  the 
sake  of  facility  in  calculation,  assumes  in  his  practical  trea- 
tise, named  Carana  cutuhala,  the  actual  precession  in 
whole  numbers  at  eleven  degrees,  and  allows  the  annual 
motion  to  be  taken  at  one  minute.  %    The  time  for  which  this 


•  As.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  267.     The  commentator  is  Nrisinha. 

kRY ABB aH Ay'm the Aryashiasata;  quotedbyMuNf^wxRA.  Itisespe- 
cially  necessary  to  distinguish  the  particular  work  of  this  author,  to 
which  reference  is  made:  for  Brahmeoupta  reproaches  him  for  his 
inconsistency  in  affirming  revolutions  of  the  nodes  in  the  Arydsh- 
taiatOy  which  he  denied  in  the  DaiagUaca.  It  is  therefore  prohable, 
that  the  libration  of  the  equinoxes  (considered  as  nodes)  for  which  the 
first- mentioned  work  is  quoted,  may  not  be  stated  in  the  other. 

t  MuNfswARA,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Sir&niani. 
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coiuputation  was  made^  is  the  same  with  the  epocha  of  the 
Carana  cutuhala;'*  which  is  the  year  1105  SacCyf  thirty- 
three  years  after  the  Siromani  was  completed.  J 

BhAscara's  authority,  supporting  that  of  Munjala, 
and  countenanced  by  Vishnu  Chandra's,^  has  not 
availed  with  Indian  astronomers.  Even  his  commentator 
MunIswara  rejects  the  notion  of  a  complete  revolution; 
audy  in  his  own  treatise  entitled  Siddhanta  sarvabhaumay 
asserts  the  doctrine  of  libration,  and  attempts  to  refute  the 
other  opinion,  not  indeed  by  ailment,  but  in  deference  to 
the  Surya  siddhanta  and  other  authorities  to  which  it  is 
opposed.  Upon  the  same  ground,  CamalAcara  in  the 
Siddhanta  tatwaviveca  says,  '  The  degrees  of  the  colures, 
as  stated  by  MunjAla,  and  taught  in  the  Sirdmaniy  con- 
trary to  what  is  declared  by  Arc  a  (S6rya)  and  others, 
from  not  rightly  understanding  what  was  by  them  declared. 


*  The  Graha  Idghava^  written  in  1442  ^dca^  deducts  444  from  the 
expired  years  of  the  ^dca^  and  divides  by  sixty,  reckoning  the  pre- 
cession at  a  minute  a  year.  This  agrees  nearly  with  the  Caraiia  cutu- 
hala;  for,  if  the  same  number  (444)  be  deducted  from  the  years  expired 
(1105  ^dcd)y  the  remainder  gives  but  one  minute  above  IP,  the  quan- 
tity there  assumed  by  BhIsoara. 

Ramacuandra,  who  in  the  Cola  nirnaya  states  the  quantity  of 
precession  as  amounting  to  12^,  and  reckons  the  precession  at  a 
minute  of  a  degree,  a  year,  seems  also  to  have  followed  the  same 
authority.  He  may  therefore  have  written  about  sixtv  years  subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  the  Caraha  cutuhala;  or  Sdca^  11^.  This  ascer- 
tainment of  the  age  of  RImaohanora  Xcharya  is  a  step  towards 
investigating  the  age  of  writers  in  other  branches  of  science  who 
have  quoted  this  author,  or  who  are  cited  by  him.  They  are  nume- 
rous. 

t  Faiz!,  in  his  translation  of  BhIscara's  LilavatU 

X  For  it  was  finished  when  the  author  was  thirty-six  years  of  age ; 
and  he  was  bom  in  1036  §6ca:  as  he  informs  us. 

§  Author  of  the  f^tmshVha  siddhanta^  a  distinct  work  from  the 
Laghu  vasishVhn  cited  by  Daoabhai',  and  (under  the  title  of  P^a- 
sishVha  siddhanta)  by  NrIsinua. 
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must  be  rejected  by  the  wise.*  He  certainly  here  expresses 
the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  Hindu  astronomers,  which  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  a  hbration  of  the  places  of  the 
colures. 

Besides  MunjAla  mentioned  by  BhAscara,  the  only 
other  ancient  author,  whose  name  I  find  quoted  for  a  com- 
plete revolution  of  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  points,  is 
Vishnu  chandra,  from  whose  works  a  passage  is  cited 
by  PRtT'HtJDACAswAMi,  declaratory  of  a  solstitial  yuga^ 
or  period  of  the  ayana.  The  text  is  corrupt  in  respect  of 
the  lowest  digits  of  the  number;  and,  having  found  no 
other  quotation  of  it,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  state  the  period 
from  a  conjectural  emendation  of  this  passage. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  some  of  the  ancient 
writers  on  astronomy  have  not  admitted  a  periodical  motion 
of  the  equinoxes.  This  is  adverted  to  by  BhAscara  him- 
self,* who  instances  Brahmegupta.  Thereason  of  that 
omission  or  denial  is  supposed  by  BhAscara  f  to  have 
been  the  inconsiderable  quantity  of  the  deviation  or  preces- 
sion, not  then  remarkable,  and  consequently  unheeded  by 
Brahmegupta;  since  whose  time  it  is  become  sensible, 
and  therefore  it  is  now  taken  into  account.;}^  BhAscara 
next  inquires  *  why  Brahmegupta  and  the  rest  did  not 

*  In  the  Fdsand  hhdshya,  t  Ibid, 

<  Why  has  it  not  been  stated  by  Bbahmegupta  and  other  skilful 
astronomers?  It  was  not  perceived  by  them,  because  it  was  then  in- 
considerable. But  it  is  perceived  by  the  moderns,  because  it  is  now 
considerable.  Accordingly  it  is  concluded,  that  there  is  motion,  [of 
the  solstice.']    BhIscaka  in  the  ydsand  bhdshya. 
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nevertheless  state  it  on  the  strength  of  authority ,  since  it 
had  been  declared  in  the  Saura  siddhanta;  in  like  manner 
as  the  numbers  of  revolutions,  the  periphery  of  epicycles, 

&C.?'* 

He  replies :  *  In  mathematical  science  holy  tradition  is 
authority,  so  far  only  as  it  agrees  with  demonstration.' 
He  goes  on  to  say,  *  Such  motion,  as  results  from  the 
assigned  revolutions,  by  which,  places  being  calculated  agree 
with  those  which  are  observed,  must  be  admitted,  whether 
taught  by  a  holy  sage  or  by  a  temporal  teacher.  If  then 
the  same  places  are  deducible  from  other  revolutions, 
which  of  the  assigned  motions  is  the  true  one  ?  The  an- 
swer is,  whichever  agrees  with  present  observation  must 
be  admitted.  But,  if  in  process  of  time,  the  difference 
become  great,  then  men  of  genius,  like  Brahmegupta, 
will  arise,  who  will  acknowledge  such  motions  as  agree 
with  present  observation,  and  compose  books  (sdstras) 
conformable  thereto.  Accordingly  this  mathematical  science 
has  no  end  in  eternal  time' 

But  Brahmegupta's  commentator,  expounding  a  pas- 
sage of  this  author,+  which  he  considers  to  be  levelled 
against  those  who  affirmed  a  periodical  revolution  of  the 
solstitial  points,  and  which  does  deny  such  a  revolution, 
and  declares  the  solstice  to  be  invariable,  because  the 
longest  day  and  shortest  night  occur  constantly  at  the  end 
o{  Mifhuna  or  Gemini,  adverts,  in  the  course  of  his  expo- 
sition of  the  text,  to  passages  which  place  the  southern  and 
northern  solstice  respectively  in  the  middle  of  Asleshd,  and 
beginning  of  Dhanishi'ha,  and  proceeds  to  remark  *  this 

+  Ch.  ii. 
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only  proves  a  shifling  of  the  solstice,  not  numerous  revo- 
lutions of  it  through  the  ecliptic'  His  notion  appears 
then  to  have  been,  that  his  author  was  aware  of  the  fact  of 
a  change  in  the  positions  of  the  solstitial  and  equinoctial 
points,  but  did  not  admit  the  inference  that  the  motion  must 
be  periodical. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  appears,  that  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  astronomers,  as  Brahmegupta,  have 
been  silent  on  the  subject  of  a  change  in  the  places  of  the 
colures,  or  have  denied  their  regular  periodical  motion. 
That  others,  as  MunjAla  and  BhAscara  (we  may  add 
Vishnu  chandra)  have  asserted  a  periodical  revolution 
of  the  places  of  the  colures.  But  that  the  greater  number 
of  celebrated  writers,  and  all  the  modem  Hindu  astrono- 
mers, have  affirmed  a  hbration  of  the  equinoctial  points. 

The  earliest  known  author  who  is  cited  for  the  support 
of  this  doctrine,  as  far  as  present  research  has  gone,  is 
ARYABHAffA,  who  is  Undoubtedly  more  ancient  than 
Bu  A  H  M  EG  u  PT  A ;  for  he  is  repeatedly  quoted  in  the  Brahme 
sp'huta  siddhanta  which  is  ascribed  to  Brahmegupta, 
and  which  there  is  every  reason  to  consider  genuine,  since 
the  text  of  the  book  accords  with  the  quotations  from  that 
celebrated  astronomer  to  be  found  in  treatises  of  various 
dates. 

I  purposely  omit  in  this  place  the  Surya  siddhantaj 
S6ma,  Sacatya,  Vasishi^ha  and  Parasara,  because  their 
authenticity  and  age  are  subjects  of  question  or  of  contro- 
versy. 

Relying  then  upon  the  quotation  from  the  work  of  ARYA- 
BHAffA, and  on  the  tendency  of  BhAscara's  observa- 
tions both  in  his  text  and  notes,  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
the  notion  of  a  libration  of  the  equinoxes  is  of  some  anti- 
quity in  India:  since  Brahmegupta,  by  whom  ARYA- 
BHAffA   is   repeatedly   mentioned,    is    either    author  or 
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republisher  of  an  astronomical  system  which  was  copied  by 
BhAscara  in  1150  a.d.,  but  which  is  adapted  to  a  much 
earUer  age. 

The  doctrine  in  question  found  advocates  formerly  among 
the  astronomers  of  Europe  and  of  Arabia.  Arzael,  a 
Spaniard,  and  a  mathematician  of  the  eleventh  century y"*^ 
author  of  a  treatise,  entitled  observations  on  the  obliquity 
of  the  zodiac,  affirmed  a  Ubration  or  trepidation  in  longi- 
tude within  the  hniits  of  10°  E.  and  W.  at  the  rate  of 
a  degree  in  seventy-five  years.f  Two  centuries  after  him, 
ThAbit  ben  Korrah,  an  astrologer,;}:  assigned  to  this 
supposed  trepidation  the  limits  of  22  E.  and  W.§  To 
the  same  astrologer,  by  some  supposed  to  have  lived  as 
much  earlier,  as  he  is  here  stated  to  have  been  later,  a 
different  doctrine  is  ascribed,  affirming  a  motion  of  the 
intersected  points  of  the  ecliptic  and  equinoctial  in  a  small 
circle  described  with  the  radius  4°  18'  43^|| 

They  were  led  to  that  hypothesis  (according  to  a  remark 
quoted  by  the  authors  who  have  refuted  the  notion^)  by 
considering  that  '  Hermls  had  found  some  of  the  fixed 
stars  more  distant  from  the  beginning  of  Aries,  than  Pto- 
lemy subsequently  did :  for  instance  the  bright  star  of 
Hydra  in  7°  of  Leo,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  30  of  Cancer; 
and  the  star  named  Vultur  Cadens,  in  24^  of  Sagittarius^ 
but  by  Ptolemy  in  17°.' 

*  He  observed  the  quantity  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  about 
the  year  1070;  and  is  named  by  Abraham  ebn  Ezra,  who  wrote  in 
the  twelfth  century  (A.D.I  144  or  1150),  as  anterior  to  him  by  seventy, 
one  years.     Riocioli,  Almag,  nov. 

t  RiocioLi,  Almagestum  novumy  3,  28,  6. 

X  MoRERi,  Diet. 

§  Erasmus  Reinhold  on  Purbach;  Ricc.  Almag»  nov,  3,  28,  6. 

II  MoNTucLA,  Hist,  des  Math.,  vol.  i.  p.  346. 

IT  AuousTiNus  Riocius,  (ie  mofu  octavce  sphar€B.  Reoiomonta- 
NU8,  lib.  7.  Epittjmes  Almagesti.     Rice.  Aim.  noxu  3,  2!^,  6. 
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The  notion  of  a  trepidation  in  longitude,  but  at  a  rate 
not  equable,  had  been  entertained  by  the  astronomers^  who 
compiled  the  Alphonsine  Tables,  though  Alphonsus  him- 
self was  subsequently  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  correcter 
opinion,  and  to  the  consequent  alteration  of  the  tables  first 
published  by  him.* 

The  earliest  mention  of  a  libration  in  longitude,  which 
has  been  found  in  any  Arabic  writer,  is  in  the  work  of 
MuHAMMED  BEN  Jaber,  sumamed  AlbAtanI,  and  by 
us  called  Albategnius.  This  celebrated  astronomer,  an 
Arabian  by  birth  and  Sabian  by  religion,  flourished  at  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century ;  f  or,  to  speak  with  precision, 
about  the  year  of  Christ  879 ;  J  and  from  him  we  learo, 
that  certain  astronomers  whom  he  does  not  appear  to  haye 
any  where  named,  had  before  him  afBrmed  a  libration  of 
the  fixed  stars  within  the  limits  of  8°  E.  and  W.  at  the 
rate  of  a  degree  in  eighty  or  eighty-four  years.  §  He  him- 
self maintained  the  doctrine  of  a  uniform  motion  at  the  rate 
of  a  degree  in  sixty-six  years.  || 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  history  of  this  opinion, 
because  it  appears  to  me  deserving  of  attention  on  more 
than  one  account.  AlbAtanI  is  the  earliest  of  the  Ara- 
bian astronomers  who  improved  upon  Ptolemy  :  (for 
Alfargani,  who  was  a  century  earlier,  is  not  cited  as  cor- 
recting the  Greek  astronomer  on  this  point.)  It  was  he  then, 
who  first,  among  the  astronomers  of  the  west  of  Asia,  com- 
puted the  motion  of  the  stars  at  a  degree  in  sixty-six  years; 
which  is  almost  the  same  with  the  rate  of  the  motion  of  trepi- 

*  Abraham  Zacuthus,  cited,  like  tbe  preceding  authoritiee,  in 
RiccioLi's  Almagest.  3,  28,  6. 

t  D'Herbelot,  Bibl,  Orient. 

X  He  himself  furnishes  the  date,  being  the  year  1627  of  the  era  of 
Nabonassar.  Albatbon.  c.  51,  cited  in  RicoioLrs  Almagest.  6^ 
16,  2. 

§  Albatkonius,  c.  52.  as  cited  by  Ricoioli.  H  Ibid,  c.  5L 
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dation  according  to  the  Sdrya  siddhanta,  and  the  herd  of 
Hindu  astronomers,  who  reckon  a  degree  and  a-half  in  a 
century."*^  He  is  the  first  also,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered, 
in  whose  works  mention  is  made  of  a  motion  of  trepidation, 
and  we  may  be  permitted  to  conjecture,  that  the  earlier 
astronomers  alluded  to  by  him  were  Indian ;  since  we  find 
ARYABHAff A,  an  author  seemingly  of  an  earUer  age, 
quoted  for  a  Ubration  of  the  equinoctial  points  within  the 
limits  of  twenty-four  degrees,  at  the  rate  of  one  in  seventy- 
eight  years;  and  since  we  know  that  an  Arabian  astro- 
nomer, anterior  by  nearly  a  century  to  AlbAtanI,  had 
compiled  tables  in  conformity  to  rules  of  astronomy  appa* 
rently  Indian.f 

We  may  then  safely  conclude,  that,  on  the  subject  of 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  Hindus  had  a  theory, 
which,  though  erroneous,  was  their  own ;  and  which,  at  a 
subsequent  time,  found  advocates  among  the  astronomers 
of  the  west.  That  they  had  a  knowledge  of  the  true  doc- 
trine of  an  uniform  motion  in  antecedentia,  at  least  seven 
hundred  years  ago,;];  when  the  astronomers  of  Europe  also 
were  divided  on  the  question.  That  they  had  approximated 

*  This  is  the  rate  resulting  from  the  quantity  of  the  motion  in  tre- 
pidation stated  in  the  Sitrya  siddhdrUa :  and  the  same  results  from  the 
rules  of  calculation  given  in  the  Bhdstoati  caraha  of  SatInanda  and 
in  the  JSAacMia^a  improperly  ascribed  to  VarIha  m ihira.  They 
both  direct  the  number  421  to  be  deducted  from  the  expired  years  of 
Sdca;  and  the  one  deducts  a  tenth  and  reduces  the  remainder  into 
degrees;  the  other  adds  half  and  divides  by  a  hundred.  Another 
rule,  producing  the  same  result,  is  mentioned  in  Bailly's  Astr,  Ind, 
p.  76. 

t  *  Ad  regulas  Send  Hend.^  (Siddhdntf)  Abdlfarao.  Ilisi,  Dynast. 
p.  114  and  161.  Costard's  Astronomy,  p.  157>  and  Montuola 
Hisi,  des  Math,^  vol.  i.  p.  344. 

I  BhIsoara,  who  quotes  MunjIla,  completed  the  StrOnuUki  in 
1072&w7a,orA.D.1150. 

VOL.  II.  2  c 
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to  the  true  rate  of  that  motion  much  nearer  than  PtolemYi 
before  the  Arabian  astronomers,  and  as  near  the  truth  as 
these  have  ever  done  since.  From  this  we  may  perhaps 
be  led  to  a  further  conclusion,  that  the  astronomy  of  the 
Hindus  merits  a  more  particular  examination  than  it  has 
yet  obtained,  not  indeed  with  any  expectation  of  advandng 
the  science  of  astronomy,  which  needs  not  such  aid,  and 
can  derive  none  from  the  labours  of  astronomers  who  ha?e 
recorded  no  observations;  but  for  the  history  of  the 
science,  and  ascertainment  of  the  progress  which  was  here 
made :  and  that,  with  this  view,  the  works  of  Hindu  astro- 
nomers, whose  age  is  precisely  known,  and  in  particular, 
those  of  Bhascara,  which  contain  a  complete  course  of 
astronomy  and  of  sciences  connected  with  it,  should  be 
carefully  perused;  as  well  as  those  of  Brahmeoupta, 
which  are  full  of  quotations  from  earlier  astronomers,  as 

ARYABHAffA,*   VarAh AMIHIRA,t   oRiSH4NA,J   VlSH- 

NUCHANDRA,§  and  some  others,  who  are  cited  by  him  fi>r 
the  purpose  of  exposing  and  correcting  their  errors. 

In  regard  to  VarAhamihira  and  the  Surya  Hddk&ntOj 
both  separately  quoted  in  the  Brahme  sp^huta  siddhanta  of 
Brahmegupta,  I  may  here  remark  that  a  book  entitled 
Sdrya  siddhanta  is  mentioned  by  VarAhamihira  him- 
self, in  his  most  undoubted  work,  the  treatise  on  Astrology, 
entitled  Varahi  sanhita^  where,  describing  the  qualificatioDS 
requisite  to  form  an  accomplished  astrologer,  he  says,  '  the 
astrologer  should  be  conversant  with  divisions  of  time  and 
geometrical  figures,  as  taught  in  the  five  Siddhantiu,  or 

*  Author  of  the  DaiagUicd  and  Aryashta  satai 

t  Named  with  censure  by  Brahmkoupta. 

X  Author  of  the  Romaca  siddhStnta, 

§  Mentioned  ba  the  author  of  the  VdsishVha  siddhdnta. 
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systems  of  astronomy,  called  Paulisuy  R6maca,  Vasishi'hay 
Sauray  and  Paitamaha.** 

Varahamihira,  as  appears  from  the  quotations  of  his 
own  commentator  BHA'hfdTPALA  and  many  other  astro* 
nomical  writers,  is  likewise  author  of  a  treatise  entitled 
Pancha  siddhantica^  in  which  the  five  systems  above  men- 
tioned are  compared ;  and,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from 
quotations,  their  agreements  and  disagreements  noticed. 
A  passage  of  this  treatise  as  cited  by  BHAff6TPALA,  is 
sufficiently  remarkable  to  be  here  inserted,  since  it  bears 
relation  to  the  subject  of  this  paper.  It  corresponds 
in  import  to  a  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Davis,  and  Sir 
William  Jone8,+  from  the  third  chapter  of  the  Varahi 
sanhita;  but  refers  the  actual  position  of  the  colures  to  the 
asterisms  instead  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

■  When  the  return  of  the  sun  took  place  from  the  middle 
of  Ailisha,  the  tropic  was  then  right.  It  now  takes  place 
from  Punarvasu.* 

The  same  five  systems  of  astronomy  fix)m  which  VarA- 
HAMiHiRA  is  understood  to  have  compiled  the  astronomical 
treatise  just  now  quoted,  and  which  are  named  by  him  in 


t  A*.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  391. 
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the  passage  of  his  astrology  before  cited,  are  mentioned  by 
Brahmegupta  also  as  standard  authorities,  and  enume- 
rated by  him  in  the  same  order :  and  his  names,  which  are 
precisely  the  same  with  those  in  VarAhamihira's  enume- 
ration,* are  explained  by  BHAff6TPALA,  as  intending 
the  Pulisa  siddhdnta,  R&maca  siddhdnta,  Vasishi^ha  M- 
dhanta,  Surya  siddhanta,  and  Brahme  siddhdnta. 

All  these  books  are  frequently  cited  in  astrooomical 
compilations,  and  are  occasionally  referred  to  their  real  or 
supposed  authors.  The  first  is  every  where  assigned  to 
PuliSa,  whose  name  it  bears.  The  Rdmaca  siddhdnta  is 
ascribed  by  the  scholiast  of  Brahmegupta,  and  by  a 
commentator  of  the  Sdrya  siddhdnta^  to  SrS££na  or 
SrIsh^na  (for  the  name  is  variously  written).  The  Vdr 
sishi'ka  siddhdnta  is  by  the  same  authority  gtr&i  to 
Vishnuchandra.  Both  these  authors  are  repeatedly 
mentioned  with  censure  by  Brahmegupta;  and  it  is 
acknowledged  that  they  are  entitled  to  no  particular  defe- 
rence. 


This  passage,  in  which  the  Paulisha,  Rbmaca,  f^dsUhVhay  Saura^  and 
Paitamaha  are  specified,  is  introductory  to  a  dirision  of  the  lunar 
asterisms  (for  astrological  purposes,  it  should  seem),  in  unequal  por- 
tions, by  allotting  to  fifteen  of  them  a  quantity  equivalent  to  the  mean 
diurnal  motion  of  the  moon  in  minutes  of  a  degree  OWSB^  and  half 
as  much  more  to  six  of  those  asterisms  (lids'  52^),  and  so  much  less 
to  the  like  number  of  nacshatraa  (395^  170  &nd  assigning  the  comple- 
ment of  the  circle  (254'  W)  to  the  supplementary  nacshatra  called 
Abhifit. 

(jjgr  The  numbers  here  set  down  are  copied  from  the  scholiast 
BHAff6TPALA,  and  from  BhXscaba's  commentaton ;  being  stated  by 
them  at  the  nearest  second :  for  the  moon's  mean  daily  motion  accord- 
ing to  Bbahmeoupta  and  BhIscara  is  a  little  less  than  79(y  35'.) 
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The  Brahme  siddhanta,  which  is  the  basis  of  Brahme- 
Gupta's  work,  is  not  any  where  attributed  to  a  known 
author;  but  referred  in  all  quotations  of  it  which  have 
fallen  under  observation^  either  to  the  Vishnu  dharmSttara 
purana,  of  which  it  is  considered  as  forming  a  part,  or  to 
Brahme  (also  called  PitAmaha),  who  is  introduced  into 
it  as  the  speaker  in  a  dialogue  with  BhrIgu;  or  it  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  work  of  some  unknown  person."*^ 
The  true  author  it  may  be  now  impracticable  to  discover, 
and  would  be  vain  to  conjecture. 

The  Surya  siddhanta  (if  the  same  which  we  now  pos- 
sess) is  in  like  manner  ascribed  to  no  certain  author,  unless 
in  the  passage  cited  by  our  colleague  Mr.  BENTLEY,t  who 
says,  that  *  in  the  commentary  on  the  Shastvati,  it  is 
declared,  that  VarAha  was  the  author  of  the  Sdrya 
siddhanta 'y  and  who  adds,  that  '  SatAnanda,  the 
author  of  the  Bhaswatiy  was  a  pupil  of  VarAha  under 
whose  directions  he  himself  acknowledges  he  wrote  that 
work.' 

The  concluding  remark  alludes  to  the  following  verse  of 
the  Bhaswati  carana. 

Next   I    will   propound    succinctly,    from   Mihira's 
mstruction,  [this  system]  equal  to  the  Surya  siddhanta.^ 

*  DIdIbhIV,  in  his  commentary  on  the  SUrya  siddhanta,  says  so. 

^^^rTRT^Hm  PHW^  rKf^  'J^  tl 

t  As,  Res.,  vol.  vi.  p.  572. 
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It  is  preceded  by  an  introductory  couplet  which  will  be 
found  quoted  at  the  foot  of  the  pagey"*^  or  is  omitted  in  eome 
copies :  but  the  correct  reading,  as  appears  from  action 
of  text  and  scholia,  retains  both. 

Admitting  then  its  authenticity,  and  supposing,  with 
most  of  the  commentators,  that  VarAhamihira  is  here 
intended  by  the  single  word  Mihira,  which,  however,  is  a 
name  of  the  sun,  and  may  here  allude  to  the  fitbled  dia- 
logue of  S6rya  with  Meya,  as  is  observed  by  the  schoUast 
Balabh ADRA ; t  still  the  passage  is  not  unambiguous.  It 
does  not  necessarily  imply  oral  tuition,  and  may  refer  to 
instruction  derived  from  the  works  of  VarAha  ;  especially 
from  the  Pancha  siddhantica  of  that  author,  in  which  the 
Surya  siddhanta  was  explained  concurrently  with  four 
other  treatises  termed  Siddhanta, 

To  return  from  this  digression.  It  appears  from  what 
had  been  before  said,  that  a  work  bearing  the  title  of  Siarya 
siddhanta  is  named  as  authority  by  VArAhamihira,  in 
whose  time,  according  to  his  assertion,  the  place  of  the 

*  Having  bowed  to  the  foot  of  the  foe  of  Mcjra,  the  fortunate  Sa- 
tananda  propounds,  for  the  benefit  of  students,  the  ^dswaH^  in  the 
Sdca  year  1021.' 

The  author  SatInanda,  as  he  himself  informs  us  in  the  close  of 
the  book,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Purushbttama  (the  site  of  the  temple 
of  Jagann&tlta) :  and  dates  his  work  there  in  4200  of  the  CkUi  JfM^ 
In  the  body  of  the  work  he  directs  the  difference  of  longitude  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  meridian  of  PurushbUama  cshUra. 

f  His  commentary  is  dated  in  1465  of  VicramIditta  ;  more  than 
400  years  ago. 
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summer  solstice  was  at  the  beguming  of  the  sign  Carcaia, 
and  in  the  asterism  Punarvasu.  A  treatise  mider  the  same 
title  is  similarly  mentioned  by  Brahmegupta,  who  has 
likewise  noticed  VarAhamihira  himself,  and  who  is 
supposed  by  BhAscara  to  have  lived  when  the  colures  had 
not  sensibly  deviated  from  that  position. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  testimony  be  not  over- 
thrown by  proofs  of  a  more  modem  date  (between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  years  ago),  drawn  from  internal  evidence, 
as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Bentley,  in  his  ingenious  essays 
inserted  in  the  sixth  and  eighth  volumes  of  our  Researches.* 

Without  entering  at  present  into  any  disquisition  on  this 
subject,  or  discussing  the  accuracy  of  the  premises;  but 
acceding  generally  to  the  position,  that  the  date  of  a  set  of 
astronomical  tables,  or  of  a  system  for  the  computation  of 
the  places  of  planets,  is  deducible  from  the  ascertainment 
of  a  time  when  that  system  or  set  of  tables  gave  results 
nearest  to  the  truth ;  and  granting  that  the  date  above- 
mentioned  approximates  within  certain  limits  to  such  an 
ascertainment ;  I  shall  merely  observe,  that  supposing  the 
dates  otherwise  irreconcileable,  still  the  book  which  we 
now  have  under  the  name  of  Surya,  or  Saura,  siddhanta, 
may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  modernized  from  a 
more  ancient  treatise  of  the  same  name,  the  later  work 
borrowing  its  title  from  an  earlier  performance  of  a  dif- 
ferent author.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  practice  in  the 
kindred  case  of  the  Brahme  siddhanta ;  for  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  no  less  than  three  astronomical  treatises 
bearing  this  title ;  one  extracted  from  the  Vishnu  dhar- 
mSttara ;  another  termed  the  Sacalya ;  and  the  third  the 
Sp^huia  siddhanta  of  Brahmegupta  :  and  an  equal 
number  of  tracts  entitled  Vasishi'ha  siddhanta  may  be 


*  As.  Rcs.y  vol.  vi.  p.  572,  and  vol.  viii.  p.  206. 
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traced  in  the  quotatbns  of  authors;  one  by  Vishnu- 
CHANDRA  ;  another  termed  Laghu  visishi^ha,  which  from 
its  name  should  be  an  abridgment ;  and  the  third,  ^PP&~ 
rently  an  ample  treatise,  distinguished  as  the  Vriddha 
varishi'ka.  This  solution  of  the  objecticHi  also  is  entirely 
compatible  with  the  tenor  of  the  references  to  the  jSoaoYi, 
which  have  been  yet  remarked  in  the  works  of  Brahme- 
GUPTA  and  VarAhamihira  ;  none  of  them  being  rehlife 
to  points  that  furnish  aiguments  for  concluding  the  age  of 
the  book  from  internal  evidence. 

At  all  events,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  S^a 
iiddhanta,  we  have  the  authority  of  a  quotation  from 
ARYABHAff  A,  to  show,  that  the  Hindus  had  ascertained 
the  quantity  of  the  precession  more  correctly  than  Pto- 
lemy ;  and  had  accounted  for  it  by  a  motion  in  libration 
or  trepidation,  before  this  notion  was  adopted  by  any  other 
astronomer  whose  labours  are  known  to  us. 

It  appears  also  from  a  passage  of  Brahmegupta's 
refutation  of  the  supposed  errors  of  that  author,  and  from 
his  commentator's  quotation  of  ARYABHAff  a's  text,  that 
this  ancient  astronomer  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the 
earth's  diurnal  revolution  round  its  axis.  '  The  sphere  of 
the  stars,'  he  affirms  '  is  stationary ;  and  the  earth,  making 
a  revolution,  produces  the  daily  rising  and  setting  of  stars 
and  planets.'*  Brahmegupta  answers,  '  If  the  earth 
move  a  minute  in  a  prana,  then  whence  and  what  route 
does  it  proceed  ?  If  it  revolve,  why  do  not  lofty  objects 
fall?'t    But  his  commentator,  PrYt'h^daca  swAmI,  re- 


"^srft  iT^^T^r^rrfczr  crrtrf^- 


ARYABHAffA  cited  by  PrIt'hOdaca. 
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plies,  *  ARYABHAff  a's  opinion  appears  nevertheless  satis- 
&ciory ;  since  planets  cannot  have  two  motions  at  once : 
and  the  objectiooy  that  lofty  things  would  fall,  is  contra- 
dicted ;  for,  every  way,  the  under  part  of  the  earth  is  also 
the  upper;  since,  wherever  the  spectator  stands  on  the 
earth's  surface,  even  that  spot  is  the  uppermost  point/ 

We  here  find  both  an  ancient  astronomer  and  a  later 
conmientatoi*  maintaining,  against  the  sense  of  their  coun- 
trymen, the  rational  doctrine  whichHsRACLiDES  of  Pontus, 
the  Pythagorean  Ecphantus,  and  a  few  others  among  the 
Greeks,  had  affirmed  of  old,  but  which  was  abandoned  by 
the  astronomers  both  of  the  east  and  of  the  west,  until 
revived  and  demonstrated  in  comparatively  modem  times.f 

Brahmegupta  is  more  fortunate  in  his  reasoning  where 
he  refutes  another  theory  of  the  alternation  of  day  and 
night  imagined  by  the  Jainas,  who  account  for  the  diurnal 
change  by  the  passage  of  two  suns,  and  as  many  moons, 
and  a  double  set  of  stars  and  minor  planets,  round  a  pyra- 
midical  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  this  habitable 
earth.  His  confutation  of  that  absurdity  is  copied  by  B  h  A  s- 
CARA,  who  has  added  to  it  from  PrYt'h^daca's  gloss  on 
a  different  passage  of  Brahmegupta,  a  refutation  of  ano- 
ther notion  ascribed  by  him  to  the  same  sect,  respecting 
the  translation  of  the  earth  in  space. 

This  idea  has  no  other  origin  than  the  notion,  that  the 
earth,  being  heavy  and  without  support,  must  perpetually 
descend:  and  has,  therefore,  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
modem  opinion  of  a  proper  motion  of  the  sun  and  stars. 

Brdhme  sp*huta  siddh6nta, 

*  The  commentator  wrote  at  least  seven  centuries  ago;  for  he  is 
quoted  by  BhIscara  in  the  text  and  notes  of  the  Jtr^ma^t. 

t  For  an  outline  of  AaYABHAffA's  system  of  astroDomy,  see  a 
note  at  the  close  of  this  Essay,  (p.  41 4.) 
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Part  of  the  passage  of  BhAscara  has  been  quoted  in  a 
former  essay.*  What  regards  the  further  subject  now  no- 
ticedy  is  here  subjoined. 

'  The  earth  stands  firm,  by  its  own  power,  without  other 
support  in  space. 

'  If  there  be  a  material  support  to  the  earth,  and  another 
upholder  of  that,  and  again  another  of  this,  and  so  on, 
there  is  no  limit.  If  finally  self-support  must  be  assumed, 
why  not  assume  it  in  the  first  instance  ?  why  not  recognise 
it  in  this  multiform  earth  ? 

'  As  heat  is  in  the  sun  and  fire,  coldness  in  the  moon, 
fluidity  in  water,  hardness  in  iron ;  so  mobility  is  in  air ; 
and  immobility  in  the  earth,  by  nature.  How  wonderful  are 
the  implanted  faculties ! 

*  The  earth  possessing  an  attractive  force,t  draws  towards 
itself  any  heavy  substance  situated  in  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere, and  that  substance  appears  as  if  it  fell.  But  whither 
can  the  earth  fall  in  ethereal  space  which  is  equal  and  alike 
on  every  side  ? 

*  Observing  the  revolution  of  the  stars,  the  JBatiddhasX 
acknowledge,  that  the  earth  has  no  support ;  but  as  nothing 
heavy  is  seen  to  remain  in  the  atmosphere,  they  thence 
conclude  that  it  falls  in  ethereal  space. 

*  Whence  dost  thou  deduce,  O  Bauddha,  this  idle  notion, 
that,  because  any  heavy  substance  thrown  into  the  air, 
falls  to  the  earth,  therefore  the  earth  itself  descends  ?'  § 

He  adds  this  further  explanation  in  his  notes :  '  For  if 
the  earth  were  falling,  an  arrow  shot  into  the  air  would  not 
return  to  it  when  the  projectile  force  was  expended,  since 

*  As.  Res.,  vol.  ix.  p.  322.  [p.  224,  of  the  present  volume.] 

t  Like  the  attraction  of  the  loadstone  for  iron.     M6tiehi  on  Bais- 

OARA. 

t  Meaning  the  Jainas  ;  as  appears  from  the  author's  own  annota- 
tion on  this  passage. 

h  ^rbmakiy  G6Udhyayay  c.  i.  v.  2,  4,  7  and  9. 
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both  would  descend.  Nor  can  it  be  said  tliat  it  moves 
slower,  and  is  overtaken  by  the  arrow ;  for  heaviest  bodies 
fall  quickest,  and  the  earth  is  heaviest.* 

It  has  been  observed  in  a  former  part  of  this  essay,  that 
Brahmegupta's  treatise  of  astronomy  is  founded  on  an 
anterior  one  entitled  Brahme  siddhanta  ;  and  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  book  extant  under  Brahmegupta's  name 
has  been  relied  upon,  and  passages  have  been  freely  cited 
from  it,  as  the  genuine  performance  of  that  ancient  astro- 
nomer. These  matters  appear  to  be  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  deserve  a  more  particular  explanation  of  their 
grounds. 

The  source  from  which  Brahmegupta  drew,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  author  himself,  in  his  introductory  couplet, 
cited  by  LacshmIdAsa  in  the  commentary  on  BhAs- 
cara;* 

which,  in  a  literal  version,  will  stand  thus  : — '  The  compu- 
tation of  planets,  as  declai^d  by  BrahmA,  and  become 
imperfect  by  great  length  of  time,  is  perspicuously  {sp^huia) 
explained  by  Brahmegupta,  son  of  Jishnu.' 

The  ambiguity  imputable  to  this  passage  is  obviated  by 
the  more  explicit  terms  of  the  initial  stanza  of  his  eleventh 
chapter,  where  Brahmegupta  announces  a  refutation  of 
opinions  opposed  to  the  Brahme  siddhanta : 

*  TheGahita  ta4toa  chintamaHiy  dated  in  1423  §dca,  or  1501  A.D. 
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'  I  will  refute  the  errors  (respecting  the  yugcu  and  other 
matters)  of  those  who,  misled  by  ignorance,  maintain  things 
contrary  to  the  Brahme  siddhdnta.* 

What  the  work  is,  to  which  Brahmegupta  refere  under 
the  title  specified  by  him,  and  corresponding  to  a  subse- 
quent mention  by  him  of  the  Paitamaha  siddh&nta  (both 
titles  being  of  the  same  import),  is  explained  by  the  scho- 
liasts of  BhAscara  and  of  the  Sitrya  siddhanta.  NrY- 
siNHA,  a  commentator  on  both  texts,*  affirms  that  Brah- 
megupta's  rules  are  formed  from  the  Vishnu  dharm6ttara 
purana,  in  which  the  Brahme  siddhanta  is  contained  rt 
BhAscara's  commentator,  MunIswaraj:,  remarks,  that 
Brahmegupta,  having  verified  by  observation  the  revo- 
lutions stated  in  the  Bra/ime  siddhanta  of  the  Vtskiu 
dharrndttara,  and  having  found  them  suitable  to  his  own 
time,  adopted  these  numbers,  rejecting  the  revolutioos 
taught  by  Surya  and  the  rest.  In  other  places  the  com- 
mentator cites  parallel  passages  from  Brahmegupta  and 
the  Brahme  (also  termed  by  him  Paitamaha)  siddhmta 
of  the  Vishnu  dharmdttara :%  and  these  with  numerous 


*  He  is  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  SUrya  siddhinta^  and  of 
the  V&sand  vdrtica  on  BhIscara's  text  and  notes.  It  is  dated  in 
1543  &cff,  or  1621  A.D. 

t  As.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  242. 

X  Author  of  the  M&tichi  on  BhIsoara's  ^iHtmahi^  and  of  a  dis- 
tinct treatise  of  astronomy,  the  Siddhdnta  sarvabhauma.  The  ear- 
liest copy  of  the  Mdfichi  is  dated  1560  &ca(A.D.  1638),  which  is  not 
much  later  than  the  date  of  the  work  itself;  for  the  Emperor  N6b- 
uddIn  JbhInoIr  is  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  hook,  as  he  also 
is  in  the  preface  of  a  commentary  on  the  Surya  siddhdnta  hy  tbe 
author's  father  Ranganat'ha. 

§  Take  the  following  as  examples : 

J  St.  The  number  of  sidereal  days  in  a  calpoy  (viz.  1582,236,450,000) 
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quotations  from  Brahmegupta  in  the  ChintamaM  and  in 
other  commentaries  on  BnAscARAy  as  well  as  in  the 
author's  notes  on  his  own  text,  are  exactly  conformable  with 
the  Brahme  sp'httia  siddhanta  now  in  my  possession^  and 
which  is  accompanied  by  the  gloss  of  Brahmegupta*s 
celebrated  commentator  Chaturv^da  PrYt'h6daca 
swAmL 

It  appears  then^  from  a  collation  of  the  passages  so  cited, 
that  Brahmegupta's  work  is,  at  least  in  part,  a  para- 
phrase of  the  Brahme   or  Paitamaha ;  containing,  how- 

which  the  Paitdmaha  siddhdnta  of  the  VishAu  dhermottara  (cited  in 
Mdtkhif  ch.  i.)  expresses  by  these  words : 

and  Bbahm EOUPTA  renders  by  the  equivalent  terms, 

2d.  The  commencement  of  the  calpa^  on  Sunday,  Ist.  ChaitrOf  at 
the  moment  of  sunrise  on  the  meridian  of  Lancd,  which  the  Brahme 
siddhdnta  of  the  Vishhu  dharm6ttara  pwr&ha  (Mdrichi,  ch.  ii.)  thus 
expresses : 


and  Brahmboupta  by  the  following  couplet, 
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every  additional  matter:  and  it  is  accordingly  termed  by 
one  of  the  scholiasts  of  the  Surya  siddhanta,*  a  comment 
tary  on  the  Paitamaha;  and  Chaturv^oa's  gloss  is 
denominated,  by  the  same  scholiast,  an  interpretation  of  the 
Paitamaha  bhashya. 

In  support  of  what  has  been  here  said,  I  shall  adduce  a 
few  instances  of  quotation  on  subjects  possessing  some 
degree  of  interest. 

The  first  is  one  in  which  Bhascara  Yindicates  a  pas- 
sage of  Brahmegupta  from  the  objections  of  his  com- 
mentator, quoting  the  passage  itself  in  his  notes,  and 
there  naming  the  scholiast,  Chaturv6da  :  from  which, 
be  it  remarked,  the  commentary  is  ascertained  to  be  ante- 
rior to  BhAsc  a  ra's  work:  I  have  a  fiirther  reason,  how- 
ever, for  citing  the  passage,  as  it  furnishes  occasion  for 
some  observations  on  the  Indian  theory  of  astronomy. 

The  Hindus,  as  is  well  known,  place  the  earth  in  the 
centre  of  tlie  world,  and  make  the  Sun  and  Moon  and 
minor  planets  revolve  round  it,  apparently  in  concentric 
orbits,  with  unequal  or  irregular  motion.  For  a  physical 
explanation  of  the  phsenomena,  they  imagine  the  planets 
driven  by  currents  of  air  along  their  respective  orbits  (be- 
sides one  great  vortex  carrying  stars  and  planets  with 
prodigious  velocity,  round  the  earth,  in  the  compass  of  a 
day).  The  winds  or  currents,  impelling  the  several  planets, 
communicate  to  them  velocities,  by  which  their  motion 
should  be  equable  and  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  but  the 
planets  are  drawn  from  this  course  by  certain  controlling 
powers,  situated  at  the  apogees,  conjunctions,  and  nodes. 

These  powers  are  clothed  by  Hindu  imaginations  with 
celestial  bodies  invisible  to  human  sight,  and  furnished  with 
hands  and  reins,  by  which  they  draw  the  planets  from  their 


*  DIdabhIV. 
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direct  path  and  uniform  progress.  The  being  at  the  apogee, 
for  instance,  constantly  attracts  the  planet  towards  itself, 
alternately,  however,  with  the  right  and  left  hands.  The 
deity  of  the  node  diverts  the  planet,  first  to  one  side  then 
to  the  other,  from  the  ecliptic.  And  lastly,  the  deity  at 
the  conjunction  causes  the  planet  to  be  one  while  stationary, 
another  while  retrograde,  and  to  move  at  difierent  times 
with  velocity  accelerated  or  retarded.  These  fancied  beings 
are  considered  as  invisible  planets ;  the  nodes  and  apogees 
having  a  motion  of  their  own  in  the  ecliptic. 

This  whimsical  system,  more  worthy  of  the  mythologist 
than  of  the  astronomer,  is  gravely  set  forth  in  the  Siirya 
siddhanta:  and  even  BhAscara  gives  into  it,  though  not 
without  indications  of  reluctant  acquiescence ;  for  he  has 
not  noticed  it  in  his  text,  and  only  briefly  in  his  notes. 

To  explain  on  mathematical  principles  the  irregularity  of 
the  planetary  motions,  the  Hindu  astronomers  remove  the 
earth  from  the  centre  of  the  planet's  orbit,  and  assume  the 
motion  in  that  excentric  to  be  really  equable,  though  it 
appear  irregular  as  viewed  from  the  earth.  Another  hypo- 
thesis is  also  taught  by  them ;  according  to  which  the 
planet  revolves  with  an  equal  but  contrary  motion  in  an 
epicycle,  of  which  the  centre  is  carried  with  like  but  direct 
motion  on  a  concentric  orbit. 

BhAscara  remarks,  that  both  theories  are  equivalent, 
giving  the  same  results  in  computation :  but  he  maintains, 
that  the  planet's  motion  in  an  excentric  orbit  (pratimaA" 
ckila)  is  consonant  to  the  truth ;  and  the  other  hypothesis 
of  an  epicycle  (jiichSchcha  vritta)  is  merely  a  device  for  the 
facility  of  computation. 

Both  theories,  with  certain  modifications,  which  will  be 
subsequently  noticed,  suffice  for  the  anomaly  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon.     To  account  for  the  still  greater  apparent  irre- 
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gularities  of  the  five  minor  planets,  the  Hindu  astrotaoAkin. 
make  them  revolve  with  direct  motion  on  an  epicyele  Koiufe' 
on  an  excentric  deferent.    (In  the  case  of  the  two  blftMJf^' 
planets,  the  revolution  in  the  excentric  it  perforan^  in  tlie* 
same  time  with  the  Sun :  consequently  the  planef  6  tad6oA 
in  its  epicycle  is   in  fact  its  proper  revelation  in  its  orliit 
In  the  instance  of  the  superior  planets,  on  the  contrary,  the 
epicycle  corresponds  in  time  to  a  revolution  of  the  Son,  and 
the  excentric  deferent  answers  to  the  true  revolutioii  of  the 
planet  in  its  orbit.) 

So  far  the  Indian  system,  as  already  remarkisd  by  Mr. 
Davis  in  his  treatise  on  the  astronomical  computations  of' 
the  Hindus,*  agrees  with  the  Ptolemaic.   At  the  first  gfanee  ' 
it  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  hypothesis  of  an  exoentrie 
orbit  devised  by  Hipparchus  ;  and  of  that  of  an  ejncyde 
on  a  deferent,  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Apollonius, 
but  appUed   by  Hipparchus.  .At  the  same  time  the 
omission  of  an  equant  (having  double  the  excentricity  of ' 
the  deferent)  imagined  by  Ptolemy  for  the  five  minor 
planets,  as  well  as  the  epicycle  with  a  deferent  of  the  centre 
of  the  excentric,  contrived  by  him  to  account  for  the  evec-  . 
tion  of  the  Moon ;  and  the  circle  of  anomaly  of  excentricity^ 
adapted  to  the  inequality  of  Mercury's  motions,  camiol  fiiil 
to  attract  notice. 

The  Hindus,  who  have  not  any  of  Ptolemy's  additions 
to  the  theory  of  Hipparchus,  have  introduced  a  diflfersat 
modification  of  the  hypothesis,  for  they  give  an  oval  fym 
to  the  excentric  or  equivalent  epicycle,  as  well  as  to  the 
planef  s  proper  epicycle.  That  is,  they  assume  the  axis  of 
the  epicycle  greater  at  the  end  of  the  {sama)  even  qua- 
drants of  anomaly  (or,  in  the  line  of  the  apsides  and  con- 
junctions), and  least  at  the  end  of  the  ivishama)  odd 

*  As.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  250. 
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quadrants  (1st  and  3d),  and  intermediately  in  proportion.* 
This  contriyance  of  an  oval  epicycle  is  applied  by  certain 
astronomers  to  all  the  planets  ;  and  by  others,  is  restricted  to 
few;  and  by  some,  is  altogether  rejected.  ARTABHAff  a, 
for  example,  and  the  Sdrya  siddhanta,  make  both  epi- 
cycles of  all  the  planets  oval,  placing  however  the  short 
axis  of  the  proper  epicycles  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  the 
line  of  mean  conjunction,  termed  by  Hindu  astronomers 
their '  quick  apogee  {sighrdchcha).  Brahmegupta  and 
BhJLscara,  on  the  contrary,  acknowledge  only  the  epi- 
cycles of  Mars  and  Venus  to  be  oval,  and  insist  that  the 
rest  are  circular.  The  author  of  the  Siddhanta  sarva- 
bhawna  goes  a  step  further,  maintaining  that  all  are  circu- 
lar, and  taking  the  mean  between  the  numbers  given  in  the 
SHirya  siddhanta. 

*  Rad :  Sine  of  aDomaly  : :  Diff.  between  circles  described  on 
greatest  and  least  axis :  Diff.  between  circles  described  on  greatest 
axis  and  on  the  diameter  of  the  epicycle  for  the  proposed  anomaly. 
Whence  the  circle  described  on  that  diameter  is  determined ;  and  is 
used  for  the  epicycle  in  computations  for  that  anomaly.  Since  circles 
are  to  each  other  as  their  radii,  the  proportion  above  stated  answers 
to  the  following ;  semitransverse  axis :  diff.  between  transverse  and 
conjugate  semiaxis  : :  ordinate  of  the  circle :  a  fourth  proportional ; 
which  is  precisely  the  difference  between  that  ordinate  and  an  ordinate 
of  thflf  ellipse  for  the  same  absciss.  Hindu  astronomers  take  it  for 
the  difference  between  the  radius  of  the  circumscribed  circle  and  the 
semidiameter  of  the  ellipse  at  an  angle  with  the  axis  equal  to  the 
proposed  anomaly ;  and,  in  an  ellipsis  very  little  excentric,  the  error 
is  small. 
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A  further  difference  of  theory,  though  not  of  practice, 
occurs  among  the  Hindu  astronomers,  in  regard  to  the  cur- 
vature of  the  excentric  deferents,  and  the  consequent  me- 
thod of  computing  on  the  equivalent  hypothesis  of  epi- 
cycles. 

A  reference  to  Mr.  Davis's  Essay,*  and  to  the  diagrams 
which  accompany  it,  will  render  intelligible  what  has  been 
already  said,  and  what  now  remains  to  be  explained.  It 
is  there  observed,  that  it  is  only  in  computing  the  retrogra- 
dations,  and  other  particulars  respecting  the  minor  planets, 
that  the  Hindus  find  the  length  of  the  carna  e  ®t  (or 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  the  planet's 
place  in  the  epicycle).  In  other  cases,  as  for  the  ano- 
malistic equation  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  they  are  satisfied 
to  take  he  as  equal  to  the  sine  lm\y  (that  is,  the  sine  of 
mean  anomaly,  reduced  to  its  dimensions  in  the  epicycle 
in  parts  of  the  radius  of  the  concentric,  equal  to  the  sine  of 
the  anomalistic  equation).  The  reason  is  subjoined:  *  The 
difference,  as  the  commentator  on  the  Surya  siddhanta 
observes,  being  inconsiderate.' 

Most  of  the  commentators  on  the  Surya  siddhanta  do 
assign  that  reason;  but  some  of  them  adopt  Brahme- 
gupta's  explanation.  This  astronomer  maintains,  that 
the  operation  of  finding  the  carna  is  rightly  omitted  in 
respect  of  the  excentrics  or  equivalent  epicycles  of  all  the 
planets,  and  retained  in  regard  to  the  proper  epicycles  of 
the  minor  planets  carried  by  the  excentric  deferents.  His 
hypothesis,  as  briefly  intimated  by  himself,  and  as  ex- 
plained by  BhAscara,  supposes  the  epicycle,  which  re- 
presents the  excentric,  to  be  augmented  in  the  proportion 


•  As.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  249. 

t  As.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  250.     Diagram,  fig.  2. 
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which  carna  (or  the  distance  of  the  planet's  place  fircNn  the 
earth's  centre)  bears  to  the  radius  of  the  concentric ;  and  it 
is  on  this  account,  and  not  as  a  mere  approximation,  that 
the  finding  of  tbe  carmz,  with  the  subsequent  operation  to 
which  it  is  appUcable,  is  dispensed  with.* 

Tlie  scholiast  of  Brahmegupta  objects  to  his  author's 
doctrine  on  this  point,  that,  upon  the  same  principle,  the 
process  of  finding  the  carna,  with  the  subsequent  employ- 
ment of  it  to  find  the  sine  of  the  anomalistic  equation, 
should  in  like  manner  be  omitted  in  the  proper  epicycle  of 
the  five  minor  planets ;  and  he  concludes  therefore,  that 
the  omission  of  that  process  has  no  other  ground,  but  the 
very  inconsiderable  difference  of  the  result  in  the  instance 
of  a  small  epicycle.  For,  as  remarked  by  another  author,t 
treating  on  the  same  subject,  the  equation  itself  and  its 
sine  are  very  small  near  the  line  of  the  apsides ;  and  at  a 
distance  from  that  line,  the  carna  and  radius  approach  to 
equality. 

BhAscara,  in  the  Sir6mani,  quotes  succincUy  Brah- 
megupta's  doctrine,  and  the  scholiast's  objection  to  it; 
and  replies  to  the  latter :  and  in  his  notes  in  the  Vasam 
bhashyay  cites  the  text  of  Brahmegupta  and  Chatur- 
vfeoA's  reasoning,  which  he  tries  to  confute.  His  quota- 
tion agrees  perfectly  with  the  present  text  of  the  Brahme 


•  For  Rad  :  periphery  of  the  epicycle  : :  car^  :  augmented  epi- 
cycle. And  circle  :  sine  of  anomaly  : :  augmented  epicycle  :  sine  of 
anomaly  in  augmented  epicycle. 

Lastly,  carna  :  sine  of  anomaly  in  augmented  epicycle  : :  radiot : 
sine  of  anomalistic  equation. 

Whence  periphery  xSx^X^'°"g.^^y=»ine  of  «.om.- 
listic  equation. 

And,  abridging,  periphery  x  ^^  ^^faST^^^  =sine  of  anomalistic  equa- 
tion. 

t  In  the  Mdrichi. 
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sp^kuia  siddhanta  and  cominentary  of  Chaturv^da  PrI- 
t'h^daca  swAMiy  which  is  annexed  to  it. 

The  passage  which  has  required  so  much  preparatory 
-explanation,  is  itself  short : 

The  carnQy  or  longest  side  of  the  triangle,  multiplied 
by  the  periphery  of  the  epicycle  and  divided  by  radius, 
becomes  the  multiplier  of  the  sine  and  cosine  of  anomaly. 
The  same  result,  as  before,  is  obtained  by  a  single  operation 
in  the  instance  of  the  anomalistic  epicycle :  and  therefore 
carna  is  not  here  employed.' 

BhAscara's  words  in  the  Sir6mani  are  these:  *  Some 
say  that  in  this  system,  in  the  operation  of  finding  the 
equation  of  anomaly,  the  carna  or  long  side  of  the  triangle 
is  not  employed,  because  the  difference  in  the  two  modes 
of  computation  is  very  inconsiderable.  But  others  maintain 
that,  if  the  carna  be  used,  the  periphery  of  the  epicycle 
must  in  this  operation  be  corrected,  by  multiplying  it  by 
carna  and  dividing  by  radius.  Wherefore  the  result  is 
the  same  as  by  the  former  method  ;  and  on  that  account, 
they  say,  the  carna  is  not  employed.  It  is  not  to  be 
objected,  why  is  not  the  same  method  used  in  the  Mghra 
epicycle  ?     For  the  principles  of  the  two  differ.* 

In  his  notes  on  this  part  of  his  text,  he  cites,  as  before 
observed,  the  precise  passage  of  Brahmegupta  which 
has  been  inserted  above,  and  a  portion  of  Chaturv&da's 
comment  on  it,  and  names  the  author. 

In  another  instance  BhAscara  quotes  in  his  Sir6mani 
Brahmegupta  by  name,  and  the  commentator  by  impli- 
cation, (and  fuller  quotations  of  both  occur  in  the  notes  and 
commentaries),  for  a  disagreement  in  regard  to  the  latitude 
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of  stars  and  planets  measured  from  the  ecliptic  both  on  a 
circle  drawn  through  its  poles^  and  on  one  passing  through 
the  poles  of  the  equator ;  the  latter  termed  sp*huia  or  appa- 
rent|  and  the  other  asp^huia  or  upapparent.*  BrAscara 
remarks  that  Brahmegupta  has  directed  the  latitudes  of 
planets  to  be  computed  by  one  mode^  and  has  given  those 
of  the  stars  in  the  other^  but  has  stated  no  rule  for  reducing 
the  latitude  of  one  denomination  to  the  other,  or  for  recti- 
fying the  true  latitude  from  the  measure  given  on  the  drcle 
of  declination.  The  reason  he  considers  to  be  the  little 
difference  between  them  (which  is  true  in  respect  of  the 
planets^  though  not  so  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  stars), 
and  the  frequent  occasion  in  astronomical  computations,  for 
the  declination  of  stars,  while  their  proper  latitude  is  not 
an  element  in  any  calculation  ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the 
planets,  both  are  employed  on  different  occasions :  he  ad- 
Tcits  to  a  strained  interpretation  proposed  by  the  com- 
mentator to  construe  Brahmegupta's  rule  as  adapted  \d 
the  same  denomination  of  latitude  which  is  employed  by 
him  for  the  stars.  BhAscara  refutes  that  interpretation, 
and  justifies  Brahmegupta's  text  taken  in  its  obvious 
and  natural  sense. 

This  passage  of  the  SirSmani  f  confirms  what  was  said 

•  Asp'huia  sara  is  the  true  latitude  of  a  star  or  planet;  sp*huta  gam 
is  its  declination  =^  declination  of  the  point  of  intersectioo  id  the 
ecliptic. 

'Ijy'liuii  ?^ST  C^  fm  <r=l k^f^HI:  SHfTT:  \ 

G6ladJiydyn,  c.  viii.  v.  11,  &c. 
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by  me,  from  other  authority^  in  a  former  essay^*  concern- 
ing the  Hindu  method  of  determining  a  star's  place  with 
reference  to  the  ecliptic^  by  the  intersection  of  a  circle  of 
dechnation^  and  by  taking  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
star  to  that  point  of  intersection^  instead  of  employing  a 
perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic. 

The  only  other  passage  to  which  I  shall  draw  the  reader's 
attention^  is  one  of  considerable  lengthy  in  which  Brahmh- 
GUPTA,  although  he  has  rightly  given  the  theory  of  solar 
and  lunar  ech'pses,  with  the  astronomical  principles  on 
which  they  are  to  be  computed,  affirms  in  compliance  with 
the  prejudices  of  Hindu  bigots,  the  existence  of  Rahu  as 
an  eighth  planet  and  as  the  inmiediate  cause  of  eclipses,  and 
reprehends  VarAhamihira,  ARYABHAffA,  SrIsh^na 
and  VisHNucHANDRA  for  rejecting  this  orthodox  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomenon.  The  passage  is  quoted  by 
BhAscara's  commentator  in  the  Chintamani  on  the  occa- 
sion  of  a  more  concise  text  of  the  Sirbmani  affirming  the 
agency  of  Rahu  in  eclipses.+ 

This  quotation  from  the  Brahme  siddhanta  comprising 
seven  couplets  in  the  Chintamani,  has  been  verified  in  the 
text  of  the  Brahme  sp'huta  siddhanta  of  Brahmegupta.J 

All  these,  with  numerous  other  instances  in  the  annota- 
tions and  commentaries  of  the  Siromani,  which  I  refrain 
from  adducing,  lest  the  reader's  patience  should  be  tired, 
have  established  to  my  entire  conviction  the  genuineness  of 
the  Sp'huia  siddhanta  founded  on  a  prior  treatise  entitled 
Brahme  siddhanta, 

I  am  not  unapprised,  that,  under  a  feeling  of  great  dis- 
trust or  unwillingness  to  admit  the  conclusions  which  follow 
from  this  position,  a  variety  of  hypotheses  might  be  formed 


♦  As.  Res.,  vol.  ix.  [p.  324,  &c.  of  the  present  volume.] 
t  Part  2,  ch.  vii.  v.  10.  X  Gbladhydya, 
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la  a  different  effect.  Bbahmbgupta^  fnippi>8iiig  Um  to 
be  entirely  an  original  writer,  may  have  refisRed  to  wa 
imaginary  work  to  give  that  kind  of  authority  to  Iiib  per* 
formanoe  which  the  Hindus  most  fimcy ;  or  hr  may  have 
£Etthered  on  B,puraAa  a  synopsis  of  his  own  doctrine*  far 
the  same  purpose;  or  some  other  writer,  from  wfaalercr 
motive,  may  have  fabricated  a  pretended  extract  of  a  pwrhia 
containing  the  heads  of  Brahmegupta's  system,  and  have 
given  currency  to  it  on  the  strength  of  the  refeienee  in  that 
astronomer's  treatise  to  an  anterior  work.  These  and  oAer 
suppositions  grounded  on  surmise  of  fraud  and  fotrgery  owy 
be  formed.  I  shall  not  discuss  them :  for  I  have  no  oon* 
cem  but  with  the  facts  themselves.  BhAscaba,  writing 
650  yeai^  ago,  declares,  and  so  do  all  his  commentators^ 
that  he  has  followed  Brahmegupta  as  his  guidew  Tli^ 
quote  numerous  passages  from  his  work;  and  BhAscaba 
affirms  that  Brahmegupta  took  the  number  of  revdifr* 
tioQs  assigned  to  the  planets  in  the  great  period  termed 
calpa  from  an  earlier  authority.  The  commentators,  who 
wrote  from  two  to  four  centuries  ago,  assert,  that  those 
numbers  were  taken  from  a  treatise  in  form  of  dialogue 
between  BhAgavat  (or  BrAhma)  and  BhbYgu,  inserted 
in  the  Vishnu  dharmSttara  purana  and  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  BrUima  or  Paitamaha  siddhanta.  They  cite 
parallel  passages,  which  do  in  fact  exactly  accord  in  sense 
and  import.  They  occasionally  quote  observations  oo 
Brahmegupta  by  his  scholiast  Chatubv6da  PbYt'h6* 
DACA  swAmI.  a  book  is  extant  (a  copy,  partly  deficient, 
however,  having  come  into  my  possession  with  other  astro* 
nomical  collections)  and  which  consists  of  a  text  under  the 
title  of  Brahme  sp'huta  siddhanta  accompanied  by  a  con- 
tinual commentary  byCnATURvfeDAPRtT'H^DACA  swAmK 
The  text  contains  the  same  astronomical  doctrine  which 
Bn  AscAR  A  teaches,  and  which  he  professes  to  have  derived 
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fiom  Brahmegupta  ;  and  passages  quoted  by  him  in  his 
text,  or  at  more  length  in  his  notesi  or  by  his  commaitators^ 
or  by  other  astronomical  writers,  as  the  words  of  Brahme- 
GU]9TA>  are  found  verbatim  in  it.  I  consider  it  therefore 
as  the  gamine  text  of  the  treatise  used  by  BhAscarAi  as 
Brahmegupta's;  and  seeing  no  reason  for  Hospicion  and 
dietnist,  I  quote  it  as  the  authentic  work  of  that  celebrated 
astfODomer. 

K  As  the  evidence  which  has  been  here  collected  with 
raferenoe  to  particular  points,  bears  also  upon  other  ques- 
tioBB,  I  shall  now  state  further  conclusions,  regarding  the 
history  of  Indian  astronomy,  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
justly  deducible  from  the  premises.  Those  conclusions  will 
be  supported,  when  necessaiy,  by  additional  references  to 
authorities. 

Brahmegupta  and  VarAhamihiea,  though  named 
at  the  bead  of  astron6mers  by  BhAscara  and  SatAnanda 
and  by  the  herd  of  later  writers,  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  the  authors  of  the  Indian  system  of  astronomy.  They 
abound^in  quotations  from  more  ancient  astronomers,  upon 
whose  works  their  own  are  confessedly  grounded.  In 
addition  to  the  names  before-mentioned,*  those  of  Pra- 
DTUMNA,  LAla  sinha,  and  LAdhAchArya,  may  be  here 
specified.  But  the  Brahme  siddhanta  and  the  woiks  of 
ARYABHAffA  are  what  principally  engages  Brahme- 
gupta's attention :  and  the  five  Siddhantas  have  been  the 
particular  subject  of  VarAhamihira's  labours.  He  ap- 
pears to  have, been  anterior  to  Brahmegupta,  being 
actually  cited  by  him  among  other  writers,  whose  errors 
are  exposed  and  corrected. 

VarAhamihira,  constantly  quoted  as  the  author  of 
the  Varahi  sanhita    and   Panclia  Hddhantic&f  must    be 

•  Page  386. 
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judged  from  those  works,  which  are  undoubtedly  his  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  learned,  and  by  the  testimony  of 
the  ancient  schoUast  BHAff6TPALA.  The  minor  works, 
ascribed  to  the  same  author,  may  have  been  composed  in 
later  times,  and  the  name  of  a  celebrated  author  have  been 
affixed  to  theto,  according  to  a  practice,  which  is  but  too 
common  in  India  as  in  many  other  countries*  The  Jiior 
carnava,  for  example,  which  has  been  attributed  to  him, 
may  not  improbably  be  the  work  of  a  different  author.  At 
least,  I  am  not  apprized  of  any  collateral  evidence  (such  as 
quotations  from  it  in  books  of  some  antiquity)  to  support 
its  genuineness,  as  a  work  of  VarAhamihira's. 

In  the  Varahi  sanhita,  this  author  has  not  followed  the 
system  which  is  taught  in  the  Surya  siddhanta.  For  in- 
stance, his  rule  for  finding  the  year  of  the  cycle  of  sixty 
years,  founded  on  the  mean  motions  of  Jupiter,  shews  that  he 
employed  a  different  number  from  that  which  the  Sdrya 
siddhanta  furnishes,  viz.  364,224  revolutions  in  a  ytiga, 
instead  of  364,200 ;  and  it  appears  from  a  quotation  of  the 
scholiast  that  ARYABHAff  a  is  the  authority  for  that  num- 
ber of  revolutions  of  Jupiter. 

Before  the  age  of  VarAhamihira  and  Brahme- 
GUPTA,  and  subsequently  to  that  of  Garga,  a  number  of 
illustrious  astronomers  flourished,  by  whom  the  science  was 
cultivated  and  promoted,  but  whose  works  unhappily  are 
lost,  or  at  least  have  not  been  yet  recovered,  and  are  at 
present  known  to  us  only  by  quotation.  No  less  than 
ten  intermediate  writers  are  cited  by  Brahmegupta  ;  of 
whom  five  at  the  least  ai-e  noticed  by  VarAhamihira.* 

Tlie  proficiency  of  the  Yavanas  in  astronomy  was  known 
to  VarAhamihira.    He  has  mentioned  it  with  applau8e,t 


*  Sec  before,  p.  386,  388,  and  409. 
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and  has  more  than  once  referred  to  the  authority  of  their 
writers.  The  name  of  YavanAchArya,  which  occurs 
frequently  in  the  compilations  of  Hindu  astronomers^*  has 
apparently  reference  to  an  author  of  that  nation ;  which  is 
characterized  by  VarAhamihir A  as  a  people  oH MlicV- 
haSy  or  barbarians.  The  title  of  R6maca  siddhanta,  given 
by  Sr!sh£:na  to  his  astronomical  treatise,  which  is  quoted 
under  this  title  by  VarAhamihira  and  Brahmegupta, 
may  be  presumed  also  to  cany  some  allusion  to  the  sys- 
tem of  the  astronomer  of  the  West. 

If  these  circumstances,  joined  to  a  resemblance  hardly 
to  be  supposed  casual,  which  the  Hindu  astronomy,  with 
its  apparatus  of  excentrics  and  epicycles,  bears  in  many 
respects  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  be  thought  to  authorize  a 
belief,  that  the  Hindus  received  from  the  Greeks  that  know- 
ledge which  enabled  them  to  correct  and  improve  their 
own  imperfect  astronomy,  I  shall  not  be  inclined  to  dissent 
from  the  opinion.  There  does,  indeed,  appear  ground  for 
more  than  a  conjecture,  that  the  Hindus  had  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  Grecian  astronomy  before  the  Arabs  began 
to  cultivate  the  science ;  and  that  the  whole  cluster  of 
astronomers  mentioned  by  Brahmegupta  must  be  placed 
in  the  internal  between  the  age  of  Hipparchus,  and  pos- 
sibly that  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  date  of  Brahmegupta's 
revision  of  the  JBrahme  siddhanta. 

In  reforming  the  Indian  astronomy,  Brahmegupta, 
and  the  astronomers  who  preceded  him,  did  not  take  im- 
plicitly the  mean  motions  of  the  planets  given  by  the  Gre- 

*  For  the  Yaifanas  are  barbarians ;  but  this  scieDce  is  well  esta- 
blished among  them  ;  and  they  are  revered  like  holy  sages :  much 
more  shall  a  priest  who  is  learned  in  it  be  venerated.' 

*  As.  Res.,  vol.  ix.  p.  376  [see  p.  3G5,  367,  and  368  of  the  present 
volume.] 
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cian  astrcmomer.  In  general  they  are  wider  from  the  truth 
than  Ptolemy.*  But,  in  the  instance  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  paper,  they  made  a  nearer  approach  to  accuracy 
than  he  had  done,  and  must  therefore  have  used  other  ob- 
servations besides  those  which  he  has  recorded. 

The  Arabs  adopted  in  its  totality  Ptolemy's  theory  of 
the  motions  of  the  planets ;  which  the  Hindus  have  only 
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In  this  comparative  table  computed  to  fourth  minutes,  it  will  be 
remarked,  that  the  Hindu  astronomers  mostly  agree  to  third  minutes, 
and  di£fer  in  the  fourths.  They  disagree  with  Ptolbmt  at  the  thirds, 
and  give,  in  almost  every  instance,  slower  motions  than  he  does,  to 
the  planets,  and  still  slower  than  the  truth.  In  the  moon's  synodical 
motion,  however,  they  are  very  nearly  correct.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  equation  of  the  centre  deducible  from  the  epicycles  (page  404)  is 
a  nearer  approximation  to  the  truth  than  results  from  the  excen- 
tricity  assigned  by  Ptolemy  to  the  orbits  of  the  planets.  For  in- 
stance, 

EXOEMTRIOITT   OF   THB    Sun's   OrBIT. 

o    I     n 

Siirya  siddh^niatLndBRAHMEav VTA  (Had.  of  the  epicycle)    2  10  30 

HiPPARCHUS  and  Ptolemy  (Aim.,  1.3.  c.  4.)  in  parts,  of 

which  radius  contains  60 2  2930 

ALBlTANf  (c.  28.)  2    445 

Greatest  Equation  of  the  Sun's  Cbntrb  : 

Surya  siddh&nta,  &c.  (computed  by  the  commentators)    . .  2  10  32 

Ptolemy  (Rice.  Aim.  nov.)  2  23    0 

Albatan! 1  59    0 

Alphonsine  Tables    8  10    0 

Kepler,  &c 2    3  46 

Lalandr  (3d  edit.). 1  55  36) 
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in  part.  But  the  Arabs  improved  on  his  astronomy  by 
careful  observations :  a  praise  to  which  the  Hindus  are  not 
equally  entitled.  A  lb  At  an!  discovered  the  motion  of 
the  Sun's  apogee,  and  suspected  from  analogy  a  motion  of 
the  apsides  of  the  minor  planets.*  The  Hindus  surmised 
the  motion  of  the  apogee  of  the  Sim,  and  nodes  and  apsides 
of  the  planets,  from  analogy  to  the  Moon's  ;t  but  were 
unable  to  verify  the  conjecture  by  observation ;  and  have, 
in  fact,  merely  assigned  arbitrary  numbers  to  the  supposed 
revolutions,  to  bring  out  the  places  right,  (or  as  nearly  so 
as  they  had  determined  them,)  relatively  to  the  origin  of 
the  ecliptic  at  a  vastly  remote  period.  BhAscara,  when 
treating  of  the  manner  of  verifying  or  of  finding  the  number 
of  revolutions  of  the  planets,  &c.  in  a  given  period,  teaches 
the  mode  of  observing  the  planetary  motions,  but  considers 
the  life  of  man  too  short  for  observing  the  motion  of  the 
apsides  and  nodes  (the  Moon's  excepted);  and  certainly  the 
revolutions  assigned  to  them  by  him  and  other  Hindu 
astronomers  are  too  few,  and  the  motions  too  slow,  (the 
quickest  not  exceeding  seven  degrees  in  100,000  years)  to 
have  been  assumed  on  any  other  ground  but  the  arbitrary 
one  just  now  stated.  The  astronomical  instruments  em- 
ployed by  the  Hindus,  of  which  BhAscara  describes  nine, 
including  one  of  his  own  invention,  and  comprehending  the 
quadrant,  semicircle  and  entire  circle,  besides  the  armillary 
sphere,  horary  ring,  gnomon  and  clepsydra,  j:  were  too 
rudely  executed,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  their 
design,  to  enable  the  astronomers  to  make  very  deUcate 
observations ;  and  they  were  not  assisted,  as  in  the  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes,  by  the  memory  of  a  former  position 
recorded  in  their  ancient  writings. 

*  MoNTUOLA,  p.  349.  t  Bhasoara  in  FdsanA  bhdshya. 

t  Qdlddhy6yay  cb.  9. 
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Note  referred  to  from  Page  397* 
According^  to  ARVABHArrA  as  quoted  by  Brahmeoupta  and  hu 

scholiast  PRtT^H^JDAOA  SWABif, 

One  ywfa  contains  Years     1 ,080,000 

One  mahd  yttga              =  4  $fttgas                      4,320,000 

One  Menu  yuga              =  72  mahd  yugas       311,040,000 

One  calpa      =      \4  Menus  =    lOOS  mahd  yugas,  4,354,560,000 

1^^  The  calpa  began  on  Thursday  1st  Chaitra  sucia, 
at  the  moment  of  sun-rise  at  Lancd, 

Years  expired  from  the  commencement  of  the  calpa 
to  the  war  of  the  Bhdrata,  or  beginning  of  the  Cali  age  1,986,120,000 

Add  expired  years  of  the  Cali  to  the  &<?«  era 3,179 

Years  from  the  beginning  of  the  calpa  to  the  com-  > 
mencement  of  the  SiSro  era J  1,986,123,179 

Years  expired  from  the  commencement  of  the  present 
Mahd  yugay  to  the  beginning  of  the  (kili  age,  when  there 
was  a  conjunction 3,240,000 

Revolutions  of  the  earth  round  its  own  axis,  in  a  qua- 
druple yuga  or  mahd  yuga    1,582,237,500 

Hence,  deducting  revolutions  of  the  sun, 4,320,000 

Remain,  nycthemera,  or  sdvana  days,   in  Bmahdyvga    1,577*917,500 

ff§r  Length  of  the  sidereal  year  is    a.      g.    t     u  d.    h.    i    n 

therefore,  according  to  ARVADUAffA,  365  15  31  15  or  365  6  12  30 

N.  B.  ARYABHAffA  taught  the  earth's  diurnal  revolution  round  its 
axis;  a  doctrine  which  Brahmeoupta  controverts;  but  to  which  bis 
scholiast  PRtT*H(/DACA  swam!  inclines. 

According  to  the  Paulisa  siddhdnta  cited  by  BuAff6TPALA  on 
Varahamihira's  Sanhitd,  and  by  Prit'uOdaoa  swam!  on  Brah- 
meoupta's  Siddhdnta^ 

Critayuga,  4,800  divine  years  =  1,728,000 
TrUd,  3,600  =  1,296,000 

Dtcdpara,    2,400  =     864,000 

3^8^000 
Cali,  1,200  =     432,000 

Mahd  yuga  =  4,320,000 


This  author's  computation  of  the  calpa  has  not  been  found 
in  any  quotation ;  but  he  is  cited  as  reckoning  its  commencement 
from  midnight. 
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Yeara  expired  from  the  commencement  of  the  present 
mnha  yuga  to  the  first  conjunction  of  the  planets,  in  the 
Critayuga  648,000 

Interval  between  that  and  the  last  conjunction,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Colt  yuga  3,240,000 

Years  expired  to  the  commencement  of  the  Ckili  yiiga        3,888,000 

Mean  solar  {saura)  days,  termed  by  other  astronomers 
s&vana  days,  in  one  maM  yuga  1,577>917)800 


Length  of  the  year,  according     d.     g.     i     «         d.     h.   i    u 
io  the  Faulisa  siddhdnta 365  15  31  30  or  365  6  12  36 

N.  B.  The  difference  of  300  days  in  the  computations  of  Arya- 
BHAff  A  and  PuliSa,  gives  one  day  in  14,400  years,  as  is  remarked 
by  Brahmeoupta. 

Length  of  the  year  accord-  d.  g.  i  u  m  d.  h.  i  n  m  i» 
ing  to  the  Sdrya  siddhanta  ..  365  15  31  31  24=365  6  12  36  33  36 

According  to  Brahme- 
oupta     365  15  30  22  30=365  6  12    9 

The  computation  of  the  yuga  and  calpa,  according  to  these  autho- 
rities, is  well  known,  and  need  not  be  exhibited  in  this  place.  They 
make  it  begin  on  Sunday ;  the  one  at  midnight,  the  other  at  sun-rise, 
on  the  meridian  of  Lancd;  and  the  elapsed  years  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Cali  age  are,  1,972,944,000.  To  which  Brahmeoupta  adds 
3,179  years  to  the  Sdca  era.  The  Sdrya  siddhdrUa  deducte  17,064,000 
years ;  making  the  epoch  of  a  supposed  conjunction  of  planets  by  so 
many  years  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  calpa. 


Revolutions  of  the  Planets. 

According  to  PuLiS A       According  to  According 

quoted  by  the  to 

BHAffdTPALA,  Suryasiddhdnta,  Brahmeoupta, 

In  a  mahd  yuga.  In  a  mahd  yuga.  In  a  calpa. 

Sun 4,320,000  4,320,000  4,320,000,000 

^"Hodi^ahl    ••••  57,753,336  57,753,a36  57,753,300,000 

Mars 2,296,824  2,296,832  2,296,828,522 

Mercury     17,937,000  17,937,060  17,936,998,984 

Jupiter   364,220  364,220  364,226,455 

Venus 7,022,388  7,022,376  7,022,389,492 

Saturn    146,564  146,568  146,567,298 

Days  ....  1,577,917,800  1,577,917,828  1,577,916,450,000 
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ARTABHAffA  states  the  revolutions  of  Japiter  at  364,224; 
and  VarIhamihira's  role  for  the  cycle  of  sixty  years  of  Japiter  is 
founded  on  that  number.  The  periods  assig^ned  by  these  two  authon 
to  other  planets  have  not  been  ascertained;  except  Saturn's  aphelion, 
reckoned  by  ARVABHAff  a  at  fifty-four  revolutions  in  a  caipa,  Arta* 
BHAff  a's  numbers  are  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  P6rimn 
iiddhdnia.    (As.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  242.) 
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Dissertation  on  the  Algebra  of  the  Hindus. 


[Prefixed  to  the  Author's  '  Algebra,  with  Arithmetic  and  Mensa- 
ration,  from  the  Sanscrit  of  Brahmeoupta  and  Buasoaea.' 
London,  I8I7.     4to.] 


The  history  of  sciences,  if  it  want  the  prepossessing 
attractions  of  political  history  and  narration  of  events,  is 
nevertheless  not  wholly  devoid  of  interest  and  instruction. 
A  laudable  curiosity  prompts  to  inquire  the  sources  of 
knowledge  ;  and  a  review  of  its  progress  furnishes  sugges- 
tions tending  to  promote  the  same  or  some  kindred  study. 
We  would  know  the  people  and  the  names  at  least  of  the 
individuals,  to  whom  we  owe  particular  discoveries  and  suc- 
cessive steps  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  If  no 
more  be  obtained  by  the  research,  still  the  inquiry  has  not 
been  wasted,  which  points  aright  the  gratitude  of  mankind. 

In  the  history  of  mathematical  science,  it  has  long  been 
a  question  to  whom  the  invention  of  Algebraic  analysis  is 
due  ?  among  what  people,  in  what  region,  was  it  devised  ? 
by  whom  was  it  cultivated  and  promoted  ?  or  by  whose 
labours  was  it  reduced  to  form  and  system  ?  and  finally, 
from  what  quarter  did  the  diffusion  of  its  knowledge  pro- 
ceed ?  No  doubt,  indeed,  is  entertained  of  the  source  from 
which  it  was  received  immediately  by  modem  Europe ; 
though  the  channel  have  been  a  matter  of  question.  We 
are  well  assured,  that  the  Arabs  were  mediately  or  imme- 
diately our  instructors  in  this  study.     But  the  Arabs  them- 
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selves  scarcely  pretend  to  the  discovery  of  Algebra.  They 
were  not  in  general  inventors  but  scholars,  during  the  short 
period  of  their  successful  culture  of  the  sciences :  and  the 
germ  at  least  of  the  Algebraic  analysis  is  to  be  found 
among  the  Greeks  in  an  age  not  precisely  determined,  but 
more  than  probably  anterior  to  the  earliest  dawn  of  civili- 
zation among  the  Arabs ;  and  this  science  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  subsisted  among  the  Hindus  prior  to  the  ear- 
liest disclosure  of  it  by  the  Arabians  to  modem  Europe. 

The  object  of  the  present  publication  is  to  exhibit  the 
science  in  the  state  in  which  the  Hindus  possessed  it,  by 
an  exact  version  of  the  most  approved  treatise  on  it  in  the 
ancient  language  of  India,  with  one  of  the  earlier  treatises 
(the  only  extant  one)  from  which  it  was  compiled.  The 
design  of  this  preliminary  disseilation  is  to  deduce  from 
these  and  from  the  evidence  which  will  be  here  offered,  the 
degree  of  advancement  to  which  the  science  had  arrived  in 
a  remote  age.  ObseiTations  will  be  added,  tending  to  a 
comparison  of  the  Indian  with  the  Arabian,  the  Grecian, 
and  the  modern  Algebra  :  and  the  subject  will  be  left  to 
the  consideration  of  the  learned,  for  a  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  by  them  from  the  internal,  no  less  than  the  external 
proof,  on  the  question  who  can  best  vindicate  a  claim  U} 
the  merit  of  having  originally  invented  or  first  improved 
the  methods  of  computation  and  analysis,  which  are  the 
groundwork  of  both  the  simple  and  abstruser  parts  of 
Mathematics ;  that  is.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  :  so  far,  at 
least,  as  the  ancient  inventions  are  affected;  and  also  in 
particular  points,  where  recent  discoveries  are  concerned. 

In  the  actual  advanced  condition  of  the  analytic  art,  it  is 
not  hoped,  that  this  version  of  ancient  Sanscrit  treatises  on 
Algebra,  Arithmetic,  and  Mensuration,  will  add  to  the 
resources  of  the  art,  and  throw  new  light  on  mathematical 
science,  in  any  other  respect,  than  as  concerns  its  history. 
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Yet  the  remark  may  not  seem  inapposite^  that  had  an 
earher  version  of  these  treatises  been  completed  ^  had  they 
been  translated  and  given  to  the  public  when  the  notice  of 
mathematicians  was  first  drawn  to  the  attainments  of  the« 
Hindus  in  astronomy  and  in  sciences  connected  with  it/ 
some  addition  would  have  been  then  made  to  the  means 
and  resources  of  Algebra  for  the  general  solution  of  pro- 
blems by  methods  which  have  been  re-invented,  or  have 
been  perfected,  in  the  last  age. 

The  treatises  in  question,  which  occupy  the  present 
volume,  are  the  Vija  ganita  and  Lilavati  of  BhAscaka 
AcHARYA,  and  the  Ganitadhyaya  and  Cuttacadhyaya  of 
Brahmegupta.  The  two  first  mentioned  constitute  the 
preliminary  portion  of  BhAscara's  Course  of  Astronomy, 
entitled  Siddhanta  siromani.  The  two  last  are  the  twelfth 
and  eighteenth  chapters  of  a  similar  course  of  astronomy, 
by  Brahmegupta,  entitled  Brahma  siddhanta. 

The  questions  to  be  first  examined  in  relation  to  these 
works  are  their  authenticity  and  their  age.  To  the  con- 
sideration of  those  points  we  now  proceed. 

The  period  when  BhAscara,  the  latest  of  the  authors 
now  named,  flourished,  and  the  time  when  he  wrote,  are 
ascertained  with  unusual  precision.  He  completed  his 
great  work,  the  Siddhanta  siromani,  as  he  himself  in- 
forms us  in  a  passage  of  it,*  in  the  year  1072  Saca,  This 
information  receives  corroboration,  if  any  be  wanted,  from 
the  date  of  another  of  his  works,  the  Carana  cut&hala,  a 
practical  astronomical  treatise,  the  epoch  of  which  is  1 105 
Saca;\  thirty-three  years  subsequent  to  the  completion  of 
the  systematic  treatise.  The  date  of  the  Siddhanta 
sirdmani,  of  which  the  Vija  ganita  and  Lilavati  are  parts, 


•  GolddhyAya^  or  lecture  on  the  sphere,  c.  11.    §  50.     A%,  Res., 
vol.  xii.  p.  214  [p.  37-^  of  the  present  volume*] 

t  As.  Res.,  ibid. 

Op') 

mt     £.       «« 
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is  fixed,  then,  with  the  utmost  exactness,  on  the  most  satis- 
fectory  grounds,  at  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  A.D.  1150.* 

The  genuineness  of  the  text  is  established  with  no  less 
certainty  by  numerous  commentators  in  Sanscrit,  besides 
a  Persian  version  of  it.  Those  commentaries  comprise  a 
perpetual  gloss,  in  which  every  passage  of  the  original  is 
noticed  and  interpreted :  and  every  word  of  it  is  repeated 
and  explained.  A  comparison  of  them  authenticates  the 
text  where  they  agree ;  and  would  serve,  where  they  did 
not,  to  detect  any  alterations  of  it  that  might  have  taken 
place,  or  variations,  if  any  had  crept  in,  subsequent  to  the 
composition  of  the  earUest  of  them.  A  careful  collation  of 
several  commentaries,^  and  of  three  copies  of  the  original 
work,  has  been  made ;  and  it  will  be  seen  in  the  notes  to 
the  translation  how  unimportant  are  the  discrepancies. 

From  comparison  and  collation,  it  appears  then  that 
the  work  of  BhAscara,  exhibiting  the  same  uniform  text 
which  the  modem  transcripts  of  it  do,  was  in  the  hands  of 
both  Muhammedans  and  Hindus,  between  two  and  three 
centuries  ago :  and,  numerous  copies  of  it  having  been  dif- 
fused throughout  India,  at  an  earlier  period,  as  of  a  per- 
formance held  in  high  estimation,  it  was  the  subject  of 
study  and  habitual  reference  in  countries  and  places  so 
remote  from  each  other  as  the  north  and  west  of  India  and 
the  southern  peninsula ;  or,  to  speak  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision, Jambusara  in  the  west,  Agra  in  North  HindustaMj 
and  Partkapura,  GSlagrama,  Amaravati,  and  Nandi- 
grama,  in  the  south. 

*  Though  the  matter  be  introductory,  the  preliminary  treatises  on 
arithmetic  and  algebra  may  have  been  added  subsequently,  as  is 
hinted  by  one  of  the  commentators  of  the  astronomical  part  (f'driic). 
The  order  there  intimated  places  them  after  the  computation  of 
planets,  but  before  the  treatise  on  spherics ;  which  contains  the  date. 

t  Note  A. 
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This,  though  not  marking  any  extraordinary  antiquity, 
nor  approaching  to  that  of  the  author  himself,  was  a  mate- 
rial point  to  be  determined :  as  there  will  be  in  the  sequel 
occasion  to  show,  that  modes  of  analysis,  and,  in  particular, 
general  methods  for  the  solution  of  indeterminate  problems 
both  of  the  first  and  second  degrees,  are  taught  in  the 
Vija  gctnita,  and  those  for  the  first  degree  repeated  in  the 
Lilavatiy  which  were  unknown  to  the  mathematicians  of 
the  west,  until  invented  anew  in  the  last  two  centuries  by 
algebraists  of  France  and  England.  It  will  be  also  shown, 
that  BhAscara,  who  himself  flourished  more  than  six  hun- 
dred and  fifly  years  ago,  was  in  this  respect  a  compiler, 
and  took  those  methods  from  Indian  authors  as  much  more 
ancient  than  himself. 

That  BhAscara's  text  (meaning  the  metrical  rules  and 
examples,  apart  from  $he  interspersed  gloss)  had  con- 
tinued unaltered  from  the  period  of  the  compilation  of  his 
work  until  the  age  of  the  commentaries  now  current,  is 
apparent  from  the  care  with  which  they  have  noticed  its 
various  readings,  and  the  little  actual  importance  of  these 
variations;  joined  to  the  consideration,  that  earlier  com- 
mentaries, including  the  author's  own  explanatory  anno- 
tations of  his  text,  were  extant,  and  lay  before  them  for 
consultation  and  reference.  Those  earlier  commentaries  are 
occasionally  cited  by  name :  particularly  the  Ganita  cau- 
mudij  which  is  repeatedly  quoted  by  more  than  one  of  the 
scholiasts.* 

No  doubt  then  can  be  reasonably  entertained,  that  we 
now  possess  the  arithmetic  and  algebra  of  BhAscara,  as 
composed  and  published  by  him  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  age  of  his  pre- 
cursors cannot  be  determined  with  equal  precision.     Let 


•  For  example,   by   SOryadasa,  under   Lildvafi,  §  74;    and  still 
more  frequently  by  Ranganat'ha. 
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US  proceed,  however,  to  examine  the  evidence,  euch  as  we 
can  at  present  collect,  of  their  antiquity. 

To^^rds  the  close  of  his  treatise  on  Algebra,*  BhAs- 

CARA  informs  us,  that  it  is  compiled  and  abridged  from  the 

more  diffuse  works  on  the  same  subject,  bearing  the  names 

of  Brahme,  (meaning  no  doubt  Brahmegupta,)  SrI- 

OHARA  and  Padmanabha;  and  in  the  body  of  his  trea- 

tise,  he  has  cited  a  passage  of  SrIdhara's  algebra,t  and 

another  of  Padmanabha's.;}:     He  repeatedly  adverts  to 

preceding  writers,  and  refers  to  them  in  general  terms, 

where  his  commentators  imderstand  him  to  allude  to  Ar* 

YABHAff  A,  to  Brahmegupta,  to  the  latter's  scholiast 

CnATURvfeDA  Prit'h6daca   swAmI,  §  and  to  the  other 

writers  above  mentioned. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  treatises,  to  which  he  thus  alludes, 
must  have  been  extant,  and  in  the  hands  of  his  comm^-^ 
tators,  when  they  wrote ;  as  appears  from  their  quotations 
of  them;  more  especially  those  of  Brahmegupta  and 
ARYABHAff A,  who  are  cited,   and  particularly  the  first 
mentioned,  in  several  instances.  ||     A  long  and  diligent  re- 
search in  various  parts  of  India,  has,  however,  failed  of 
recovering  any  part  of  the  Padmanabha  vija  (or  Algebra  of 
Padmanabha),  and  of  the  algebraic  and  other  works  of 
ARYABHAff  A. 51     But  the  translator  has  been  more  for- 
tunate  in  regard  to  the  works  of  SrIdhara  and  Brah- 
.megupta,  having  in  his  collection  SrIdhara's  compen- 
dium of  arithmetic,  and  a  copy,  incomplete  however,  of  the 
text  and  schoUa  of  Brahmegupta*s  Brahma  siddhatUa^ 
comprising  among  other  no  less  interesting  matter,  a  chap- 
ter treating  of  arithmetic  and  mensuration ;  and  another, 

•  Vijayaiixtn,  §  218.  f  Ibid,  §  131.  %  Ibid.  §  142. 

§  Vyngnh.y  ch.  5,  note  of  SOryadasa.  Also  F'ljaga^,,  §  174;  mnd 
Z///.,  §  246,  adfinem. 

)l  For  example,  under  L\L  ch.  11.  If  Note  G. 
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the  subject  of  which  is  algebm  :   both  of  them  foilunately 
complete.* 

The  commentary  is  a  perpetual  one  ;  successively  quot- 
ing at  length  each  verse  of  the  text ;  proceeding  to  the 
interpretation  of  it,  word  by  word ;  and  subjoining  eluci- 
dations and  remarks :  and  its  colophcHi^  at  the  close  of 
each  chapter,  gives  the  title  of  the  work  and  the  name  of 
the  author.+  Now  the  name,  which  is  there  given,  Cha- 
TURvfeDA  Prit'hO'daca  swAmI,  is  that  of  a  celebrated 
scholiast  ofBRAHMEGUPTA,  frequently  cited  as  such  by 
the  commentaries  ofBnAscARA  and  by  other  astronomical 
writers  :  and  the  title  of  the  work,  Brahma  siddhantay  or 
sometimes  Brahma  sp*huia  siddhantaj  corresponds,  in  the 
shorter  form,  to  the  known  title  of  Brahmegupta's  trea- 
tise in  the  usual  references  to  it  by  BhAscara's  commen- 
tators;! and  answers,  in  the  longer  form,  to  the  desig- 
nation of  it,  as  indicated  in  an  introductory  couplet  which 
is  quoted  from  Brahmegxjpta  by  LacshmIdasa,  a  scho^ 
liast  of  Bhascara.^ 

Remarking  this  coincidence,  the  translator  proceeded  to 
collate,  with  the  text  and  commentary,  numerous  quota- 
tions from  both,  which  he  found  in  BhAscara's  writings, 
or  in  those  of  his  expositors.  The  result  confirmed  the 
indication,  cmd  established  the  identity  of  both  text  and 
scholia  as  Brahmegupta's  treatise,  and  the  gloss  of 
Prit'hOdaca.  The  authenticity  of  this  ^raAma  ^- 
dhanta  is  further  confirmed  by  numerous  quotations  in  the 
commentary  of  BnAff  6tp  ala  on  the  sanhita  of  VarAha- 

•  Note  B. 

t  Vdsand  hhdshya  by  Chaturv£da  Prit'hOdaca  swam!,  son  of 
MADHUsijDANA,  on  the  Brahma  siddhdrUa  ;  (or  sometimes  Brahma- 
nphut'orsiddhdiUa,) 

X  They  often  quote  from  the  Brdhma  siddhdtUa  after  premising  a 
reference  to  Bbahmeoupta. 

§  Note  C. 
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MiHiRA  :  as  the  quotations  from  the  Brahma  siddhania 
in  that  commentary^  (which  is  the  work  of  an  author  who 
flourished  eight  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,)  are  veri- 
fied in  the  copy  under  consideration.  A  few  instances  (jf 
both  will  suffice,  and  caimot  fail  to  produce  conviction.* 

It  is  confidently  concluded,  that  the  chapters  on  arith- 
metic and  algebra,  fortunately  entire  in  a  copy,  in  many 
parts  imperfect,  of  Brahmegupta's  celebrated  work,  as 
here  described,  are  genuine  and  authentic.  It  remains  to 
investigate  the  age  of  the  author. 

Mr.  Davis,  who  first  opened  to  the  public  a  correct 
view  of  the  astronomical  computations  of  the  Hindus,f  is 
of  opinion,  that  Brahmegupta  lived  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  J  Dr.  William  Hunter,  who 
resided  for  some  time  with  a  British  embassy  at  Ujjayoiu, 
and  made  diUgent  researches  into  the  remains  of  Indian 
science  at  that  ancient  seat  of  Hindu  astronomical  know- 
ledge, was  there  furnished,  by  the  learned  astronomers 
whom  he  consulted,  with  the  ages  of  the  principal  ancient 
authorities.  They  assigned  to  Brahmegupta  the  dateof 
550  Saca;  which  answers  to  A.D.  628.  The  grounds  on 
which  they  proceeded  are  unfortunately  not  specified  :  but, 
as  they  gave  BhAscara's  age  correctly,  as  well  as  several 
other  dates  right,  which  admit  of  being  verified ;  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  they  had  grounds,  though  unexplained,  for  the 
information  which  they  commimicated.  § 

Mr.  Bentley,  who  is  little  disposed  to  favour  the  anti- 
quity of  an  Indian  astronomer,  has  given  his  reasons  for 
considering  the  astronomical  system  which  Brahme- 
gupta teaches,  to  be  between  twelve  and  thirteen  hundred 
years  old  (1263 1  years  in  A.D.  1799). ||  Now,  as  the 
system  taught  by  this  author  is  professedly  one  corrected 

*  Note  D.       t  As.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  225.      X  As.  Res.,  vol.iz.  p.  242. 
§  Note  £.         II  As.  Res;,  vol.  vi.  p.  586. 
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and  adapted  by  him  to  conform  with  the  observed  positions 
of  the  celestial  objects  when  he  wrote,*  the  age,  when 
their  positions  would  be  conformable  with  the  results  of 
computations  made  as  by  him  directed,  is  precisely  the 
age  of  the  author  himself:  and  so  far  as  Mr.  Bentley's 
calculations  may  be  considered  to  approximate  to  the  truth, 
the  date  of  Brahmegupta's  performance  is  determined 
with  like  approach  to  exactness,  within  a  certain  latitude 
however  of  uncertainty  for  allowance  to  be  made  on  account 
of  the  inaccuracy  of  Hindu  observations. 

The  translator  has  assigned  on  former  occasions*)*  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  sees  reason  to  place  the  author's 
age,  soon  after  the  period  when  the  vernal  equinox  coin- 
cided with  the  beginning  of  the  lunar  mansion  and  zodiacal 
asterism  Aswini,  where  the  Hindu  ecliptic  now  commences. 
He  is  supported  in  it  by  the  sentiments  of  BhAscara  and 
other  Indian  astronomers,  who  infer  from  Brahmegupta's 
doctrine  concerning  the  solstitial  points,  of  which  he  does 
not  admit  a  periodical  motion,  that  he  Uved  when  the 
equinoxes  did  not,  sensibly  to  him,  deviate  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Aswini  and  middle  of  Chitra  on  the  Hindu  sphere,  j; 
On  these  grounds  it  is  maintained,  that  Brahmegupta 
is  rightly  placed  in  the  sixth  or  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century  of  the  Christian  era ;  as  the  subjoined  calculations 
will  more  particularly  show.§  The  age  when  Brahme- 
gupta flourished,  seems  then,  from  the  concurrence  of  all 
these  arguments,  to  be  satisfactorily  settled  as  antecedent 
to  the  earUest  dawn  of  the  culture  of  sciences  among  the 
Arabs;  and  consequently  establishes  the  fact,  that  the 
Hindus  were  in  possession  of  algebra  before  it  was  known 
to  the  Arabians. 

•  Supra,        t  As.  Res.,  vol.  ix.  p.  329.  [p.  327  of  the  present  vol.] 
X  As.  Res.,  vol.  xii.  p.  215.  [p.  380.  of  the  present  vol.]    §  Note  F. 
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Brahmegupta's  treatise,  however,  is  not  the  earliest 
work  known  to  have  been  written  on  the  same  subject  by 
an  Indian  author.  The  most  eminent  scholiast  of  BuJ^s- 
CARA*  quotes  a  passage  of  ARYABUAff a  specifying 
algebra  under  the  designation  of  Vija,  and  making  sepa- 
rate mention  of  Cuiiaca,  which  more  particularly  intends  a 
problem  subservient  to  the  general  method  of  resolution  of 
indeterminate  problems  of  the  first  degree :  he  is  under- 
stood by  another  of  Bhascara*s  commentators i*  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  elder  writers,  to  whom  the  text  then  under 
consideration  adverts,  as  having  designated  by  the  name 
of  Madhyamaharaiw.  the  resolution  of  affected  quadratic 
equations  by  means  of  the  completion  of  the  square.  It 
is  to  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  the  treatise  of  Arya- 
BHATf  A  then  extant,  did  extend  to  quadratic  equations 
in  the  determinate  analysis,  and  to  indeterminate  problems 
of  the  first  degree ;  if  not  to  those  of  the  second  likewise, 
as  most  probably  it  did. 

This  ancient  astronomer  and  algebraist  was  anterior  to 
both  VarAhamihira  and  Brahmegupta,  being  re- 
peatedly named  by  the  latter ;  and  the  determination  of 
the  age  when  he  flourished  is  particularly  interesting,  as 
his  astronomical  system,  though  on  some  points  agreeing, 
essentially  disagreed  on  others,  with  that .  which  those 
authors  have  followed,  and  which  the  Hindu  astronomers 
still  maintain. :{: 

He  is  considered  by  the  commentators  of  the  Skrya 
siddhanta  and  Sir6manij%  as  the  earliest  of  uninspired 
and  mere  human  writers  on  the  science  of  astronomy ;  as 
having  introduced  requisite  corrections  into  the  system  of 

*  GA^i^A,  a  distinguished  mathematician  and  astronomer, 
t  SOr.  on  Fija  gan.  §  128.  J  Note  G. 

§  Nrisinha  on  Sur,     GkiitkA  pref.  to  Grah,  lagh. 
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Parasara,  from  whom  he  took  the  numbers  for  the 
planetary  mean  motions;  as  having  been  followed  in  the 
tract  of  emendation,  after  a  sufficient  interval  to  make 
further  correction  requisite,  by  Durgasinh  a  and  Mihira  ; 
who  were  again  succeeded  after  a  further  interval  by  Brah- 

MEGUPTA  son  of  JiSHNU.* 

In  short,  Ary  ABHAff  a  was  founder  of  one  of  the  sects 
of  Indian  astronomers,  as  Pu  Lis  a,  an  author  likewise  an- 
terior to  both  VarAhamihira  and  Brahmegupta,  was 
of  another:  which  were  distinguished  by  names  derived 
from  the  discriminative  tenets  respecting  the  commencement 
of  planetary  motions  at  sun-rise  according  to  the  first,  but 
at  midnight  according  to  the  latter,  f  on  the  meridian  of 
Lanchy  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  astronomical  cycle. 
A  third  sect  began  the  astronomical  day,  as  well  as  the 
great  period,  at  noon. 

His  name  accompanied  the  intimation  which  the  Arab 
astronomers  (under  the  Abbasside  Khalifs,  as  it  would 
appear,)  received,  that  three  distinct  astronomical  systems 
were  cuiTent  among  the  Hindus  of  those  days :  and  it  is 
but  slightly  corrupted,  certainly  not  at  all  disguised,  in  the 
Arabic  representation  of  it  Arjabahar,  or  rather  Arjabhar,  if 
The  two   other  systems    were,    first,    Brahmegupta's 


•  As.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  235,  242,  and  244;  and  Note  H. 

t  Brahmegupta,  ch.  11.  The  names  are  Audayaca  from  Udaya 
rifling;  and  Ardhardtrica  from  Ardhardtri,  midnight.  The  third 
school  is  noticed  by  BHAff6TPALA  the  scholiast  of  Vabahamihiba, 
under  the  denomination  of  Mddhyandinas^  as  alleging  the  commence- 
ment of  the  astronomical  period  at  noon :  (from  Madhyandinay  mid- 
day.) 

X  The  Sanscrtt  it  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  the  character  of  a 
peculiar  sound  often  mistaken  for  r,  and  which  the  Arabs  were  likely 
so  to  write,  rather  than  with  a  te  or  with  a  tau.  The  Hindi  t  is 
generally  written  by  the  English  in  India  with  an  /*.  Example :  Ber 
ivata)y  the  Indian  fig,  vulg.  Banian  tree. 
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Siddhantay  which  was  the  one  they  became  best  ac- 
quainted with,  and  to  which  they  apply  the  denomination 
of  the  sind-hind;  and  second,  that  o(  Area  the  8un,  which 
tliey  write  Arcand^  a  corruption  still  prevalent  in  the  vulgar 
Hindi,* 

ARYABHAff  A  appears  to  have  had  more  correct  notions 
of  the  true  explanation  of  celestial  phenomena  than  Brah- 
MEGUPTA  himself;  who,  in  a  few  instances,  correcting 
errors  of  his  predecessor,  but  oftener  deviating  from  that 
predecessor's  juster  views,  has  been  followed  by  the  herd 
of  modem  Hindu  astronomei*s,  in  a  system  not  improved, 
but  deteriorated,  since  tlie  time  of  the  more  ancient  au- 
thor. 

Considering  the  proficiency  of  ARYABHAff  a  in  astro- 
nomical science,  and  adverting  to  the  fact  of  his  having 
written  upon  Algebra,  as  well  as  to  the  circumstance  of 
his  being  named  by  numerous  writers  as  the  founder  of  a 
sect,  or  author  of  a  system  in  astronomy,  and  being  quoted 
at  the  head  of  algebraists,  when  the  commentators  of  extant 
treatises  have  occasion  to  mention  early  and  original^  writers 
on  this  branch  of  science,  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek  fur- 
ther for  a  mathematician  qualified  to  have  been  the  great 
improver  of  the  analytic  art,  and  likely  to  have  been  the 
person  by  whom  it  was  carried  to  the  pitch  to  which  it  is 
found  to  have  attained  among  the  Hindus,  and  at  which  it 
is  observed  to  be  nearly  stationary  through  the  long  lapse 
of  ages  which  have  since  passed  :  the  later  additions  being 
few  and  unessential  in  the  writings  of  Brahmegupta,  of 
BhAscara,  and  of  JnyAna  rAja,  though  they  lived  at 
intervals  of  centuries  from  each  other. 

ARYABHAff  A  then  being  the  earliest  author  known  to 


•  See  noteB  I,  K,  and  X. 

t  SC'RVA  DA8A  on  Fija gnhitGy  ch.  5. 
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have  treated  of  Algebra  among  the  Hindus,  and  being 
hkely  to  be,  if  not  the  inventor,  the  improver  of  that 
analysis,  by  whom  too  it  was  pushed  nearly  to  the  whole 
degree  of  excellence  which  it  is  found  to  have  attained 
among  them ;  it  becomes  in  an  especial  manner  interesting 
to  investigate  any  discoverable  trace  in  the  absence  of  better 
and  more  direct  evidence,  which  may  tend  to  fix  the  date 
of  his  labours,  or  to  indicate  the  time  which  elapsed  be- 
tween  him  and  Brahmegupta,  whose  age  is  more  accu- 
rately determined.* 

Taking  ARYABHAff  a,  for  reasons  given  in  the  notes, 
to  have  preceded  Brahmegupta  and  Va^Ahamihira 
by  several  centuries;  and  Brahmegupta  to  have  flou- 
rished about  twelve  hundred  years  ago;t  a^d  VarAha- 
MiHiRA,  concerning  whose  works  and  age  some  further 
notices  will  be  found  in  a  subjoined  note, J  to  have  lived  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  after  Christ,§  it  appears 
probable  that  this  earliest  of  known  Hindu  algebraists 
wrote  as  far  back  as  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era ; 
and,  perhaps,  in  an  earlier  age.  Hence  it  is  concluded 
that  he  is  nearly  as  ancient  as  the  Grecian  algebraist 
DioPHANTus,  supposed,  on  the  authority  of  Abulfaraj,|| 
to  have  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  or 
about  A.  D.  360. 

Admitting:  the  Hindu  and  Alexandrian  authors  to  be 
nearly  equally  ancient,  it  must  be  conceded  in  favour  of 
the  Indian  algebraist,  that  he  was  more  advanced  in  the 
science  ;  since  he  appears  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the 
resolution  of  equations  involving  several  unknown,  which 
it  is  not  clear,  nor  fairly  presumable,  that  Diophantus 


•  Note  I.  t  See  before  and  note  F\ 

I  Note  K.  §  See  before  and  note  E. 

II  Pocockc^s  edition  and  translation,  p.  89. 
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knew ;  and  a  general  method  for  indeterminate  problems  of 
at  least  the  first  degree,  to  a  knowledge  of  which  the 
Grecian  algebraist  had  certainly  not  attained ;  though  he 
displays  infinite  sagacity  and  ingenuity  in  particular  solu- 
tions ;  and  though  a  certain  routine  is  discernible  in  them. 

A  comparison  of  the  Grecian,  Hindu,  and  Arabian  alge- 
bras, will  more  distinctly  show,  which  of  them  had  made 
the  greatest  progress  at  the  earliest  age  of  each,  that  caa 
be  now  traced. 

The  notation  or  algorithm  of  Algebra  is  so  essential  to 
this  art,  as  to  deserve  the  first  notice  in  a  review  of  the 
Indian  method  of  analysis,  and  a  comparison  of  it  with  the 
Grecian  and  Ambian  algebras.  The  Hindu  algebraists  use 
abbreviations  and  initials  for  symbols :  they  distinguish 
negative  quantities  by  a  dot,*  but  have  not  any  mark, 
besides  the  absence  of  the  negative  sign,  to  discriminate 
a  positive  quantity.  No  marks  or  symbols  indicating 
operations  of  addition,  or  multiplication,  &c.  are  employed 
by  them :  nor  any  announcing  equahtyf  or  relative  magni- 
tude (greater  or  less).;}:  But  a  factum  is  denoted  by  the 
initial  syllable  of  a  word  of  that  import,^  subjoined  to  the 
terms  which  compose  it,  between  which  a  dot  is  sometimes 
interposed.  A  fraction  is  indicated  by  placing  the  divisor 
under  the  dividend, ||  but  without  a  line  of  separation. 
The  two  sides  of  an  equation  are  ordered  in  the  same 
manner,  one  under  the  other  :^  and  this  method  of  placing 


t  The  sign  of  equality  was  first  used  by  Robrrt  Rbcordr,  because, 
as  he  says,  no  two  things  can  be  more  equal  than  a  pair  of  parallels, 
or  gemowe  lines  of  one  length.     Hutton. 

X  The  signs  of  relative  magnitude  were  first  introduced  into  Euro- 
pean algebra  by  Harriot. 

5   Vyagaii.h2\,  ||  Li/.  §  .*». 

If    r/;V7^a;*.  and  Brahm.  18,  passim. 
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terms  under  each  other  being  likewise  practised  upon  other 
occasions^*  the  intent  is  in  the  instance  to  be  collected 
from  the  recital  of  the  steps  of  the  process  in  words  at 
lengthy  which  always  accompanies  the  algebraic  process. 
That  recital  is  also  requisite  to  ascertain  the  precise  intent 
of  vertical  hnes  interposed  between  the  terms  of  a  geometric 
progression,  but  used  also  upon  other  occasions,  to  separate 
and  discriminate  quantities.     The   symbols   of  unknown 
quantity  are  not  confined  to  a  single  one :   but  extend  to 
ever  so  great  a  variety  of  denominations :  and  the  charac- 
ters used   are  initial  syllables  of  the  names  of  colours,^ 
excepting  the  first,  which  is  the  initial  of  yavat-tavat,  ^as 
much  as';  words  of  the  same  import  with  Bombelli's 
tanto,  used  by  him  for  the  same  purpose.     Colour  there- 
fore  means  unknown  quantity,  or  the  symbol  of  it :  and 
the  same  Sanscrit  word,  varna,  also  signifying  a  literal 
character,   letters  are   accordingly  employed  likewise  as 
symbols;  either  taken  from  the  alphabet ;;{:  or  else  initial 
syllables  of  words  signifying  the  subjects  of  the  problem  ; 
whether  of  a  general  nature,^  or  specially  the  names  of 
geometric  lines  in  algebraic  demonstrations  of  geometric 
propositions  or  solution  of  geometric  problems.||     Symbols 
too  are  employed,   not  only  for  unknown  quantities,   of 
which  the  value  is  sought;  but  for  variable  quantities  of 
which  the  value  may  be  arbitrarily  put  (Vij.  Ch.  6,  note 
on  commencement  of  §  153 — 156),   and  especially  in  de- 
monstrations, for  both  given  and  sought  quantities.     Ini- 
tials of  the  terms  for  square  and  solid  respectively  denote 
those   powers;    and   combined   they   indicate  the   higher. 
These  are  reckoned  not  by  the  sums  of  the  powers,  but 
by  their  products.     An  initial^  syllable  is  in  like  manner 

•   Vijagaii.  §  55.  t  r'^agah.  §  17.     Brahm.  c.  18.  §  2. 

:  y^aga^.  ch.  6.        §  l^ija  gaik.  §111.  II  f'ijn  gah.  §  146. 

^   Zi/.  §26. 
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used  to  mark  a  surd  root.**  The  terms  of  a  compound 
quantity  are  ordered  according  to  the  powers;  and  the 
absolute  number  invaiiably  comes  last.  It  also  is  distin- 
guished by  an  initial  syllable,  as  a  discriminative  token  of 
known  quantity .f  Numeral  coefficients  are  employed,  in- 
clusive of  unity  which  is  always  noted,  and  comprehending 
fractions  ;^  for  the  numeral  divisor  is  genei'ally  so  placed, 
rather  than  under  the  symbol  of  the  unknown :  and  in 
Uke  manner  the  negative  dot  is  set  over  the  numeral  coeffi- 
cient :  and  not  over  the  literal  character.  The  coefficients 
are  placed  after  the  symbol  of  the  unknown  quantity .§ 
Equations  are  not  ordered  so  as  to  put  all  the  quantities 
positive;  nor  to  give  precedence  to  a  positive  term  in  a 
compound  quantity:  for  the  negative  terms  are  retained, 
and  even  preferably  put  in  the  first  place.  In  stating  the 
two  sides  of  an  equation,  the  general,  though  not  inva- 
riable, practice  is,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  to  repeat 
every  term,  which  occurs  in  the  one  side,  on  the  other: 
annexing  nought  for  the  coefficient,  if  a  term  of  that  parti- 
cular denomination  be  there  wanting. 

If  reference  be  made  to  the  writings  of  Diophantus, 
and  of  the  Arabian  algebraists,  and  their  early  disciples 
in  Europe,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  notation,  which  has 
been  here  described,  is  essentially  different  from  all  theirs, 
much  as  they  vary.  Diophantus  employs  the  inverted 
medial  of  lxxfi>|.i$,  defect  or  want  (opposed  to  viraf (i;,  sub- 
stance or  abundance  ID  to  indicate  a  negative  quantity.  He 
prefixes  that  mark  ^j^  to  the  quantity  in  question.  He  calls 
the  unknown,  opi^fAOi ;  representing  it  by  the  final  c,  which 

•  Fi;a  ^a/t.  §  29.  f  ?^\ja  gai^.  h\l . 

X  Stevinus  in  like  manner  included  fractions  in  coefficients. 

§  ViETA  did  80  likewise. 

11  A  word  of  nearly  the  same  import  with  the  Sanscrit  dhan^a^  used 
by  Hindu  algebraists  for  the  same  signification. 
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he  doubles  for  the  plural ;  while  the  Arabian  algebraists 
apply  the  equivalent  woixl  for  number  to  the  constant 
or  known  term ;  and  the  Hindus^  on  the  other  hand, 
refer  the  word  for  numerical  character  to  the  coefficient. 
He  denotes  the  monad,  or  unit  absolute^  by  m';  and  the 
linear  quantity  is  called  by  him  arithmos;  and  designated , 
Uke  the  unknown,  by  the  final  sigma.  He  marks  the 
further  powers  by  initials  of  words  signifying  them  :  3^,  «% 
J3*,  Jk",  *»",  8cc.  for  dynamisj  power  (meaning  the  square) ; 
cuboSf  cube;  dynamo-dynainisy  biquadrate,  8cc.  But  he 
reckons  the  higher  by  the  sums,  not  the  products,  of  the 
lower.  Thus  the  sixth  power  is  with  him  the  cubo-cubosy 
which  the  Hindus  designate  as  the  quadrate-cube,  (cube  of 
the  square,  or  square  of  the  cube). 

The  Arabian  algebraists  are  still  more  sparing  of  sym- 
bols, or  rather  entirely  destitute  of  them.+  They  have 
none,  whether  arbitrary  or  abbreviated,  either  for  quantities 
known  or  unknown,  positive  or  negative,  or  for  the  steps 
and  operations  of  an  algebraic  process ;  but  express  every 
thing  by  words,  and  phrases,  at  full  length.  Their  Euro- 
pean scholars  introduced  a  few,  and  very  few  abbreviations 
of  names :  c°,  c^,  c",  for  the  three  first  powers;  c°,  q*,  for 
the  first  and  second  unknown  quantities;  p,  m,  for  plus 
and  minus ;  and  K  for  the  note  of  radicahty ;  occur  in  the 
first  printed  work,  which  is  that  of  Paciolo.  J  Leonardo 
Bon  A  CGI  of  Pisa  the  earliest  scholar  of  the  Arabians,  § 
is  said  by  Targioni  Tozzetti  to  have  used  the  small 
letters  of  the  alphabet  to  denote  quantities.  ||     But  Leo- 


•  Def.  9.  t  As.  Res.,  vol.  xii.  p.  ia3. 

X  Or  Pacioli,  Paciuolo, — li,  &c.     For  the  name  is  varioasly 
irritten  bv  Italian  authors. 

§  Seejiote  L. 

II   Viaggi,  2d  Edit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

VOL.  II.  2  F 
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NARDO  only  does  so  because  he  represents  quantities  by 
straight  lines,  and  designates  those  lines  by  letters,  in 
elucidation  of  his  algebraic  solutions  of  problems.* 

The  Arabians  termed  the  unknown  (and  they  wrought 
but  on  one)  shai  thing.  It  is  translated  by  Leonardo  of 
Pisa  and  his  disciples,  by  the  correspondent  Latin  word 
res  and  Italian  cosa ;  whence  Regola  de  la  Cosa,  and  Rule 
of  Coss,  with  Cossike  practice  and  Cossike  number  of  our 
older  authors,  +  for  Algebra  or  Speculative  practice,  as 
Paciolo  ;{:  denominates  the  analytic  art ;  and  Cassic 
number,  in  writers  of  a  somewhat  later  date,  for  the  root 
of  an  equation. 

The  Arabs  termed  the  square  of  the  unknown  mal,  pos- 
session or  wealth  ;  translated  by  the  Latin  census  and 
Italian  censo ;  as  terms  of  the  same  import :  for  it  is  in  the 
acceptation  of  amount  of  property  or  estate^  that  census 
was  here  used  by  Leonardo. 

The  cube  was  by  the  Arabs  termed  cab,  a  die  or  cube ; 
and  they  combined  these  terms  mdl  and  cab  for  compound 
names  of  the  more  elevated  powers,  in  the  manner  of 
DioPHANTus,  by  the  sums  of  the  powers;  and  not  like 
the  Hindus  by  their  products.  Such,  indeed,  is  their  method 
in  the  modern  elementary  works :  but  it  is  not  clear  that 
the  same  mode  was  observed  by  their  earlier  writers ;  for 
their  Italian  scholars  denominated  the  biquadrate  and 
higher  powers  Relato  primo,  secundo,  tertio,  &c. 

Positive  they  call  zaid  additional ;  and  negative  nakis 
deficient :  and ,  as  before  observed,  they  have  no  discrimi 
native  marks  for  either  of  them. 


•  CossAM,  Origrine  deir Algebra,  i. 

t  Robert  Recorde'r  Whetstonie  of  Witte. 

X  Secondo  noi  detta  Pratica  Speculativa.     SummaS,  1. 

§  CiTtmSy  quicquid  fortunarum  quis  hahet.     Steph.  Tidies, 
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The  operation  of  restoring  negative  quantities,  if  any 
there  be,  to  the  positive  form,  which  is  an  essential  step 
with  them,  is  termed  jebr^  or  with  the  article  Aljebr,  the 
mending  or  restoration.  That  of  comparing  the  terms  and 
taking  like  from  like,  which  is  the  next  material  step  in 
the  process  of  resolution,  is  called  by  them  mukabalahj 
comparison.  Hence  the  name  of  Tank  aljebr  wa  almukd- 
balahy  '  the  method  of  restoration  and  comparison,'  which 
obtained  among  the  Arabs  for  this  branch  of  the  analytic 
art;  and  hence  our  name  of  Algebra,  from  Leonardo  of 
Pisa's  exact  version  of  the  Arabic  title.  Fi  istikhrajuH 
majhulat  be  tarik  aljebr  wa  almukabalahy*  De  solutione 
quarundam  qusestionum  secundum  modum  Algebrce  et 
A  lmucliabala:,'\ 

The  two  steps  or  operations  which  have  thus  given 
name  to  the  method  of  analysis,  are  precisely  what  is 
enjoined  without  distinctive  appellations  of  them,  in  the 
introduction  of  the  arithmetics  of  Diophantus,  where  he 
directs,  that,  if  the  quantities  be  positive  on  both  sides, 
like  are  to  be  taken  from  like,  until  one  species  be  equal  to 
one  species ;  but  if  on  either  side  or  on  both  any  species 
be  negative,  the  negative  species  must  be  added  to  both 
sides,  so  that  they  become  positive  on  both  sides  of  the 
equation :  after  which  like  are  again  to  be  taken  from  like, 
until  one  species  remain  on  each  side.  % 

The  Hindu  algebra  not  requiring  the  terms  of  the  equa- 
tion to  be  all  exhibited  in  the  form  of  positive  quantity, 
does  not  direct  the  preliminary  step  of  restoring  negative 
quantity  to  the  affirmative  state,  but  proceeds  at  once  to 
the  operation  of  equal  subtraction  (samasodhana)  for  the 
difference  of  like  terms,  which  is  the  process  denominated 

.  •  Khiddsatu'l  hisdb.  o.  8.     Calcutta,  1812.  (8vo.) 
t  Liber  abb        9.  15.  3.     M.S.  in  Magliab.  Libr.  %    cf.  11. 

2  f2 
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by  the  Arabian  algebraists  coaiparison  (mukabalah).  On 
that  point,  therefore,  the  Arabian  algebra  has  more  affinity 
to  the  Grecian  than  to  the  Indian  analysis. 

As  to  the  progress  which  the  Hindus  had  made  in  the 
analytic  art,  it  will  be  seen,  that  they  possessed  well  the 
arithmetic  of  surd  roots;*  that  they  were  aware  of  the 
infinite  quotient  resulting  from  the  division  of  finite  quan- 
tity by  cipher ;+  that  they  knew  the  general  resolution  of 
equations  of  the  second  degree,  and  had  touched  upon 
those  of  higher  denomination,  resolving  them  in  the  sim- 
plest cases,  and  in  those  in  which  the  solution  happens  to 
be  practicable  by  the  method  which  serves  for  quadratics :;[ 
that  they  had  attained  a  general  solution  of  indeterminate 
problems  of  the  first  degree ;  §  that  they  had  arrived  at  a 
method  for  deriving  a  multitude  of  solutions  of  answers  to 
problems  of  the  second  degree  from  a  single  answer  found 
tentatively,  II  which  is  as  near  an  approach  to  a  general 
solution  of  such  problems  as  was  made  until  the  days  of 
Lagrange,  who  first  demonstrated,  that  the  problem,  on 
which  the  solutions  of  all  questions  of  this  nature  depend, 
is  always  resolvable  in  whole  numbers.^  The  Hindus  had 
likewise  attempted  problems  of  this  higher  order  by  the 
application  of  the  method  which  suffices  for  those  of  the 
first  degree ;  **  with  indeed  very  scanty  success,  as  might 
be  expected. 

They  not  only  applied  algebra  both  to  astronomyf-f  and 


•  Brahm.  18.  §  27—29.     Fij^-gah.  §  23—52. 
t  Lil.  §  45.    rij\-gan.  §  15-16  and  §  135. 

I  ^^ij.'Onh.  §  129,  and  §  137—138. 

§  Brahm.  18.  §  3—18.     Vij.gan.  53-73.     LU.  §  248—265. 

II  Brahm.  18.  §  29-49.     Vij.-gah.  §  75—99. 
IT  Mem.  of  Acad,  of  Turin  :  and  of  Berlin. 

••  ri/.-gan.  §  206—207.  ff  Brahm.  18.  passim.   Vt/.-gaii, 
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to  geometry,*  but  conversely  applied  geometry  likewise  to 
the  demonstration  of  algebraic  rules,  f  In  short,  they 
cultivated  algebra  much  more,  and  with  greater  success, 
than  geometry ;  as  is  evident  from  the  comparatively  low 
state  of  their  knowledge  in  the  one,J  and  the  high  pitch  of 
their  attainments  in  the  other :  and  they  cultivated  it  for 
the  sake  of  astronomy,  as  they  did  this  chiefly  for  astro- 
logical purposes.  The  examples  in  the  earliest  algebraic 
treatise  extant  (Br  ahmegupta's)  are  mostly  astronomical : 
and  here  the  solution  of  indeterminate  problems  is  some- 
times of  real  and  practical  use.  The  instances  in  the  later 
treatise  of  algebra  by  Bhascara  are  more  various:  many 
of  them  geometric ;  but  one  astronomical ;  the  rest  nume- 
ral :  among  which  a  great  number  of  indeterminate ;  and 
of  these  some,  though  not  the  greatest  part,  resembling  the 
questions  which  chiefly  engage  the  attention  of  Diophan- 
Tus.  But  the  general  character  of  the  Diophantine  pro- 
blems, and  of  the  Hindu  unlimited  ones,  is  by  no  means 
alike :  and  several  in  the  style  of  Diophantine  are  noticed 
by  Bhascara  in  his  arithmetical,  instead  of  his  algebraic, 
treatise.  § 

To  pursue  this  summary  comparison  further,  Diophan- 
Tus  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  direct  reso- 
lution of  aflected  quadratic  equations ;  but  less  famiUar 
with  the  management  of  them,  he  seldom  touches  on  it. 
Chiefly  busied  with  indeterminate  problems  of  the  first 
degree,  he  yet  seems  to  have  possessed  no  general  rule  for 
their  solution.  His  elementary  instructions  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  equations  are  succinct ;  ||  his  notation,  as  before 

•  Vij.-ga^.  §  117—127,  §  146—152.  t  nj.-gnh.  §212—214. 

{  Brahm.  12.  §  21  ;  corrected  however  in  Lit.  §  169 — I7O. 

§  LU.  §  59 — 61,  where  it  appears,  however,  that  precedingf  writer* 
had  treated  the  question  alpehraicallv.     See  likewise  §  139—146. 

llDef.  11. 
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observed,  scanty  and  inconvenient.  In  the  whole  science 
he  is  very  far  behind  the  Hindu  writers^  notwithstanding 
the  infinite  ingenuity  by  which  he  makes  up  for  the  want 
of  rule,  and  although  presented  to  us  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  mutilation  ;  if  it  be,  indeed,  certain  that  the  text  of 
only  six,  or  at  most  seven,  of  thirteen  books,  which  his 
introduction  announces,  has  been  preserved.*  It  is  suffi- 
ciently clear  from  what  does  remain,  that  the  lost  part 
could  not  have  exhibited  a  much  higher  degree  of  attain- 
ment in  the  art.  It  is  presumable,  that  so  much  as  we 
possess  of  his  work  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  progress 
which  he  and  the  Greeks  before  him  (for  he  is  hardly  to  be 
considered  as  the  inventor,  since  he  seems  to  treat  the  art 
as  already  known)  had  made  in  his  time. 

The  points  in  which  the  Hindu  algebra  appears  parti- 
cularly distinguished  from  the  Greek,  are,  besides  a  better 
and  more  comprehensive  algorithm, — 1st,  The  manage- 
ment of  equations  involving  more  than  one  unknown  term. 
(This  adds  to  the  two  classes  noticed  by  the  Arabs,  namely, 
simple  and  compound,  two,  or  rather  three,  other  classes  of 
equation.)  2d,  Tlie  resolution  of  equations  of  a  higher 
order,  in  which,  if  they  achieved  little,  they  had,  at  least, 
the  merit  of  the  attempt,  and  anticipated  a  modem  dis- 
covery in  the  solution  of  biquadratics.  3d.  General  me- 
thods for  the  solutions  of  indeterminate  problems  of  first 
and  second  degrees,  in  which  they  went  far,  indeed,  be- 
yond DioPHANTUS,  and  anticipated  discoveries  of  modem 
algebraists.  4th,  Application  of  algebra  to  astronomical 
investigation  and  geometrical  demonstration,  in  which  also 
they  hit  upon  some  matters  which  have  been  reinvented  in 
later  times. 

This  brings  us  to  the  examination  of  some  of  their  anti- 


•  Note  M. 
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cipations  of  modem  discoveries.     The  reader's  notice  will 
be  here  drawn  to  three  instances  in  particular. 

The  first  is  in  the  demonstration  of  the  noted  proposition 
of  Pythagoras,  concerning  the  square  of  the  base  of  a 
rectangular  triangle,  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  two  legs 
containing  a  right  angle.  The  demonstration  is  given  two 
ways  in  Bhascara's  algebra  {Vij.-gan,  %  146).  The  first 
of  them  is  the  same  which  is  delivered  by  Wallis  in  his 
treatise  on  angular  sections  (ch.  vi.),  and,  as  far  as  appears, 
then  given  for  the  first  time.  * 

On  the  subject  of  demonstrations,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  Hindu  mathematicians  proved  propositions  both 
algebraically  and  geometrically :  as  is  particularly  noticed 
by  BhAscara  himself,  towards  the  close  of  his  algebra, 
where  he  gives  both  modes  of  proof  of  a  remarkable  method 
for  the  solution  of  indeterminate  problems,  which  involve  a 
factum  of  two  unknown  quantities.  The  rule  which  he 
demonstrates  is  of  great  antiquity  in  Hindu  algebra,  being 
found  in  the  works  of  his  predecessor  Brahmegupta, 
and  being  there  a  quotation  from  a  more  ancient  treatise ; 
for  it  is  injudiciously  censured,  and  a  less  satis&ctory 
method  by  unrestricted  arbitrary  assumption  given  in  its 
place.     BhAscara  has  retained  both. 

The  next  instance,  which  will  be  here  noticed,  is  the  ge- 
neral solution  of  indeterminate  problems  of  the  first  degree. 

*  He  designates  the  sides  C.  D.     Base  B.     Segments  «>  9*  Then 

^^"^^5^-dthereforei^*=^- 

Therefore  C«-hD«=(B*+B  J=B  into»-|-^=)  B*- 
The  Indian  demonstration,  with  the  same  symbols,  is 

«'^J'^Jt)  Therefore)         b 
B  :  D  : :  D  :  ^/  |       ^j 

"5 
Therefore  B=«-f  ^=C«-hT)f  and  B«=C«-f  D^. 

B      B 
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It  was  first  given  among  modems  by  Bach et  de  Mezi- 
R I  AC  in  1624.*  Having  shown  how  the  solution  of  equa- 
tions of  the  form  ax — hy^c  is  reduced  to  ax~  6y=+l,  he 
proceeds  to  resolve  this  equation ;  and  prescribes  the  same 
operation  on  a  and  h  as  to  find  the  greatest  common  divi- 
sor. He  names  the  residues  c,  rf,  e,  /,  &c.  and  the  last 
remainder  is  necessarily  unity  :  a  and  h  being  prime  to  each 
other.  By  retracing  the  steps  from  eTl  or  y^l  (accord- 
ing as  the  number  of  remainders  is  even  or  odd)  64^1=1, 
^d-Vl  =3;  3cTl=7,  76±1  =/3,  lSo+l=a 

e  ""rf  c  6 

or  /±1=^.  if+l  =f.  gcf±l=3-,  &c. 

/ 
The  last  numbers  0  and  a  will  be  the  smallest  values  of 
X  and  ^.  It  is  observed^  that  if  a  and  h  be  not  prime  to 
each  other,  the  equation  cannot  subsist  in  whole  numbers^ 
unless  c  be  divisible  by  the  greatest  common  measure  of 
a  and  h. 

Here  we  have  precisely  the  method  of  the  Hindu  alge- 
braists^ who  have  not  failed,  likewise,  to  make  the  last 
cited  observation.  See  Brahm.  Algebra,  section  1.  and 
Bhasc.  LiL  ch.  xii.  Fy.  ch.  ii.  It  is  so  prominent  in  the 
Indian  algebra  as  to  give  name  to  the  oldest  treatise  on  it 
extant,  and  to  constitute  a  distinct  head  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  different  branches  of  mathematical  knowledge  in 
a  passage  cited  from  a  still  more  ancient  author.  See  lil. 
§248. 

Confining  the  comparison  of  Hindu  and  modem  algebras 
to  conspicuous  instances,  the  next  for  notice  is  that  of  the 
solution  of  indeterminate  problems  of  the  second  degree ; 
for  which  a  general  method  is  given  by  Brahmegupta, 


*  Probl^mes  plaisans  ct  d^lectables  qui  sc  font  par  les  nombres. 
2d  Edit.  (1624).  Laqrannf/s  additions  to  Eller's  Algebra,  ij.  382. 
(Edit.  1807.) 
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besides  rules  for  subordinate  cases,  and  two  general 
methods  (one  of  them  the  same  with  Brahmegupta's) 
besides  special  cases,  subservient,  however,  to  the  universal 

« 

solution  of  problems  of  this  nature ;  and,  to  obtain  whole 
numbers  in  all  circumstances,  a  combination  of  the  method 
for  problems  of  the  first  degree  with  that  for  those  of  the 
second,  employing  them  alternately,  or,  as  the  Hindu  alge- 
braist terms  it,  proceeding  in  a  circle. 

BhAscara's  second  method  (Fy.  §  80 — 81)  for  a  so- 
lution of  the  problem  on  which  all  indeteiminate  ones  of 
this  degree  depend,  is  exactly  the  same  which  Lord 
Brouncker  devised  to  answer  a  question  proposed  by 
way  of  challenge  by  Fermat  in  1657.  The  thing  required 
was  a  general  rule  for  finding  the  innumerable  square 
numbers,  which  multiplied  by  a  proposed  (non-quadrate) 
number,  and  then  assuming  an  unit,  will  make  a  square. 
Lord  Brouncker's  mle,  putting  n  for  any  given  number, 
r  for  any  square  taken  at  pleasure,  and  d  for  difference 

between  n  and  v  (r  co  n)  was  ^  ^  =-7  -rj  the  square 
required.     In  the  Hindu  rule,  using  the  same  symbols,  — 

Or 

is  the  square  root  required.*  But  neither  Brouncker, 
nor  Wallis,  who  himself  contrived  another  method,  nor 
Fermat,  by  whom  the  question  was  proposed,  but  whose 
mode  of  solution  was  never  made  known  by  him,  (probably 
because  he  had  not  found  any  thing  better  than  Wallis 
and  Brouncker  discoveredf),  norFRENicLE,  who  treated 
the  subject  without,  however,  adding  to  what  had  been 
done  by  Wallis  and  Brouncker, J  appear  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  problem  and  its  universal 
use ;  a  discovery  which,  among  the  modems,  was  reserved 
for  Euler  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.     To  him, 

•  Vij^-gnh.  h  80—81.  t  Wallis,  Alg.  c.  08.         X  Ibid. 
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among  the  moderns,  we  owe  the  remark  which  the  Hindus 
had  made  more  than  a  thousand  years  before,*  that  the 
problem  was  requisite  to  find  ail  the  possible  solutions  of 
equations  of  this  sort.  Lagrange  takes  credit  for  having 
further  advanced  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  the  indeter- 
minate analysis,  so  lately  as  1767  ;t  and  his  complete  solu- 
tion of  equations  of  the  second  degree  appeared  no  earlier 
than  1769.  J 

It  has  been  pretended,  that  traces  of  the  art  are  to  be 
discovered  in  the  writings  of  the  Grecian  geometers,  and 
particularly  in  the  five  first  propositions  of  Euclid's  thir- 
teenth book;  whether,  as  Wallis  conjectures,  what  we 
there  have  be  the  work  of  Theon  or  some  other  ancient 
scholiast,  rather  than  of  Euclid  himself:  §  also  examples 
of  analytic  investigation  in  Pappus  ;||  and  indications  of  a 
method  somewhat  of  a  hke  nature  with  algebra,  or  at  least 
the  effects  of  it,  in  the  works  of  Arc  h  i  m  e  des  and  A  pollo- 
Nius,  though  they  are  supposed  to  have  very  studiously 
concealed  this  their  art  of  invention.  ^ 

This  proceeds  on  the  ground  of  considering  analysis  and 
algebra  as  interchangeable  terms ;  and  applying  to  algebra 
Euclid's  or  Th eon's  definition  of  analysis,  *a  taking  of 
that  as  granted,  which  is  sought,  and  thence  by  conse- 
quences arriving  at  what  is  confessedly  true.'** 

Undoubtedly  they  possessed  a  geometrical  analysis; 
hints  or  traces  of  which  exist  in  the  writings  of  more  than 

•  Bhascara  Fiy.  §  173,  and  §  207.    See  likewise  Brahm.  Alg.  §  7- 

t  M^m.  de  TAcad.  de  Berlin,  vol.  xxiv. 

X  See  French  translation  of  Euler's  Algebra,  Additions,  p.  286. 
And  Lbobndrb  Th^orie  des  Nombres  1.  §  6.  No.  36. 

§  Wallis,  Algebra,  c.  2.  ||  Ibid,  and  Preface. 

H  /hid.  and  Nunez  Algebra  114. 

**  Wallis,  following  Vikta's  Version,  Alg.  c.  1. 
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one  Greek  mathematician,  and  especially  in  those  of 
Archimedes.  But  this  is  very  different  from  the  alge- 
braic calculus.  The  resemblance  extends,  at  roost,  to  the 
method  of  inversion;  which  both  Hindus  and  Arabians 
consider  to  be  entirely  distinct  from  their  respective  alge- 
bras; and  which  the  former,  therefore,  join  with  their 
arithmetic  and  mensuration.* 

In  a  very  general  sense,  the  analytic  art,  as  Hindu 
writers  observe,  is  merely  sagacity  exercised,  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  symbols,  which  do  not  constitute  the  art.  In  a 
more  restricted  sense,  according  to  them,  it  is  calculation 
attended  with  the  manifestation  of  its  principles ;  and,  as 
they  further  intimate,  a  method  aided  by  devices,  among 
which  symbols  and  literal  signs  are  conspicuous,  f  Defined, 
as  analysis  is  by  an  illustrious  modem  mathematician,j: '  a 
method  of  resolving  mathematical  problems  by  reducing 
them  to  equations,*  it  assuredly  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  any  Grecian  writer  extant,  besides  Diophantus. 

In  his  treatise  the  rudiments  of  algebra  are  clearly  con- 
tained. He  delivers  in  a  succinct  manner  the  algorithm  of 
affirmative  and  negative  quantities;  teaches  to  form  an 
equation ;  to  transpose  the  negative  terms  ;  and  to  bring  out 
a  final  simple  equation  comprising  a  single  term  of  each  spe- 
cies known  and  unknown. 

Admitting,  on  the  ground  of  the  mention  of  a  mathema- 
tician of  his  name,  whose  works  were  commented  by  Hy- 
PATiA  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, §  and  on 
the  authority  of  the  Arabic  annals  of  an  Armenian  Chris- 
tian, ||  which  make  liim  contemporary  with  Julian,  that 

•  LiL  3.  1.  §  47.     Khulasatu'l  Hisdb.  c.  5. 

t  Vij.-gah,  §  110,  174,215,  224. 

X  D'Alembkrt.  §  SiiiDAS,  in  voce  Hypatia, 

II  (iHKGORY  Abulkaraj.  Kx  iis  etiam  [nempe  philosophic  qui 
propc    tempera   Juliaiii   florueruntj    Diophantus,  cujus    liber,  quern 
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he  lived  towards  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era ;  or,  to  speak  with  precision,  about  the  year 
360  ;*  the  Greeks  will  appear  to  have  possessed  in  the 
fourth  century  so  much  of  algebra,  as  is  to  be  effected  by 
dexterous  application  of  the  resolution  of  equations  of  the 
first  degree,  and  even  the  second,  to  limited  problems;  and 
to  indeterminate  also,  without,  however,  having  attained  a 
general  solution  of  problems  of  this  latter  class. 

The  Arabs  acquired  algebra,  extending  to  simple  and 
compound  (meaning  quadratic)  equations ;  but  it  was  con- 
fined, so  far  as  appears,  to  limited  problems  of  those  de- 
grees ;  and  they  possessed  it  so  early  as  the  close  of  the 
eighth  century,  or  commencement  of  the  ninth.  Treatises 
were  at  that  period  written  in  the  Arabic  language  on  tlie 
algebraic  analysis,  by  two  distinguished  mathematicians 
who  flourished  under  tlie  Abasside  Almamun  ;  and  the 
more  ancient  of  the  two,  Muhammed  ben  Musa  al 
Khuwarazmiy  is  recognized  among  the  Arabians  as  the  first 
who  made  algebra  known  to  them.  He  is  the  same  who 
abridged,  for  the  gratification  ofALMiM^N,  an  astrono- 
mical work  taken  from  the  Indian  system  in  the  preced- 
ing age,  under  Almans^'r.  He  framed  tables,  likewise, 
grounded  on  those  of  the  Hindus,  which  he  professed  to 
correct.  And  he  studied  and  communicated  to  his  country- 
men the  Indian  compendious  method  of  computation; 
that  is,  their  arithmetic,  and,  as  is  to  be  inferred,  their  ana- 
lytic calculus  also.f 

The  Hindus  in  the  fiflth  century,  perhaps  earlier,  J  were 
in  possession  of  Algebra  extending  to  the  general  solution 


Algebram    vocant,   Celebris  est,     in  quern  si    immiserit    se   lector, 
oceanum  hoc  in  genere  rcperiet. —  Pococke. 

•  .liJLiAN  was  emperor  from  360  to  363,     See  note  M. 
t  Note  N.  ♦  See  note  I. 
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of  both  determinate  and  indeterminate  problems  of  the  1st 
and  2d  degrees :  and  subsequently  advanced  to  the  special 
solution  of  biquadratics  wanting  the  second  term ;  and  of 
cubics  in  very  restricted  and  easy  cases. 

Priority  seems  then  decisive  in  favour  of  both  Greeks 
and  Hindus  against  any  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the 
Arabians,  who  in  fact,  however,  prefer  none,  as  inventors 
of  algebra.  They  were  avowed  borrowers  in  science;  and, 
by  their  own  unvaried  acknowledgment,  from  the  Hindus 
they  learnt  the  science  of  numbers.  That  they  also  received 
the  Hindu  algebra,  is  much  more  probable,  than  that  the 
same  mathematician  who  studied  the  Indian  arithmetic 
and  taught  it  to  his  Arabian  brethren,  should  have  hit 
upon  algebra  unaided  by  any  hint  or  suggestion  of  the 
Indian  analysis. 

The  Arabs  became  acquainted  with  the  Indian  astronomy 
and  numerical  science  before  they  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
writings  of  the  Grecian  astronomers  and  mathematicians ;  and 
it  was  not  until  after  more  than  one  century,  and  nearly  two, 
that  they  hadthebenefitof  an  interpretationof  Diophantus, 
whether  version  or  paraphrase,  executed  by  Muhammed 
AbulwafA  al  JBuzjani;  who  added,  in  a  separate  form, 
demonstrations  of  the  propositions  contained  in  Diophan- 
tus; and  who  was  likewise  author  of  commentaries  on 
the  algebraic  treatises  of  the  Khuwarezmite  Muhammed 
BEN  MusA,  and  of  another  algebraist  of  less  note  and 
later  date,  AbuYahya,  whose  lecture  she  had  personally 
attended.*  Any  inference  to  be  drawn  from  their  know- 
ledge and  study  of  the  Arithmetics  of  Diophantus,  and 
their  seeming  adoption  of  his  preparation  of  equations  in 
their  own  algebra,  or  at  least  the  close  resemblance  of 
both  on  this  point,  is  of  no  avail  against  the  direct  evidence, 


•  See  note  N. 
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with  which  we  are  furnished  by  them,  of  previous  instruc- 
tion in  algebra  and  the  publication  of  a  treatise  on  the  art, 
by  an  author  conversant  with  the  Indian  science  of  com- 
putation in  all  its  branches. 

But  the  age  of  the  earliest  known  Hindu  vniter  on 
algebra  not  being  with  certainty  carried  to  a  period  ante- 
rior^ or  even  quite  equal  to  that  in  which  Diophantus  is 
on  probable  grounds  placed^  the  argument  of  priority,  so 
far  as  investigation  has  yet  proceeded,  is  in  favour  of 
Grecian  invention.  The  Hindus,  however,  had  certainly 
made  distinguished  progress  in  the  science,  so  early  as  the 
century  immediately  following  that  in  which  the  Grecian 
taught  the  rudiments  of  it.  The  Hindus  had  the  benefit  of 
a  good  arithmetical  notation :  the  Greeks,  the  disadvantage 
of  a  bad  one.  Nearly  allied  as  algebra  is  to  arithmetic, 
the  invention  of  the  algebraic  calculus  was  more  easy  and 
natural  where  arithmetic  was  best  handled.  No  such 
marked  identity  of  the  Hindu  and  Diophantine  systems  is 
observed,  as  to  demonstrate  communication.  They  arc 
sufficiently  distinct  to  justify  the  presumption,  that  both 
might  be  invented  independently  of  each  other. 

If,  however,  it  be  insisted,  that  a  hint  or  suggestion^  the 
seed  of  their  knowledge,  may  have  reached  the  Hindu 
mathematicians  immediately  from  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria, 
or  mediately  through  those  of  Bactria,  it  must  at  the  same 
time  be  confessed,  that  a  slender  germ  grew  and  finctified 
rapidly,  and  soon  attained  an  approved  state  of  maturity  in 
Indian  soil. 

More  will  not  be  here  contended  for :  since  it  is  not  im- 
possible, that  the  hint  of  the  one  analysis  may  have  been 
actually  received  by  the  mathematicians  of  the  other  nation; 
nor  unlikely,  considering  the  arguments  which  may  be 
brought  for  a  probable  communication  on  the  subject  of 
astrology;  and  adverting  to  the  intimate  connexion  between 
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this  and  the  pure  mathematics^  through  the  medium  of 
astronomy. 

The  Hindus  had  undoubtedly  made  some  progrees  at  an 
early  period  in  the  astronomy  cultivated  by  them  for  the 
regulation  of  time.  Their  calendar^  both  civil  and  religious, 
was  governed  chiefly,  not  exclusively,  by  the  moon  and 
sun :  and  the  motions  of  these  luminaries  were  carefully 
observed  by  them,  and  with  such  success,  that  their  deter- 
mination of  the  moon's  synodical  revolution,  which  was 
what  they  were  principally  concerned  with,  is  a  much  more 
correct  one  than  the  Greeks  ever  achieved.*  They  had  a 
division  of  the  ecliptic  into  twenty-seven  and  twenty-eight 
parts,  suggested  evidently  by  the  moon's  period  in  days, 
and  seemingly  their  own :  it  was  certainly  borrowed  by  the 
Arabians.f  Being  led  to  the  observation  of  the  fixed  stars, 
they  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  positions  of  the  most 
remarkable ;  and  noticed,  for  religious  purposes,  and  fix)m 
superstitious  notions,  the  heliacal  rising,  with  other  pheno- 
mena of  a  few.  The  adoration  of  the  sun,  of  the  planets, 
and  of  the  stars,  in  common  with  the  worship  of  the  ele- 
ments, held  a  principal  place  in  their  religious  observances 
enjoined  by  the  Vedas:%  and  they  were  led  consequently 
by  piety  to  watch  the  heavenly  bodies.  They  were  parti- 
cularly conversant  with  the  most  splendid  of  the  primary 
planets ;  the  period  of  Jupiter  being  introduced  by  them, 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  sun  and  moon,  into  the 
regulation  of  their  calendar,  sacred  and  civil,  in  the  form  of 
the  celebrated  cycle  of  sixty  years,  common  to  them  and  to 
the  Chaldeans,  and  still  retained  by  them.  From  that 
cycle  they  advanced  by  progressive  stages,  as  the  Chal- 
deans likewise  did,  to  larger  periods ;  at  first  by  combining 

*  As.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  and  xii. 

t  See  p.  321,  &c,  of  the  present  volume.  J  See  vol.  i.  p.  106. 
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that  with  a  number  specifically  suggested  by  other,  or 
more  correctly  determined,  revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies ;  and  afterwards,  by  merely  augmenting  the  places 
of  figures  for  greater  scope,  (preferring  this  to  the  more 
exact  method  of  combining  periods  of  the  planets  by  an 
algebraic  process,  which  they  likewise  investigated*), 
until  they  arrived  finally  at  the  unwieldy  cycles  named 
Mahayugas  and  Calpas.  But  it  was  for  the  sake  of 
astrology  that  they  pushed  their  cultivation  of  astronomy, 
especially  that  of  the  minor  planets,  to  the  length  alluded 
to.  Now  divination,  by  the  relative  position  of  the  planets, 
seems  to  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  of  a  foreign  growth, 
and  comparatively  recent  introduction,  among  the  Hindus. 
The  belief  in  the  influence  of  the  planets  and  stars  upon 
human  affairs  is  with  them,  indeed,  remotely  ancient ;  and 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  their  creed,  which  made 
the  sun  a  divine  being,  and  the  planets  gods.  But  the 
notion,  that  the  tendency  of  that  supposed  influence,  or 
the  manner  in  which  it  will  be  exerted,  may  be  foreseen 
by  man,  and  the  efiect  to  be  produced  by  it  foretold, 
through  a  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  planets  at  a 
particular  moment,  is  no  necessary  result  of  that  creed ; 
for  it  takes  from  beings  believed  divine,  free-agency  in  other 
respects,  as  in  their  visible  movements. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  period  when  the  notion 
first  obtained,  that  foreknowledge  of  events  on  earth  might 
be  gained  by  observations  of  planets  and  stars,  and  by 
astronomical  computation,  or  wherever  that  fancy  took  its 
rise,  certain  it  is,  that  the  Hindus  have  received  and  wel- 
comed communications  from  other  nations  on  topics  of 
astrology :  and  although  they  had  astrological  divinations 
of  their  own  as  early  as  the  days   of  ParASara   and 


•  Braiimroupta,  Algebra. 
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Garga^  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  there  are  yet 
grounds  to  presume  that  communications  subsequently 
passed  to  them  on  the  Uke  subject,  either  from  the  Greeks, 
or  from  the  same  common  source  (perhaps  that  of  the 
Chaldeans)  whence  the  Greeks  derived  the  grosser  super- 
stitions engrafted  on  their  own  genuine  and  ancient  astro- 
logy, which  was  meteorological. 

This  opinion  is  not  now  suggested  for  the  first  time. 
Former  occasions  have  been  taken  of  intimating  the  same 
sentiment  on  this  point:'"'  and  it  has  been  strengthened  by 
further  consideratioa  of  the  subject.  As  the  question  is 
closely  connected  with  the  topics  of  this  dissertation, 
reasons  for  this  opinion  will  be  stated  in  the  subjoined 
note.t 

Joining  this  indication  to  that  of  the  division  of  the 
zodiac  into  twelve  signs,  represented  by  the  same  figures 
of  animals,  and  named  by  words  of  the  same  import  with 
the  zodiacal  signs  of  the  Greeks;  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  analogy,  though  not  identity,  of  the  Ptole- 
maic system,  or  rather  that  of  Hipparchus,  and  the 
Indian  one  of  excentric  deferents  and  epicycles,  which  in 
both  serve  to  account  for  the  irregularities  of  the  planets, 
or  at  least  to  compute  them,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained 
that  the  Hindus  received  hints  from  the  astronomical 
schools  of  the  Greeks. 

It  must  then  be  admitted  to  be  at  least  possible,  if  not 
probable,  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  and  positive 
proof,  that  the  imperfect  algebra  of  the  Greeks,  which  had 
advanced  in  their  hands  no  further  than  the  solution  of 
equations,  involving  one  unknown  term,  as  it  is  taught  by 
DioPHANTUs,  was  made  known  to  the  Hindus  by  their 
Grecian  instructors  in  improved  astronomy.     But,  by  the 

*  See  page  410,  &c.  of  the  present  Tolume.  f  Note  O. 
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ingenuity  of  the  Hindu  Bcholars,  the  hint  was  rendered 
fruitful,  and  the  algebraic  method  was  soon  ripened  from 
that  slender  beginning  to  the  advanced  state  of  a  well 
arranged  science,  as  it  was  taught  by  ARYASHAff  a,  and 
as  it  is  found  in  treatises  compiled  by  Brahmegupta  and 
Bhascara,  of  both  which  versions  are  here  presented  to 
the  public. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A. 

Scholiasts  of  Bhascara. 

The  oldest  commentary  of  ascertained  date  which  has 
come  into  the  translator's  hands,  and  has  been  accordingly 
employed  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  collation,  as  well  as  in 
the  progress  of  translation,  is  one  composed  by  GangA- 
DHARA,  son  of  66bardhana,  and  grandson  of  DivA- 
CARA,  inhabitant  of  Jambusara.*  It  appears  from  an 
example  of  an  astronomical  computation  which  it  ex- 
hibits,+  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  1342  Saca 
(A.D.  1420).  Though  confined  to  the  Lilavati,  it  ex- 
pounds and  consequently  authenticates  a  most  material 
chapter  of  the  Vija  ganita,  which  recura  nearly  verbatim 
in  both  treatises ;  but  is  so  essential  a  part  of  the  one,  as 
to  have  given  name  to  the  algebraic  analysis  in  the  works 
of  the  early  writers.J    His  elder  brother  Vishnu  pan- 

*  A  town  situated  in  Gujrat  (Gurfara),  twenty-eight  miles  north  of 
the  town  of  Broach* 

t  LU,  §  264. 

I  CuUacddhydya,  the  title  of  Brahmegupta 's  chapter  on  algehra, 
and  of  a  chapter  in  ARVABHAff  a's  work. 
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61TA  was  author  of  a  treatise  of  arithmetic^  &c.  named 
Ganita  sara,  a  title  borrowed  from  the  compendium  of 
SrIdhara.     It  is  frequently  quoted  by  him. 

The  next  commentary  in  age,  and  consequent  importance 
for  the  objects  now  under  consideration!  is  that  of  SCrya 
suRi,  also  named  SOryadasa,  native  o( Parfhapura,  near 
tlie  confluence  of  the  G6da  and  Vidarhha  rivers.*  He  was 
author  of  a  complete  commentary  on  the  Siddhanta  sird- 
tnani;  and  of  a  distinct  work  on  calculation,  under  the  title 
o{  Ganita  malatt;  and  of  a  compilation  of  astronominal  and 
astrological  doctrinesi  Hindu  and  Muhammedan,  under  the 
name  of  Siddhanta  sanhita  sara  samuchchayaf  in  which 
he  makes  mention  of  his  commentary  on' the  SirSmani. 
The  gloss  on  the  LUavailf  entitled  Ganitamrlta,  and  that 
on  the  Vifa  ganita,  named  Sdrya  pracasaf  both  excellent 
works,  containing  a  clear  interpretation  of  the  text,  with  a 
concise  explanation  of  the  principles  of  the  rules,  are  dated 
the  one  in  1460,  the  other  in  1463  Saca ;  or  A.  D.  1638  and 
1541.  His  father  JnyAnarAja,  son  of  NAganAt*ha,  a 
Brahmen  and  astronomer,  was  author,  among  other  works, 
of  an  astronomical  course,  under  the  title  of  Siddhanta^ 
sundara,  still  extant,t  which,  like  the  Siddhanta  sirS- 
tnani,  comprises  a  treatise  on  algebra.  It  is  repeatedly 
cited  by  his  son. 

.  GANl:fiA,  son  of  C&§ava,  a  distinguished  astronomer, 
native  otNandi  grama,  near  Dcvagiri,  (better  known  by 
the  Muhammedan  name  of  Dauletabad),^  was  author  of  a 
commentary  on  the  Siddhanta  sirSmani,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  his  nephew   and   scholiast  NrYsinha,  in  an 


•  Ooddvofi  Dnd  fTerdd. 

t  The  astronomical  part  is  in  the  library  of  the  East- India  Com- 
pany. 

t  Nandigrdm  retains  its  ancient  name,  and  is  situated  west  of 
Dauletdbdd,  about  sixty-five  miles. 
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enumeration  of  his  works,  contained  in  a  passage  quoted  by 
ViswanAt'ha  on  the  Grakalaghava,  His  commentary 
on  the  Lilavati  bears  the  title  of  Buddhivilasim,  and  date 
of  1467  Saca,  or  A.D.  1645.  It  comprises  a  copious 
exposition  of  the  text,  with  demonstrations  of  the  rules; 
and  has  been  used  throughout  the  translation  as  the  best 
interpreter  of  it.  He,  and  his  father  CfesAv a,  and  nephew 
NrYsinha,  as  well  as  his  cousin  LacshmIdAsa,  were 
authors  of  numerous  works  both  on  astronomy  and  divi- 
nation. The  most  celebrated  of  his  own  performances,  the 
Grahalaghavay  bears  date  1442  SacUy  answering  to  A.  D. 
1520. 

The  want  of  a  commentary  by  Gan£:sa  on  the  Vija 
ganita,  is  supplied  by  that  of  CrKshna,  son  of  BallAla, 
and  pupil  of  Vishnu,  the  disciple  of  Gan&sa's  nephew 
NrTsinha.  It  contains  a  clear  and  copious  exposition  of 
the  sense,  with  ample  demonstrations  of  the  rules,  much  in 
the  manner  of  Gan^Sa,  on  the  Lilavati ;  whom  also  he 
imitated  in  composing  a  commentary  on  that  treatise,  and 
occasionally  refers  to  it.  His  work  is  entitled  Calpalata- 
vatdra.  Its  date  is  determined  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  by  the  notice  of  it  and  of  the 
author  in  a  work  of  his  brother  RanganAt'ha,  dated 
1524  Saca  (A.D.  1602),  as  well  as  in  one  by  his  nephew 
MuNiswARA.  He  appears  to  have  been  astrologer  in  the 
service  of  the  Emperor  JehAngIr,  who  reigned  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  gloss  of  RanganIt'ha  on  the  Vasana^  or  demon- 
stratory  annotations  of  BhAscara,  which  is  entitled  Mita- 
bhashiniy  contains  no  specification  of  date ;  but  is  deter- 
mined,  with  sufficient  certabty,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  of  the  Saca  era,  by  the  wnter's  relation  of 
son  to  NrYsinha,  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the 
Sdrya  siddhanta,    dated  1542  Saca,  and  of  the  Vasana 
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vartica  (or  gloss  on  BhAscara's  annotations  of  the  oird- 
maiii),  which  bears  date  in  1643  Saca,  or  A.D.  1621  ;  and 
his  relation  of  brother,  as  well  as  pupil,  to  CamalAcara, 
author  of  the  Siddhanta  tatwa  viveca,  also  composed  to- 
wards  the  middle  of  the  same  century  of  the  Saca  era. 
NrYsinha,  and  his  uncle  ViSwanAt'ha,  author  of  astro- 
logical commentaries,  describe  their  common  ancestor 
DivAcARA,  and  his  grandfather  RAma,  as  Maharashtra 
BrahmenSy  living  at  G6lagramaf*  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  GSdavaA,  and  do  not  hint  a  migration  of  the  family. 
NrYsinha's  own  father,  CrYshna,  was  author  of  a  treatise 
on  algebra  in  compendious  rules  (siitrd)^  as  his  son  affirms. 

The  Vija  prabddha,  a  commentary  on  the  Vtja  gaMta, 
by  RAma  CrYshna,  son  of  Lacshmana,  and  grandson 
of  NrYsinha,  inhabitant  o(  Amaravatlyf  is  without  date 
or  express  indication  of  its  period ;  unless  his  grandfather 
NrYsinha  be  the  same  with  the  nephew  of  ViSwanAt'ha 
just  now  mentioned;  or  else  identified  with  the  nephew  of 
Gan&sa  and  preceptor  of  Vishnu,  the  instructor  of 
CrYshna,  author  of  the  Calpalatavatara.  The  presump- 
tion is  on  either  part  consistent  with  proximity  of  country : 
Amaravati  not  being  more  than  150  miles  distant  firom 
Nandigrama,  nor  more  than  200  from  GSlagrama.  It  is 
on  one  side  made  probable  by  the  author's  frequent  refer- 
ence to  a  commentary  of  his  preceptor  CrYshna,  which  in 
substance  corresponds  to  the  Calpalatavatara;  but  the  title 
differs,  for  he  cites  the  Navancura.  On  the  other  side  it 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  CrYshna,  father  of  the  NrYsinha, 
who  wrote  the  Vasana  vartica,  was  author  of  a  treatise  on 
algebra,  which  is  mentioned  by  his  son,  as  before  observed. 

The  Man&ranjanay  another  commentary  on  the  Lilavati, 


•  Gol^am  of  the  maps,  in  lat.  18°  N.  long.  78®  E. 
t  A  great  commercial  town  in  Bcrdr. 
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which  has  been  used  iii  the  progress  of  the  translation,  bears 
uo  date,  nor  any  indication  whatsoever  of  the  period  yrhen 
the  author  Rama  crYshna  d^va,  son  of  SADkDtvA, 
surnamed  ApadI&va,  wrote. 

The  Ganita  caumudi,  on  the  Lilavati,  is  frequently 
cited  by  the  modem  commentators^  and  in  particular  by 
SCrya  suri  and  RanganAt'ha  ;  but  has  not  been  reco- 
veredy  and  is  only  known  from  their  quotations. 

Of  the  numerous  commentaries  on  the  astronomical  por- 
tion of  BhAscara's  Siddhanta  sir6maM,  little  use  having 
been  here  made,  either  for  settling  the  text  of  the  algebraic 
and  arithmetical  treatises  of  the  author,  or  for  interpreting 
particular  passages  of  them,  a  reference  to  two  eonun^- 
taries  of  this  class,  besides  those  of  S6rya  suri  and 
Gan^sa  (which  have  not  been  recovered),  and  the  author's 
own  annotations,  and  the  interpretation  of  them  by  NrIsin- 
HA  above  noticed,  may  suffice:  viz.  the  Ganita  tatwa  chin" 
tamaniy  by  LacshmIdAsa,  grandson  of  Cj&sava,  (probably 
the  same  with  the  father  of  Gan^Sa  before  mentioned), 
and  son  of  VAchespati,  dated  1423  Sa^^a^  A. D.  1501); 
and  the  Maricha^  by  MunIswara,  surnamed  ViSwa- 
rCpa,  grandson  of  BallAla,  and  son  of  RanganAt'ha, 
who  was  compiler  of  a  work  dated  1524  Saca^  A.  D.  1620), 
as  before  mentioned.  MunIswara  himself  is  the  author 
of  a  distinct  treatise  of  astronomy  entitled  Siddhanta 
sdrvabhauma. 

Persian  versions  of  both  the  Lilavati  and  Vija  ganita 
have  been  already  noticed,  as  also  contributing  to  the 
authentication  of  the  text.  The  first  by  Faiz!,  undertaken 
by  the  command  of  the  Emperor  Acber,  was  executed  in 
the  32d  year  of  his  reign;  A.H.  995,  A.D.  1687.  The 
translation  of  the  Vija  ganita  is  later  by  half  a  century, 
having  been  completed  by  At  a  Ullaii  RashIdI,  in  the  8th 
yearof  the  reignof  ShAu  JehAn;  A.H.  1044.  A.D.  1634. 
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B. 

Astronomy  of  Brahmegupta. 

Brahmegupta's  entire  work  comprises  twenty-one 
lectures  or  chapters;  of  which  the  ten  first  contain  an 
astronomical  system,  consisting  (1st  and  2d)  in  the  com- 
putation of  mean  motions  and  true  places  of  the  planets ; 
3dy  solution  of  problems  concerning  time,  the  points  of  the 
horizon,  and  the  position  of  places ;  4th  and  Sth,  calcula- 
tion of  lunar  and  solar  eclipses ;  6thy  rising  and  setting  of 
the  planets ;  7th,  position  of  the  moon's  cusps ;  8th,  ob- 
servation of  altitudes  by  the  gnomon  ;  9th  conjunctions  of 
the  planets ;  and,  10th,  their  conjunction  with  stars.  The 
next  ten  are  supplementary,  including  five  chapters  of  pro- 
blems with  their  solutions:  and  the  twenty-first  explains 
the  principles  of  the  astronomical  system  in  a  compendious 
treatise  on  spherics,  treating  of  the  astronomical  sphere  and 
its  circles,  the  construction  of  sines,  the  rectification  of  the 
apparent  planet  from  mean  motions,  the  cause  of  lunar 
and  solar  eclipses,  and  the  construction  of  the  armillary 
sphere. 

The  copy  of  the  scholia  and  text,  in  the  translator's  pos- 
session, wants  the  whole  of  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  chapters, 
and  exhibits  gaps  of  more  or  less  extent  in  the  preceding 
five;  and  appears  to  have  been  transcribed  from  an  exemplar 
equally  defective.  From  the  middle  of  the  9th,  to  near  the 
close  of  the  15th  chapters,  is  an  uninterrupted  and  regular 
series,  comprehending  a  very  curious  chapter,  the  11th, 
which  contains  a  revision  and  censure  of  earlier  writers : 
and  next  to  it  the  chapter  on  arithmetic  and  mensuration, 
which  is  the  12th  of  the  work.  It  is  followed  in  the  13th, 
and  four  succeeding  chapters,  by  solutions  of  problems 
concerning  mean  and  true  motions  of  planets,  finding  of 
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time,  place,  and  points  in  the  horizon ;  and  relative  to 
other  matters,  which  the  defect  of  the  two  last  of  five 
chapters  renders  it  impracticable  to  specify.  Next  comes, 
(but  in  a  separate  form,  being  transcribed  from  a  different 
exemplar,)  the  18th  chapter  on  Algebra.  The  two  which 
should  succeed,  (and  one  of  which,  as  appears  from  a 
reference  to  a  chapter  on  this  subject,  treats  of  the  various 
measures  of  time  under  the  several  denominations  of  solar, 
siderial,  lunar,  &c. ;  and  the  other,  from  like  references  to 
it,  is  known  to  treat  of  the  delineation  of  celestial  phaeno- 
mena  by  diagram,)  are  entirely  wanting,  the  remainder  of 
the  copy  being  defective.  The  twenty-first  chapter,  however, 
which  is  last  in  the  author's  arrangement,  (as  the  cor- 
responding book  on  spherics  of  BhAscara's  SiddAanta 
sir6mani  is  in  his,)  has  been  transposed  and  first  expounded 
by  the  scholiast :  and  very  properly  so,  since  its  subject  is 
naturally  preliminary,  being  explanatory  of  the  principles 
of  astronomy.  It  stands  first  in  the  copy  under  con- 
sideration; and  is  complete,  except  one  or  two  initial 
couplets. 

C. 

Brahma  siddhanta^  title  of  Brahmegupta's  Astronomy, 

The  passage  is  this :  ''  Bk a HM^cto-graAa-gam^om 
mahata  calena  yat  c'hilt'bhiitafn,  abhidhiyati  sp'hutan  tat 

JlSHNU-^eito  BRAHMEGUPXfeNA." 

The  computation  of  planets,  taught  by  Brahma, 
which  had  become  imperfect  by  great  length  of  time,  is 
propounded  correct  by  Brahmegvpta,  son  of  Jishnu.' 

The  beginning  of  PrYt'hudaca's  commentary  on  the 
Brahma  siddhanta  where  tlie  three  initial  couplets  of  the 
text  are  expounded,  being  deficient,  the  quotation  cannot 
at  present  be  brought  to  the  test  of  collation.  But  the 
title  is  still  more  expressly  given  near  the  close  of  the 
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eleventh  chapter,  (§  59)  "  Brahme  sp^huia-siddhante 
ravindu-bhfi-yogam,  &c." 

And  again,  (^  61)  **  Chandrorravi^grahaAcndu'ch^haya'' 
dishu  sarvada  yat6  Brahme^  drig-gaAitaicyam  bhavati, 
sp'huta-siddh&ntas  tat6  Brahmah."  '  As  observation  and 
computation  always  agree  in  respect  of  lunar  and  solar 
eclipses,  moon's  shadow  (i.  e.  altitude)  and  other  particulars, 
according  to  the  Brahma,  therefore  is  the  Brahma  a  cor- 
rect system  {sp*htUa  siddhanta).* 

It  appears  from  the  purport  of  these  several  passages 
compared,  that  Brahmegupta's  treatise  is  an  emendation 
of  an  earlier  system,  (bearing  the  same  name  of  Brahma 
siddhanta,  or  an  equivalent  title,  as  Pitamaha  siddhanta, 
or  adjectively  Paitamaha,)  which  had  ceased  to  agree  with 
the  pheenomena,  and  into  which  requisite  corrections  were 
therefore  introduced  by  him  to  reconcile  computation  and 
observation ;  and  he  entitled  his  amended  treatise  '  Correct 
Brahma  siddhanta.*  That  earlier  treatise  is  considered  to 
be  the  identical  one  which  is  introduced  into  the  Vishnu 
dharmSttara  purana,  and  firom  which  parallel  passages  are 
accordingly  cited  by  the  scholiasts  of  BhAscara.  (See 
following  note.)  It  is  no  doubt  the  same  which  is  noticed 
by  VarAhamihira  under  the  title  of  Paitamaha  and 
Brahma  siddhanta.  Couplets,  which  are  cited  by  this 
commentator  Bh  Aff6TPALA  from  the  Brahma  siddhanta, 
are  found  in  Brahmegupta's  work.  But  whether  the 
original  or  the  amended  treatise  be  the  one  to  which  the 
schoUast  referred,  is  nevertheless  a  disputable  point,  as  the 
couplets  in  question  may  be  among  passages  which  Brah- 
MEGUPTA  retained  unaltered. 
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D. 


Verification  of  the  Text  of  Brahmegupta's  TVeatise  of 

Astronomy. 

A  passage,  referring  the  commencement  of  astronomical 
periods  and  of  planetaiy  revolutions  to  the  supposed  instant 
of  the  creation,  is  quoted  from  Brahmegvpta,  with  a 
parallel  passage  of  another  Brahma  siddhanta  (compre- 
hended in  the  Vishnu  dharmdttara  purana)  in  a  com- 
pilation by  MunIswara,  one  of  BhAscara's  glossators.* 
It  is  verified  as  the  4th  couplet  of  Brahmegupta's  first 
chapter  (upon  mean  motions)  in  the  translator's  copy. 

Seven  couplets,  specifying  the  mean  motions  of  the 
planets'  nodes  and  apogees,  are  quoted  after  the  parallel 
passage  of  the  other  Brahma  siddhanta,  by  the  same 
scholiast  of  BhAscara,  as  the  text  of  Brahmegupta: 
and  they  are  found  in  the  same  order  from  the  15th  to  the 
21st  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  work  in  the  copy  above- 
mentioned. 

This  commentator,  among  many  other  corresponding 
passages  noticed  by  him  on  various  occasions,  has  quoted 
one  from  the  same  Brahma  siddhanta  of  the  Vishnu 
dharmdttara  concerning  the  orbits  of  the  planets  deduced 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  sky  computed  there,  as  it  also  is 
by  Brahmegupta  (ch.  21,  §9),  but  in  other  words,  at  a 
circumference  of  18712069200000000  ydjanas.  He  goes 
on  to  quote  the  subsequent  couplet  of  Brahmegupta, 
declaring  that  planets  travel  an  equal  measured  distance  in 
their  orbits  in  equal  times ;  and  then  cites  his  scholiast 
Qicacara)  CHATURvfenAcHARYA. 

The  text  of  Brahmegupta  (ch.  1,  §  21),  specifying  the 
diurnal  revolutions  of  the  siderial  sphere,  or  number  of 


As.  Res.,  vol.  xii.  p.  232.  [p.  396  of  the  present  volume.] 
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siderial  days  in  a  calpa,  with  the  correspondeat  one  of  the 
Paitamaha  siddhanta  in  the  Vishnu  dharmSttara,  is  ano- 
ther of  the  quotations  of  the  same  writer  in  his  commentary 
on  BhAscara. 

A  passage  relating  to  oval  epicycles,*  cited  by  the  same 
author  in  another  place,  is  also  verified  in  the  2d  chapter 
(in  the  rectification  of  a  planet's  place). 

A  number  of  couplets  on  the  subject  of  eclipsesf  is  cited 
by  LacshmIdAsa,  a  commentator  of  BhAscara.  They 
are  found  in  the  6th  chapter  (on  eclipses)  ^10  and  24; 
and  in  a  section  of  the  21st  (on  the  cause  of  eclipses)  ^  37 
to  46,  in  the  copy  in  question. 

Several  couplets,  relating  to  the  positions  of  the  constel- 
lations and  to  tlie  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  principal  fixt 
stars,  are  cited  from  Brahmegupta  in  numerous  com- 
pilations, and  specifically  in  the  commentaries  on  the 
Surya  siddhanta  and  Siddhanta  sirdmani.  j;  They  are  all 
found  correct  in  the  10th  chapter,  on  the  conjunctions  of 
planets  with  fixt  stars. 

A  quotation  by  Gan^sa  on  the  Lilavati  (A.D.  1545) 
describing  the  attainments  of  a  true  mathematician,^  occurs 
with  exactness  as  the  first  couplet  of  the  12th  chapter,  on 
arithmetic;  and  one  adduced  by  BhAscara  himself,  in 
his  arithmetical  treatise  (^  190),  giving  a  rule  for  finding 
tlie  diagonal  of  a  trapezium,  ||  is  precisely  the  28th  of  the 
same  chapter. 

A  very  important  passage,  noticed  by  BhAscara  in  his 
notes  on  his  Siddhanta  sirSmani,  and  alluded  to  in  his 
text,  and  fiiUy  quoted  by  his  commentator  in  the  Maricha, 
relative  to  the  rectification  of  a  planet's  true  place  firom  the 

•  Page  401,  &c.  of  the  present  volume, 
t  Page  497  of  the  present  volame. 
J  Page  323,  &e.  of  the  present  volume. 
§  Lil.ch.U.  II  £1/.  U1>0. 
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mean  motions,''^  is  found  in  the  21st  chapteri  §  27.  BhAs- 
CARA  has,  on  that  occasioHi  alluded  to  the  scholiast,  who 
is  accordingly  quoted  by  name  in  the  commentary  of 
LacshmIdasa  (a. D.  1501):  and  here  again  the  corres- 
pondence is  exact. 

The  identity  of  the  text  as  Brahmeoupta's,  and  of  the 
gloss  as  his  scholiast's,  being  (by  these  and  many  other 
instances,  which  have  been  collated)  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished; as  the  genuineness  of  the  text  is  by  numerous 
quotations  from  the  Brahma  siddhanta  (without  the  author's 
name)  in  the  more  ancient  commentary  of  BnAff 6tpala 
(A.D.  968)  on  the  works  of  Varahamihira,  which  also 
have  been  verified  in  the  mutilated  copy  of  the  Brahma 
siddhanta  under  consideration ;  the  next  step  was  the 
examination  of  the  detached  copy  of  a  commentary  on  the 
18th  chapter,  upon  algebra,  which  is  terminated  by  a 
colophon  so  describing  it,  and  specifying  the  title  of  the 
entire  book  Brahma  siddhanta,  and  the  name  of  its  author 
Brahmegupta. 

For  this  purpose  materials  are  happily  presented  in  the 
scholiast's  enumeration,  at  the  close  of  the  chapter  on 
arithmetic,  of  the  topics  treated  by  his  author  in  the  chapter 
on  algebra,  entitled  Cuttaca:^  in  a  general  reference  to 
the  author's  algorithm  of  unknown  quantities,  affirmative 
and  negative  terms,  cipher  and  surd  roots,  in  the  same 
chapter;  I  and  the  same  scholiast's  quotations  of  the  initial 
words  of  four  rules ;  one  of  them  relative  to  surd  roots ;  § 
the  other  three  regarding  the  resolution  of  quadratic  equa- 
tions :  H  as  also  in  the  references  of  the  scholiast  of  the 

*  Page  404y  &c.  of  the  present  volume. 

t  Arithm.  of  Brahm.  §  6G.  J  Arithm.  of  Brahm.  §  13. 

§  Arithm.  of  Brahm.  §  39.  ||  Aiithm.  of  Bramm.  §  15  and  18. 
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algebraic  treatise  to  passages  in  the  astronomical  part  of 
bis  autbor's  work.* 

Tbe  quotations  have  been  verified:  and  they  exactly 
agree  with  the  rule  concerning  surds  (§  26)  and  the  three 
rules  which  compose  the  section  relating  to  quadratic  equa- 
tions (§  32 — 34) ;  and  with  the  rule  in  the  chapter  on  the 
solution  of  astronomical  problems  concerning  mean  motions 
(ch.  13,  §  22):  and  this  verification  and  the  agreement  of 
the  more  general  references  demonstrate  the  identity  of 
this  treatise  of  algebra,  consonantly  to  its  colophon,  as 
Brahmegupta's  algebra  entitled  CuHaca  and  a  part  of 
his  Brahma  siddhanta. 

E. 

Chronology  of  Astronomical    Authorities   according    to 

Astronomers  of  UjjayanL 

The  names  of  astronomical  writers  with  their  dates, 
as  furnished  by  the  astronomers  of  Ujjayanij  who  were 
consulted  by  Dr.  William  Hunter  sojourning  there 
with  a  British  embassy,  are  the  following : 

Varahamihira     122  &ca    [A.D.    200-1; 

Another  Varauamihira      ....  427 

Brahmequpta   550 

MunjIla     854  [A.D.    932-3] 

BHAffoTPALA     890  [A.D.  1068-9] 

§wfeT6TPALA   939  [A.D.  1017-8' 

VARuifA  BHAffA    962  [A.D.  1040-r 

Bh6ja  raja    964  [A.D.  1042-3' 

Bhasoara 1072  [A.D.  1150-r 

Calyana  CHANDRA  ..1101  [A.D.1179-80; 

The  grounds  on  which  this  chronology  proceeds  are 
unexplained  in  the  note  which  Dr.  Hunter  preserved  of 
the  communication ;  but  means  exist  for  verifying  two  of 
the  dates  specified  and  corroborating  others. 

*  Alg.  of  Brahm.  §  96.  (Rule  55). 
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The  date  assigned  to  Bhascara^  is  precisely  that  of 
his  Siddhanta  sirdmani,  plainly  concluded  from  a  passage 
of  it,  in  which  he  declares,  that  it  was  completed  by  hinii 
being  thirty-six  years  of  age  ;  and  that  his  birth  was  in 
1036  Saca. 

Raja  Br6ja  d&va,  or  Bh6ja  rAja,  is  placed  in  this 
list  of  Hindu  astronomers  apparently  on  account  of  his 
name  being  affixed,  as  that  of  the  author,  to  an  astrolo- 
gical treatise  on  the  calendar,  which  bears  the  title  of 
Raja  mdrtancia^  and  which  was  composed  probably  at  his 
court  and  by  astrologers  in  his  service.  It  contains  no 
date  ;  or  at  least  none  is  found  in  the  copy  which  has  been 
inspected.  But  the  age  assigned  to  the  piince  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  Indian  History :  and  is  supported  by  the 
colophon  of  a  poem  entitled  Subhashita  ratna  sand6ha, 
composed  by  a  Jaina  sectary  named  Amitagati,  who  has 
given  the  date  of  his  poem  in  1050  of  VicramAditya,  in 
the  reign  of  Munja.  Now  Munja  was  uncle  and  prede- 
cessor of  BuojA  rAja,  being  regent,  with  the  title  of 
sovereign,  during  his  nephew's  minority:  and  this  date, 
which  answers  to  A.D.  993-4,  is  entirely  consistent  with 
that  given  by  the  astronomers  of  VJjayani,  viz.  964  Saca 
corresponding  to  A.D.  1042-3:  for  the  reign  of  Bh6ja 
d&va  was  long  ;  extending,  at  the  lowest  computation,  to 
half  a  century,  and  reaching,  according  to  an  extravagant 
reckoning,  to  the  round  number  of  an  hundred  years. 

The  historical  notices  of  this  King  of  Dkara*  are  exa- 
mined by  Major  Wilford  and  Mr.  Bentley  in  the 
ninth  and  eighth  volumes  of  Asiatic  Restarches :  and  they 
refer  him  to  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
one  making  him  ascend  the  throne  in  A.D.  982  ;  the 
other,  in  A.D.  913.    The   former,  which  takes  his  reign 

•  The  modem  Dhar,     Wilford,  As.  Res. 
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at  an  entire  century,  including  of  course  his  minority,  or 
the  period  of  the  administration,  reign,  or  regency,  of  his 
uncle  MuNjA,  is  compatible  with  the  date  of  Amitagati's 
poem  (A.D.  993)  and  with  that  of  the  Raja  martanSta  or 
other  astrological  and  astronomical  works  ascribed  to  him 
(A.D.  1042)  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  astronomers 
of  Ujjayanu 

The  age  assigned  to  Brahmegupta  is  corroborated 
by  the  arguments  adduced  in  the  text.  That  given  to 
MunjAla  is  consistent  with  the  quotation  of  him  as  at 
the  head  of  a  tribe  of  authors,  by  BhAscara,  at  the  dis- 
stance  of  two  centuries.  The  period  allotted  to  Varaha- 
MiHiRA,  that  is,  to  the  second  and  most  celebrated  of  the 
name,  also  admits  corroboration.  This  point,  however, 
being  specially  important  to  the  history  of  Indian  astro- 
nomy, and  collaterally  to  that  of  the  Hindu  algebra,  de- 
serves and  will  receive  a  full  and  distinct  consideration. 

F. 

Age  of  Brahmegupta  inferred  from  Astronomical  data. 

The  star  Chitriy  which  unquestionably  is  Spica  Virginis,* 
was  referred  by  Brahmegupta  to  the  103d  degree  counted 
from  its  origin  to  the  intersection  of  the  star's  circle  of 
declination  ;t  whence  the  star's  right  ascension  is  deduced 
182  45 .  Its  actual  right  ascension  in  A.D.  1800  was 
198"*  40'  2".t  The  difference,  16"*  65'  2\  is  the  quantity 
by  which  the  beginning  of  the  first  zodiacal  asteiism  and 
lunar  mansion,  Asvnni,  as  inferrible  from  the  position  of  the 
star  Chitra,  has  receded  from  the  equinox :  and  it  indicates 

*  Page  337  of  the  present  volume. 

t  Pages  343,  kc,  and  406  of  the  present  volume. 

I  Zach's  Tables  for  1800  dedaced  from  Maskblyne*s  Catalogue. 
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the  lapse  of  1216  years  (to  A.D.  1800)  since  that  point 
coincided  with  the  equinox ;  the  annual  precessioQ  of  the 
star  being  reckoned  at  47',  14.* 

The  star  Revati,  which  appears  to  be  ^  Pisciumi  f  had 
no  longitude,  according  to  the  same  author,  being  si- 
tuated precisely  at  the  close  of  the  asterism  and  com- 
mencement of  the  following  one,  Aswini,  without  latitude 
or  declination,  exactly  in  the  equinoctial  point.  Its  actual 
right  ascension  in  1800  was  15^  49  15".  j:  This,  which  is 
the  quantity  by  which  the  origin  of  the  Indian  ecliptic,  as 
inferrible  from  the  position  of  the  star  RevaH,  has  receded 
from  the  equinox,  indicates  a  period  of  1221  years  elapsed 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  the  annual  preces- 
sion for  that  star  being  46",  63.^ 

The  mean  of  the  two  is  1218^  years;  which,  taken 
from  1800,  leave  581  or  582  of  the  Christian  era.  BaAH- 
MEGUPTA  then  appears  to  have  observed  and  written  to^ 
wards  the  close  of  the  sixth,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
following  century ;  for,  as  the  Hindu  astronomers  seem 
not  to  have  been  very  accurate  observers,  the  belief  of  his 
having  lived  and  published  in  the  seventh  century^  about 
A.D.  628,  which  answers  to  550  oaca,  the  date  assigned 
to  him  by  the  astronomers  of  Ujjayani,  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  position,  that  the  vernal  equinox  did  not  sensibly 
to  his  view  deviate  from  the  beginning  of  Aries  or  McshOf 
as  determined  by  him  from  the  star  RevtUi  ({  Piscium) 
which  he  places  at  that  point. 

The  same  author  assigns  to  Agastya  or  Canopus  a  dis* 
tance  of  87^,  and  to  Luhdhaca  or  Sinus  86^,  frcnn  the 

*  Mabkblynk's  Catalogue  :  the  mean  precession  of  the  eqoiooe- 
tial  points  being  reckoned  50",  3. 

t  Page  343  of  the  present  volume. 

X  Zach's  Tables.  §  Zagreb  Tables. 
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beginning  of  Misha.     From  these  positions  a  mean   of 
1280  years  is  deducible. 

The  passage  in  which  this  author  denies  the  precession 
of  the  colures,  as  well  as  the  comment  of  his  schoUast  on 
it,  being  material  to  the  present  argument,  they  are  here 
subjoined  in  a  literal  version. 

*  The  very  fewest  hours  of  night  occur  at  the  end  of 
Mit'hujuif  and  the  seasons  are  governed  by  the  sun's 
motion ;  therefore  the  pair  of  solstices  appears  to  be  sta- 
tionary, by  the  evidence  of  a  pair  of  eyes.** 

Scholia:  '  What  is  said  by  Vishnu  chandra  at  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter  on  the  yuga  of  the  solstice 
(''  Its  revolutions  through  the  asterisms  are  here  [in  the 
calpa]  a  himdred  and  eighty-nine  thousand  four  hundred 
and  eleven.  This  is  termed  a  yuga  of  the  solstice,  as  of 
old  admitted  by  Br  ahm  a,  Arc  a,  and  the  rest.")  is  wrong : 
for  the  very  fewest  hours  of  night  to  us  occur  when  the 
sun's  place  is  at  the  end  of  Mifhuna  [Gemini] ;  and  of 
course  the  very  utmost  hours  of  day  are  at  the  same 
period.  From  that  limitary  point,  the  sun's  progress 
regulates  the  seasons ;  namely,  the  cold  season  (Msira)  and 
the  rest,  comprising  two  months  each,  reckoned  from 
Macara  [Capricorn].  Therefore  what  has  been  said  con- 
cerning the  motion  of  the  limitary  point  is  wrong,  being 
contradicted  by  actual  observation  of  days  and  nights. 

The  objection,  however,  is  not  valid :  for  now  the 
greatest  decrease  and  increase  of  night  and  day  do  not 
happen  when  the  sun's  place  is  at  the  end  of  MiVhuna : 
and  passages  are  remembered,  expressing  '^  The  southern 
road  of  the  sun  was  from  the  middle  of  Asleska ;  and 
the  northern  one  at  the  beginning  of  Dhanishi'ha  ;"t  and 

*  Brahma  siddhdnta,  ii.  §  54. 

t  Thin  quotation  is  from  VarXhamihira's  sanhiidy  cb.  3,  §  1  and  2. 
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others  [of  like  import].  But  all  this  only  proves,  that 
there  is  a  motion ;  not  that  the  solstice  has  made  many 
revolutions  through  the  asterisms.'* 

It  was  hinted  at  the  beginning  of  this  note,  that  Brah- 
megupta's  longitude  (dhruvaca)  of  a  star  is  the  arc  of  the 
ecliptic  intercepted  by  the  star's  circle  of  declination,  and 
counted  from  the  origin  of  the  ecliptic  at  the  beginning 
of  Misha ;  as  his  latitude  (vicshepa)  of  a  star  is  the  star's 
distance  on  a  circle  of  declination  from  its  point  of  inter- 
section with  the  ecliptic.  In  short,  he,  like  other  Hindu 
astronomers,  counts  longitude  and  latitude  of  stars  by  the 
intersection  of  circles  of  declination  with  the  ecliptic. 
The  subject  has  been  before  noticed.f  To  make  it  more 
clear,  an  instance  may  be  taken :  and  that  of  the  scbo* 
liast's  computation  of  the  zenith  distance  and  meridian 
altitude  of  Cauopus  for  the  latitude  of  Canyacubja  {Canoig) 
may  serve  as  an  apposite  example. 

From  the  vicshepa  of  the  star  Agastya,  11^^  he  sub- 
tracts the  declination  of  the  intersected  point  of  the  ecliptic 
23^  58^ ;  to  the  remainder,  which  is  the  declination  of  the 
star,  53^  2^,  he  adds  the  latitude  of  the  place  26^  35^ ;  the 
sum,  79^  37  ,  is  the  zenith  distance  ;  and  its  complement 
to  ninety  degrees,  10^  23 ,  is  the  meridian  altitude  of  the 
star.j: 

The  annual  variation  of  the  star  in  declination,  P,  7,  is 
too  small  to  draw  any  inference  as  to  the  age  of  the  scho- 
liast from  the  declination  here  stated.  More  especially  as 
it  is  taken  from  data  furnished  by  his  author  ;  and  as  he 
appears  to  have  been,  like  most  of  the  Hindu  astronomers, 
no  very  accurate  observer;  the  latitude  assigned  by  him  to 

•    PBtx'HODACA  SwIm!  CHATURviDA  OD  BrAHM. 

t  Pages  324,  &c.,  and  407  of  the  present  volume. 
X  PrIt^h^daca  swamI  on  Bbahm.,  ch.  10.  §  35. 
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the  city  in  which  he  dwelt  being  no  less  than  half  a 
degree  wrong :  for  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Canouf  are  in 
27°  5\  N. 

G. 

ARYABHAff  a's  Doctriue. 

ARYABHAff  A  was  author  of  the  Aryashtasata  (800 
couplets)  and  Dasagitica  (ten  stanzas),  known  by  the 
numerous  quotations  of  Brahmegupta,  BHAff6TPALA9 
and  others,  who  cite  both  under  these  respective  titles. 
The  LaghuArya  siddhanta^  as  a  work  of  the  same  author, 
and,  perhaps,  one  of  those  above-mentioned,  is  several 
times  quoted  by  Bhascara^s  commentator  MunISwara. 
He  likewise  treated  of  algebra,  8cc.  under  the  distinct  heads 
of  Cuitaca,  a  problem  serving  for  the  resolution  of  indeter- 
minate ones,  and  Vijaf  principle  of  computation,  or  analysis 
in  general. — LiL  c.  11. 

From  the  quotations  of  writers  on  astronomy,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Brahmegupta,  who,  in  many  instances, 
cites  ARYABHAff  A  to  controvcrt  his  positions,  (and  is  in 
general  contradicted  in  his  censure  by  his  own  scholiast 
PniT'HtJDACA,  either  coiTecting  his  quotations,  or  vindi- 
cating the  doctrine  of  the  earlier  author),  it  appears  that 
ARYABHAff  A  affirmed  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis,  and  that  he  accounted  for  it  by  a  wind  or 
current  of  aerial  fluid,  the  extent  of  which,  according  to  the 
orbit  assigned  to  it  by  him,  corresponds  to  an  elevation  of 
little  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth :  that  he  possessed  the  true  theory  of  the  causes  of 
lunar  and  solar  eclipses,  and  disregarded  the  imaginary 
dark  planets  of  the  mythologists  and  astrologers,  affirming 
the  moon  and  primaiy  planets  (and  even  the  stars)  to  be 
essentially  dark,  and  only  illumined  by  the  sun :  that  he 

2h  2 
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noticed  the  motion  of  the  solstitial  and  equinoctial  points, 
but  restricted  it  to  a  regular  oscillation,  of  which  he  assigned 
the  limit  and  the  period  :  that  he  ascribed  to  the  epicycles, 
by  which  the  motion  of  a  planet  is  represented,  a  form  vary- 
ing from  the  circle  and  nearly  elUptic  :  that  he  recognised  a 
motion  of  the  nodes  and  apsides  of  all  the  primary  planets, 
as  well  as  of  the  moon ;  though  in  this  instance,  as  in 
some  others,  his  censurer  imputes  to  him  variance  of  doc- 
trine. 

The  magnitude  of  the  earth,  and  extent  of  the  encom- 
passing wind,  is  among  the  instances  wherein  he  is  re- 
proached byBRAHMEGUPTA  witli  versatility,  as  not  havii^ 
adhered  to  the  same  position  throughout  his  writings ;  but 
he  is  vindicated  on  this,  as  on  most  occasions,  by  the  scho- 
liast of  his  censurer.  Particulars  of  this  question,  leading 
to  rather  curious  matter,  deserve  notice. 

ARYABHAff A*s  tcxt  spccifies  the  earth's  diameter, 
1050  ydjanas ;  and  the  orbit  or  circumference  of  the  earth's 
wind  [spiritus  vector]  3393  ySjarms;  which,  as  the  scho- 
liast rightly  argues,  is  no  discrepancy.  The  diameter  of 
this  orbit,  according  to  the  remark  of  Brahmegupta,  is 
1080. 

On  this  it  is  to  be  in  the  first  place  observed,  that  the 
proportion  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter  of  a  circle, 
here  employed,  is  that  of  22  to  7  ;  which  not  being  the 
same  which  is  given  by  Brahmegupta's  rule  (Arithm. 
§  40),  must  be  presumed  to  be  that  which  ARYABHAff a 
taught.  Applying  it  to  the  earth's  diameter  as  by  him 
assigned,  mz.  1050,  the  circumference  of  the  earth  is  3300; 
which  evidently  constitutes  the  dimensions  by  him  in- 
tended :  and  that  number  is  accordingly  stated  by  a  com- 
mentator of  BhAscara.     See  Gan.  on  LiL  %  4. 

This  approximation  to  the  propoilion  of  the  diameter  of 
a  circle  to  its  periphery,  is  nearer  than  that  which  both 
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Brahmbgupta  and  SrIdhara^  though  later  writers, 
teach  in  their  mensuration^  and  which  is  employed  in  the 
Surya  siddhanta ;  namely,  one  to  the  square-root  of  ten. 
It  is  adopted  by  BhAscara,  who  adds,  apparently  from 
some  other  authority,  the  still  nearer  approximation  of  1250 
to  3927 —(Zi/.  §  201.) 

ARYABHAff  A  appears,  however,  to  have  also  made  use 
of  the  ratio  which  afterwards  contented  both  Brahmb- 
gupta and  SrIdhara  ;  for  his  rule  adduced  by  Gan^sa 
(LU,  %  207)  for  finding  the  arc  from  the  chord  and  versed 
sine,  is  clearly  founded  on  the  proportion  of  the  diameter  to 
the  periphery,  as  one  to  the  square  root  of  ten :  as  will  be 
evident  if  the  semicircle  be  computed  by  that  rule :  for  it 
comes  out  the  square  root  of -^i ,  the  diameter  being  1. 

A  more  favourable  notion  of  his  proficiency  in  geometry, 
a  science,  however,  much  less  cultivated  by  the  Hindus 
than  algebra,  may  be  received  from  his  acquaintance  with 
the  theorem  containing  the  fundamental  property  of  the 
circle,  which  is  cited  by  PRtT<iitfDACA. — (Brahm.  12, 
§21.) 

The  number  of  3300  yojanas  for  the  circumference  of  the 
earth,  or  9j^  ySjanas  for  a  degree  of  a  great  circle,  is  not 
very  wide  of  the  truth,  and  is,  indeed,  a  very  near  ap- 
proach, if  the  ydjantty  which  contains  four  crSsas,  be 
rightly  inferred  fi'om  the  modem  computed  crSsa  found  to 
be  1,  9  B.  M.*  For,  at  that  rate  of  7,  6  miles  to  a  yijana, 
the  earth's  circumference  would  be  25080  B.  miles. 

The  difference  between  the  diameter  of  the  earth  and 
that  of  its  air  {vayu)^  by  which  term  ARYABHAff  a  seems 
to  intend  a  current  of  wind  whirling  as  a  vortex,  and  caus- 
ing the  earth's  revolution  on  its  axis,  leaves  15  ySjanaSy  or 


*  As.  Res.,  vol.  V.  p.  105. 
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1 14  miles,  ior  the  limit  of  elevation  of  this  atmofljdienc 
current. 

H. 
Scantiness  of  the  Additions  by  later  Writers  on  A^ebra, 

The  observation  in  ^e  text  on  the  scantiness  of  the  im- 
provements or  additions  made  to  the  algebra  of  the  Hindus 
in  a  long  period  of  years  after  Aryabh  Aff  a  probably,  and 
after  Brahmegupta  certainly,  is  extended  to  authois 
whose  works  are  now  lost,  on  the  faith  of  quotations  from 
them.  SrIdhara's  rule,  which  is  cited  by  BhAscara 
{Vij.'gan.  ^  131),  concerning  quadratics,  is  the  same  in 
substance  vnth  one  of  Brahmegupta's  (ch.  18.  §  32 — ^33). 
Padmanabha,  indeed,  appears  from  the  quotation  from 
his  treatise  (Vij.-gaA.  §  142)  to  have  been  aware  of  qua- 
dratic equations  affording  two  roots;  which  Brahme- 
gupta has  not  noticed;  and  this  is  a  material  accessioo 
which  the  science  received.  There  remains  an  uncertainty 
respecting  the  author,  from  whom  Bhascara  has  taken 
the  resolution  of  equations  of  the  third  and  fourth  degrees 
in  their  simple  and  unaffected  cases. 

The  only  names  of  algebraists  who  preceded  BhAscara, 
to  be  added  to  those  already  mentioned,  are,  1st,  an  earlier 
writer  of  the  samename(BHAscARA),  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  commentators  of  Aryabh  Aff  a  ;  and,  2d,  the  elder 
scholiast  of  the  Brahma  siddh&nta,  named  BnAffA 
Balabhadra.  Both  are  repeatedly  cited  by  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  latter  in  the  same  task  of  exposition, 
PRtx'H^DACA  swAm!,  who  was  himself  anterior  to  the 
author  of  the  StrSmani,  being  more  than  once  quoted  by 
him.  As  neither  of  those  earlier  commentators  is  named 
by  the  younger  BhAscara,  nor  any  intimation  given  of 
his  having  consulted  and  employed  other  treatises  besides 
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the  three  specified  by  him  in  the  compilation  of  the  Vija- 
ganita,  it  is  presumable,  that  the  few  additions,  which  a 
comparison  with  the  Cuiiaca  of  Brahmegupta  exhibits, 
are  properly  ascribable  either  to  SRioHARA  or  to  Padma- 
nAbha  :  most  likely  to  the  latter,  as  he  is  cited  for  one 
such  addition  ;*  and  as  SrIdhara's  treatise  of  arithmetic 
and  mensuration,  which  is  extant,  is  not  seemingly  the 
work  of  an  author  improving  on  the  labours  of  those  who 
went  before  him,+  The  corrections  and  improvements 
introduced  by  BhAscara  himself,  and  of  which  he  care- 
fully apprizes  his  readers,  ^  are  not  very  numerous,  nor  in 
general  important.  § 

I. 

Age  of  ARYABHAff  A. 

Under  the  Abbasside  khalifs  AlmansOr  and  AlmA- 
MUN,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  and  beginning  of  the 
ninth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Arabs  became  con- 
versant with  the  Indian  astronomy.  It  was  at  that  period, 
as  may  be  presumed,  that  they  obtained  information  of  the 
existence  and  currency  of  three  astronomical  systems  among 
the  Indians;  II  one  of  which  bore  the  name  of  ARYABHAff  a, 
or,  as  written  in  Arabic  characters,  Arjabahar^  (perhaps 


•  Fij\-^a^,  §  142. 

t  LU,  §  147.     Brahm.  c.  12.  §  21  and  40.     Gai»,  S6r.  §  126. 
t  Vif.-ga^,  before  §  44,  and  after  §  57.   also  Ch.  1,  towards  the  end ; 
and  Cb.  5.  §  142. 

§  Unless  LU.  §  I7O  and  190. 

II  Tdt^MuU  hucamd,  or  Bibl.  Arab.  Phil,  quoted  by  Casibi:  Bibl. 
Arab.  Hisp.  vol.  i.  p.  426.     See  note  M. 

II  CossALi's  ArgebaJcT  is  a  misprint  (Orig.  &c.  dell'  Alg.  vol.  i. 
p.  207).  Casibi  gives,  as  in  the  Arabic,  Argebahr:  which,  in  the 
orthography  here  followed,  is  Arjabahr. 
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intended  for  Abj  abh  ab),  which  is  as  near  an  approximatioQ 
as  the  difference  of  characters  can  be  expected  to  exhibit 
This  then  unquestionably  was  the  system  of  the  astro- 
nomer whose  age  is  now  to  be  investigated ;  and  who  is  in 
a  thousand  places  cited  by  Hindu  writers  on  astronomy, 
as  author  of  a  system  and  founder  of  a  sect  in  this  science. 
It  is  inferred  from  the  acquaintance  of  the  Arabs  with  the 
astronomical  attainments  of  the  Hindus,  at  that  time,  when 
the  court  of  the  khaUf  drew  the  visit  of  a  Hindu  astiologer 
and  mathematician,  and  when  the  Indian  determination  of 
the  mean  motions  of  the  planets  was  made  the  basis  of 
astronomical  tables  compiled  by  order  of  the  khalifs«  *  Cor 
a  guide  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  stars/  and  when  Indian 
treatises  on  the.  science  of  numbers  were  put  in  an  Arabic 
dress ;  adverting  also  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  further 
insight  into  the  Indian  sciences,  which  the  author  of  the 
Tdrikhu'l  hucama  complains  of,  assigning  for  the  cause  the 
distance  of  countries,  and  the  various  impediments  to  inter- 
course :  it  is  inferred,  we  say,  from  these,  joined  to  other 
considerations,  that  the  period  in  question  was  that  in 
which  the  name  of  ARYABHAff  a  was  introduced  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Arabs.  This,  as  a  first  step  in  inquiring 
the  antiquity  of  this  author,  ascertains  his  celebrity  as  an 
astronomical  authority  above  a  thousand  years  ago. 

He  is  repeatedly  named  by  Hindu  authors  of  a  still 
earlier  date:  particularly  by  Brahmegupta,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era.  He  had 
been  copied  by  writers  whom  Brahmegupta  cites. 
VarAhamihira  has  allusions  to  him,  or  employs  his 
astronomical  determinations  in  an  astrological  work  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  These  facts  will  be  further 
weighed  upon  as  we  proceed. 

For  determining  ARYABHAff  a's  age  with  the  greater 
l)recision  of  astronomical  chronology,    grounds  are  pre- 
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sentedy  at  the  first  view  promising^  but  on  examination 
insufficient. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  question  upon  astronomical 
grounds^  recourse  was  in  the  first  place  had  to  his  doctrine 
concerning  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  As  quoted  by 
MuNiSwARAy  a  schoUast  of  BhAscara^  he  maintained  an 
oscillation  of  the  equinoctial  points  to  twenty-four  degrees 
on  either  side ;  and  he  reckoned  578159  such  librations  in 
a  calpa.*  From  another  passage  cited  by  BHAff6TPALA 
on  VARAHAMiHiRAyt  his  position  of  the  mean  equinoxes 
was  the  beginning  of  Aries  and  of  Libra. ;{:  From  one  more 
passage  quoted  by  the  scholiast  of  Brahmegupta,^  it 
further  appears,  that  he  reckoned  1986120000  years  ex- 
pired II  before  the  war  of  the  Bharata :  and  the  duration 
of  the  calpa,  if  he  be  rightly  quoted  by  BrahmeguptAjII 
is  1008  quadruple  yugas  of  4320000  years  each. 

From  these  data  it  follows  that,  according  to  him,  the 
equinoctial  point  had  completed  263699  oscillations  at  the 
epoch  of  the  vear  of  the  Bharata.  But  we  are  without 
any  information  as  to  the  progress  made  in  the  current 
oscillation  when  he  wrote,  or  the  actual  distance  of  the 
equinox  from  the  beginning  of  Mesha :  the  position  of 
which,  also,  as  by  him  received,  is  uncertain. 

His  limit  of  the  motion  in  trepidation,  24"",  was  evidently 
suggested  to  him  by  the  former  position  of  the  colures 
declared  by  PArAsara;  the  exact  difference  being  23''20 . 

•  Page  378  of  the  present  volume.  t  Vr^hat  sanhita,  ch.  2. 

t  '  FroiD  the  heginning  of  Mesha  to  the  eud  of  Cany&  (Virgo),  the 
half  the  ecliptic  passes  through  the  north.  From  the  heginning  of 
TiUd  to  the  end  of  (the  fishes)  JV^tui,  the  remaining  half  passes  hy  the 
south.' 

§  PrKt^hOdaca  on  Brahm.,  c.  i.  §  10  and  30,  and  c.  xi.  S  4. 

If  Six  MenuSy  twenty-seven  yugas  and  three-quarters. 

U  Prit*h6daca  on  Brahm.,  c.  i.  §  12. 
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But  the  commencement  of  PArAsara's  AiUsha,  in  his 
sphere,  or  the  oiigin  of  his  siderial  Mesha,  are  unascer- 
tained. Whether  his  notions  of  the  duodecimal  division  of 
the  zodiac  were  taken  from  the  Grecian  or  Egyptian  spheres, 
or  from  what  other  immediate  source,  is  but  matter  of 
conjecture. 

Quotations  of  this  author  furnish  the  revolutions  of 
Jupiter  in  a  yuga,*  and  of  Saturn's  apheUon  in  a  calpa;-f 
and  those  of  the  moon  in  the  latter  period :  but  the  same 
passage,  I  in  which  the  number  of  lunar  revolutions  in  that 
great  period  are  given,  supplies  those  of  the  sun ;  namely, 
4320000000;  differing  from  the  duration  of  the  calpa 
according  to  this  author  as  cited  by  more  ancient  compilers. 
The  truth  is,  as  appears  from  another  quotation,  §  that 
ARYABHAffA,  after  delivering  onc  complete  astronomical 
system,  proceeds  in  a  second  and  distinct  chapter  to  deliver 
another  and  different  one  as  the  doctrine  of  PArAsara; 
whose  authority,  he  observes,  prevails  in  the  Cali  age :  and 
though  he  seems  to  indicate  the  calpa  as  the  same  in 
both,  he  also  hints  that  in  one  a  deduction  is  made  for  the 
time  employed  in  creation;  and  we  have  seen,  that  the 
duration  of  the  calpa  differs  in  the  quotations  of  compilers 
from  this  author. 

The  ground  then  being  insufficient,  until  a  more  defi- 
nitive knowledge  of  either  system,  as  developed  by  him, 
be  recovered,  to  support  any  positive  conclusion,  recourse 
must  be  had,  on  failure  of  precise  proof,  to  more  loose 
presumption.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  does  not  use 
the  Saca  or  Sambat  of  VicramAditya,  nor  the  Saca  era 
of  SAlivAhana,  but  exclusively  employs  the  epoch  of 
the  war  of  the  Bharatay  which  is  the  era  of  Yudhish- 


*  As.  Res.,  vol.  iii.  p.  215.  t  Mun.  on  Bha8.,  c.  i.  §33. 

X  Mun.  on  Bhas.  c.  i.  §  U)— 18.         §  Fdri*  and  Mun.  on  BhXs. 
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'Fhira  and  the  same  with  the  commencement  of  the  Call 
yuga.  Hence  it  is  to  be  argued,  that  he  flourished  before 
this  era  was  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  the  modem 
epochas.  VarAh  amihira,  on  the  other  hand,  doesemploy 
the  Sacay  termed  by  him  Saca-bhupa-cala  and  Sacindra- 
cola:  which  the  old  scholiast  interprets  'the  time  when 
the  barbarian  kings  called  Scuca  were  discomfited  by 
VicramAditva:'*  and  Brahmegupta  uses  the  modem 
8aca  era,  which  he  expresses  by  Saaz-nrtpdnte,  interpreted 
by  the  scholiast  of  BhAscara  'the  end  [of  the  life  or 
reign]  of  VicR amAditya,  who  slew  a  people  of  barbarians 
named  Sacas/  VarAhamihira's  epoch  of  Saca  appears 
to  have  been  understood  by  his  scholiast  BHAff6TPALA 
to  be  the  same  with  the  era  of  VicramAditya,  which 
now  is  usually  called  Sambaty  and  which  is  reckoned  to 
commence  after  3044  years  of  the  Cali  age  were  expired  : 
and  Brahmegupta's  epoch  of  Saca  is  the  era  of  SAlivA- 
HANA,  beginning  at  the  expiration  of  3179  years  of  the 
Cali  yuga :  and  accordingly  this  number  is  specified  in  his 
Brahma  siddkdnta.  When  those  eras  were  first  intro- 
duced is  not  at  present  with  certainty  known.  If  that  of 
VicramAditya,  dating  with  a  most  memorable  event  of 
his  reign,  came  into  use  during  its  continuance,  still  its 
introduction  could  not  be  from  the  first  so  general  as  at  once 
and  universally  to  supersede  the  former  era  of  Yudhish- 
•Fhira.  But  the  argument  drawn  from  ARVABHAff a's 
use  of  the  ancient  epoch,  and  his  silence  respecting  the 
modern,  so  far  as  it  goes,  favours  the  presumption  that  he 
lived  before  the  origin  of  the  modem  eras.  Certainly  he 
is  anterior  to  Brahmegupta,  who  cites  him  in  more  than 
a  hundred  places  by  name;  and  to  VarAhamihira, 
whose  compilation  is  founded,  among  other  authorities,  on 


F'rihat  sanhitd. 
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the  R&maca  of  SRisH^NA,  and  Vagishi*ha  of  Vishnu 
CHANDRA,  which  Brahmegupta  affirms  to  be  partly 
taken  from  AaYABHAff a.*  The  priority  of  this  author 
is  explicitly  asserted  likewise  by  the  celebrated  astronomer 
Gak^^a,  who,  in  explanation  of  his  own  midertakmgy 
says :  *  Rules  framed  by  other  holy  sages  were  right  in 
the  Treta  and  Dwapara ;  but,  in  the  present  age,  PArA- 
Sara's.  ARYABHAff  a,  however,  finding  his  imperfisd^ 
after  great  lapse  of  time,  reformed  the  system.  It  gcew 
inaccurate,  and  was  therefore  amended  by  Durgasinha, 
MiHiRA,  and  others.  This  again  became  insufficient:  and 
corrett  rules  were  framed  by  the  son  of  Jishnu  [Brah- 
megupta] founded  upon  Brahma's  revelation.  His 
system  also,  after  a  long  time,  came  to  exhibit  diffisrences. 
Ci^Sava  rectified  it.  Now,  finding  this  likewise  a  little 
incorrect  after  sixty  years,  his  son  Ganesa  has  perfected 
it,  and  reconciled  computation  and  experience.' + 

ARYABHAff  A  then  preceded  Brahmegupta,  who  lived 
towards  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  Saca  era ; 
and  VarAhamihira  placed  by  the  chronolc^rs  of  {7j[;a- 
yam  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  or  of  the  second ;  (for 
they  notice  two  astronomers  of  the  name.)  He  is  prior  also 
to  Vishnu  chandra,  SrIsh^na,  and  Durgasinha;  all 
of  them  anterior  to  the  second  VarAhamihira;  and  an 
interval  of  two  or  of  three  centuries  is  not  more  than 
adequate  to  a  series  of  astronomers  following  each  other  in 
the  task  of  emendation,  which  process  of  time  rendered 
successively  requisite. 

On  these  considerations  it  is  presumed,  that  Arya- 
BHArfA  is  unquestionably  to  be  placed  earher  than  the 
fifth  century  of  the  &aca:  and  probably  so,  by  several  (by 

•  Brahm.  Siddh.,  c.  11,  §  48—51. 

t  Citation  hv  Nrisinha  on  Skr.  Siddh* 
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more  than  two  or  three)  centuries :  and  not  unlikely  before 
the  commencement  of  either  ^ca  or  Sambat  eras.  In 
other  words,  he  flourished  some  ages  before  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  era:  and  perhaps  lived  before,  or, 
at  latest,  soon  after  its  commencement.  Between  these 
limits,  either  the  third  or  the  fourth  centuiy  might  be 
assumed  as  a  middle  term.  We  shall,  however,  take  the 
fifth  of  Christ  as  the  latest  period  to  which  ARYABUAff  a 
can,  on  the  most  moderate  assumption,  be  referred. 

K. 

Writings  and  Age  of  VarAhamihira. 

This  distingubhed  astrological  writer,  a  native  of  Ujja- 
yanif  and  son  of  AdityadAsa,*  was  author  of  a  copious 
work  on  astrology,  compiled,  and,  as  he  declares,  abridged 
from  earlier  writers.  It  is  comprised  in  three  parts ;  the 
first  on  astronomy ;  the  second  and  third,  on  divination : 
together  constituting  a  complete  course.  Such  a  course^ 
he  observes  in  his  preface  to  the  third  part,  has  been  termed 
by  ancient  writers  Sanhita,  and  consists  of  three  scan- 
dhas  or  parts  :  the  first,  which  teaches  to  find  a  planet's 
place  by  computation  (ganita),  is  called  tantra;  the  se- 
cond, which  ascertains  lucky  and  unlucky  indications,  is 
named  h&ra ;  it  relates  chiefly  to  nativities,  journeys,  and 
weddings  ;  the  third,  on  prognostics  relative  to  various 
matters,  is  denominated  sac^ha.     The  direct  and  retrogade 


•  Frthat  j6iacay  c.  26,  §  5;  where  the  author  so  describes  himself. 
His  scholiast  also  calls  him  Avantica  from  his  natire  city  UjjayanUt 
and  terms  him  a  Magadha  Brdhmen,  and  a  compiler  of  astronomical 
science.  BHAffdxPALA  on  Vrt,-jat.  I.  The  same  scholiast  similarly 
describes  him  in  the  introduction  of  a  commentary  on  a  work  of  his 
son  Pr!t'huya6a8. 
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motions  of  planetS;  with  their  rising  and  setting,  and  other 
particulars,  he  goes  on  to  say,  had  been  propounded  by 
him  in  a  treatise  termed  Caranay  meaning,  as  the  scholiast 
remarks,  his  compilation  entitled  Pancha  siddkantica: 
which  constitutes  the  first  and  astronomical  portion  of  his 
entire  work.  What  relates  to  the  first  bi*anch  of  astrology 
(Ji6ra)y  the  author  adds,  had  likewise  been  delivered  by 
him,  including  nativities  and  prognostics  concerning  jour* 
neys  and  weddings.  These  astrological  treatises  of  his 
author,  the  scholiast  observes,  are  entitled  Vrthat  jataca, 
Vrihad  yatra,  and  Vrihad  vivaha  paiala.  The  author  pro- 
ceeds to  deliver  the  third  part  of  his  course,  or  the  second 
on  divination,  omitting,  as  he  says,  superfluous  and  pith- 
less matter,  which  abounds  in  the  writings  of  his  prede- 
cessors :  such  as  questions  and  replies  in  dialogue,  legen- 
dary tales,  and  the  mythological  origin  of  the  planets. 

The  third  part  is  extant,  and  entire ;  and  is  generally 
known  and  cited  by  the  title  of  Vrihat  sanhita^  or  great 
course  of  astrology :  a  denomination  well  deserved ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  author's  professions  of  conciseness,  it 
contains  about  four  thousand  couplets  distributed  in  more 
than  a  hundred  chapters,  or  precisely  (including  the  metrical 
table  of  contents)  106. 

Of  the  second  part,  the  first  section,  on  casting  of  nati- 
vities, called  Vrihat  jatacay  is  also  extant,  and  comprises 
twenty-five  chapters,  or,  with  the  metrical  table  of  contents 
and  peroration  which  concludes  it,  twenty-six.  The  other 
two  sections  of  this  part  of  the  course  have  not  been 
recovered,  though  probably  extant  in  the  hands  of  Hindu 
astrologers. 

The  scholia  of  the  celebrated  commentator  of  this  author's 
works,  who  is  usually  called  BHAff6TPALA,  and  who  in 
several  places  of  his  commentary  names  himself  Utpala 
(quibbling  with  stimulated  modesty  on  his  appellation,  ibr 
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the  word  signifies  stone)^*  are  preserved;  and  are  complete 
for  the  third  part  of  the  author's  course,  and  for  the  first 
section  of  the  second :  and  the  remainder  of  it  likewise  is 
probably  extant,  as  the  copy  of  the  first  section  in  the 
possession  of  the  author  of  this  dissertation  terminates 
abruptly  after  the  commencement  of  the  second. 

This  commentator  is  noticed  in  the  list  of  authorities 
furnished  by  the  astronomers  of  Uijayani,  and  is  there 
stated  as  of  the  year  890  of  the  Saca  era  (A.D.  1068). 
Sir  William  Jones  supposed  him  to  be  the  son  of  the 
author,  whose  work  is  expounded  by  him.  The  grounds 
of  this  notion,  which  is  not,  however,  very  positively 
advanced  by  that  learned  orientalist,t  are  not  set  foi*th. 
No  intimation  of  such  relation  of  the  scholiast  to  his  author 
appears  in  the  preface  or  the  conclusion,  nor  in  the  colo- 
phon, of  the  commentary  which  has  been  inspected :  nor 
in  the  body  of  the  work,  where  the  author  is  of  course 
repeatedly  named  or  referred  to,  without  however  any 
addition  indicative  of  filial  respect,  as  Hindu  writers  usually 
do  employ  when  speaking  of  a  parent  or  ancestor.  Neither 
is  there  any  hint  of  relationship  in  the  commentary  of  the 
same  schohast  BHAff6TPALA  on  a  brief  treatise  of 
divination,  entitled  Prasna-c6skiiy  comprizing  fifty-six 
stanzas  by  PrYt'huyasas  son  of  VarAhamihira.  The 
suggestion  of  the  filial  relation  of  the  scholiast  is  probably 
therefore  a  mere  error. 

The  Pancha  siddhantica  of  VarAhamihira  has  not 
yet  been  recovered ;  and  is  only  at  present  known  from 

•  Preface  to  the  commentary  on  the  Vrthat  j'dtaca.  Conclusion 
of  the  gloss  on  ch.  1 8  of  Frihat  sanhitd.  &c.  *  Stone  {uipakt)  frames 
the  raft  of  interpretation  to  cross  the  ocean  composed  by  VarIha- 

MIHIRA.* 

t  The  words  are  *  the  comment  written  by  BHAff6TPALA,  who,  it 
seems,  was  a  son  of  the  author.'    As.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  390. 
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quotations  of  authors ;  and  particularly  a  number  of  pas- 
sages cited  from  it  by  his  scholiast  in  course  of  interpreting 
his  astrological  writings.  An  important  passage  of  it  so 
quoted  will  be  noticed  forthwith. 

It  is  a  compilation^  as  its  name  implies,  from  five  sid- 
dhantas ;  and  they  are  specified  in  the  second  chapter  of 
the  Vrihat  sanhitd,  where  the  author  is  enumerating  the 
requisite  qualifications  of  an  astronomer  competent  to 
calculate  a  calendar.  Among  other  attainments,  he  requires 
him  to  be  conversant  with  time  measured  by  yugas,  &c. 
as  taught  in  the  five  siddhantas  upon  astronomy  named 
Paulisa,  S6maca,  Vasishi'ha,  Saura,  and  Paitamaha.* 

The  title  of  VarAhamihira's  compilation  misled  a 
writer  on  Hindu  astronomyf  into  an  unfounded  supposition, 
that  he  was  the  acknowledged  author  of  the  five  M- 
dhantas ;  the  names  of  two  of  which  moreover  are  mis- 
taken, S6ma  and  Paulastya  being  erroneously  substituted 
for  Ildmaca  and  Paulisa.  These  two,  as  well  as  the 
Vasishi'ha,  are  the  works  of  known  authors,  namely, 
PuliSa,  SRisH^NA,  and  Vishnu  chandra  ;  all  three 
mentioned  by  Brahmegupta:  by  whom  also  the  whole 
five  siddhantas  are  noticed  under  the  very  same  names 
and  in  the  same  order  ;'^  and  who  has  specified  the  authors 
of  the  first  three.§  The  Vasishi'ha  of  Vishnu  chanora 
was  indeed  preceded  by  an  earlier  work  (so  entitled)  of  an 
imknown  author,  fix)m  which  that,  as  well  as  the  JUmacOf 
is  in  part  taken  ;||  and  it  may  be  deemed  an  amended 
edition :  but  the  RSmaca  and  Paulisa  are  single  of  the 
names ;  and  no  Hindu  astronomer,  possessing  any  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  the  science  cultivated  by  him,  ever 

•  Prthnt  sanhiUif  c.  2.  §  7'  t  As,  Res.,  vol.  viii.  p.  196. 

t  Brahma  siddhanta,  c.  14.  §  ]bid.  c.  11. 

II  JM. 
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ever  could  imagine,  that  Varahamihira  composed  the 
work  which  takes  its  name  from  Pulisa,  the  distinguished 
founder  of  a  sect  or  school  in  astronomy  opposed  to  that  of 

ARYABHAff  a. 

The  passage  of  the  Pancha  siddhaniica  cited  by  the 
scholiast,*  and  promised  to  be  here  noticed,  has  been 
quoted  in  an  essay  inserted  in  the  researches  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  ,t  as  well  as  a  parallel  passage  of  the 
Vrlbat  sanhita^X  both  relative  to  the  ancient  and  actual 
position  of  the  colures ;  and  deemed  parallel  (though  one 
be  less  precise  than  the  other),  since  they  are  cited  together 
as  of  the  same  author,  and  consequently  as  of  like  import, 
by  the  scholiast.^  The  text  of  the  Vrihat  sanhita  is  further 
authenticated  by  a  quotation  of  it  in  the  commentary  of 
PrIt'h^daca  on  Brahmegupta  ;||  and  the  former  posi- 
tion of  the  colures  is  precisely  that  which  is  described  in 
the  calendar  appendant  on  the  Vedas,^  and  which  is 
implied  in  a  passage  of  PAraSara  concerning  the  seasons, 
which  is  quoted  by  BjiAff 6tpala. 

The  position  of  the  colures,  affirmed  as  actual  in  his 
time  by  Varahamihira,  in  the  Vrihat  sanhita,  implies 
an  antiquity  of  either  1216  or  1440  years  before  A.D.  1800, 
according  to  the  origin  of  the  ecliptic  determined  from 
the  star  Chitra  (Spica  virginis)  distant  either  180°  or  183 
from  it ;  or  a  still  greater  antiquity,  if  it  be  taken  to  have 
corresponded  more  nearly  with  the  Grecian  celestial 
sphere.  The  mean  of  the  two  numbers  (disregarding  the 
surmise  of  greater  antiquity),  carries  him  to  A.D.  472.  If 
VarAhamihira,  concurred  with  those  Indian  astrono- 
mers, who  allow  an  oscillation  of  the  equinox  to  27    in 

•  On  Fr^hat  sanhitd,  c.  2.        t  See  page  337  oi  the  present  vol. 
t  C.  3.  §  1  and  2.  §  On  rrViat  satUt.  c.  2. 

II  Brahm.  siddhanta,  c.  zi.§54.        If  Sec  vol.  i.p.  108. 

VOL.   II.  2  I 
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1800  years,  or  a  complete  oscillation  of  that  extent  both 
E.  and  W.  in  7200  years,  he  must  have  lived  soon  after 
the  year  3600  of  the  Cali  yuga,  or  421  Saca,  answering 
to  A.D.  499  ;  which  is  but  six  years  from  the  date  assigned 
to  him  by  the  astronomers  of  Ujjayanij  and  twenty-seven 
from  the  mean  before  inferred. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  he  flourished  about  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  this 
inference  is  corroborated  by  the  mention  of  an  astrologer 
of  this  name  in  the  Panchatantray  the  Sanscrit  original 
of  the  fables  of  Pilpay,  translated  in  the  reign  of  Nushir- 
VAN,  King  of  Persia,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century 
and  beginning  of  the  seventh.* 

To  that  conclusion  there  is  opposed  an  argument  drawn 
from  a  passage  of  the  Bhaswati  carana ;  in  which  the 
author  of  that  treatise,  dated  1021  Saca  (A.D.  1098),  pro- 
fesses to  have  derived  instruction  from  Mikira,  meaning, 
it  is  supposed,  oral  instruction  from  Varahamihira; 
and  the  argument  has  been  supported  by  computations 
which  make  the  Surya  siddhdnta  and  Jatacarnava^  the 
latter  ascribed  toVARAnAMiHiRA,  to  be  both  works  of 
the  same  period,  and  as  modem  as  the  eleventh  century .f 

To  this  it  has  been  replied,  that  the  Mihira,  from 
whom  SatAnanda,  author  of  the  Bhaswati,  derived  in- 
struction, is  not  the  same  person  or  personage  with  the 
author  of  the  Vrlhat  sanhita;  if  indeed  SatAnanda's 
expression  do  intend  the  same  name,  Vara  ha.  J  That 
expression  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  very  imperfect  designa- 
tion, which  omits  half,  and  that  the  most  distinctive  half, 
of  an  appellation :  and  it  is  not  such  as  would  be  applied 


•  Pref.  to  the  Sanscrit  edition  of  the  Hitbpadesa,  printed  at  Seram- 
pur.     [See  page  173  of  the  present  volume.] 

t  As.  Res.,  vol.  vi.  p.  572.       J  See  page  389  of  the  present  volume. 
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by  a  contemporary  and  auditor  to  an  author  and  lecturer, 
whose  celebrity  could  not  yet  be  so  generally  difiused,  as 
to  render  a  part  of  his  name  a  sufficient  intimation  of  the 
remainder,  without  previous  and  well  established  associa- 
tion of  the  terms.  But  even  conceding  the  interpretation, 
it  would  then  be  right  to  admit  a  third  VarAhamihira, 
besides  the  two  noticed  by  the  chronologists  of  Ujjayani ; 
and  the  third  will  be  an  astronomer,  contemporary  with 
RAja  Bh6ja  d6va,  and  the  preceptor  of  SatAnanda, 
and  author  of  the  Jatacarnava^  supposing  this  treatise  on 
nativities  to  be  properly  ascribed  to  an  author  bearing  that 
name,  and  to  be  on  sufficient  grounds  referred  to  the 
eleventh  century. 

There  remains  to  be  here  noticed  another  treatise  on 
casting  of  nativities,  to  which  the  same  favourite  name  of 
a  celebrated  astrologer  is  affixed.  It  is  a  concise  tract 
entitled  Laghujataca :  and  its  authenticity  as  a  work  of 
the  astrologer  of  Ujjayani  is  established  by  the  verifying 
of  a  quotation  of  the  schoHast  BHAff6TPALA,  who  cites 
a  passage  of  his  author's  compendious  ti*eatise  on  the  same 
subject  (jswalpajdtaca)y  in  course  of  expounding  a  rule  of 
prognostication  concerning  the  destination  of  a  prince  to 
the  throne,  and  his  future  character  as  a  monarch  {Vrthat 
jataca  11.  1.).  That  passage  occurs  in  the  Laghujataca 
(Misc.  Chap.).  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  that  the  same 
writer  can  have  given  a  third  treatise  on  the  same  subject 
of  nativities,  entitled  Jatacarnava. 

The  question  concerning  the  age  of  the  Surya  siddhanta 
remains  for  consideration.  It  is  a  very  material  one,  as 
both  VarAhamihira  and  Brahmegupta  speak  of  a 
Saura  (or  Solar)  siddhanta,  which  is  a  title  of  the  same 
import:  and  unless  a  work  bearing  thi^  title  may  have 
existed  earlier  than  the  age  which  is  assigned,  for  reasons 
to  be  at  a  future  time  examined,  to  the  Surya  siddhanta, 

2i  2 
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the  conclusions  respecting  the  periods  when  they  respec- 
tively wrote,  are  impeached  in  the  degree  in  which  those 
grounds  of  calculation  may  deserve  confidence.  Those 
grounds  in  detail  will  be  discussed  at  a  separate  opportunity. 
But  independently  of  this  discussion  of  their  merits,  suffi- 
cient evidence  does  exist  to  establish,  that  more  than  one 
edition  of  a  treatise  of  astronomy  has  borne  the  name  of 
Surya  (with  its  synonyma)  the  sun.  For  LacshmIdAsa 
cites  one  under  the  title  of  Vrlhat  surya  siddhanta  *  (for 
a  passage  which  the  current  solar  Siddhanta  does  not 
exhibit),  in  contmdistinction  to  another  more  frequently 
cited  by  him  without  the  distinctive  epithet  of  Vrihat :  and 
in  these  latter  instances  his  quotations  admit  of  verification. 
A  reference  of  BhAscara  to  a  passage  of  the  Saura,  or,  as 
explained  by  his  own  annotation,  the  Surya  siddhantay  does 
not  agree  with  the  text  of  the  received  Surya  siddhanta.f 
His  commentators  indeed  do  not  unreservedly  conclude 
from  the  discrepancy  a  difference  of  the  work  quoted,  and 
that  usually  received  under  the  same  title.  Yet  the  infe- 
rence seems  legitimate.  At  all  events  the  quotation  fix)m 
the  Vrihat  surya  siddhanta,  in  the  Ganita  tatwa  chinta- 
mani  of  LacshmId Asa,  proves  beyond  question,  that  in  that 
commentator's  opinion,  and  consistently  with  his  knowledge, 
more  than  one  treatise  bearing  the  same  name  existed. 

There  is  evidence  besides  of  Arabian  writers,  that  a 
system  of  astronomy  bearing  the  equivalent  title  of  Area 
(Solar)  was  one  of  three,  which  were  foimd  by  them  current 
among  the  Hindus,  when  the  Arabs  obtained  a  knowledge 
of  the  Indian  astronomy  in  the  time  of  the  Abbasside 
khalifs,  about  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  or  com- 
mencement of  the  ninth  of  the  Christian  era.  %    Arcand, 

*  Gan,  tatwa  chint,  on  Spherics  of  ^irbmahi,  ch.  4.  Cons,  of  Sines* 
f  See  page  374  of  the  present  yolume.  X  See  i^te  N. 
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the  name  by  which  the  Arabs  designate  one  of  those  three 
astronomical  systems^  assigning  it  as  an  Indian  term,  is  the 
well  known  corruption  of  Area  in  the  common  dialects, 
and  is  familiar  in  the  application  of  the  same  word  as  a 
name  of  a  plant  (Asclepias  gigantea),  which  bearing  all 
the  synonyma  of  the  sun,  is  called  vulgarly  Acand  or 
Arcand. 

The  solar  doctrine  of  astronomy  appears  then  to  have 
been  known  by  this  name  to  the  Arabians  as  one  of  the 
three  Indian  asti'onomical  systems  a  thousand  years  ago. 
The  fact  is,  that  both  the  title  and  the  system  are  con- 
siderably more  ancient.  Revisions  of  systems  occasionally 
take  place;  like  Brahmegupta's  revisal  of  the  Brahma 
siddhanta,  to  adapt  and  modernize  them;  or,  in  other 
words,  for  the  purpose,  as  Brahmegupta  intimates,  of 
reconciling  computation  and  observation.  The  Surya  or 
Area  siddhanta^  no  doubt,  has  undergone  this  process, 
and  actually  exhibits  manifest  indications  of  it.* 

In  every  view,  it  is  presumed,  that  any  question  con- 
cerning the  present  text  of  the  Surya  siddhanta^  or  deter- 
mination of  that  question,  will  leave  untouched  the  evidence 
for  the  age  of  the  author  of  the  Vrihat  sanhita,  VarAha- 
MiHiRA,  son  of  AdityadAsa,  an  astrologer  of  ij/ayawf, 
who  appears  to  have  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  fifth,  or 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  He 
was  preceded,  as  it  seems,  by  another  of  the  same  name, 
who  lived,  according  to  the  chronologists  of  Ujjayani,  at 
the  close  of  the  second  century.  He  may  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  third,  who  is  said  to  have  flourished  at  the 
court  of  RAja  Bh6ja  dIiva  o{  Dhara,  and  to  have  had 
Satananda,  the  author  of  the  Bhaswati,  for  his  scholar. 

*  As.  Res.,  vol.  ii.  p.  235. 
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L. 

Introduction  and  Progress  of  Algebra  among  the  Italians. 

Leonardo  of  Pisa  was  unquestionably  the  first  who 
made  known  the  Arabian  algebra  to  Christian  Europe. 
The  fact  was,  indeed,  for  a  time  disputed,  and  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Italians  to  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
European  nation  which  cultivated  algebra,  were  contested, 
upon  vague  surmises  of  a  possible,  and  therefore  presumed 
probable,  communication  of  the  science  of  algebra,  together 
with  that  of  arithmetic,  by  the  Saracens  of  Spain  to  their 
Christian  neighbours  in  the  Peninsula,  and  to  others  alleged 
to  have  resorted  thither  for  instruction.  The  conjecture 
hazarded  by  Wallis  (Algebra  historical  and  practical)  on 
this  point,  was  assisted  by  a  strange  blunder,  in  which 
Blancanus  was  followed  by  Vossius  and  a  herd  of  sub- 
sequent writers,  concerning  the  age  of  Leonardo,  placed 
by  them  precisely  two  centuries  too  low.  The  claims  of 
the  ItaUans  in  his  favour,  and  for  themselves  as  his  early 
disciples,  were  accordingly  resisted  with  a  degree  of  acri- 
mony (Gu  a  ;  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Sc.  1741.  p.  436.)  which 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  that  disposition  to  detraction, 
which  occasionally  manifests  itself  in  the  literary,  as  in 
the  idler,  walks  of  society.  The  evidence  of  his  right  to 
acknowledgments  for  transplanting  Arabian  algebra  into 
Europe  was  for  a  long  period  ill  set  forth :  but,  when 
diUgently  sought,  and  cai'efully  adduced,  doubt  was  removed 
and  opposition  silenced.* 

The  merit  of  vindicating  his  claim  belongs  chiefly  to 
CossALi.f    A   manuscript  of  Leonardo's  treatise   on 

*  MoNTUcLA,  2(1  Ed.  Additions. 

t  Origine,  &c.  deir Algebra.    Parma  17^- 
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arithmetic  and  algebra,  bearing  the  title  of  Liber  Abbaci 
compositus    a   Leonardo  filio   Bonacci  Pisano  in   anno 
1202,  was  found  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by 
Targioni  TozzETTi*  in  the  Magliabecchian  hbrary  at 
Florence,  of  which  he  had  the  care ;  and  another  work  of 
that  author,  on  square  numbers,  was  afterwards  found  by 
the  same  person  inserted  in  an  anonymous  compilation, 
treating  of  computation,  (un  trattato  d'Abbaco),  in  the 
library  of  a  royal  hospital  at  the  same  place.     A  transcript 
of  one  more  treatise  of  the  same  writer  was  noticed  by 
TozzETTi  in  the  Magliabecchian  collection,  entitled  Leo- 
nardi  Pisani  de  jiliis  Bonacci  Practica  GeometricB  com- 
posita  anno  1220.     The  subject  of  it  is  confined  to  men- 
suration of  land ;  and  being  mentioned  by  the  author  in 
his  epistle  prefixed  to  the  revised  Liber  Abbaci,  shows  the 
revision  to  be  of  later  date.     It  appears  to  be  of  1228.+ 
TozzETTi  subsequently  met  with  a  second  copy  of  the 
Liber  Abbaci  in  Magliabecchi's  collection  :    but  it  is  de- 
scribed by  him  as  inaccurate  and  incomplete.  ;|:     A  third  has 
been  since  discovered  in  the  Riccardian  collection,  also  at 
Florence :  and  a  fourth,  but  imperfect  one,  was  commu- 
nicated by  Nelli  to  CossALi.^     No  diligence  of  research 
has,  however,  regained   any  trace  of  the  volume  which 
contained  Leonardo's  treatise  on  square  numbers:  the 
library  in  which  it  was  seen  having  been  dispersed  previ- 
ously to  CossALi's  inquiries. 

It  appears  from  a  brief  account  of  himself  and  his  travels, 
and  the  motives  of  his  undertaking,  which  Leonardo  has 
introduced  into  his  preface  to  the  Liber  Abbaci,  that  he 

•  Viag:gi,  vol.  i.  and  vi.     Edit.  1751—1754. 
i  CossALi,  Ong'iue,  &c.  c.  ].  §  5. 
t  Viagg^i,  vol.  ii.     Edit.  1768. 
§  Orij^ine,  &c.  delP  Algebra,  c.  2.  §  1. 
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travelled  into  Egypt,  Barbary,  Syria,  Greece,  and  Sicily ; 
that  being  in  his  youth  at  Bugia  in  Barbary,  where  his 
father  Bonacci  held  an  employment  of  scribe  at  the 
Custom-house,  by  appointment  from  Pisa,  for  Pisan  mer- 
chants resorting  thither,  he  was  there  grounded  in  the 
Indian  method  of  accounting  by  nine  numerals :  and  that 
finding  it  more  commodious,  and  far  preferable  to  that 
which  was  used  in  other  countries  visited  by  him,  he  pro- 
secuted the  study,*  and  with  some  additions  of  his  own 
and  taking  some  things  from  Euclid's  geometry,  he  under- 
took the  composition  of  the  treatise  in  question,  that  "  the 
Latin  race  might  no  longer  be  found  deficient  in  the  com- 
plete knowledge  of  that  method  of  computation."  In  the 
epistle  prefixed  to  the  revision  of  his  work  he  professes  to 
have  taught  the  complete  doctrine  of  numbers  according  to 
the  Indian  method,  f 

His  peregrinations  then,  and  his  study  of  the  Indian 
computation  through  the  medium  of  Arabic,  in  an  African 
city,  took  place  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfUi  century ; 
the  earliest  date  of  his  work  being  A.  C.  1202. 

He  had  been  preceded  by  more  than  two  centuries,  in 
the  study  of  arithmetic  under  Muhammedan  instructors,  by 
Gerbert  (the  Pope  Silvester  II.);j:,  whose  ardour  for 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  led  him,  at  the  termination  of 
a  two  years  noviciate  as  a  Benedictine,  to  proceed  by 
stealth  into  Spain,  where  he  learnt  astrology  from  the 
Saracens,  and   vrith   it   more  valuable   science,  especially 


*  Quare  amplectens  strictius  ipsum  modum  YDdoruiD,  et  actentias 
stadens  in  eo,  ex  proprio  sensu  quedam  addens,  et  qutedam  ex  subti- 
litatibus  Euclidis  geometriae  artis  apponens,  &c. 

t  Plenam  Dumerorum  doctrinam  edidi  Yndoruin,  quern  modam  in 
ipsa  Bcientia  prsestantiorem  elegi. 

t  Archbishop  in  992;  Pope  ic  999;  died  in  1003. 
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arithmetic.  This,  upon  his  return,  he  communicated  to 
Christian  Europe,  teaching  the  method  of  numbers  under 
the  designation  of  Abacus^  a  name  apparently  first  intro- 
duced by  him  (rationes  numerorum  Abaci*),  by  rules 
abstruse  and  difficult  to  be  understood,  as  William  of 
Malmeslury  affirms :  Alacum  certe  primus  a  SaracenU 
rapienSf  regulas  dedit,  qucB  a  sudantibus  Abacistis  vix 
intelliguntur.f  It  was  probably  owing  to  this  obscurity  of 
his  rules  and  manner  of  treating  the  Arabian,  or  rather 
Indian  arithmetic,  that  it  made  so  little  progress  between 
his  time  and  that  of  the  Pisan. 

Leonardo's  work  is  a  treatise  of  arithmetic,  terminated, 
as  Arabic  treatises  of  computation  are  similarly, ;{:  by  the 
solution  of  equations  of  the  two  first  degrees.  In  the 
enumeration  and  exposition  of  the  parts  comprised  in  his 
fifteenth  chapter,  which  is  his  last,  he  says,  Tertia  erit 
super  modum  Algebrce  et  Almucabala: ;  and,  beginning  to 
treat  of  it,  Incipit  pars  tertia  de  solutione  quarundam 
qucBstionum  secundum  modum  Algebrcs  et  Almucabahe, 
scilicet  oppositionis  et  restaurationis.  The  sense  of  the 
Arabic  terms  are  here  given  in  the  inverse  order,  as  has 
been  remarked  by  Cossali,  and  as  clearly  appears  from 
Leonardo's  process  of  resolving  an  equation,  which  will 
be  hereafter  shown. 

He  premises  the  observation,  that  in  number  three  con- 
siderations are  distinguished :  one  simple  and  absolute, 
which  is  that  of  number  in  itself :  the  other  two  relative, 
being  those  of  root  and  of  square.     The  latter,  as  he  adds, 

*  Ep.  prefixed  to  his  Treatise  De  Numerorum  Divisione.     Gerb. 
Ep.  160.  (Ed.  1611.) 

t  De  Gestis  Anglorum,  c.  2. 

X  See  Mr.  Straohky's  examination  of  the  Khuldsatu'l  hisdby  As. 
Res.,  vol.  xii.     Early  History  of  Algebra. 
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is  called  censusy  which  is  the  term  he  afterwards  employs 
throughout. 

It  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Arabic  mal,  which  properly 
signifies  wealth,  estate ;  and  census  seems  therefore  to  be 
here  employed  by  Leonardo,  on  account  of  its  corres- 
pondent acceptation  {quicquid  fortunarum  quis  habet, 
Steph.);  in  like  manner  as  he  translates  the  Arabic  shai 
by  resy  thing,  as  a  designation  of  the  root  unknown. 

He  accordingly  proceeds  to  observe,  that  the  simple 
number,  the  root,  and  the  square  {census)^  are  equalled 
together  in  six  ways :  so  that  six  forms  of  equality  are 
distinguished ;  the  three  first  of  which  are  called  simple, 
and  the  three  others  compound.  The  order  in  which 
he  arranges  them  is  precisely  that  which  is  copied  by 
Paciolo.*  It  differs  by  a  slight  transposition  from  the 
order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  earliest  Arabic  treatises  of 
algebra  ;+  and  which,  no  doubt,  was  retained  in  the  Italian 
version  from  the  Arabic  executed  by  Guglielmo  di  Lunis, 
and  others  who  are  noticed  by  Cossali  upon  indications 
which  are  pointed  out  by  him.  J  For  Paciolo  cautions 
the  reader  not  to  regard  the  difference  of  arrangement,  as 
this  is  a  matter  of  arbitrary  choice.^  Leonardo's  six-fold 
distinction,  reduced  to  the  modern  algebraic  notation,  is 
1st,  oo"zzp  X,  2d,  af^zzn,  3d,  p  xzzn.  4th,  ^p^+  pa^n. 
5th, px  -^  nzz^X'.  6th,  w^-^-nzzp  x.  In  Paciolo's  abridged 
notation  it  is  1st,  c"^  e  c».  2d,  c°  e  n°.  3d,  c*  e  n°,  &c.|| 
The  Arabic  arrangement,in  the  treatise  of  the  i^Autrore^mt/^, 
is,  \^iy  x^'zzpx,  2d,  tV*=:n.  3d,  joa?z:n.  4th,  j?^+p  arnn. 
5th,  X'-\-n=p  X.  6th,  p  x-\-n=x^.  Later  compilations 
transfer  the  third  of  these  to  the  first  place.  1[ 

•  Sum  ma  de  Arithmetica,  &c.  f  See  note  N. 

X  Origine,  &c.  dell'  Alg.  §  Summa,  8,  5.  5, 

II  Summa,  8,  5,  5.  If  Khuldsatu'l  hUab. 
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Like  the  Arabs,  Leonardo  omits  and  passes  unnoticed 
tlie  fourth  form  of  quadratic  equations,  a;^-\  px  +  nzzo.  It 
could  not,  indeed,  come  within  the  Arabian  division  of 
equations  into  simple,  between  species  and  species,  and 
compound,  between  one  species  and  two  :*  quantity  being 
either  stated  affirmatively,  or  restored  in  this  algebra  to  the 
positive  form.  Paciolo  expressly  observes,  that  in  no 
other  but  these  six  ways  is  any  equation  between  those 
quantities  possible :  Altramente  eke  in  questi  6  discorsi  modi 
non  e  possible  alcana  loro  equatione. 

Leonardo's  resolution  of  the  three  simple  cases  of 
equation  is  not  exhibited  by  Cossali.  It  is,  however,  the 
same,  no  doubt,  with  that  which  is  taught  by  Paciolo; 
and  which  precisely  agrees  with  the  rules  contained  in  the 
Arabic  books.  +  To  facilitate  comparison,  and  obviate  dis- 
tant reference, Paciolo's  rules  are  here  subjoined  in  fewer 
words  than  he  employs. 

1st,  Divide  the  things  by  the  squares  [coeflficient  by 
coefficient],  the  quotient  is  the  value  of  thing. 

2d,  Divide  the  number  by  the  squares  [by  the  coefficient 
of  the  square],  the  root  of  the  quotient  is  the  value  of 
thing. 

3d,  Divide  the  number  by  the  things  [that  is,  by  the 
coefficient],  the  quotient  is  the  value  of  thing. ;{: 

The  resolution  of  the  three  cases  of  compound  equations 
is  delivered  by  Cossali  from  Leonardo,  contracting  his 
rugged  Latin  into  modem  algebraic  form. 

1st,  Be  j?^+/>  J?zrw.     Then  xiz-^^  p-^  y/  (^p^+n), 

2d,  Bex^zzp.v+n.     Then  a:=^p+ %/^  (ipHw). 

3d,  Be  a'-+n=zpa?.     Then,  if  ^p-Z.72,  the  equation  is 


•  Khuld^atul  hisdh.  t  See  note  N ;  and  As.  Res.,  vol.  xii. 

X  Summa,  8,  5,  6. 
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impossible.  If  i  p"zznj  then  a^zz^p.  If  i  p^"7w,  then 
wzi^p^^  (ip--w),  or  =ip+\/  (ip^'  —  n.) 

He  adds  the  remark :  JSt  sic,  si  non  solvetur  qticestio  cum 
diminutione,  solvetur  cum  additione. 

The  rules  are  the  same  which  are  found  in  the  Arabic 
treatises  of  algebra.*  The  same  rules  will  be  likewise 
found  in  the  work  of  Paciolo,  expressed  with  his  usual 
verboseness  in  his  Italian  text :  to  which;  in  this  instance, 
he  has  added  in  the  margin  the  same  instructions  delivered 
in  a  conciser  form  in  Latin  memorial  verses.  As  they  are 
given  at  length  by  Montucla,  it  is  unnecessary  to  cite 
them  in  this  place.  On  the  subject  of  the  impossible  case 
Paciolo  adds,  as  a  Notandum  utilissimumy  '  Sel  numero 
qual  si  trova  in  la  ditta  equatione  accompagnato  con  lo 
censoy  sel  non  e  minore  o  veramente  equale  al  quadrato  de  la 
mita  de  le  cose,  el  caso  essere  insolubile :  e  per  consequents 
dico  aguaglimento  non  potere  avenire  per  alcun  mode.* 
Summa,  8,  4,  12. 

Concerning  the  two  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation  in 
the  other  case,  under  the  same  head,  he  thus  expands  the 
short  concluding  remark  of  Leonardo  :  Sicche  Funo  e 
Faltro  modo  satisfa  al  tema :  ma  a  le  volte  se  have  la 
verita  a  Vuno  modo,  a  le  volte  a  Valtro;^  el  perche,  se 
cavando  la  radice  del  ditto  remanente  de  la  mita  de  le 
cose  non  satisfacesse  al  tema,  la  ditta  radice  aggiongni  a 
la  mita  de  le  cose,  e  averai  el  quesito:  e  mai  fallara  che 
a  Vuno  di  tai  modi  non  sia  satisfatto  al  quesito,  cioe  giong' 
nendo  la,  owero  cavando  la  del  dimeciamento  de  le  cose. 
Summa,  8,  4,  12. 

BoMBELLi  remarks  somewhat  differently  on  the  same 
point.  JVei  quesiti  alcuna  volta,  ben  che  di  rado.  il  restante 
non  serviy  ma  ben  si  la  somma  sempre.   Alg.  2.  262. 

•  See  note  N. 

i  Compare  with  Hindu  algebra.     V^.-gan,  §  130  and  142. 
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The  rules  for  the  resolution  of  compound  equations  are 
demonstrated  by  Leonardo  upon  rectilinear  figures;  and 
in  the  last  instance  he  has  reference  to  Euclid. — Lib.  2. 
Th.  5.  There  is  ixx)m  then  to  surmise,  that  some  of  the 
demonstrations  are  among  the  additions  which  he  professes 
to  have  made. 

Among  the  many  problems  which  he  proceeds  to  resolve, 
two  of  which  are  selected  by  Cossali  for  instances  of  his 
manner,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  cite  one,  in  the  resolution  of 
which  the  whole  thread  of  his  operations  is  exhibited ; 
substituting,  however,  the  more  compendious  modern  signs. 
His  manner  of  conducting  the  algebraic  process  may  be 
fully  understood  fi'om  this  single  instance. 

Problem  :  To  divide  the  number  10  into  two  parts,  such 
that  dividing  one  by  the  other,  and  adding  10  to  the  sum 
of  the  quotient,  and  multiplying  the  aggregate  by  the 
greater,  the  amount  is  finally  114. 

Let  the  right  line  a  be  the  greater  of  the  parts  sought ; 
which  I  call  thing  {quam  pono  rem) :  and  the  right  line 
bg  equal  to  10  :  to  which  are  joined  in  the  same  direction 
gd,  de,  representing  the  quotients  of  division  of  the  parts, 
one  by  the  other.  Since  a  multiplied  by  ft  e  is  equal  to 
114,  therefore  axi  g  +  aXgdfa+d  e=114;  and  taking 
from  each  side  axb  g,  there  will  be  a Xg  d+a x rfe=rll4 
—  axbgy     Be  gd  the  quotient  10— a,  there  will  arise 

a 

10  — a+axrfe=114  — axftg=114— 10a;   since  bg   is 
equal  to  10.     Whence  axrffizrl04— 9a.       But    de    is 
the  quotient    a     :  wherefore      a^  =104  — 9  a.     So  that 
10-a  10-a 

a*=l040— 194a  +  9a'^.  Restore  diminished  things  (re- 
staura  res  diminutas),  and  take  one  square  from  each  side 
{et  extrahe  unum  censum  ab  utraque  parte),  the  remainder 
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is  8  a* +  1040=1194  a;  und  dividing  by  eight,  flr^^lSO^ 
24Jfl;    and   resolving  this   according   to    rule,    a =97— 

-v/  (97)'-130  =  97-33z=8:  consequently  10-a=9.  ^ 
8"  8       8 

Besides  his  great  work  on  arithmetic  and  algebra,  Leo- 
nardo was  author  of  a  separate  treatise,  as  already 
intimated,  on  square  numbers.  Reference  is  formally 
made  to  it  by  Paciolo,  who  drew  largely  from  this 
source,  and  who  mentions  Le  quali  domande  (questions 
concerning  square  numbers)  sojio  difficillissime  quanta  ala 
demonstratione  dela  practica :  comme  sa  chi  ben  V  a  scruti- 
nato.  Maxime  Leonardo  Pisano  in  un  particulare  tractato 
che  fa  de  quadratis  numeris  intitulato.  Dove  con  grande 
sforzo  se  ingegna  dare  norma  e  regola  a  simili  solutions 
Summa  1.  4.  6. 

The  directions  for  the  solution  of  such  problems  being 
professedly  taken  by  Paciolo  chiefly  from  Leonardo, 
and  the  problems  themselves  which  are  instanced  by  him 
being  probably  so,  it  can  be  no  difficult  task  to  restore 
the  lost  work  of  Leonardo  on  this  subject.  The  divina- 
tion has  accordingly  been  attempted  by  Cossali,  and 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  success.  (Origine,  &c.  dell' 
Algebra,  c.  5.) 

Among  problems  of  this  sort  which  are  treated  by  Pa- 
ciolo after  Leonardo,  several  are  found  in  the  current 
Arabic  treatises ;  others,  which  belong  to  the  indeterminate 
analysis,  occur  in  the  algebi*aic  treatises  of  the  Hindus; 
some,  which  are  more  properly  Diophantine,  may  have 
been  taken  from  the  Arabic  translation,  or  commentary, 
of  the  work  of  Diophantus.  Leonardo's  endeavour  to 
reduce  the  solution  of  such  problems  to  general  rule  and 
system,  according  to  Paciolo's  intimation  of  his  efforts 
towards  that  end,  must  have  been  purely  his  own:  as 
nothing  systematic  to  this  effect  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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Arabic  treatises  of  algebra ;  and  as  he  clearly  had  no 
communication  through  his  Arab  instructors,  nor  any 
knowledge  of  the  Hindu  methods  for  the  general  resolution 
of  indeterminate  problems,  simple  or  quadratic. 

MoNTUCLA,  who  had  originally  underrated  the  perform- 
ance of  Leonardo,  seems  to  have  finally  conceded  to  it 
a  merit  rather  beyond  its  desert,  when  he  ascribes  to  that 
author  the  resolution  of  certain  biquadratics  as  derivative 
equations  of  the  second  degree.  The  derivative  rules  were, 
according  to  Cardan's  affirmation,  added  to  the  original 
ones  of  Leonardo  by  an  uncertain  author;  and  placed 
with  the  principal  by  Paciolo.  Cardan's  testimony 
in  this  respect  is  indeed  not  conclusive,  as  the  passage  in 
which  the  subject  is  mentioned  is  in  other  points  replete 
with  errors;  attributing  the  invention  of  algebra  to  Mu- 
H  AM  MED  son  of  MusA,  and  alleging  the  testimony  of 
Leonardo  to  that  point ;  limiting  Leonardo's  rules  to 
four,  and  intimating  that  Paciolo  introduced  the  deriva- 
tive rules  in  the  same  place  with  the  principal :  all  which  is 
unfounded  and  contrary  to  the  fact.  Cossali,  however, 
who  seems  to  have  diligently  examined  Leonardo's 
remains,  does  not  claim  this  honour  for  his  author;  but 
appears  to  admit  Cardan's  position,  that  the  derivative, 
or,  as  they  are  termed  by  Paciolo,  the  proportional  equa- 
tions, and  rules  for  the  solution  of  them,  were  devised  by 
an  uncertain  author,  and  introduced  by  Paciolo  into  his 
compilation  under  a  sepamte  head  :  which  actually  is  the 
case.     (Summa,  8,  6,  2,  &c.) 

In  regard  to  the  blunder,  in  which  Montucla  copied 
earlier  writers,  respecting  the  time  when  Leonardo  of 
Pisa  flourished,  he  has  defended  himself  (2d  edit.  Additions) 
against  the  reprehension  of  Cossali,  upon  the  plea,  that 
he  was  not  bound  to  know  of  manuscripts  existing  in 
certain  libraries  of  Italy,  which  served  to  show  the  age  in 
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which  that  author  lived.  The  excuse  is  not  altogether 
valid:  for  Targioni  Tozzetti  had  announced  to  the 
public  the  discovery  of  the  manuscripts  in  question,  with 
the  date,  and  a  sufficient  intimation  of  the  contents,  several 
years  before  the  first  volumes  of  Montucla's  History  of 
Mathematics  appeared.* 

I  am  withheld  from  further  animadversion  on  the  negli- 
gence of  an  author  who  has  in  other  respects  deserved 
well  of  science,  by  the  consideration,  that  equal  want  of 
research,  and  in  the  very  same  instance,  has  been  mani- 
fested by  more  recent  writers,  and  among  our  own  coun- 
tiymen.  Even  so  lately  as  in  the  past  year  (1816)  a 
distinguished  mathematician,  writing  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
which  bears  the  national  appellation,*!*  has  relied  on  obso- 
lete authorities  and  antiquated  disquisitions  concerning  the 
introduction  of  the  denary  numerals  into  Europe,  and 
shown  total  unacquaintance  with  what  was  made  public 
sixty  yeai*s  ago  by  Targioni  Tozzetti,  and  amply 
discussed  by  Cossali  in  a  copious  work  on  the  pro- 
gress of  algebra  in  Italy,  and  in  an  earlier  one  on  the 
origin  of  arithmetic,  published  more  than  twenty  years 
since :  matter  fully  recognised  by  Montucla  in  his  second 
edition,  and  briefly  noticed  in  common  biographical  die- 
tionaries.J 

In  the  article  of  the  Encyclopsedia  to  which  reference 
has  been  just  made,  the  author  is  not  less  unfortunate  in  all 
that  he  says  concerning  the  Hindus  and  their  arithmetical 
knowledge.     He  describes  the  Lilavati  as      a  short  and 

*  Targioni  Tozzetti's  first  volume  bears  date  1751.  His  sixth, 
(the  last  of  his  first  edition)  1754.  Montucla*s  first  two  rolames 
were  published  in  1758. 

t  Encycl.  Brit.  Supp.  art.  Arithmetic. 

X  Diet.  Hist,  par  Chaudon  et  Dalandinb  :  art.  Leonard  de  Piie. 
7  Edit.  (1789).     Probably  in  earlier  editions  likewise. 
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meagre  performance  headed  with  a  silly  preamble  and 
colloquy  of  the  gods."  (Where  he  got  this  colloquy  is 
difficult  to  divine ;  the  Lildvati  contains  none.)  **  The 
examples/'  he  says,  "  are  generally  very  easy,  and  only 
written  on  the  margin  with  red  ink."  (Not  so  written  in 
any  one  among  the  many  copies  collated  or  inspected.) 
"  Of  fractions,"  he  adds,  "  whether  decimal  or  vulgar,  it 
treats  not  at  all."  (See  Ch.  2.  Sect.  3  and  Ch.  4.  Sect.  2. 
also  ^  138.) 

He  goes  on  to  say,  "  the  Hindus  pretend,  that  this 
arithmetical  treatise  was  composed  about  the  year  1185  of 
the  Christian  era.  See."  Every  thing  in  that  passage  is 
erroneous.  The  date  of  the  Lildvati  is  1150,  at  the  latest. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  age  of  a  manuscript  does  not,  as 
suggested,  affect  the  certainty  of  the  date  of,  the  original 
composition.  It  is  not  true,  as  alleged,  that  the  oriental 
transcriber  is  accustomed  to  incorporate  without  scruple 
such  additions  in  the  text  as  he  thinks  fit.  Nor  is  it 
practicable  for  him  to  do  so  with  a  text  aiTanged  in  metre, 
of  which  the  lines  are  numbered:  as  is  the  case  with 
Sanscrit  text  books  in  general.  Collation  demonstrates 
that  no  such  libeily  has  been  taken  with  the  particular  book 
in  question. 

The  same  writer  affirms,  that  "  the  Persians,  though  no 
longer  sovereigns  of  Hindustan,  yet  display  their  superiority 
over  the  feeble  Gentoos,  since  they  generally  fill  the  offices 
of  the  revenue,  and  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
expert  calculators  in  the  east."  This  is  literally  and  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  the  truth ;  as  every  one  knows,  who 
has  read  or  heard  any  thing  concerning  India. 

The  author  is  not  more  correct  when  he  asserts,  that 

it  appears  from  a  careful  inspection  of  the  manuscripts 
preserved  in  the  different  pubhc  libraries  in  Europe,  that 
the  Arabians  were  not  acquainted  with  the  denary  numerals 

VOL.  II.  2    K 
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before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  Christiaii 
era."  Leonardo  of  Pisa  had  learned  the  Indian  numerals 
from  Arabian  instruction  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  taught 
the  use  of  them  in  the  second  year  of  the  thirteenth :  and. 
the  Arabs  were  in  possession  of  the  Indian  mode  of 
computation  by  these  numerals  so  far  back  as  the  eighth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.* 

To  return  to  the  subject. 

After  Leonardo  of  Pisa,  and  before  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing,  and  pubUcation  of  the  first  printed 
treatise  on  the  science,  by  Paciolo,  algebra  was  diligently 
cultivated  by  the  Italian  mathematicians;  it  was  pubUcly 
taught  by  professors ;  treatises  were  written  on  it,  and 
recurrence  was  again  had  to  the  Arabian  source.  A  trans- 
lation of"  the  Rule  of  Algebra  '*  (La  Regola  dell'  Algebra) 
from  the  Arabic  into  the  language  of  Italy,  by  Guglielmo 
di  Lunis,  is  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ragionar 
mento  di  Algebra  by  Raffaelo  Caracci,  the  extant 
manuscript  of  which  is  considered  by  antiquarians  to  be  of 
the  fourteenth  century.f  A  translation  of  the  original 
treatise  of  Muhammed  ben  Musa,  the  Khuwarezmite, 
appears  to  have  been  current  in  Italy ;  and  was  seen  at  a 
later  period  by  both  Cardan  and  Bombelli.:|:  Paolo 
DELLA  Pergola,  Demetrio  Bragadini,  and  Anto- 
nio Cornaro,  are  named  by  Paciolo  as  successively 
filling  the  professor's  chair  at  Venice ;  the  latter  his  own 
fellow-disciple.  He  himself  taught  algebra  publicly  at 
Peroscia  at  two  different  periods.  In  the  preceding  age  a 
number  of  treatises  on  algorithm,  some  of  them  with  that 
title:   others  like  Leonardo's,  entitled  De  Abaco,  and 


•  See  note  N. 

t  CossALi,  Orig.  &c.  dell'  Algebra,  vol.  i.  p.  7* 

\  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  9.     Cardan,  Ars  Magna,  5. 
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probably  like  his  touching  on  algebra  as  well  as  arith- 
metic, were  circulated.  Paolo  di  Dagomari,  in  parti- 
cular,  a  mathematician  Uving  in  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  obtained  the  surname  of  DeW  Abaco  for 
his  skill  in  the  science  of  numbers,  and  is  besides  said  to 
have  been  conversant  with  equations  (whether  algebraic  or 
astronomical  may  indeed  be  questioned),  as  well  as  geo- 
metry.* 

With  the  art  of  printing  came  the  publication  of  Pa- 
ciOLO,  and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  inventions  in 
algebra  by  ItaUan  masters,  is  too  well-known  to  need  to 
be  repeated  in  this  place. 

M. 

Arithmetics  of  Diophantus. 

Five  copies  of  Diophantus,  viz.  three  in  the  Vatican 
(CossALi,  Orig,  deir  Alg.  i.  4.  ^  2.);  Xylander's,  sup- 
posed (Coss.  ib.  %  5.)  to  be  the  same  with  the  Palatine 
inspected  by  Saumaise,  though  spoken  of  as  distinct  by 
Bachet,  {Epist,  ad  lect.);  and  the  Parisian  used  by 
Bach  GT  himself  {ib.);  all  contain  the  same  text.  But  one 
of  the  Vatican  copies,  believed  to  be  that  which  Bombelli 
consulted,  distributes  a  like  portion  of  text  into  seven  instead 
of  six  books.  (Coss.  ib.  %  5.)  In  truth  the  division  of 
manuscript  books  is  very  uncertain :  and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  the  remains  of  Diophantus,  as  we 
possess  them,  may  be  less  incomplete  and  constitute  a 
larger  portion  of  the  thirteen  books  announced  by  him 
iDef.  11.),  than  is  commonly  reckoned.  His  treatise  on 
polygon  numbers,  which  is  surmised  to  be  one  (and  that 
the  last  of  the  thirteen,)  follows,  as  it  seems,  the  six  (or 


•  CossALi,  vol.  i.  p.  9. 
2  K  2 
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seven)  books  in  the  exemplars  of  the  work,  as  if  the  pre- 
ceding portion  were  complete.  It  is  itself  imperfect :  but 
the  manner  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  foregoing 
books:  and  the  solution  of  problems  by  equations  is  no 
longer  the  object,  but  rather  the  demonstration  of  proposi- 
tions. There  appears  no  ground,  beyond  bare  surmise,  to 
presume,  that  the  author,  in  the  rest  of  the  tracts  relative 
to  numbers,  which  fulfilled  his  promise  of  thirteen  books, 
resumed  the  algebraic  manner :  or  in  short,  that  the  alge- 
braic part  of  his  performance  is  at  all  mutilated  in  the 
copies  extant,  which  are  considered  to  be  all  transcripts  of 
a  single  imperfect  exemplar.     (Bag hex,  Ep,  ad  led.) 

It  is  indeed  alleged,  that  the  resolution  of  compound 
equations   (two   species  left  equal    to  one)   which    Dio- 
PHANTUs  promises  {Def.  11.)  to  show  subsequently,  bears 
reference  to  a  lost  part  of  his  work.     But  the  author,  after 
confining  himself  to  cases  of  simple  equations  (one  species 
equal  to  one  species)  in  the  first  three  books,  passes  occa- 
sionally to  compound  equations  (two  species  equal  to  one, 
and  even  two  equal  to  two  species)  in  the  three  following 
books.     See  iv.  Q.  33 ;  vi.  Q.  6  and  19 ;  and  Bachet  on 
Def  11,  and  i.  Q.  33.     In  various  instances  he  pursues  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  until  he  arrives  at  a  final  quadratic 
equation ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  a  simple  equation,  he  then 
merely  states  the  value  inferrible,  without  specifying  the 
steps  by  which  he  arrives  at  the  inference.     See  iv.  Q.  23 ; 
vi.  Q.  7,  9  and  11.     But,  in  other  places,  the  steps  are 
sufficiently  indicated :  particularly  iv.  Q.  33  and  45 ;  v.  Q. 
13 ;  vi.  Q.  24 :  and  his  method  of  resolving  the  equation 
is  the  same  with  the  second  of  Brahmegupta's  rules  for 
the  resolution  of  quadratics  (Brahm.  18.  ^  34).     The  first 
of  the  Hindu  author's  rules,  the  same  with  SrIdhara's 
quoted   by  BhAscara   (Fy.-gaii.  §  131.      Brahm.  18. 
§  32.),  differs  from  that  of  Nugnbz  (Nonius)  quoted  by 
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Bachet  (on  DioPH.  i.  33),  in  dispensing  with  the  pre- 
liminary step  of  reducing  the  square  term  to  a  single 
square :  a  preparation  which  the  Arabs  first  introduced,  as 
well  as  the  distinction  of  three  cases  of  quadratics :  for  it 
was  practised  neither  by  Diophantus,  nor  by  the  Hindu 
algebraists. 

Diophantus  has  not  been  more  explicit,  nor  methodical, 
on  simple,  than  on  compound,  equations.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  conclude,  that  he  returned  to  either  subject  in  a 
latter  part  of  his  work,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
instruction,  or  better  explaining  the  method  of  conducting 
the  resolution  of  those  equations.  Such  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  manner  of  his  arithmetics,  in  which  general  methods 
and  comprehensive  rules  are  wanting.  It  is  rather  to  be 
inferred,  as  Cossali  does,  from  tlie  compendious  way  in 
which  the  principles  of  Algebra  are  deUvered,  or  alluded 
to,  by  him,  that  the  determinate  analysis  was  previously  not 
unknown  to  the  Greeks,  wheresoever  they  got  it;  and 
that  Diophantus,  treating  of  it  cursorily  as  a  matter 
already  understood,  gives  all  his  attention  to  cases  of 
indeterminate  analysis,  in  which  perhaps  he  had  no  Greek 
precursor.  (Coss.  Orig,  delV  Alg.  i.  4.  §  10.)  He  cer- 
tainly intimates,  that  some  part  of  what  he  proposes  to 
teach  is  new  :  !o'ai  fxh  ouv  ioKBi  ts  'jr^ay/xa  dv^xf^crc^ov  s'Treiiii 
fin^u  yvi^ifjLov  In.  While  in  other  places  {Def.  10.)  he 
expects  the  student  to  be  previously  exercised  in  the  algo- 
rithm of  algebra.  The  seeming  contradiction  is  reconciled 
by  conceiving  the  principles  to  have  been  knovm ;  but  the 
application  of  them  to  a  certain  class  of  problems  concern- 
ing numbers  to  have  been  new. 

Concerning  the  probable  antiquity  of  the  Diophantine 
algebra,  all  that  can  be  confidently  afiirmed  is,  that  it  is 
not  of  later  date  than  the  fourth  century  of  Christ. 
Among  the  works  of  Hypatia,  who  was  murdered  A.D. 
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415^  as  they  are  enumerated  by  Su  id  as,  is  a  commentary 
on  a  work  of  a  Diophantus,  most  likely  tliis  author. 
An  epigram  in  the  Greek  antbologia  (Ub.  ii.  c.  22.)  is 
considered  with  probability  to  relate  to  him :  but  the  age 
of  its  author  Lucillius  is  uncertain.  Bachet  observeSi 
that,  SO  far  as  can  be  conjectured,  Lucillius  lived  about 
the  time  of  Nero.     This,  however,  is  mere  conjecture. 

DioPHANTus  is  posterior  to  Hypsicles,  whom  he  cites 
in  the  treatise  on  polygon  numbers.  (Prop.  8.)  This 
should  iumish  another  fixed  point.  But  the  date  of  Hyp- 
sicles is  not  well  determined.  He  is  reckoned  the  author, 
or  at  least  the  reviser,"*^  of  two  books  subjoined  to  Euclid's 
elements,  and  numbered  14th  and  15th.  In  the  introduc- 
tion, he  makes  mention  of  Apollonius,  one  of  whose 
writings,  which  touched  on  the  ratio  of  the  dodecaedroo 
and  icosacdron  inscribed  in  the  same  s[^ere,  was  con- 
sidered by  Basiltdes  of  Tyre,  and  by  the  fiettber  of  him 
(Hypsicles)  as  incorrect,  and  was  amended  by  them 
accordingly:  but  subsequently  he  (Hypsicles)  met  with 
another  work  of  Apollonius,  in  which  the  investigation 
of  the  problem  was  satisfactory,  and  the  demonstration  of 
the  proposition  correct.  Here  again  Bachet  observes, 
that,  so  far  as  can  be  conjectured,  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  speaks  of  Apollonius,  he  must  have  lived  not 
long  after  him.  Cossali  goes  a  little  further:  and  con- 
cludes on  the  same  grounds,  that  they  were  nearly  con- 
temporary. (Orig.  deir  Alg.  i.  4.  §  4.)  The  grounds 
seem  inadequate  to  support  any  such  conclusion :  and  all 
that  can  be  certainly  inferred  is^  that  Hypsicles  of 
Alexandria  was  posterior  to  Apollonius,  who  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes:  two  hundred  years 
before  Christ. 


•  TdrikhnU  hucamd  cited  by  Casiri,  BibL  Arab,  Hisp,,  vol.  i- 
p.  346.    The  Arabian  aathor  uses  the  word  aiieh  amended. 
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Several  persons  of  the  name  of  Diophantus  are  noticed 
by  Greek  authors ;  but  none  whose  place  of  abode,  pro- 
fession, or  avocations,  seem  to  indicate  any  correspondence 
with  those  of  the  mathematician  and  algebraist:  one,  a 
prsetor  of  Athens,  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Zenobius,  and  Sum  as;  another,  secretary  of  king 
Herod,  put  to  death  for  forgery,  as  noticed  by  Tzetzes; 
and  a  third,  the  instructor  of  Libanius  in  eloquence, 
named  by  Suidas  in  the  article  concerning  that  sophist 
and  rhetorician. 

The  Armenian  Abu'lfaraj  places  the  algebraist  Dio- 
phantus under  the  emperor  Julian.  But  it  may  be 
questioned,  whether  he  has  any  authority  for  that  date, 
besides  the  mention  by  Greek  authors  of  a  learned  person 
of  the  name,  the  instructor  of  Libanius,  who  was  con- 
temporary with  tliat  emperor. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  seems  preferable  to  abide 
by  the  date  iui*nished  in  a  professed  history,  even  an  Arabic 
one,  on  a  Grecian  matter ;  and  to  consider  Diophantus  as 
contemporary  with  the  emperor  Julian,  about  A.D.  365. 
That  date  is  consistent  with  the  circumstance  of  Hypatia 
writing  a  commentary  on  his  works ;  and  is  not  contradicted 
by  any  other  fact,  nor  by  the  affirmation  of  any  other 
writer  besides  Bombellt,  on  whose  authority  Cossali 
nevertheless  relies. 

BoMBELLi,  when  he  announced  to  the  public  the  exist- 
ence of  a  manuscript  of  Diophantus  in  the  Vatican, 
placed  thfe  author  under  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius, 
without  citing  any  grounds.  His  general  accuracy  is, 
however,  impeached  by  his  assertion,  that  the  Indian 
authors  are  frequently  cited  by  Diophantus.  No  such 
quotations  are  found  in  the  very  manuscript  of  that  author's 
work,  which  he  is  known  to  have  consulted,  and  which 
has  been  purposely  re-examined.    (Coss.  i.  4.  ^  4.)  Bom- 
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BELLi's  authority  was,  therefore,  very  properly  rejected  by 
Bachet,  and  should  have  been  so  by  Cossali. 

N. 
Progi^ess  and  proficiency  of  the  Arabians  in  Algebra. 

In  the  reign  of  the  second  Abbassidekhalif  Almans^r, 
and  in  the  166th  year  of  the  Hejira  (A.D.  773),  as  is 
related  in  the  preface  to  the  astronomical  tables  of  Ben- 
AL  Adami,  published  by  his  continuator  Al  Casem  in  308 
H.  (A.D.  920),  an  Indian  astronomer,  well  versed  in  the 
science  which  he  professed,  visited  the  court  of  the  khalif, 
bringing  with  him  tables  of  the  equations  of  planets  accord- 
ing to  the  mean  notions,  with  observations  relative  to  both 
solar  and  lunar  eclipses  and  the  ascension  of  the  signs ; 
taken,  as  he  affirmed,  from  tables  computed  by  an  Indian 
prince,  whose  name,  as  the  Arabian  author  writes  it,  was 
PhIghar.  The  khalif,  embracing  the  opportunity  thus 
happily  presented  to  him,  commanded  the  book  to  be 
translated  into  Arabic,  and  to  be  published  for  a  guide  to 
the  Arabians  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  stars.  The  task 
devolved  on  Muhammed  ben  iBRAHiM  AlfazaA;  whose 
version  is  known  to  astronomers  by  the  name  of  the 
greater  Sind-hind  or  Hind-sind,  for  the  term  occurs 
written  both  ways."*^  It  signifies,  according  to  the  same 
author  Ben  al  AdamI,  the  revolving  ages,  Al  dekr  al 
daher ;   which  Casiri  translates  perpetuum  €Btemumque.f 

No  Sansarit  term  of  similar  sound  occurs,  bearing  a 
signification  reconcilable  to  the  Arabic  interpretation.     If  a 


*  Casibi,  Bibi.  Arab.  Hisp.  citing  Bibl.  Arab.  Phil.  {TdriJIrhuH 
hucama)  vol.  i,  p.  438.  voce  Alphazdri. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  426.  voce  Katka.  Sind  and  Hind  likewise  signifr, 
in  the  Arabian  writers,  the  hither  and  remoter  India.  D'HsKntor, 
Bibl.  Orient,  p.  415. 
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conjecture  is  to  be  hazarded^  tbe  original  word  may  have 
been  Siddhanta.  Other  guesses  might  be  proposed, 
partly  combining  sound  with  interpretation,  and  taking  for 
a  termination  sindhu  ocean,  which  occurs  in  titles  now 
familiar  for  works  relative  to  the  regulation  of  time,  as 
Cala  sindhu,  Samaya  sindhu,  See.  or  adhering  exclusively 
to  sound,  as  Indu  sindhu,  or  Indu  siddhanta  ;  the  last  a 
title  of  the  same  import  with  S6ma  siddhanta  still  current. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  name,  the  system  of 
astronomy  which  was  made  known  to  the  Arabs,  and 
which  is  by  them  distmguished  by  the  appellation  in 
question,  appears  to  have  been  that  which  is  contained  in 
ihe  Brahma  siddhanta,  and  which  is  taught  in  Br  ah  me- 
gupta's  revision  of  it.  This  fact  is  deducible  from  the 
number  of  elapsed  days  between  the  beginning  of  planetary 
motions  and  the  commencement  of  the  present  age  of  the 
world,  according  to  the  Indian  reckoning,  as  it  is  quoted 
by  the  astrologer  of  Balkh,  Abu  Mashar,  and  which 
precisely  agrees  with  Brahmegupta.  The  astrologer 
does  not  indeed  specify  which  of  the  Indian  systems  he  is 
citing.  But  it  is  distinctly  affirmed  by  later  Arabian 
authorities,  that  only  one  of  the  three  Indian  doctrines  of 
astronomy  was  understood  by  the  Arabs ;  and  that  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  other  two  beyond  their  names.* 
Besides,  ARYABHAffA  and  ih^  Area  siddhanta,  the  two 
in  question,  would  have  furnished  very  different  numbers. 

The  passage  of  Abu  Mashar,  to  which  reference  has 
been  now  made,  is  remarkable,  and  even  important ;  and, 
as  it  has  been  singularly  misunderstood  and  grossly  mis- 
quoted byBAiLLY,  in  his  Astronomic  Ancienne  (p.  302), 
it  may  be  necessary  to  cite  it  at  full  length  in  this  place. 


•  Tdrikhu'l  hiicaina,  cited  by  Casiri,  Bill.  Arab,  Hisp,^  vol.  i. 
p.  426.  voce  Katka. 
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It  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  tract  (and  not,  as  Bailly 
quotes,  the  beginning  of  the  fifth),  in  Abu  Mashar's 
work  on  the  conjunctions  of  planets.  The  author  there 
observes,  that  *  the  Indians  reckoned  the  beginning  [of 
the  world]  on  Sunday,  at  sunrise  (or,  to  quote  from  the 
Latin  version,  £t  eestimaverunt  Indi  quod  principium  fiiit 
die  dorainica  sole  ascendente);  and  between  that  day  and 
the  day  of  the  deluge  (et  est  inter  eos,  s.  inter  ilium 
diem  et  diem  diluvii)  720634442715  days  equivalent  \o 
1900340938  *  Persian  years  and  344  days.  The  deluge 
happened  on  Friday  (et  fuit  diluvium  die  Veneris)  27th 
day  of  Rabe  1st,  which  is  29  from  Cibat  and  14  from 
Adristinick.  Between  the  deluge  and  the  first  day  of 
the  year  in  which  the  Hejira  occurred  (fuerunt  ergo  inter 
diluvium  et  primum  diem  anni  in  quo  fuit  Alhegira)  3837 
years  and  268  days  ;  which  will  be,  according  to  the  years 
of  the  Persians,  3725  years  and  348  days.  And  between 
the  deluge  and  the  day  of  Jesdagir  (Yezdajerd)  king  of 
the  Persians,  from  the  beginning  of  whose  reign  the  Per- 
sians took  their  era, ....  3735  years,  10  months,  and  22 
days.'  The  author  proceeds  with  the  comparison  of  the 
eras  of  the  Persians  and  Arabians,  and  those  of  Alex- 
ander and  Philip;  and  then  concludes  the  treatise: 
completi  sunt  quatuor  tractatus,  Deo  adjuvante* 

Bailly's  reference  to  this  passage  is  in  the  following 
words.  '  Album  as  ARf  rapporte  que  selon  les  Indiens,  il 
s'est  ecoule  720634442715  jours  entre  le  deluge  etTepoque 
de  rhegire.  II  en  conclut,  on  ne  sait  trop  comment,  qu'il 
s'est  Ecoule  3725  ans  dans  cet  intervalle :  ce  qui  placeroit 


*  There  is  something  wanting  in  the  number  of  yean :  which  is 
deficient  at  the  third  place.  Both  editions  of  the  translation  (Aag«- 
barg  1489,  Venice  1515)  give  the  same  words. 

t  De  Magn.  Conj.  Traite  v,  au  commencement. 
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le  deluge  3103  ans  avant  J.  C.  precisement  k  Tepoque 
chronologique  et  astronomique  des  Indiens.  Mais  Albu- 
MASAR  ne  dit  point  comment  il  est  parvenu  a  egaler  ces 
deux  nombves  de  3725  ans  et  de  720634442715  jours/ 
Ast.  anc.  eel.  liv.  i.  §  xvii. 

Now  on  this  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Bailly  makes 
the  ante^liluvian  period  between  the  Sunday  on  which  the 
world  began  and  the  Friday  on  which  the  deluge  took 
place,  comprising  720634442715  days,  to  be  the  same 
with  the  post-diluvian  period,  from  the  deluge  to  the  Hejira ; 
and  that  he  quotes  the  author,  as  unaccountably  rendering 
that  number  equivalent  to  3725  years,  though  the  text 
expressly  states  more  than  1900000000  years.  The  blun- 
der is  the  more  inexcusable,  as  Bailly  himself  remark- 
ed the  inconsistency,  and  should  therefore  have  re-examined 
the  text  which  he  cited,  to  verify  his  quotation. 

Major  WiLFORD,*  relying  on  the  correctness  of  Bail- 
ly's  quotation,  concluded  that  the  enor  originated  with 
either  the  transcriber  or  translator.  But  in  fact  the  mistake 
rested  solely  with  the  citer :  as  he  would  have  found  if  his 
attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  more  correct  quotation  in 
Anquetil  du  Perron's  letter  prefixed  to  his  Rech, 
Hist,  et  Geog.  sur  Vlnde,  inserted  in  Bernoulli's  2d 
vol.  of  Desc.  de  Vlnde  (p.  xx).  But,  though  Anquetil  is 
more  accurate  than  Bailly  in  quotation,  he  is  not  more 
successful  in  his  inferences,  guesses,  and  surmises.  For 
he  strangely  concludes  from  a  passage  which  distinctly 
proves  the  use  of  the  great  cycle  of  the  calpa  by  the  Indian 
astronomers  to  whom  Abu  Mashar  refers,  that  they  were 
on  the  contrary  unacquainted  in  those  days  with  a  less 
cycle,  which  is  comprehended  in  it.  So  little  did  he  un- 
derstand the  Indian  periods,  that  he  infers  from  a  specified 


•  As.  Rc8.,  vol.  X.  p.  117. 
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number  of  elapsed  days  and  correspondent  years,  reckoned 
from  the  beginning  of  the  great  cycle  which  dates  from  the 
supposed  moment  of  the  commencement  of  the  world,  that 
they  knew  nothing  of  a  subordinate  period,  which  is  one 
of  the  elements  of  that  cycle.  Nor  is  he  nearer  the  truth, 
but  errs  as  much  the  other  way,  in  his  conjecture,  that 
the  number  of  solar  years  stated  by  Abu  Mashar  relates 
to  the  duration  of  a  life  of  Br  ah  mA,  comprising  a  hundred 
of  that  deity's  years. 

In  short,  Anquetil's  conclusions  are  as  erroneous  as 
Bailly's  premises.  The  discernment  of  Mr.  Davis,  to 
whom  the  passage  was  indicated  by  Major  Wilford, 
anticipated  the  correction  of  this  blunder  of  Bailly,  by 
restoring  the  text  with  a  conjectural  emendation  worthy  of 
his  sagacity.* 

The  name  of  the  Indian  author  from  whom  Abu  Mashar 
derived  the  particulars  which  he  has  iumished,  is  written  by 
Bailly,  Kankaraf;  taken,  as  he  says,  from  an  ancient 
Arabic  writer,  whose  work  is  subjoined  to  that  of  Messala, 
published  at  Nuremberg  by  Joachim  Heller  in  1648.t 
The  latin  translation  of  Messahala  (MA-shAa-Allah) 
was  edited  by  Joachim  Heller  at  Nurembei-g  in  1549 ; 
but  it  is  not  followed,  in  the  only  copy  accessible  to  me, 
by  the  work  of  any  other  Arabic  author ;  and  the  quotation 
consequently  has  not  been  verified.  D'Herbelot  writes 
the  same  variously;  Kankah  or  Cancah,  Kenker  or 
KankaTy  and  Kengheh  or  Kanghah ;%  to  which  Reiske 
and  Schultens,  from  further  research,  add  another  varia- 


•  As.  Res.,  vol.  ix.  p.  242.    Appendix  to  an  Essay  of  Major  Wil- 
ford. 

t  Astr.  Anc.  p.  303. 

X  BihL  Or.  Art.  Cancah  al  Hendi,  and  Kenker  al  Hendi.    Also 
Kctab  Menazel  al  Camar  and  Kctab  al  Keranat. 
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tion,  Kengch;^  which  is  not  of  Arabic  but  Persian  ortho- 
graphy. Casiri,  by  a  difference  of  the  diacritical  point, 
reads  from  the  Tarikhu^l  hucamuy  and  transcribes,  Katka,^;' 
That  the  same  individual  is  all  along  meant,  clearly 
appears  from  the  correspondence  of  the  works  ascribed  to 
him :  especially  his  treatise  on  the  greater  and  less  con- 
junctions of  the  planets,  which  was  imitated  by  Abu 
Mashar. 

Amidst  so  much  diversity  in  the  orthography  of  the 
word  it  is  difficult  to  retrieve  the  original  name,  without  too 
much  indulgence  in  conjecture.  Canca,  which  comes 
nearest  to  the  Arabic  corruption,  is  in  Sanscrit  a  proper 
name  among  other  significations ;  but  it  does  not  occur  as 
the  appellation  of  any  noted  astrologer  among  the  Hindus. 
Garga  does;  and,  as  the  Arabs  have  not  the  soft  guttural 
consonant,  they  must  widely  corrupt  that  sound  ;  yet  Can- 
ghar  and  Cancah  seem  too  remote  from  it  to  allow  it  to  be 
proposed  as  a  conjectural  restoration  of  the  Indian  name. 

To  return  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  this  note. 
The  work  of  Alfazari,  taken  from  the  Hindu  astronomy, 
continued  to  be  in  general  use  among  the  Muhammedans, 
until  the  time  of  Almam6n  ;  for  whom  it  was  epitomized 
by  MuHAMMED  ben  Musa  al  Khuwdrezmi;  and  his 
abridgment  was  thenceforward  known  by  the  title  of  the 
less  Sind-hind.  It  appears  to  have  been  executed  for  the 
satisfaction  of  AlmAm^jn  before  this  prince's  accession  to 
the  khelafet,  which  took  place  early  in  the  third  century  of 
the  Hejira  and  ninth  of  Christ.  The  same  author  compiled 
similar  astronomical  tables  of  his  own ;  wherein  he  pro- 
fessed to  amend  the   Indian  tables  which  furnished  the 


•  Bibl.  Or,  {\ni'l%  vol.  iv.  p.  725.     Should  be  Kcwjeh:  a  like 
error  occurs  p.  7^7)  where  sharch  10  put  for  shareh. 

t  BilL  Arab.  Hisp,^  vol.  i.  p.  426. 
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mean  motions ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  taken^  for  that  pur- 
pose, equations  from  the  Persian  astronomy^  some  other 
matters  from  Ptolemy,  and  to  have  added  something  of 
his  own  on  certain  points.  His  work  is  repeated  to  have 
been  well  received  by  both  Hindus  and  Muhammedans  : 
and  the  greater  tables,  of  which  the  compilation  was 
commenced  in  the  foUoviring  age,  by  Ben  al  adamI  and 
completed  byALCASEM,  were  raised  upon  the  like  foun- 
dation of  Indian  astronomy  :  and  were  long  in  general  use 
among  the  Arabs,  and  by  them  deemed  excellent.  Another 
and  earlier  set  of  astronomical  tables,  foimded  aa  the  Indian 
system  called  Sind-hind,  was  compiled  by  Has  ash,  an 
astronomer  of  Baghdad ;  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  the 
khalif  AlmAm^n.*  Several  others,  similarly  founded  on 
the  mean  motions,  furnished  by  the  same  Indian  system, 
were  published  in  the  third  century  oi  Hejira,  or  earlier: 
particularly  those  of  Fazl  ben  HAtim  Ndrizi  ;  and  Al 
Hasan  ben  MisBAH.f 

It  was  no  doubt  at  the  same  period,  while  the  Arabs 
were  gaining  a  knowledge  of  one  of  the  Indian  systems 
of  astronomy,  that  they  became  apprized  of  the  exist- 
ence of  two  others.  No  intimation  at  least  occurs  of 
any  different  specific  time  or  more  probable  period,  when 
the  information  was  likely  to  be  obtained  by  them,  than 
that  in  which  they  were  busy  with  the  Indian  astronomy, 
according  to  one  of  the  three  systems  that  prevailed  among 
the  Hindus ;  as  the  author  of  the  Tarikhtt*l  hucamOf  quoted 
by  Casiri,  affirms.  The  writer,  whose  compilation  is  of 
the  twelfth  century,  J  observes,  that  *  owing  to  the  distance 

•  Tarikhu'l  hucmndf  Casiri,  vol.  i.  pp.  426  and  428.  Abulfaraj, 
ed.  PocooKB,  161. 

t  Casiri,  vol.  i.  pp.  413  and  421. 

t  He  flourished  in  595  H.  (A.  D.  1198),  aa  appears  from  pasaafi^ef 
of  his  work.  M.  S.  MDCCLXXIII.  Lib.  Esc.  p.  74  and  316 
Casiri,  vol.  ii.  p.  332. 
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of  countries  and  impediments  to  intercourse,  scarcely  any 
of  the  writings  of  the  Hindus  had  reached  the  Arabians. 
There  are  reckoned/  he  adds,  *  three  celebrated  systems 
(jnazhab)  of  astronomy  among  them ;  namely  Siiid  and 
hind;  Arjabahar,  and  Archand:*  one  only  of  which  has 
been  brought  to  us,  namely,  the  Sind-hind:  which  most  of 
the  learned  Muhammedans  have  followed.'  After  naming 
the  authors  of  astronomical  tables  founded  on  that  basis, 
and  assigning  the  inteipretation  of  the  Indian  title,  and 
quoting  the  authority  of  Ben  al  AdamI,  the  compiler  of 
the  latest  of  those  tables  mentioned  by  him,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  that '  of  the  Indian  sciences  no  other  communications 
have  been  received  by  us  (Arabs),  but  a  treatise  on  music, 
of  which  the  title  in  Hindi  is  Biyaphar^  and  the  signi- 
fication of  that  title  "  fruit  of  knowledge ;"+  the  work 
entitled  Calilah  and  Damanahj  upon  ethics ;  and  a  book 
of  numerical  computation,  which  Abu  JAfar  Muhammed 
BEN  Musa  al  Khuwarezmi  amplified  (basat),  and  which 
is  a  most  expeditious  and  concise  method,  and  testifies  the 
ingenuity  and  acuteness  of  the  Hindus/ 

The  book,  here  noticed  as  a  treatise  on  ethics,  is  the 
well  known  collection  of  fables  of  Pilpai  or  Bidpai  (Sans. 
Vaidyapriya) ;  and  was  translated  from  the  Pehlevl  version 
into  Arabic,  by  command  of  the  same  Abbaside  khalif 
Alm  A NstjR^j:  who  caused  an  Indian  astronomical  treatise 
to  be  translated  into  the  Arabian  tongue.  The  Arabs, 
however,  had  other  communications  of  portions  of  Indian 
science,  which  the  author  of  the  Tarikhu'l  hucama  has  in 
this  place  overlooked  ;  especially  upon  medicine,  on  which 


*  CAsiRiyVol.i.  pp.426  and428.  The  Car^^/uVruniin  specifies  three 
astroDomical  systems  of  the  Hindus  under  the  same  names. 

t  Sans.  Fidyap^halOt  fruit  of  science. 

I  Introd.  Rem.  to  the  Hitopadiia,  [page  167  of  the  present  volume.] 
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many  treatises,  general  and  particular,  were  translated  from 
the  Indian  tongue.  For  instance,  a  tract  upon  poisons  by 
Shan  AC,  (Sansc.  Characa?)  of  which  an  Arabic  version 
was  made  for  the  khalif  AlmAmOn,  by  his  preceptor 
Abbas  ben  Said  Johan,  Also  a  treatise  on  medicine  and 
on  materia  medica  in  particular,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Shashurd  (Sansc.  Susruta)  :  and  numerous  others.* 

The  Khuwarezmite  Muhammed  ben  Musa,  who  is 
named  as  having  made  known  to  the  Arabians  the  Indian 
method  of  computation,  is  the  same  who  is  recognized  by 
Arabian  authors  with  almost  a  common  consent  (Zaca- 
ria  of  Cashiny  &c.)  as  the  first  who  wTote  upon  algebra. 
His  competitor  for  the  honour  of  priority  is  Abu  KAmil 
ShujAa  ben  Aslam,  sumamed  the  Egyptian  arithme- 
tician, {Hasib  al  Misrt) ;  whose  treatise  on  algebra  was 
commented  by  Ali  ben  Ahmed  al  Amrani  o( Muiella^ 
and  who  is  said  by  D'Herbelot  to  have  been  the  first 
among  learned  Muslemans,  that  wrote  upon  this  branch 
of  mathematics.^:  The  commentator  is  a  writer  of  the 
tenth  century ;  the  date  of  his  decease  being  recorded  as 
of  344  H.^  (A.D.  966).  The  age  in  which  his  author 
flourished,  or  the  date  of  his  text,  is  not  furnished  by  any 
authority  which  has  been  consulted ;  and  unless  some  evi- 
dence be  found,  showing  that  he  was  anterior  to  the 
Khuwarezmiy  we  may  abide  by  the  historical  authority  of 
Z  AC  ARIA  of  Casbin;  and  consider  the  Khutoarezmi  as  the 


*  D^Herbrlot,  Bibi,  Orient.  Ketab  al  samoun,  Ketab  Sendba- 
Bcbat,  Ketab  al  sokkar,  Ketab  Schaschourd  al  Hendi,  Ketab  Rai  al 
Hendi,  Ketab  Noufscbal  al  Hendi,  Ketab  al  akakir,  &e. 

t  Tdtikhu'l  hucamdy  Casiri,  vol.  i.  p.  410. 

X  Bibl.  Orient.  482.  Also  226  and  494.  No  grounds  are  specified 
£bn  Khalcan  and  HajI  Khalfah,  wbom  he  very  commonly 
follows,  have  been  searched  in  vain  for  authority  on  this  point. 

§  Tar,  Casiri,  vol.  i.  p.  410. 
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earliest  writer  on  algebra  in  Arabic.  Next  was  the  cele- 
brated Alchindus  (Abu  Yusef  AlkendI),  contemporary 
with  the  astrologer  Abu  Mashar,  in  the  third  centuiy  of 
the  Hejira  and  ninth  of  the  Christian  era,*  an  iUustrious 
philosopher,  versed  in  the  sciences  of  Greece,  of  India,  and 
of  Persia,  and  author  of  several  treatises  upon  numbers.  In 
the  prodigious  multitude  of  his  writings,  upon  every  branch 
of  science,  one  is  specified  as  a  tract  on  Indian  computation 
(Hisabu'l  hindi):  others  occur  with  titles  which  are  under- 
stood by  Casiri  to  relate  to  algebra,  and  to  the  '  finding 
of  hidden  numbers  ;'  but  which  seem  rather  to  appertain  to 
other  topics.+  It  is,  however,  presumable,  that  one  of  the 
works  composed  by  him  did  treat  of  algebra  as  a  branch 
of  the  science  of  computation.  His  pupil,  Ahmed  ben 
MuHAMMED  of  SarJchus  in  Persia  (who  flourished  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  of  the  Hejira,  for  he  died  in 
286  H.),  was  author  of  a  complete  treatise  of  computation 
embracing  algebra  with  arithmetic.  About  the  same  time 
a  treatise  of  algebra  was  composed  by  Abu  Hanifah 
Dainawari,  who  lived  till  290  H.  (A.  D.  903.) 

At  a  later  period  Abu'lwafa  Huzjani,  a  distinguished 
mathematician,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century  of  the 
HejirOf  between  the  years  348,  when  he  commenced  his 
studies,  and  388,  the  date  of  his  demise,  composed  nume- 
rous tracts  on  computation,  among  which  are  specified 
several  commentaries  on  algebra  :  one  of  them  on  the  trea- 
tise of  the  Khuwarezmite  upon  that  subject :  another  on  a 
less  noticed  treatise  by  Abu  Yahya,  whose  lectures  he 
had  attended  :  an  interpretation  (whether  commentary  or 
paraphrase  may  perhaps  be  doubted)  of  the  work  of  Dio- 
phantus:    demonstrations  of  the  propositions  contained 


•Abulfaraj;  Pococke,  p.  179. 
t  TdrVchu I  hucnmd  ;  Casiri,  vol.  i.  pp.  353 — 360. 
VOL.  II.  2  l 
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in  that  work :  a  treatise  on  numerical  computation  in 
general :  and  several  tracts  on  particular  branches  of  this 
subject.* 

A  question  has  been  raised,  as  just  now  hinted,  whether 
this  writer's  interpretation  of  Diophantus  is  to  be  deemed 
a  translation  or  a  commentary.  The  term  which  is  here 
employed  in  the  Tarikhu'l  hucama  (jLafAr^  paraphrase,)  and 
that  which  Abulfaraj  uses  upon  the  same  occasion  {jasr^ 
interpreted,)  are  ambiguous.  Applied  to  the  relation  be- 
tween works  in  the  same  language,  the  term,  no  doubt, 
implies  a  gloss  or  comment ;  and  is  so  understood  in  the 
very  same  passage  where  an  intepretation  of  the  Khuwa- 
rezmite's  treatise,  and  another  of  Abu  Yahya's,  were 
spoken  of.  But,  where  a  difference  of  language  subsists, 
it  seems  rather  to  intend  a  version,  or  at  least  a  paraphrase, 
than  mere  scholia ;  and  is  employed  by  the  same  author 
in  a  passage  before  cited  ,t  where  he  gives  the  Arabic  sig- 
nification of  a  Hindi  term.  That  BuzjanVs  performance 
is  to  be  deemed  a  translation,  appears  to  be  fairly  inferrible 
from  the  separate  mention  of  the  demonstration  of  the  pro- 
positions in  Diophantus,  as  a  distinct  work:  for  the 
latter  seems  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  commentary ;  and  the 
other,  consequently,  is  the  more  likely  to  have  been  a  version, 
whether  literal  or  partaking  of  paraphrase.  Besides,  there 
is  no  mention,  by  an  Arabian  writer,  of  an  earlier  Arabic 
translation  of  Diophantus;  and  the  Buzjani  was  not 
likely  to  be  the  commentator  in  Arabic  of  an  untranslated 
book.  D'Herbelot  then  may  be  deemed  correct  in 
naming  him  as  the  translator  of  the  arithmetics  of  Dio- 
phantus ;  and Cossali,  examininga  like  question, arrives 
at  nearly  the  same  conclusion ;  namely,  that  the  Buzjani 


•  Tdrikhu'l  hucamd;  Casiri,  vol.  i.  p.  433. 
t  /Wrf.  vol.  i.  p.  426.  Art.  Katya. 
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was  the  traoslator,  and  the  earliest,  as  well  as  the  expositor^ 
of  DioPHANTUs. — iOrig.  delT  Alg.,  vol.i.  p.  173.)  The 
version  was  probably  made  soon  after  the  date  which 
Abulfaraj  assigns  to  it,  348  H.  (A.D.  969),  which  more 
properly  is  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  translator's 
mathematical  studies. 

From  all  these  facts,  joined  with  other  circumstances  to 
be  noticed  in  progress  of  this  note,  it  is  inferred,  1st,  That 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Arabs  with  the  Hindu  astronomy  is 
traced  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  the  Hejira,  in 
the  reign  of  Almansur,  upon  authority  of  Arabian  histo- 
rians citing  that  of  the  preface  of  ancient  astronomical 
tables ;  while  their  knowledge  of  the  Greek  astronomy 
does  not  appear  to  have  commenced  until  the  subsequent 
reign  of  HAr^n  AlbashId,  when  a  translation  of  the 
Almagest  is  said  to  have  been  executed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Barmacide  Yahya  ben  KhJLled,  by  Abu  Hian 
and  S  ALA  MA,  employed  for  the  purpose.*  2dly,That  they 
were  become  conversant  in  the  Indian  method  of  numerical 
computation  within  the  second  century;  that  is,  before 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  AlmamCn,  whose  accession 
to  the  Khelafet  took  place  in  205  H.  3dly,  That  the  first 
treatise  on  algebra  in  Arabic  was  published  in  his  reign; 
but  their  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  Diophantus  is 
not  traced  by  any  historical  facts  collected  from  their  writ- 
ings to  a  period  anterior  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centuiy 
of  the  Hejiruy  when  Abu'lwafA  Buzjani  flourished. 
4thly,  That  Muhammed  ben  Musa  Khuwarezmi,  the 
same  Arabic  author  who,  in  the  time  of  AlmJLm6n,  and 
before  his  accession,  abridged  an  earUer  astronomical  work 
taken  fi*om  the  Hindus,  and  who  published  a  treatise  on 
the  Indian  method  of  numerical  computation,  is  the  first 


*Casiri,  vol.  i.  p.  349. 
2l2 
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also  who  furnished  the  Arabs  with  a  knowledge  of  algebra, 
upon  which  he  expressly  wrote,  and  in  that  khaUf 's  reign, 
as  will  be  more  particularly  shown  as  we  proceed. 

A  treatise  of  algebra  bearing  his  name,  it  may  be  here 
remarked,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Italian  algebraists, 
translated  into  the  ItaUan  language,  not  very  long  after 
the  introduction  of  the  science  into  that  country  by  Leo- 
nardo of  Pisa.  It  appears  to  have  been  seen  at  a  later 
period  both  by  Cardan  and  by  Bombelli.  No  manu- 
script of  that  version  is,  however,  now  extant ;  or  at  least 
known  to  be  so. 

Fortunately,  a  copy  of  the  Arabic  original  is  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian  collection.  It  is  the  manuscript  marked 
CMXVIII.  Hunt.  214  folio,  and  bearing  the  date  of  the 
transcription  743  H.  (A.D.  1342).  The  rules  of  the  library, 
though  access  be  readily  allowed,  preclude  the  study  of 
any  book  which  it  contains,  by  a  person  not  enured  to  the 
temperature  of  apartments  unvisited  by  artificial  warmth. 
This  impediment  to  the  examination  of  the  manuscript  in 
question  has  been  remedied  by  the  assistance  of  the  under 
librarian,  Mr.  Alexander  Nicoll,  who  has  furnished 
ample  extracts  purposely  transcribed  by  him  from  the 
manuscript.  This  has  made  it  practicable  to  ascertain  the 
contents  of  the  book,  and  to  identify  the  work  as  that  in 
which  the  Khuwarezmi  taught  the  principles  of  algebra; 
and  consequently  to  compare  the  state  of  the  science,  as  it 
was  by  him  taught,  with  its  utmost  progress  in  the  hands 
of  the  Muhammedans,  as  exhibited  in  an  elementary  work 
of  not  very  ancient  date,  which  is  to  this  time  studied 
among  Asiatic  M uslemans. 

I  allude  to  the  KhulasetuH  hisab  of  Behau'ldIn,  an 
author  who  lived  between  the  years  953  and  1031  H.  The 
Arabic  text,  with  a  Persian  commentary,  has  been  printed 
in  Calcutta;  and  a  summary  of  its  contents  had  been  pre- 
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viously  given  by  Mr.  Strachey  in  his  "  Early  History  of 
Algebra,"  in  which,  as  in  his  other  exertions  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  Hindu  and  Arabian  algebra,  his  zeal  surmounted 
great  difficulties,  while  his  labours  have  thrown  much  light 
upon  the  subject.* 

The  tide  page  of  the  manuscript  above  described,  as 
well  as  a  marginal  note  on  it,  and  the  author's  preface,  all 
concur  in  declaring  it  the  work  of  Muhammed  ben 
MusA  Khuwarezmi:  and  the  mention  of  the  khalif  Alma- 
m6n  in  that  preface,  establishes  the  identity  of  the  author, 
whose  various  works,  as  is  learned  from  Arabian  historians, 
were  composed  by  command,  or  with  encouragement,  of 
that  khalif,  partly  before  his  accession,  and  partly  during 
his  reign. 

The  preface,  a  transcript  of  which  was  supphed  by  the 
care  of  Mr.  Nicoll,  has  been  examined  at  my  request  by 
Colonel  John  Baillie.  After  perusing  it  with  him,  I 
am  enabled  to  affirm,  that  it  intimates  ^^  encouragement 
from  the  Imam  AlmAmun,  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  to 
compile  a  compendious  treatise  of  calculation  by  algebra ;" 
terms  which  amount  not  only  to  a  disclaimer  of  any  pre- 
tentions to  the  invention  of  the  algebraic  art,  but  which 
would,  to  my  apprehension,  as  to  that  of  the  distinguished 
Arabic  scholar  consulted,  strongly  convey  the  idea  of  the 
pre-existence  of  ampler  treatises  upon  algebra  in  the  same 
language  (Arabic),  did  not  the  marginal  note  above  cited 
distinctly  assert  this  to  be  "  the  first  treatise  composed 
upon  algebra  among  the  faithful;"  an  assertion  corrobo- 
rated by  the  similar  affirmation  of  Zacaria  of  Cashing 
and  other  writers  of  Arabian  history.  Adverting,  however, 
to  that  express  affirmation,  the  author  must  be  here  under- 

•  See  Bija  Ganita^  or  Algebra  of  the  Hindus;  London,  1813. 
Mutton's  Math.  Diet.  Ed.  1815,  Art.  Algebra:  and  As.  Res., 
Tol.  xii.  p.  159. 
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stood  as  declaring  that  he  compiled  {alaf  is  the  verb  used 
by  him)  the  treatise  upon  algebra  from  books  in  some  other 
language :  doubtless,  then,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  as  it  has 
been  already  shown  that  he  was  conversant  with  Hindu 
astronomy,  and  Hindu  computation  and  account. 

It  may  be  right  to  notice,  that  the  title  of  the  manuscript 
denominates  the  author,  Abu  Abdullah  Muhammed 
BEN  MusA  al  Khuwarezmiy  differing  in  the  first  part  of 
the  name  fi*om  the  designation  which  occiurs  in  one  passage 
of  the  Tarikhu^l  hucama,  quoted  by  Casiri,  where  the 
Khutoarezmi  Muhammed  ben  Musa  is  called  Abu 
J  A  far.*  But  that  is  not  a  sufficient  groimd  for  questioning 
the  sameness  of  persons  and  genuineness  of  the  work,  as 
the  Khuwarezmi  is  not  usually  designated  by  either  of 
those  additions,  or  by  any  other  of  that  nature  taken  from 
the  name  of  offspring :  and  error  may  be  pi^esumed,  most 
probably  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptian  author  of  the  TMr 
khu'l  hucama,  since  the  addition  which  he  introduces,  that 
of  Abu  Jafah,  belcmgs  to  Muhammed  ben  Musa  ben 
Shaker,  a  very  different  person;  as  appears  from  another 
passage  of  the  same  Egyptian's  compilation.f 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  KhuwarezmVs  direc- 
tions for  the  solution  of  equations,  simple  and  compound, 
a  topic  which  he  enters  upon  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
commencement  of  the  volume,  having  first  treated  of  unity 
and  number  in  general. 

'  I  fotmd  that  the  numbers,  of  which  there  is  need  in 
computation  by  restoration  and  comparison,;}:  are  of  three 
kinds;  namely,  roots,  and  squares,  and  simple  number 
relative  to  neither  root  nor  square.  A  root  is  the  whole  of 
thing  multiplied  by  [root]  itself,  consisting  of  unity,  or 

*  Casiri,  vol.  i.  p.  428.  t  Casiri,  vol.  i.  p.  41& 

I  Hisdbuljebr  wa  al  mukdbalah. 
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numbers  asceuding^  or  fractions  descending.  A  square  is 
the  whole  amount  of  root  multiplied  into  itself;  and  simple 
number  is  the  whole  that  is  denominated  by  the  number, 
without  reference  to  root  or  square. 

'  Of  these  three  kinds,  which  are  equal,  some  to  some, 
the  cases  are  these :  for  instance,  you  say  '*  squares  are 
equal  to  roots ;"  and  **  squai'es  are  equal  to  numbers ;"  and 
"  roots  are  equal  to  numbers." 

'  As  to  the  case  in  which  squares  are  equal  to  roots ;  for 
example,  ''  a  square  is  equal  to  five  roots  of  the  same :" 
the  root  of  the  square  is  five;  and  the  square  is  twenty-five: 
and  that  is  equivalent  to  five  times  its  root. 

'  So  you  say  "  a  third  of  the  square  is  equal  to  four 
roots:"  the  whole  square  then  is  equal  to  twelve  roots; 
and  that  is  a  hundred  and  forty-four ;  its  root  is  twelve. 

'  Another  example :  you  say  **  five  squares  are  equal  to 
ten  roots."  Then  one  square  is  equal  to  two  roots :  and 
the  root  of  the  square  is  two ;  and  the  square  is  four. 

*  In  like  manner,  whether  the  squares  be  many  or  few, 
they  are  reduced  to  a  single  square :  and  as  much  is  done 
to  the  equivalent  in  roots ;  reducing  it  to  the  like  of  that  to 
which  the  square  has  been  brought. 

^  Case  in  which  squares  are  equal  to  numbers :  for  in- 
stance, you  say,  "  the  square  is  equal  to  nine."  Then  that 
is  the  square,  and  the  root  is  three.  And  you  say,  *'  five 
squares  are  equal  to  eighty :"  then  one  square  is  a  fifth  of 
eighty ;  and  that  is  sixteen.  And,  if  you  say,  '^  the  half 
of  the  square  is  equal  to  eighteen:"  then  the  square  is 
equal  to  thirty-six ;  and  its  root  is  six. 

'  In  like  manner,  with  all  squares  affirmative  and  nega- 
tive, you  reduce  them  to  a  single  square.  If  there  be 
less  than  a  single  square,  you  add  thereto,  until  the  square 
be  quite  complete.  Do  as  much  with  the  equivalent  in 
numbers. 
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*  Case  m  which  roots  are  equal  to  number  :  for  instance, 
you  say  "  the  root  equals  three  in  number.'*  Then  the 
root  is  three  ;  and  the  square,  which  is  raised  therefrom,  is 
nine.  And,  if  you  say  "  four  roots  are  equal  to  twenty;" 
then  a  single  root  is  equal  to  five  ;  and  the  square,  that  is 
raised  therefrom,  is  twenty-five.  And,  if  you  say  "  the  half 
of  the  root  is  equal  to  ten : "  then  the  [whole]  root  is  equal 
to  twenty ;  and  the  square,  which  is  mised  therefrom,  is 
four  hundred. 

I  found  that,  witli  these  three  kinds,  namely,  roots, 
squares,  and  number  compound,  there  will  be  three  com- 
pound sorts  [of  equation]  ;  that  is,  square  and  roots  equal 
to  number  ;  squares  and  number  equal  to  roots ;  and  roots 
and  number  equal  to  squares. 

'  As  for  squares  and  roots,  which  are  equal  to  number : 
for  example,  you  say  '^  square,  and  ten  roots  of  the  same, 
amount  to  the  sum  of  thirty-nine."  Then  the  solution  of 
it  is  :  you  halve  the  roots ;  and  that  in  the  present  instance 
yields  five.  Then  you  multiply  this  by  its  like,  and  the 
product  is  twenty-five.  Add  this  to  thirty-nine :  the  sum 
is  sixty-four.  Then  take  the  root  of  this,  which  is  eight, 
and  subtract  from  it  half  the  roots,  namely,  five ;  the 
remainder  is  three.  It  is  the  root  of  the  square  which  you 
required ;  and  the  square  is  nine. 

^  In  like  manner,  if  two  squares  be  specified,  or  three, 
or  less,  or  more,  reduce  them  to  a  single  square ;  and 
reduce  the  roots  and  number  therewith  to  the  hke  of  that 
to  which  you  reduced  the  square. 

'  For  example,  you  say  "  two  squares  and  ten  roots  are 
equal  to  forty-eight  dirhems ;"  and  the  meaning  is,  any 
two  [such]  squares,  when  they  are  summed,  and  unto  them 
is  added  the  equivalent  of  ten  times  the  root  of  one  of 
them,  amount  to  the  total  of  forty-eight  dirhems.  Then 
you  must  reduce  the  two  squares  to  a  single  square :  and 
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assuredly  you  know,  that  one  of  two  squares  is  a  moiety 
of  both.  Then  reduce  the  whole  thing  in  the  instance  to 
its  half :  and  it  is  as  much  as  to  say,  a  square  a6d  five 
roots  are  equal  to  twenty-four  dirhems ;  and  the  meaning 
is,  any  [such]  square,  when  five  of  its  roots  are  added  to 
it,  amounts  to  twenty-four.  Then  halve  the  roots,  and 
the  moiety  is  two  and  a-half.  Multiply  that  by  its  like, 
and  the  product  is  six  and  a-quarter.  Add  this  to  twenty- 
four,  the  sum  is  thirty  dirhems  and  a-quarter.  Extract 
the  root,  it  is  five  and  a-half.  Subtract  from  this  the 
moiety  of  the  roots;  that  is,  two  and  a-half:  the  remain- 
der is  three.  It  is  the  root  of  the  square  :  and  the  square 
is  nine. 

*  In  like  manner,  if  it  be  said  "  half  of  the  square  and 
five  roots  are  equal  to  twenty-eight  dirhems  ;*'  it  signifies, 
that,  when  you  add  to  the  moiety  of  any  [such]  square  the 
equivalent  of  five  of  its  roots,  the  amount  is  twenty-eight 
dirhems.  Then  you  desire  to  complete  your  square  so  as 
it  shall  amount  to  one  whole  square ;  that  is,  to  double  it. 
Therefore  double  it,  and  double  what  you  have  with  it ;  as 
well  as  what  is  equal  thereunto.  Then  a  square  and  ten 
roots  are  equal  to  fifty-six  dirhems.  Add  half  the  roots 
multipUed  by  itself,  twenty-five,  to  fifty-six  ;  and  the  sum 
is  eighty-one.  Extract  the  root  of  this,  it  is  nine.  Sub- 
tract from  this  the  moiety  of  the  roots  ;  that  is,  five :  the 
remainder  is  four.  It  is  the  root  of  the  square  which  you 
required :  and  the  square  is  sixteen ;  and  its  moiety  is 
eight. 

'  Proceed  in  like  manner  with  all  that  comes  of  squares 
and  roots  ;  and  what  number  equals  them. 

'  As  for  squares  and  number,  which  are  equal  to  roots  ; 
for  example,  you  say,  "  a  square  and  twenty-one  are  equal 
to  ten  of  its  roots :"  the  meaning  of  which  is,  any  [such] 
square,  when  twenty-one  dirhems  are  added  to  it,  amounts 
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to  what  is  the  equivalent  of  ten  roots  of  that  square :  then 
the  solution  is,  halve  the  roots;  and  the  moiety  is  five. 
Multiply  this  by  itself;  the  product  is  twenty-five.  Then 
subtract  from  it  twenty-one,  the  number  specified  with  the 
square  :  the  remainder  is  four.  Extract  its  root ;  which  is 
two.  Subtract  this  from  the  moiety  of  the  roots ;  that  is, 
firom  five  :  the  remainder  is  three.  It  is  the  root  of  the 
square  which  you  required :  and  the  square  is  nine.  Or, 
if  you  please,  you  may  add  the  root  to  the  moiety  of  the 
roots :  the  sum  is  seven.  It  is  the  root  of  the  square 
which  you  required  ;  and  the  square  is  forty-nine. 

'  When  a  case  occurs  to  you  which  you  bring  under  this 
head,  try  its  answer  by  the  sum :  and,  if  that  do  not 
serve,  it  certainly  will  by  the  difference.  This  head  is 
wrought  both  by  the  sum  and  by  the  difference.  Not  so 
eitlier  of  the  others  of  three  cases  requiring  for  theii-  solu- 
tion tliat  the  root  be  halved.  And  know,  that,  under  this 
head,  when  the  roots  have  been  halved,  and  the  moiety 
has  been  multiplied  by  its  like,  if  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
duct be  less  than  the  dirhems  which  are  with  the  square, 
then  the  instance  is  impossible  :  and,  if  it  be  equal  to  the 
dirhems  between  them,  the  root  of  the  square  is  like  the 
moiety  of  the  roots,  without  either  addition  or  subtrac- 
tion. 

*  In  every  instance  where  you  have  two  squares,  or  more 
or  less,  reduce  to  a  single  square,  as  I  explained  under 
the  first  head. 

'  As  for  roots  and  number,  which  are  equal  to  squares : 
for  example,  you  say,  **  three  roots  and  four  in  number 
are  equal  to  a  square :"  the  solution  of  it  is,  halve  the 
roots:  and  the  moiety  will  be  one  and  a-half.  Multiply 
this  by  its  like,  [the  product  is  two  and  a-quarter.  Add  it 
to  four,  the  sum  is  six  and  a-quartcr.  Extract  the  root, 
which  is  two  and  a-half.     To  this  add  the  moiety  of  the 
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roots :    the    sum  is  four.     It  is   the  root  of  the   square 
which  you  required  :  and  the  square  is  sixteen.]' 

The  author  returns  to  the  subject  in  a  distinct  chapter^ 
which  is  entitled  ^'  On  the  six  cases  of  Algebra."  A  short 
extract  from  it  may  sufSce. 

*  The  first  of  the  six  cases.  For  example,  you  say, 
''  you  divide  ten  into  two  parts,  and  multiply  one  of  the 
two  parts  by  the  other :  then  you  multiply  one  of  them  by 
itself,  and  the  product  of  this  multiplication  into  itself  is 
equal  to  four  times  that  of  one  of  the  parts  by  the  other." 

'  Solution.  Make  one  of  the  two  parts  thing,  and  the 
other  ten  less  thing :  then  multiply  thing  by  ten  less  thing, 
and  the  product  will  be  ten  things  less  a  square.  Multiply 
by  four ;  for  you  said  "  four  times :"  it  will  be  four  times 
the  product  of  one  pail  by  the  other ;  that  is,  forty  things 
less  four  squares.  Now  multiply  thing  by  things  which 
is  one  of  the  parts  by  itself:  the  result  is,  square  equal 
to  forty  things  less  four  squares.  Then  restore  it  in  the 
four  squares,  and  add  it  to  the  one  square.  There  will  be 
forty  things  equal  to  five  squares ;  and  a  single  square  is 
equal  to  eight  roots.  It  is  sixty-four;  and  its  root  is 
eight :  and  that  is  one  of  the  two  parts,  which  was  multi- 
plied into  itself:  and  the  remainder  of  ten  is  two ;  and  that 
is  the  other  part.  Thus  has  this  instance  been  solved  imder 
one  of  the  six  heads  :  and  that  is  the  case  of  squares  equal 
to  roots. 

^  The  second  case.  "  You  divide  ten  into  two  parts, 
and  multiply  the  amount  of  a  part  into  itself.  Then  multi- 
ply ten  into  itself;  and  the  product  of  this  multiplication  of 
ten  into  itself,  is  equivalent  to  twice  the  product  of  the  part 
taken  into  itself,  and  seven-ninths :  or  it  is  equivalent  to 
six  times  and  a-quarter  the  product  of  the  other  part  taken 
into  itself" 

*  Solution.     Make  one  of  the  parts  thing,  and  the  other 
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ten  less  thing.  Then  you  multiply  thing  into  itself:  it  is  a 
square.  Next  by  two  and  seven-ninths  :  the  product  will 
be  two  squares,  and  seven-ninths  of  a  square.  Then  mul- 
tiply ten  into  itself,  and  the  product  is  a  hundred.  Reduce 
it  to  a  single  square,  the  result  is  nine  twenty-fifths ;  that 
is,  a  fifth  and  four-fifths  of  a  fifth.  Take  a  fifth  of  a  hun- 
dred and  four-fifths  of  a  fifth ;  the  quotient  is  thirty-six, 
which  is  equal  to  one  square.  Then  extract  the  root,  which 
is  six.  It  is  one  of  the  two  parts ;  and  the  other  is  un- 
doubtedly four.  Thus  you  solve  this  instance  under  one  of 
the  six  heads  :   and  tliat  is  "  squares  equal  to  number." ' 

These  extracts  may  serve  to  convey  an  adequate  notion 
of  the  manner  in  which  Khuwarezmi  conducts  the  reso- 
lution of  equations  simple  and  compound,  and  the  investi- 
gation of  problems  by  their  means.  If  a  comparison  be 
made  with  the  Khulasetu'l  kisab,  of  which  a  summary  by 
Mr.  Strachey  will  be  found  in  the  Researches  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,*  it  may  be  seen  that  the  algebraic  ait  has 
been  nearly  stationary  in  the  hands  of  the  Muhammedans, 
from  the  days  of  Muhammed  o{  Khuwarezmf  to  those 
of  BehAu'ldIn  of  AamulyX  notwithstanding  the  interme- 
diate study  of  the  arithmetics  of  Diophantus,  translated 
and  expounded  by  Muhammed  of  Buzjan.  Neither  that 
comparison,  nor  the  exclusive  consideration  of  the  Khu- 
warezmVs  performance,  leads  to  any  other  conclusion,  than, 
as  before  intimated,  that,  being  conversant  with  the  sciences 
of  the  Hindus,  especially  with  their  astronomy  and  their 
method  of  numerical  calculation,  and  being  the  author 
of  the  earliest  Arabic  treatise  on  algebra,  he  must  be 
deemed  to  have  learnt  from  the  Hindus  the  resolution  of 
simple  and  quadratic  equations,  or,  in  short,  algebra,  a 
branch  of  their  art  of  computation. 

•  Vol.  xii.  t  On  the  Oxus. 

♦  A  district  of  Syria ;  not  Amal,  u  town  in  Khurasan,     Com. 
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The  conclusion,  at  which  we  have  arrived,  may  be 
strengthened  by  the  coincident  opinion  of  Cossali,  who, 
after  dihgent  research  and  ample  disquisition,  comes  to 
the  following  result.* 

'  Concerning  the  origin  of  algebra  among  the  Arabs, 
what  is  certain  is,  that  Muhammed  ben  Musa^  the  Khu- 
warezmitej  first  taught  it  to  them.  The  Casbinian,  a  writer 
of  authority,  affirms  it ;  no  historical  fact,  no  opinion,  no 
reasoning,  opposes  it. 

*  There  is  nothing  in  history  respecting  Muhammed 
ben  Musa  individually,  which  favours  the  opinion,  that  he 
took  from  the  Greeks  the  algebra  which  he  taught  to  the 
Muhammedans. 

History  presents  in  him  no  other  than  a  mathematician 
of  a  country  most  distant  from  Greece  and  contiguous  to 
India,  skilled  in  the  Indian  tongue,  fond  of  Indian  mat- 
ters^ which  he  translated,  amended,  epitomized,  adorned  : 
and  he  it  was,  who  was  the  first  instructor  of  the  Muham- 
medans in  the  algebraic  art.f 

*  Not  having  taken  algebra  from  the  Greeks,  he  must 
have  either  invented  it  himself,  or  taken  it  from  the  Indians. 
Of  the  two,  the  second  appears  to  me  the  most  probable.'^ 


O. 

Communication  of  the  Hindus  with  Western  Nations  on 

Astrology  and  Astronomy. 

The  position,  that  Astrology  is  partly  of  foreign  growth 
in  India;  that  is,  that  the  Hindus  have  borrowed,  and 
largely  too,  from  the  astrology  of  a  more  western  region, 

•  On>.  deir  Alg.,  vol.  i.  p.  216.         f  Oriff,  deW  Alg,,  vol.  i.  p.  219. 

J  See  his  reasons  at  larg^e. 
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is  grounded,  as  the  similar  inference  concemiog  a  different 
branch  of  divination,*  on  the  resemblance  of  certain  terms 
employed  in  both.  The  mode  of  divination,  called  Tajaca, 
implies  by  its  very  name  its  Arabian  origin.  Astrological 
prediction  by  configuration  of  planets,  in  like  manner, 
indicates  even  by  its  Indian  name  a  Grecian  source.  It  is 
denominated  H6ra,  the  second  of  three  branches  which 
compose  a  complete  course  of  astronomy  and  astrok^  rf 
and  the  word  occurs  in  this  sense  in  the  writings  of  early 
Hindu  astrologers.  VarAhamihira,  whose  name  stands 
high  in  this  class  of  writers,  has  attempted  to  supply  a 
Sanscrit  etymology;  and  in  his  treatise  on  casting  nativities 
derives  the  word  from  AhoratrUj  day  and  night,  a  nycthe- 
meron.  This  formation  of  a  word  by  dropping  both  the 
first  and  last  syllables,  is  not  conformable  to  the  analogies 
of  Sanscrit  etymology.  It  is  more  natural,  then,  to  look 
for  the  origin  of  the  term  in  a  foreign  tongue  :  and  that  is 
presented  by  the  Greek  i^a  and  its  derivative  i»fo«wVof, 
an  astrologer,  and  especially  one  who  considers  the  natal 
houry  and  hence  predicts  events.J  The  same  term  h6ra 
occurs  again  in  the  writings  of  the  Hindu  astrologers,  vnth 
an  acceptation  (that  of  hour^)  which  more  exactly  con- 
forms to  the  Grecian  etymon. 

The  resemblance  of  a  single  term  would  not  suffice  to 
ground  an  inference  of  common  origin,  since  it  might  be 
purely  accidental.  But  other  words  are  also  remarked  in 
Hindu  astrology,  which  are  evidently  not  Indian.  An  in- 
stance of  it  is  dreshcana,  \\  used  in  the  same  astrological 
sense  with  the  Greek  Stxavo;  and  Latin  decanus:  words, 
which,  notwithstanding  their  classic  sound,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  of  foreign  origin  (Chaldean  or  Egyptian)  in  the 

*  As.  Rc8.,  vol.  ix.  p.  366.  [p.  3G3  of  the  present  volamc.] 

t  See  note  K.       J  Hesycii.  and  Suid.      §  As.  Res.,  vol.  v.  p.  107. 

II  As.  Rep.,  vol  ix.  p  307-    [p.  364  of  the  present  volume.] 
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classic  languages,  at  least  with  this  acceptation.  The 
term  is  assuredly  not  genuine  Sanscrit :  and  hence  it  was 
before*  inferred,  that  the  particular  astrological  doctrine, 
to  which  it  belongs,  is  exotic  in  India.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  this  division  of  the  twelve  zodiacal  signs  into 
three  portions  each,  with  planets  governing  them,  and 
pourtrayed  figures  representing  them,  is  not  implicitly  the 
same  among  the  Hindu  astrologers,  which  it  was  among 
the  Chaldeans,  with  whom  the  Egyptians  and  Persians 
coincided.  Variations  have  been  noticed.f  Other  points 
of  difference  are  specified  by  the  astrologer  of  Balkh;X 
and  they  concern  the  allotment  of  planets  to  govern  the 
decani  and  dreshcanas,  and  the  figures  by  which  they  are 
represented.  Abu  M ashar  is  a  writer  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury ;  §  and  his  notice  of  this  astrological  division  of  the 
zodiac  as  received  by  Hindus,  Chaldeans,  and  Egyptians, 
confirms  the  fact  of  an  earlier  communication  between  the 
Indians  and  the  Chaldeans,  perhaps  the  Egyptians,  on  the 
subject  of  it. 

With  the  sexagesimal  fractions,  the  introduction  of  which 
is  by  Wallis  ascribed  to  Ptolemy  among  the  Greeks, || 
the  Hindus  have  adopted  for  the  minute  of  a  degree,  be- 
sides a  term  of  their  own  language,  cald,  one  taken  from 
the  Greek  xe^^a  scarcely  altered  in  the  Sanscrit  lipta. 
The  term  must  be  deemed  originally  Greek,  rather  than 
Indian,  in  that  acceptation,  as  it  there  corresponds  to  an 
adjective  xevTo^j  slender,  minute:  an  import  which  pre- 
cisely agrees  with  the  Sanscrit  cala  and  Arabic  dakiky  fine, 


•  As.  Res.,  vol.  \x,  p.  367  &  372.  fp.  364  of  the  present  volume.] 
Vide  Salm.  Exerc,  Plin, 

t  Ibid.f  vol.  ix.  p.  374.  [p.  371  of  the  present  volume.] 

X  Lib.  intr.  in  Ast.  Albumasis  Abalachi,  pp.  5,  12  and  13. 

§  Died  in  272  H.(885  C.)  nged  a  hundred. 

II  Walmp,  Alg.  e.  7. 
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minute ;  whence,  in  these  languages  respectively,  cala  and 
dakik  for  a  minute  of  a  degree.  But  the  meanings  of  lipta 
in  Sanscrit*  are,  1  st,  smeared ;  2dy  infected  with  poison ; 
Sdy  eaten :  and  its  derivative  liptaca  signifies  a  poisoned 
arrow ;  being  derived  from  Zip,  to  smear :  and  the  dic- 
tionaries give  no  interpretation  of  the  word  that  has  any 
affinity  with  its  special  acceptation  as  a  technical  term  in 
astronomy  and  mathematics.  Yet  it  occurs  so  employed 
in  the  work  of  BRAHMEcuPTA.f 

By  a  different  analogy  of  the  sense  and  not  the  sound, 
the  Greek  (jun^a^  a  part,  and  specially  a  degree  of  a  circle, 
is  in  Sanscrit  ansa,  bhaga,  and  other  synonyma  of  part, 
appUed  emphatically  in  technical  language  to  the  360th 
part  of  the  periphery  of  a  circle.  The  resemblance  of  the 
radical  sense,  in  the  one  instance,  tends  to  corroboi'ate  the 
inference  from  the  similarity  of  sound  in  the  other. 

Cendra  is  used  by  Brahmegupta  and  the  Surya  sid- 
dhanta,  as  well  as  other  astronomical  writers  (Bhas- 
CARA,  &c.),  and  by  the  astrologers  VarAhamihira  and 
the  rest,  to  signify  the  equation  of  the  centre. J  The  same 
term  is  employed  in  the  Indian  mensuration  for  the  centre 
of  a  circle  ;^  also  denoted  by  mad/iya,  middle.  It  comes 
80  near  in  sound,  as  in  signification,  to  the  Greek  Ksrrpgf^ 
that  the  inference  of  a  common  origin  for  these  words  is 
not  to  be  avoided.  But  in  Sanscrit  it  is  exclusively  tech- 
nical ;  it  is  unnoticed  by  the  vocabularies  of  the  language ; 
and  it  is  not  easily  traced  to  a  Sanscrit  root.  In  Greek,  on 
the  contrary,  the  coiTespondent  term  was  borrowed  in  ma- 
thematics from  a  famiHar  word  signifying  a  goad,  spur, 
thorn,  or  point ;  and  derived  from  a  Greek  theme  »(y7c«. 


•  Am,  Cdsh,  t  C.  i,  §  6,  et passim, 

t  Brahm.  siddh,  c.'2.  Sur.  siddh,  c.  2.    Vr^hat  and  La^hu  J&tacas, 

§  Stir,  on  LiL  §  207. 
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The  odier  term,  which  has  been  mentioned  as  commonly 
used  for  the  centre  of  a  circle,  namely,  medhya,  middle,  is 
one  of  the  numerous  instances  of  radical  and  primary  ana- 
logy between  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages. It  is  a  common  word  of  the  ancient  Indian 
tongue ;  and  is  cleai'ly  the  same  with  the  Latin  medius ; 
and  serves  to  shew  that  the  Latin  is  nearer  to  the  ancient 
pronunciation  of  Greek,  than  fAtaoq;  from  which  Sipon- 
TIN  us*  derives  it,  but  which  must  be  deemed  a  corrupted 
or  softened  utterance  of  an  ancient  term  coming  nearer  to 
the  Sanscrit  medhyas  and  Latin  medius. 

On  a  hasty  glance  over  the  j'a^oco^,  or  Indian  treatises 
upon  horoscopes,  several  other  terms  of  the  art  have  been 
noticed,  which  are  not  Sanscrity  but  apparently  barbarian. 
For  instance,   anaphay   sunapha,   durudkara,   and   cema- 
druma,  designating  certain  configumtions  of  the  planets. 
They  occur  in  both  the  treatises  of  VarJIhamihira  ; 
and  a  passs^e,  relative  to  this  subject,  is  among  those 
quoted  from  the  abridgment  by  the  scholiast  of  the  greater 
treatise,  and  verified  in  the  text  of  the  less.f    The  affi- 
nity of  those  terms  to  words  of  other  languages  used  in  a 
similar  astrological  sense,  has  not  been  traced  ;  for  want, 
perhaps,  of  competent  acquaintance  with  the  terminology 
of  that  silly  art.     But  it  must  not  be  passed  unremarked, 
that  Varahamihira,  who  has  in  another  place  praised 
theYavanas  for  their  proficiency  in  astrology  (or  astronomy, 
for  the  term  is  ambiguous,)  frequently  quotes  them  in  his 
great  treatise  on  horoscopes;  and  his  scholiast  marks  a 
distinction   between  the  ancient   Yavanas,  whom  he  cha- 


•  Pyrrhi  Perotti,  Episcopi  Sipontini^  Cornucopia  sive  LingucB 
Latifue  Commentarii,  col.  1019.  edit.  Aid.  1527.  fol. 

t  See  p.  483.     Another  passage  so  quoted  and  verified  uses  the 
term  ccndra  in  the  sense  above-mentioned. 

VOL.  II.  2   M 
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racterizes  as  '  a  race  of  barbarians  conversant  with  ih6ra) 
horoscopes/'  and  a  known  Sanscrit  author  bearing  the  title 
of  YAVAN&swARAy  whose  work  he  had  seen  and  repeat- 
edly cites ;  but  the  writings  and  doctrine  of  the  ancient 
YavanaSf  he  acknowledges,  had  not  been  seen  by  him,  and 
were  known  to  him  only  by  this  writer's  and  his  own 
author's  references. 

No  argument,  bearing  upon  the  point  under  consideratiiHiy 
is  built  on  BhAscara's  use  of  the  woi-d  dramma  for  the 
value  of  sixty-four  cowry-shells  (LiL  §  2)  in  place  of  the 
proper  Sanscrit  term  pramana,  which  SrIdhara  and 
other  Hindu  authors  employ  ;  nor  on  the  use  of  dinara,  for 
a  denomination  of  money,  by  the  scholiast  of  Bra h me- 
GUPTA  (12.  §  12)  who  also,  like  BhAscara,  employs  the 
first  mentioned  word  (12.  ^  14) :  though  the  one  is  cleariy 
analogous  to  the  Greek  drachma,  a  word  of  undoubted 
Grecian  etymology,  being  derived  from  JpaTrofun ;  and  the 
other  apparently  is  so,  to  the'Roman  denarius,  which  has 
a  Latin  derivation.  The  first  has  not  even  the  Sanscrit 
air ;  and  is  evidently  an  exotic,  or,  in  short,  a  barbarous 
term.  It  was  probably  received  mediately  through  the 
Muhammedans,  who  have  their  dirhem  in  the  like  sense. 
The  other  is  a  genuine  Sanscrit  word,  of  which  the  ety- 
mology, presenting  the  sense  of  '  splendid,'  is  consistent 
with  the  several  acceptations  of  a  specific  weight  of  gdd  ; 
a  golden  ornament  or  breast-piece ;  and  gold  money :  all 
which  senses  it  bears,  according  to  the  ancient  vocabularies 
of  the  language.* 

The  similarity  seems  then  to  be  accidental  in  this  in- 
stance ;  and  the  Muhammedans,  who  have  also  a  like  term, 
may  have  borrowed  it  on  either  hand  ;  not  improbably 
from  the  Hindus,  as  the  dinar  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians  is 

•  Amera  cufhat  &c. 
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a  gold  coin  like  the  Indian ;  while  the  Roman  denarius  is 
properly  a  silver  one.  D'Herbelot  assigns  as  a  reason 
for  deriving  the  Arabic  dinar  from  the  Roman  denarius, 
that  this  was  of  gold.  The  nummus  aureus  sometimes  had 
that  designation ;  and  we  read  in  Roman  authors  of  golden 
as  well  as  silver  denarii.*  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply 
references  and  quotations  to  prove,  that  the  Roman  coin  of 
that  name  was  primarily  silver,  and  so  denominated  because 
it  was  equal  in  value  to  ten  copper  as;f  that  it  was  all 
along  the  name  of  a  silver  coin ;  j:  and  was  still  so  under 
the  Greek  empire,  when  the  invofioy  was  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  large  silver  coin  termed  ofyvpw^.^ 


•  Plin.  33.  §  13,  and  37.  §  3.    Petbon.  Satyr.  106. 160. 

t  Plin.  33.  §  13.,  Vitb.  3.  1.,  Volus.  Maoianus,  Didymus. 

t  ViTR.  and  Vol.  Mac.        §  Epiphanius,  cum  multiB  aliii. 
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of  the  early  Italians,  486,  &c. 
I   Alhazen  bisn  Yusef,  348. 
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Ali-iUhiyahs,  225,  226. 
Al!  MuBTEzi,  226,  22?. 
ALf  Ullah,  226,  227. 
AUobii,  203. 
Almagest,  347,  &c. 
AlmImCn,  444,  471,  509,  517. 
AlmansOb,  444,  471,  504,  511, 

515. 
Albld,  161. 
jipaiah  pancti,  153. 
Alphonsine  Tables,  384. 
Amardvad,  453. 
Amabu,  95. 
Amabu  6ata€a,  95. 
AmbashVha,  180. 
Amera  cbsha,  17,  50,  &c. 
Ameba  datta,  59. 
Amera  moldy  17,  59. 
Ambba  8INHA,  6,  16,  20,  39,  50 

184. 
Amgach'hi,  279. 
AmIbkhan  Anjam,  23. 
Amitaoati,  53,  462,  463. 
Amr^tadhdrd,  165. 
AmrUagatiy  159. 
Amritamatiy  159. 
Ananda  lafiatif  114. 
Anangacriddy  87, 155. 
Anangasec^haray  164. 
Anap*hay  529. 
i4iMit>/7fi/a,  160. 

Anecdri'ha  dhwani  manjaviy  20. 
Anga,  179,  218. 
Anoibas,  197. 
Angirasa  family,  305. 
Ankiy  375. 
Aniarbtdy  34. 
AfUyampuldy  154. 
Anubandha,  37. 


AnubuC'TI  8wab6pachIbya,  44. 

^nvdi/d,  160. 

AnugUiy  154. 

^iittnfd!^,  339,  363. 

^nttfA^uM,  118, 141, 152, 159. 

AnuMhiubh  ii6ctt,  \\9. 

Anwdri  Suhmliy  167,  &c. 

Apabhrania  dialect,  2,  32,  67. 

Apdmvaisa,  star,  352. 

Apardjitdy  161. 

Apardnticdj  79,  155. 

Aparavactrdy  124, 164. 

J/MZ^,  a  star,  352,  353. 

Apatdlicay  78, 155. 

Apavdha,  164. 

iijDi^,  165. 

Api^ALf,  6,  39,  48. 

Apollonius,  502. 

Apyayya,  174. 

Arabs,  their  diYisions  of  the 
zodiac,  322,  &c. ;  their  theory 
of  the  motion  of  planets,  412  * 
their  algebra,  433,   444,  504, 
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Arcay  484,  485. 

Area  siddhdntCy  485,  505. 

Arcandy  428,  484,  485. 

Abcuimbdks,  347,  442,  443* 

Ardha  mdgadhiy  67. 

Ardha  rdtricay  427 • 

Ardha  ilacay  70. 

Ardrdy  332,  363. 

Arghyay  304. 

Arhalty  206,  207. 

Arhatasy  219. 

Arjabahary  427,  471. 

Abjuna,  83,  &c. 

Armillar}'  sphere,  345,  <cc. 

Arnay  130,  164. 
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ArAavOf  130, 164. 

Arrian,  his  account  of  the  In- 
dian sages,  200,  &c. 

Aruhadattat  59. 

Aryd,  T2,  89, 153. 

Ar  YABHAff  A,  378, 382, 386, 392, 
422,  467,  471. 

iryayi^t,  73, 75, 154. 

Arydshtaiata,  378,  386,  467. 

iryavarta,  219,  234. 

Arzakl,  383. 

Asambddhd,  161. 

Ashdahd,  157,  340. 

Ashtadhydya^  40. 

AshHy  162. 

Ashrdt,  329. 

AiUnhd,  334,  355,  363,  381,  387, 
465,  474. 

Asoca  manjari,  164. 

Asp'huia,  325,  406. 

Asp^huta  sarOf  406. 

Astdra  pandiy  153. 

Astronomical  notions  of  the 
Jainas,  223,  393. 

Astronomy,  Sanscrit  works  on, 
323,  &c. 

Asubbdhay  48. 

Aswapaiif  162. 

Aiwalalitay  163. 

AIwalIyana,  108. 

Aswaidyana  sdc'hdy  305. 

AswanibandhicOy  245. 

Aswini,  328,  363,  425,  463. 

Ata  Ullah  RASHiof,  454. 

AmUd,  156. 

AticHti,  164. 

Atidhriti,  163. 

Atijagati,  160. 

^^7i^,  156. 

Atipddanwrit  gdyatriy  152. 


^^trwcAiVfl,  88, 155, 161. 

Aiisaccari,  161. 

Aiisayaniy  162. 

Atisundardf  162. 

Atr£ya,  48. 

Atyashliy  162. 

AttddricOy  194. 

Aitdayaca,  427. 

Aupachhandasicay  78, 80, 83,  155, 

164,  165. 
Avalambacay  15?. 
AvarUiy  67. 
Avanticd  dialect,  67. 
AvasarpiM  age,  207,  215. 
Avasafhicay  305. 
Avitafhay  148,162. 
^wtt^fl,  337. 
Ayana,  375. 
^^^r  ddnishy  167. 
iijTm  ^c^eri,  198,  287. 
Aybgava^  183. 
AasBM  Shah,  23. 
izetiw/i^t,  23. 

B. 

BoA/ica  6A^^d,  68. 
BahrIm  Shah,  I67. 
Bdhuvdna  tribe,  236. 
^aiV/j^d,  180. 

Baidya  nat'ha,  14,41,  42,  43. 
J9a/4,341. 
Balabhadba,  390. 
Ba/dc^of,  218. 

BlLAMBHAffA,    41. 

BalarIma  Panohanana,  48. 
Bala  §arman  Pag6ndiya,  13. 
Bdldahy  340. 
Ballala,  452,  454. 
Ballala  s€na,  188, 189. 
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Balbcli,  231. 

BlNABHAff  A,  98. 

Bandha,  160. 

Banga,  179, 189. 

Barada  raja,  41. 

Bardiya,  181. 

Bardesanes,  202. 

BaruOa,  184. 

Barg(jyah,  167,  &c. 

Bauddhar,  192,  &c. 

BaudhIyana,  101. 

Ben  al  Adam!,  504,  510,  &c. 

Bkhadur  Al!,  173. 

Behau'ldIn,  516,  524. 

Berbera,  179. 

Betnulhaty  344. 

Bhadracay  163. 

Bhadrapaddy  343. 

Bhadravirdjy  164. 

Bhadricdy  159, 160,  164, 165. 

Bhdgabhogay  306. 

Bhdgavata  purdhay  103,  355,  362. 

Bhaouri,  20,  49,  59. 

Bhdkhdy  32. 

Bhamaha,  48,  66,  67. 

Bhdmani  vildsay  117. 

BhaNUDATTA  Ml^RA,  95. 
BllANU  DfcSHITA,  55. 
BhaNUJ!  DfcSHITA,  17< 

Bharadwaja,  48. 
Bharadwaja,  188. 
Bftdradwdja  family,  305,  310. 
Bharariy  224, 330,  363. 
Bharatamalla,  47,  56. 
BhIrav!,  75,  78,  a3,  98,  104, 

106,111. 
BhartrYhari,  6,  42, 116, 174. 
Bhascara,   97,  219,  224,  349, 

&c. ;  373,  &c. ;  385,  419,  422, 

450,461. 


Bhascara  BRAffA,  42. 

Bhdshdy  32. 

Bhdshd  vf^Uiy  40. 

Bfidshd  vT^Uyareha  vivr^tH,  41. 

Bhdshya  on  Pai^ini,  7»  &c. ;  42. 

Bhdshya  pradipa  vivasahOy  40. 

Bhdshga  pradtpOddyotay  40. 

Bkdswatiy  354. 

Bhdsioati  carahOy  385,  389,  390, 

482,  485. 
BHAff  A  Balabhadra,  470. 

BHAff  AMALLA,  49. 
BhaI^A  NlRAYAi^A,  188. 

BhattdracOy  303. 

B^am  cflw^rt,  43, 102, 115, 

BHAff6jf  DfCSHITA,  12,  38,  41. 

BHAff6TPALA,  353,  &c.;  387, 
410,  414,  423,  457,  &c.;  473, 
&c. 

Bhavabh(7ti,  115, 131, 135. 

Bhdva  pracdncdy  41. 

Bha  vipuldy  158. 

Bhavishya  purdHay  354. 

BhUupurdy  212. 

Bh'may  49. 

Bhbgavady  274. 

Bh6ja  Rajay  53,  298,  483,  485, 
461,462. 

BH6jADiYA,  22,  49. 

Bh&fa  prabandha,  53. 
Bh6jaraja,  55. 

BH6LANAT'flA,  46. 

Bh6la  nat'ha,  57* 
Bhramarapaday  162. 
Bhramardvaliy  161. 
Bhramara  vilasUa,  110, 160. 
Bh^dhara,  323,  324,  325. 
Bhuj'agaiwur^taf  159. 
Bhujangapraydtdy  117, 159,  leO. 
Bhujangasangatdy  159. 
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Bhujanga  infr^mbhiiay  1G4. 

Bhunj\  153. 

Bhiiriprajfbga  cbsha,  20. 

Bhiuhaha  sdra  darpaha^  42. 

Bh^tidatta,  182. 

Bhuvana  malla  v!ra,  272. 

BiDPAl,  168, 169,482,  511. 

Bighay  245. 

Bihar!  lIl,  23,  88. 

Bijjumai&y  159. 

Biinha,  159,  163. 

BddhisaUioa,  198,  206,  249,  251. 

Bbhrahs,  225. 

BoMBELLi,  431,   492,  498,  505, 

516. 
BoNAooi,  see  Leonardo. 
B6PALITA,  20,  59. 
BrachmaneSf  200,  &c. 
BrahmI,  248. 
Brahma,  a  star,  349,  352. 
Brahheoupta,    74,    323,    &c., 

355,  378,  &c.,  422,  424,  455, 

461. 
Brdhmafias,  178,  195. 
Brahme  hridaffa,  a  star,  352. 
Brahme  siddhdrUa  323,  £cc.,  352, 

358,   388,  &c.,  396,  407,  423, 

456,  505. 
Brahme  sp^huia  nddhdnta,   74, 

383,  386,  393,  397,  404,  407, 

423. 
Brahme  Hidra,  181. 
Brahme  vaivartapvrdka,  354. 
Brij  bhdkhd,  33. 
BdooaRIya,  255,  257,  &c. 
Buoca  RIjI  II.,  283. 
Buddha,  mentioned  by  Clembns 

Alexandrinus,  203. 
BuddhisU,    192,  &c..   Epoch  of 

their  persecution,  16,  17. 
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Buddhi  vildsini,  452. 
Butaifif  330. 
BuTTA,  203,  204. 
Buzerchumihr,  167. 
Buzjdtiiy  445,  513,  &c.  529. 

C. 
Cdby  434. 

CASfRUDDfN,   230. 

Cabits,  23. 

CkicudmafU,  153. 

Cacubh  (ushMh),  152. 

Cddambari,  98. 

CbY,  182. 

Caiverta,  184. 

Caiyyata,  7,  38,  40. 

Cald,  43. 

Ca/a,  in  mathematics,  527. 

Cola,  in  prosody,  151. 

Caldcanda,  161. 

Calahansa,  161. 

CdlaniHuiya,  379.  . 

Oi/^i/Mi,  44,  56,  57. 

CaldpatatttodHiava,  45. 

CWi  age,  357,  475. 

CWfc4,  157,  161,  165. 

CIlidIsa,   65,   70,   74.   84,  98, 

100,  113,  119,  136,  173. 
CalUah  tea  Dimndh,  167. 
Calinoa,  54,  179. 
Caliyuga,  357,  475. 
Calpoy  375,  378,  396,  414,  415' 

448,  473,  474. 
CalpaUUdvatdra,  452,  453, 
Calpa  sdtra,  206,  207,  &c.  315. 
Cafydn,  272. 

CaLYANA  CHANDRA,  461. 

Coma,  158. 
Cdmacnad,  161. 
Cdmadhenu,  44,  45,  49. 
2    N 
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CamalIcara,  324,359,360. 

Camali,  158. 

Camaritpay  170. 

CamdvatdrOy  159. 

Cdmini  cdnia,  159. 

Campa,  257. 

CanacapraLhd,  161. 

Cdhara  language,   30,  255,  261, 

268,269,271. 
CaiuUiy  161. 

Candarpa  siddhInta,  47. 
Cansacdra,  180. 
Cdntdf  162. 
Cdntimatiy  100. 
Cdntdtpdddy  160. 
CAiJwA,  49. 
Ckmydy  a  metre,  158. 
Canydy  a  constellation,  473. 
Canydcubjay  286,  289,  291,  294, 

466. 
Cdnyaculy'a  dialect,  22,  23,  69, 

118. 
Cdnyacuhf'aSf  22,  28. 
Cdnyacubfa  BrdhmatUy  179,  188, 
242. 

Oi/>a/a,  185. 

C^/>f7a,  304. 

Caracoi,  Raffablo,  498. 

Carahanchdy  159. 

CaraUf  181. 

Oira^,  181. 182,  478. 

Cara^  cutithalay  378,  &c. ;  419. 

Caracas,  364. 

CsnVa  on  PX^in!,  6,  42. 

CdHcdvaii,  48. 

Carcata,  391. 

Cardanus,  HiKEON.y  495,  kc.; 
516. 

Carmacdray  182,  183, 184. 

CarAa,  151,  403,  &c. 


Cdrmahd  iarirOy  194. 

Carhdla  language,  30. 

Carhdtacay  69. 

CIrtioa  siddhanta,  46. 

CISacrItsna,  6,  39. 

CIsEM,  504. 

Caserdy  180. 

Cashmiry  chronicle  of,  196. 

Cashtd  hUtriya  BrdhmaiuUy  188. 

Caiicd  vriUiy  9, 10,  38,  40. 

Cdsica  vr^tti  panjic&y  40. 

Cdiuwaray  46,  47,  48. 

Cdiuwari  gafMy  4?. 

Casmira  Brdkma^fy  379. 

Castes,  see  Classes. 

CaSyapa,  188. 

CaSyapa,  5,  48,  64,  317, 366. 

Cdtantray  44,  49. 
Cdtantra  chandricoy  45. 
Cdtanira  chatushtojfa  pradipOy  45 
Centra  dhdtu  ghbaha^  45. 

Cdtanira  ga^  dhUUy  45. 

Cdtantra  panjicdy  45. 

Cotoftira  parmhta,  46. 

Cdtanira  iabda  mdldy  45. 

Cdtantra  shaltcdraka^  45. 

Cdtantra  unddi  vr^tti,  45. 

Cdtantra  vistdra,  45. 

Cdtanira  oHTttt  hc^  46. 

CatyIyana,  5,  6,  H,  37,  40, 53. 

Caumudiy  12,  13,  57.     See  £U 
dhdnta  caummdU 

Caumudiy  r  metre,  166. 

Causambhoy  278. 

Cau6ioa,  48. 

Cauttuhhoy  13. 

Cayelly  B6bia,  256,  270. 

Covt  ca(pa  dirttmo,  15, 46. 

CayieIja,  98. 
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Cavi  rahasyay  47. 
Cavya,  90. 
Cdvya,  156. 
Cdvya  cdtna  dhenu,  46. 
CSyast'ha,  182, 187, 189, 236,251, 
292. 

C^DABA  BHAff  A,  65. 

Cimadrama,  529. 
Cindray  52S,  529. 
CensuSy  censOy  434. 
CcsarOy  162. 
CikAVAy  452,  454,  476. 
CikxvA  dIsa,  69,  102. 

Ci^AVA  SWAMf,  49. 

Ceiumaii  164. 
ChaciUiy  162. 
ChacrOy  161. 
ChacrapdUiy  161. 

CuICBAVABMAif  A,  48. 

Chacravariisy  215. 
Chagatiy  162. 
Chdhuvdn  tribe,  236. 
Chaitanydmritay  48. 
G^Vrodc^i,  45. 
CAo/zi,  163. 
Chaluca  tribe,  272. 
Chdmaray  161. 
Champa,  218. 
Champaca  mdld,  110, 159. 
CTiampdpuriy  215. 
Champky  105,  135. 
Chanchaldy  162. 
Chanchalacshiciy  160,  165. 
Chanchartcdvady  161. 
Chandacay  154. 
Chd^ddiOy  183. 
ai^^/2  dialect,  68. 
Oa^i,  161. 

ChahSa  vrisMi  praydtay  164. 
CHii^DBA,  6,  20,  39,  48, 188. 


Chandray  163. 
Chandralic'hdy  161. 
Chandramdldy  163. 
Chandramuc^hiy  159. 
Chandravartdy  110,  161. 
Chandrovartmdy  160. 
Chandrdvatiy  215. 
Chimdricdy  15,  42. 
Chandricdj  a  metre,  86, 151,  161 
CAflw/fl,  94,  155,  156,  165. 
atf/?a/a,  73,  74,  119,  154,  158. 
ChappUdy  90.  91. 
CharuiiUy  151. 
Charatara  tribe,  31 0. 
Charchariy  163. 
ChdrugUiy  154. 
Chdrumuc'h'iy  159. 
Chdruhdsiniy  79,  155. 
Chdrvdca  school,  219. 
Chaiuransdy  159. 
Chaturbhuja,  49. 
CHATURviDA,  398,  405.      See 

PbJt'h^daca  swImI. 
Chaiushpaddy  156. 
Chatushpdd  anushiubhy  152. 
Chatu^hpdd  gdyatriy  152. 
Chatushpadicdy  93,  156. 
Chatashpdd  panctiy  153. 
Chatushpdd  ushfUhy  1 52. 
Chatushpdd  vrthatiy  152. 
Chauhdn  tribe,  236. 
ChdUpdU,  156. 
C^aupdiy  93. 
ChUupdia,  93,  156. 
Chaura,  95. 
Chfturdmdy  159. 
Chaura  panchdsicd,  95,  117. 
Chaurdlay  157 
Chdnvansdy  159. 
Cherdyh'cushy  225. 
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Ch£t  Sinh,  23. 

Ch*hando  gbvinda^  64. 

Ch'handogya  upanishadf  19?. 

Ch'handb  mdid,  64. 

Ch'handb  manjarif  64. 

Ch'hafuib  mdria^ulay  64,  100. 

Ch'hundb  nivitiy  64. 

aCJwppaU,  156. 

a'Aa?fl,  46. 

a'Afl^^,  163. 

Chidast'himdlA,  41 . 

G^rna,  179. 

Chinna  o6vinda  sItara  ound!, 

276. 
Chintdma/u,     See  Oahita  taUwa 

chifUdmahi. 
Chitra,  162. 

G^tVra,  a  metre,  86, 155,  16). 
Chitrd,  a  star,  337, 425,  463,  481. 
aiitradurg,  254,  266. 
Chitrapttpta,  182. 
Chitrdcc'hd,  162,  163. 
Chitrdngada,  182. 
Chitrapada^  163. 
Chitrapadd  119,  159. 
Chitrasdld,  163. 
CfiitrasoTiga^  162. 
Chitrascna,  182. 
Chitravadf  161. 

a^fo,  179, 273. 

GWi;?artt,319. 
CAiicZii,  87,  155. 
Chmcd,  88. 
Chitdkald,  156. 
Chitliaidf  156. 
CAii/tVa,  88,  155. 
C%i//tc($  patidchi,  67. 
CA6r^fc4,  133. 
CirdUt,  83. 

Ciratarjuttii/a,  83,  104,  106,  1  n> 
131. 


Cirito,  163. 

Classes  of  the  Hindus,  1 77*  192. 

Known  to  Greek  writers,  200, 

£cc. 
Clemens  Alexandrikus,  203. 
Cbciiaca,  162. 
CONOAf  a,  54. 
C6if6A  BHAffA,42 

Condavipattariy  272. 

Copatfoti,  161. 

CbM,  434. 

CossikCf  434. 

CramadISwara,  45. 

Oan/^,  162. 

Crdntipdia,  374. 

Graunchapaddy  1 10,  164. 

Craushtica,  64. 

CKi^l&^Acrfu/fa,  163. 

CRYsHifA,     mentioned    in    the 

Ch^hdndogya   upanisfimty  197. 

His  combat  with  §i$upIla,  80, 

£cc.    His  sports  with  the  ^^if, 

88. 
Cr^shAaSy  nine,  of  the  JainSf  217* 
CrYsh^a,  son  of  Ball! la,  452, 

453. 

CrYsH^A  DA8A,  57. 

CRlfsHifA  PAiffilTA,  14,  41, 103. 

CHfft',  163. 

(K«ft'c^,331,358,360.    - 
Cshamd,  86. 
Cshamd,  a  metre,  161. 
Cshatri^as,  128,  I78, 
Cshattr^,  C^kaOA,  lia 
CshIra  swiiff,  49,  54,  55. 
Cshira  tarangiM,  49. 
Cudmaia  danH,  110,  163. 
Cula,  305. 
«/<!,  179. 
Culaca,  7l>  133. 
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CULACHANDRA,   45. 

Culafha,  154. 
Culina,  154. 
Culina  BrahmaAas,  188. 
Citmdry  180. 
CumIra,  44. 
Cumdra  lalitdy  159. 
Ct^TTiira  sambhava,  84, 102. 
CttWkiri,  161. 
Cumbhtty  369. 
Cumbhacara,  180. 
Cuhaalicdy  92,  156. 
Cttn/a/a  (feia,  272,  273. 
Cupurushajanitd^  160. 
CuTugode  durg,  273. 
Cu§ala,  49. 
Cusuma  stavaca,  164. 
Citsumavichitrdy  110,  160. 
Cusumita  latd  vellita,  162. 
0<h'^  161. 
Cv^ilagatiy  161. 
Ctt«acfl,  460,  467. 
Cutiacadhgdga,  419. 
C^vflrt^,  181. 

D. 

DIbishlIm,  168,  169. 
Ddbisiany  226,  227. 
Dacsha,  188. 
DucshiMrUicdy  155. 
Dacshina  Rdrdy  189. 
DdcshiMtya  dialect,  6?. 
DiDABHiV,  377,  379,  387,  389. 
Damanaca,  159,  160. 
DAMAYANTf,  74,  85,  J05. 
Damayanfi  cathdy  105. 
Dam6dara,  198. 
Daiidacay  130,  140,  144,  164. 
DanBa  caldy  157* 


DA*6f.  98,  134,  173. 

jDd^d,  183. 

i^o^o,  a  common  termination  of 

proper  names,  190. 
Daia  cumdra  charitray   98,  134, 

173. 
DaiagUicdy  386,  46?. 
Daurgasinhiy  44. 

DayIraHA  VICUESPATI,  46. 

Decaniy  364,  370,  526. 

Deities  worshipped  by  the  early 

Hindus,  197*     Poor  classes  of 

deities    distinguished    by  the 

Jainany  222. 
Dcvay  a  common  termination  of 

proper  names,  190. 
DivA,  40.  ' 

Devddhidcvasy  206. 
DivABiy  272. 
Detiagiriy  451. 
DivAiiA,  5. 
Dcvandgariy  27* 
DiVAPALA,  280,  &c. 
DivAVAhA  d£va,  17. 
Divapalti  pathmay  286. 
Divas  of  the  JainaSy  206. 
DivioASA,  46. 
Dhadi,  245. 
Dhananjaya,  20. 

DHANAPATiA,   48. 

DhanishVhay  342,  355,  381,  465. 
Dhmushy  208,  217- 
Dhanwantari  nighahta^  20. 
Dhdrd,  298,  303,  309.  462,  485. 
DharaHi  coshOy  20,  58. 

Dh  ARM  ADIT  YA,  249. 

Dharmapala,  280.  &c. 
Dhdtughbshdy  46. 
Dhdiudipicdy  46,  49. 
Dhdtu  pdrdynnasy  16,  49. 
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Dhatu  pdia  of    PlifiNi,   8,   15, 

43. 
Dhdtuprad^,  9,  43. 
Dhdtu  ratndvaiiy  47. 
Dhavala,  \63, 
Dhavaldncaf  163. 
Dhiralalitd,  162. 
DhrYtasinha,  19. 
DhrUiiiri,  163. 
Dhriti,  162. 
Dhruvaca,  325,  466. 
Dhurpeda,  33. 
DhOrta  swamT,  49. 
Dhwajay  151. 

Dialects  of  India,  1,  &c.  21,66 
D'gamburas,  220. 
JD«<Jr,  530,  631. 
DfOPHANTUs,  429,  432,  &c.  443, 

499,  &c.  513,  &c.  524. 
Dipaca,  157* 
DivIcARA,  450,  452. 

DiviCARA   DHAffA,    65,    132. 

Divyn,  48. 

Dbdby  34. 

Dodhaca,  110,  160,  164. 

/>6^^,  88,92,93,156. 

Dohrasy  23. 

Donations  ratified  by  pouringf 
water  into  the  band  of  tbe 
donee,  259,  260,  275. 

Dramatic  writers,  dialects  em- 
ployed by  them,  66,  67,  136. 

Dramma,  530. 

Draviaa,  28,  55,  67,  69. 

DrdvUla  BrdhmaAas,  179. 

2>r<ivt^H  ialect,  67. 

Drdvira,  see  Drdvida,     * 

Dr'tshcdhas,  364,  &c.  £26. 

DrtflMy  245. 

DnUa  hftdha,  47. 


D/if/a  madh^  164. 

Drutapada,  160. 

D/t^/a  vilambita,    86,   117,  160, 

164. 
Duhc^hamd  sud'hamm,  215. 
D'lmnuidumdy  250. 

DUROA,  20. 

DuROA,  250. 

DURGA  DASA,  46,  49. 
DURGA  DATTA,    65. 
DUROAOUPTA,    45. 

Durgd  mahattway  185. 
DuRGAsiNHA,  44,  45,  476. 
Durga  tied,  45. 
Durghata  vHtti,  72. 
Durghata  ghatana,  46. 
Durmildy  157,  163. 
Durmilicdf  157. 
DurudharOy  529. 
Diodracdy  90. 
l}ioichah3icdy  155. 
Dwipadiy  156. 
Dwipadicdy  94. 
Dwipdd  virdj  {gdgatfi)y  152. 
Dtvipafhd,  88,  156. 
DwirucH  cosha,  20. 
DwMpay  59. 
Dwividy  305. 
Dviyodhiy  159. 

E. 

• 

Earth,  261;  its  diurnal  revolu- 
tion, 392. 

Ecdcfhura  cbsbOf  19. 

Eclipses,  276,  277,  284,  306. 
Theory  of  their  cause,  407* 

J5:/«,  161. 

Elephants  muat  not  i)€  killed  bj 
a  Cshatriytty  unless  i^  hatUe, 
128. 
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Kquinoxes,   prectseion   of,    326, 
&c.  374,  &c.  425,  473. 

F. 

FaizI,  379,454. 

Feet,  in  prosody,  how  expressed, 

69,70,  151. 
Fkrmat,  441. 
FfRCzSHiH,  229,232. 

G. 

Gadhi  nagara,  289,  294,  295. 
G6(Uiipura,  286,  294. 
Gadisinha,  49. 
Gagaiidngan\f  156. 
Gaha,   72,  89,  185. 
GAhiniy  154. 
GdhUy  154. 

Gajaturangavilasiia,  162. 
Galava,  5,  88. 
Ga^  ch'handas,  72,  78. 
GahadharaSy  215. 
GaUdhipaSy  215. 
Ganapdta,  8,  43. 
Ga/iaratnamahbdadhi,  38,  43. 
Gaitavr^na,  153. 
GahSaca,  163. 
Gandhoy  94. 
Gandhdy  156. 
Gandhdnoy  94,  156. 
Gdndhica,  180. 
GAifiSA,  426,  451,  459,  476. 
Gangd  champd,  136. 
GANoiDHARA,20.  Another  wriUf 
of  that  name,  450. 

GaNOAD^ARA  BHAff  a,  90. 

Ga^ita,  477. 

Gtt^ita  caumttdiy  421,  454. 
GaMtddhy&ya  of  Bbahmkoupta, 
419. 


Gahita  mdlad,  45 1 . 

Ga/iita  sdra,  460. 

Gahita  tattwa  chintdmtt^i,    395, 

396,  407,  454,  484. 
Garoa,  361,  410. 
Garoya,  5,  48. 
Garudn,  366. 
GantSaruta,  162. 
Gca'hdy  89,  132, 153, 165. 
Gat'hiniy  154. 
Gau3a,  see  Gaura. 
Gauda  BrdhmaiutSy  179. 
GauSliya  dialect,  68. 
Gaura,  26,  69, 187, 188,  236,  354. 
Gaui^iy  160,161,164. 
Gautama,  196,  &c.,  315. 
Gautama  Buddha,  251,315,  &c. 
Gautama  swam!,  315,316,317* 
Gavydtisy  217« 
Gdyatriy  \52y  159. 
Gerbert  (Pope  Sylvester  tl.), 

488. 
GermaneSy  200. 
GhafTy  338. 
Ghdriy  158. 

Ghata  carpara,  75. 

^^(rfM,  94,  156. 

Ghandnanday  94, 156. 

Gu6ra,  197. 

Girandray  90,  212. 

6^1^,  163. 

GUiy  73. 

^Wca,  163. 

GUydrydy  87,  110, 155, 162. 

Gbariag^Pf  183. 

G6bhila,  8. 

GblagrdmOy  453. 

GblagarUra,  324,  325. 

G6narda,  198. 

(?d/>,  183. 

(?^a,  181, 182, 183. 
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GOpafwi,  183. 

06PALA  chacbavabtI,  46y  57. 

G6pfNAT'HA,  45. 

Oorakhpur,  247. 
Gbtra,  305. 

G6VERDHANA,  20,  49,  55,  74, 
450. 

G6VINDA  BUAff  A,  49. 

g6vtnda  chandra,  286. 
G6vtndInanda,  57. 
G6viNDA  bIma,  46. 
G6y1obandba,  46. 
Graha  I6ghava,   323,  331,  352, 

354,  379,  452. 
Grammar,  early  writers  on,  5, 38, 
48.    List  of  works  on  Sanscrit 
grammar,  40,  &c. 
Grandamy  29. 
Grants  of  land,  240,  &c.;   261, 

289,  &c. 
Greeks.    Their  astronomy,  325, 
361 ,  370,  393,  400,  41 1 .   Their 
algebra,  430,  442.  Hints  which 
the  Hindus  received  from  the 
astronomical    schools    of    the 
Greeks,  449. 
GUOLIBLMO  DI  LuNis,  490,  498. 
Gujjara  Br&hmahas^  179. 
Gm;>^<,31,228. 
Gupta,  a  common  termination  of 

proper  names,  190. 
GurJarOy  31. 
GurviHi,  72, 154. 
Guzrat,  see  Gajrat. 
GymnosophiskBy  202,  &c. 


H. 


Hacali,  156. 

Ha66a  chandba,  54. 

tiaima  cdsha,  20,  58. 


Haima  vydcarai^i,  44. 

Hajaj  bbn  Yusbp,  348. 

Hakdh,  332. 

Hala,  89. 

Halamuc'hi,  159. 

Halia  character  and  language, 

269. 
HAMMfRA,  65,  91,  92,  &c. 
Handhy  333. 
Hansoy  158,  162. 
Hansamdldy  159. 
Hansapadi,  159. 
Hansaruiay  159. 
HanHy  159, 163. 
Hdroy  151. 
Habadatta  miSba,  10,  16,  38, 

40. 
Hardvaliy  19,  20,  59. 
Hariy  162. 
Hari,  158. 
Habiballabha,  42. 
Habi  bhIsoaba,  65. 
Hdricd,  158. 
Habicala  nivA,  246. 
Haricdricdy  21,  42. 
Habid!c8hita,  13,41. 
Haridrd,  a  river,  284. 
Habidba,  284. 
HarigUdy  156. 
Habihaba,  255,257,&c 

HARliVAIGOlliSHf,  214. 

H(m  ndmdmr^tOy  47* 
HariiMphUay  162,  166. 
//ortVU,  112,146,162. 
Habipbasada,  23. 

HaBIbXmA  OHAORAYABTf,  45. 

HatUabandhay  158. 
Hdrivania  pur&fMy  287. 
Hab6n  AlbasbId,  515. 
Hasan  bbn  SuHAiB,  171* 
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Ha0an  Subah,  226. 
Hasta,  151,  336,  353,  363. 
Hastinapura,  215,  2a3. 
Hat/a  f  151. 
Hdzdrehs^  230. 
H£6i,  244. 
HiLARAJ^,  21,  49. 
Hklayudha,  20,  47,  58,  64,  79, 

132. 
Hi&iA  CHANDRA,  44,  50,  58,  66, 

206,  &c. 
HiMA  b6ri,  44. 
HiERooLKS,  202,  204. 
Hindeul  language,  22. 
//f'n^i  language,  22,  23,  &c. 
Hinditpnti  ^nnceny  65,  258. 
Hindur&ya^  258. 
Hindustani^  23,  &c. 
Uim,  157. 
Hiraca,  157- 
Hitupadeiaf  166,  &c. 
Bordy  477,  478,  526. 
Hon  A  IN,  348. 

Humdydn  ndmehf  167,  172. 
HusainMIrza,  168. 
Hl'sain  VVakz,  167,  &c. 
liusHKNT,  testament  of,  167,  168, 

171. 
Jhjlobii,  203. 
Hypatia,  443,  501,  50.3. 
Hypsiclks,  492. 

I. 

Ibrahim  ben  Sat. at,  348. 
Icniu  'Ijebhahy  339. 
ImXdi  racshamalla,  274,  276. 
Imam  Jafer,  226,  230, 
Indra,  6,  39.     Many  Indras  ad- 
mitted by  the  Jainas^  214. 
Indrabii^tti,  315,316. 
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Indrdsanay  152. 

Lidrnvajra,  160,  164, 

/ndravansOy  103,  160. 

Induvadandy  161. 

Inscriptions,  general  remarks  on, 
238,  &c.,  287.     Inscription  on 
the    pillar    at    Beddly   17;    at 
BudlUiagayay  17  J  at  Cintra  in 
Portugal,  241 ;  on  the  pillar  at 
Delhiy  232 ;  from  Tipura,  241 ; 
at  Gorokhpur,  247 ;   from  Cfii- 
tradurg,  254,  266,  284 ;  at  Cu- 
rtigbdey  267  ;  at  Kurra/i,  277  ; 
at  SdrandChay  278 ;   in  the  dis- 
trict   of    DinajpuTy    279;     at 
MongiTy  280,  281  ;  at  Nidigal 
and    Gonjday   283;    in   Bihar, 
289;   at   Tdrdchaiiciiy  295;  at 
Ujjayaniy  297. 

Is'hak  ben  HoNAiN,  345,  348. 
TsTnailiydJiSy  225,  226. 

igl\'ARA  CRI8HNA,   74. 

IswarXnanda,  40, 

rty  37. 

J. 

Jaoannat'ha,  117. 
Jagatiy  152,  160. 
Jagati  (pancti)y  153. 
Jagatl  {tTiMubh)y  153. 
Jaghanya  chapald,  154. 
Jain<iSy  191,  &c.,  315,  &e. 
Jaladharay  157. 
Jnlndharn  mala,  160. 
Jalaharaiuiy  157. 

J  A  LUC  A,    198. 

JaMdhatagaid,  110,  160. 
Jamacay  158. 
Jambu  dwipay  179. 
Jimibusnrdy  450. 
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Jdnaciy  l(xl 
Janam£jaya,  283,285. 
Japila,  2.'^%  &c. 

Jatacarnava,  385,410,482,&c. 
Jdti,  88. 

Jdtimdla,  177,  178,  &c. 

Ja-vipuld,  158. 

Jaumara,  45. 

Jdwiddn  khirdy  167,  171- 

Jayachandra,  240,  280. 

JayadivGy  87,  95. 

Javaditya,  9,  40,  BB,  249,  &c. 

Jayanta,  14,  41. 

JayapIla,  280. 

Jayavarma,  299,309. 

Jebhahy  335. 

Jehvy  435. 

JEHANOfR,  396,  452. 

Jhallandy  157. 

JlmiUay  130,  164. 

Jinasy  206,  207,  &c. 

JinIndra,  6,  39,  40,  55. 

Xway  194. 

JfvA  oh6sha  swam!,  47. 

JisH^u,  395,  427,  ^B^y  476. 

JnydndmrtfOy  48. 

Jnyanaraja,  428,451. 

JnYaN^NDRA  SARASWATf,  13,41. 
JUMARANANof,    45,    46. 

Jytshrhoy  339. 

Jyotishy  the  calendar  appended  to 

the  VHaSy  63. 
Jybtishy  a  metre,  87, 155. 
Jyutishfnati  {trishtubh),  153. 

K. 

Kalh,  Jcfilhuldkraby  340. 
Kankarafy  508. 
Khedhy  33, 
h tetany  336. 


Khiddsatu  Ihisaby  435,  489,  51 G, 
524. 

L. 

Lacshmiy  161. 

LacshmIdasa,    220,    224,   323, 

395,  423,  452,  &c.  459,  484. 
Lacshmidhara,  160. 

LACSHMfVARMA,  299. 

La6hacharya,  409. 

Jjigdlicdy  158. 

Laghu  drya  siddhinkiy  467. 

I/i^Att  bhiisha^  cdnti,  42. 

Xa^Au  ^(i^,  48. 

Laghu  vaumttdiy  14,  42. 

Laghu  paribhdshd  vr^tti,  42. 

JMgJiu  sabdaratnoy  13,  41. 

Laghu  iabdindUy  13,  41. 

Laghu     vaiydcantha     siddhdnta 

manj'iishd,  42. 
Laghu  vasishVha  9iddh6ntay  3n, 

379,392. 
Laghu  vrttti,  44. 
I^/flfw,  110, 160. 
Lalasinha,  409. 
Lalitdy  131,  154,  160,  163,  165. 
Lalitapada,  160. 
Lalitapurdiuiy  199. 
Lalla,  332,  358,  359,  360. 
Ijmcdy    meridian   of,  414,    &c., 

427. 
Languages  used  by  Hindu  poets, 

1,  &c. 
Latdy  162. 
Lavaliy  165. 
Leonardo    Bonagci,  433,  &c., 

487,  &c.,  498,  516. 
Liber  Abhaciy  435. 
LUdy  162. 
Uldc'heidy  161. 
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Liidvatiy  97, 157,  379,  419,  &c. 
Lilopatmd,  161. 
Lipta,  358,  527, 52S. 
L6cANAr'HA,  57. 

L6CAPALA,  280. 

Utcdifdta  school,  219. 
1  old,  15G,  161. 
I.ubdhaca,  a  star,  352,  464. 
Lunar  race,  256, 

M. 

Macaraf  the  symbol  of  the  Indian 

cupid,  89.     The  constellation 

Capricorn,  369,  465. 
MacarandQf  47. 
Macarandicdj  163. 
MndaUchd,  159. 
Madamattdy  163. 
Madanagi^ihtty  157. 
Madanahardy  157. 
MadaiMlalitdy  162. 
Madanapala  d^va,  286. 
Maddndhdy  160. 
MIdhava  Icharya,  38,  43,  55, 

60,  205,  257. 
Mddhaviy  55. 
Mddhavicd,  163. 
Mddhaviya  vritti  on  PInini,  9, 

38,  43,  48. 
Madhuy  158. 
MadhubhavOy  156. 
Aia(i^tf  mddhaviy  55, 161. 
Madhumady  159. 
MadhusCdana,  46,  49. 
Madhya,  see  Medhya. 
Madhydy  158. 
Madhya  caumudiy  14,  41 . 
Madhyacshamdy  161. 
Madhyd  jyotishmatiy  153. 
Madhymndharanay  426. 


Madhya  tuatiOrnind,  41,  42. 

Mddhyandinay  -i'SJ, 

Madirdy  163. 

Madruy  273. 

Mdgadha  179,  182. 

Mdgadhi  dialect,  1,  2,  32,  66, 213, 
316. 

Maoiia,  75,  78,  80,  84,  98,  104, 
112,120,  131,132. 

Maghdy  335,  355,  &c.,  360. 

Mahdbhdratoy  473,  475. 

Mahdbhdshya  on  PiiSiNi,  7»  &<?., 
21,37,40. 

Mahdbhdshya  pradq>ay  40. 

Mahdcdvyuy  six  poems  thus  desig- 
nated, 84. 

Mahdchapaldy  154. 

Mahdlacshrniy  159. 

Mahdmdlicdy  162. 

Mahdrdshtra  language,  29,  68, 
103. 

Mahdrdshtroy  a  metre,  90, 157. 

Mahdrdshtra  BrdhmanaSy  179. 

MAHivfRA,3l5,316,317. 

Mahdvrihatiy  152. 

3/aAa  yi/yfl,  414,  448. 

Maii£sw^ara  vaidya,  58. 

3/c//i«,  158. 

MAIlfSHAff  A,  44. 
MAHfCHANDRA,  286. 

MAHfplLA  d6ya,  280. 
Mahishasura,  248. 
Mdfiishyoy  181. 
Mahraita  language,  29,  103. 
Mdinda,  158. 
MaU'hila  dialect,  27. 
MaiChila  Brdhmahasy  179, 189. 
Maitr£ya,  59. 

MaITR^YA   RAC8HITA,    9,  38,  43> 

55. 
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Md/,  434. 

JUdla.  30S,  306. 

Afo^,  94,110, 156, 161. 

MUddAara,  162. 
Milafi,  159, 160,  163, 164,  165. 
Mdlali  tnad/iara,  1 15, 135. 
MHoli  mafi,  160. 

Mdinri,  157. 

mn,  132. 

MHini,  115,161. 
AMlicd,     9,   59,163.     . 
Manakaiisa,  l<i  . 
Mttuanrntn  hilli,  241. 
MiaavacH,  159. 
AfoiiToam  cr'ula,  119,  llif. 
Manddcini,  160. 
ManddcTdnld,  112,  142,  162. 
Mandari,  158. 
Mahibandha,  a  inetrr,  159. 
*ori-4nna»rt  triho,  ISO,  IRT 
Manicdra,  180. 

MiH.CVA  CHANDBA,  1. 

JMnriijjHMa  iii««y(,  110,  161, 
jtfuni  madhyd,  159. 
.Af(i»i  md/a,  160. 
3fadi  monrVirf,  163. 
Mufti  prabhi,  100. 
Maajarf,  161,  165. 
Manjlra,  162. 

Manjubk&ihim,  130^  161,  165. 
Manjugiti,  154. 
Mtiiijmaurnhltii,  16fi. 
jWnnbniind,  38,  41,  45. 
ManBrama,  a  metrp,  159. 
Mimirama  i^tti,  4H. 
Mimoratgann,  453, 
ManSiiii,  167. 
MlnJ'Adiin,  159. 
Manu,  ioc  .Mem  . 


AJamil.^  of  the  motm,  32ti. 

Mamh'iitn.  n  rocirf,  90,  167. 

MiBAPA.  :'57. 

Mdrkh.i,  394.  396,  397,  454. 

Marichi,  3:?4.     Sec  ^arMtki. 

MututlU-d,  119,  159. 

Mdfaiiffi,  159. 

Mal'hiirdt  69. 

Mat'iivr£sa,  56. 
i    MatihXua,  23,95. 
i    i»/d(ra.  70,  71,  L-il. 
I   jUiJfra  tWhrnidaa,  78:,  I5:t. 

.l/diroMHwca,  86,  110,  IS5. 
'   Mal'sn  purdna,  350. 
I    .Wnffri,  im,  157,159. 
'  i/afld  triiU,  163. 

Matta  malanga  Hlacarit,  164. 
,    jt/nHa  tiui^ra,  130,  161, 

Muiti'i',  1>eiii.'vod  by  ihc  JuiMi  le 
be  eternal,   104. 
I    Miiuclieii  duma,  160. 

Miiuclica  taala,  160. 

Manlica  Brahmaiuu,    I'M. 

Ma-vipuli,  158. 

Mdyd,  161. 

Mayura  tdriiti,  159. 

Midabhilla,  184. 

A/«/Ajra,  529. 

MioiNfoAHA,   19,  20,  £B. 

.Vei/ini  rfijAa,  58. 

MF.OAaTBKNBB,  SOO,  304. 

AGghaduia,  84,  112,113. 
iVc;^  msp'hurjitn,  16S. 
Mtjdtisu'lmumKnai,  22S. 
Mrlic  MiiHAMMED  JaibT,  £3. 
Mrnu,  177- 
Menuyuga.  414. 
JI/«Aff,  328,  3i9,  3M,  3S6,  475, 
474. 
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MiuiRA,389,  476,  482.    See  Va- 

rIhA   MIIIIRA. 

Mna,  369,  473. 
MisRA,  46. 
Misra  dialect,  1. 
Misra^  a  surname,  189. 
AKtabhdshihif  452. 
Mit7iild,  27,  69. 
Mit'htmay  381,465. 
MUch'has,  184,  193, 198,  411. 
Alodaca,  160. 

MOHSEN  FiNf,  226. 

M6tanaca,  160. 
Mrigasirasy  332,  353,  363. 
Mrtgcndra,  158. 
Mrtgendramuc'ha,  161. 
Mr^sH,  158. 
Mrtta  sanjXvinif  64. 
Mtuikkher,  343. 
Muc^ha  chapaltiy  154. 
Muciaca,  133. 
MucuTA,  18,  54. 

MUDOAPA,   257. 

Muferreh  u  ^kuliib,  1 73 . 
Mugdhabod/iUy  15,  86. 
Mtigdhahbdha  parimhiOt  46. 
Mugdhab6dhiniy  56. 
MuHAMMKD  Abu^lwaka  al  Bux- 
jani,  445,  613,,  624,  &c. 

MUHAMMED  AfZAL,   23. 
MUHAHMKD      BKN      IbRAhIm      o/ 

/flzflri,  504,  509. 
Muhammed    ben    Musa,    444, 

498,  509,  &c.  535. 
Muhammed  Khuniy  92. 
Muhammed  of  Tizin,  329. 
Muhammedan  sects,  225. 
Muh!  ben  Yahya,  348. 
Muhurta  chiutdmaniy  323. 
Mukabalah,  435,  436,  489. 


MukaddirHy  343. 
MUla,  340. 
MullXAli,  228. 
MuNfSwARA,  220,  224, 323,  324, 

358,  376,  378,  396,  454,  46?, 

473. 
MuNJA,  53,  462. 
MuNJALA,    375,   378,  379,  380, 

385,  461. 
Mur,  Mura,  29,  60. 
Murar!,  45. 
M<jrch'ha  Khan,  56. 
Murdhdbhishicta,  1 89. 
Murtt  character,  29. 

N. 

Nacshairus,  321,  kc. 

Nadi,  161. 

Nagdlicdf  158. 

Nagdniy  158. 

Nngdnd,  158. 

Nagdnicdf  158. 

Ndguri  writiug,  27. 

Ndga  swarupihiy  116,  169. 

Nagesa,  13,  14,  41,  42. 

Ndg'i  igdyuir'i),  152. 

NAG6jf  BIIAffA,   40,  41. 

Ndgulty  286. 
Nai,  181. 

Nuishadhiga,  84,  104,  105. 
Naiydgicuy  219. 
Ndkis,  434. 
Nala,  74,  &c.   105, 
Nalu  champfi,  105,  135. 
Nalbduyoy  74,  75. 
Ndma  mdid,  20. 
Ndma  nidkdna,  30. 
Noma  pdrdyarwy  16. 
Ndndrt" ha  cbshdy  20. 
Nandacisora,  46, 
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NandanGy   162. 
NandavartUy  211. 
Nandi,  49. 
Nandigrdmay  450. 
Nandimuc^hiy  161. 
iVoptte,  181,185. 
Ndracha,  162. 
Nara  verm  a,  298,  309. 

NaRAYA^A     BHAffA     TARA,     64, 

65,68,118,132. 

NIraYA^A  CHACRAVARXf,  56. 

Narcutaca  148, 162. 

Nardhaiaca,  162. 

Nar4ndra,  163. 

N&riy  158. 

NxsfRUDDfN  Tdsiy  345,  348. 

Nasbullah,  Abulmala,  168. 

N6siica  school,  219. 

Nata,  184,  185. 

Nniaca,  185. 

Natas/atiy  161. 

iVah'A,  329. 

Navamdliniy  160. 

Navdncura,  453. 

Norvipul&y  158. 

iV^5^a,  181. 

i>%acfl,  289,  291. 

Nayanananda,  57. 

Nayapala,  230. 

Nebunoala  baja,  274. 

Nethrah,  334. 

i^Ms^^AcAa  vrT/to,  399. 

Nighahtuy  20, 43. 

iNTiAi,  162. 

NfLACAiff^HA,  67. 

NUapurdhay  198. 
iVi/a  swardpoy  160. 
Atroc^f,  20,  43, 
iVf7Tfl»a,319. 
NUhddQy  180. 


Ntiipdloy  162. 

Nivartana,  312. 

iVtwr^  153. 

Nonius,  500. 

NrKsinha,  359,  376,  377,  379, 

396,  426,  451,  452. 
Nr^sinha  champdy  136. 
Nunez,  500. 
N6RULLAH,  225,  227. 
NOsHfRviN,  167, 172. 
Nyancu  sdriAi  (nr^haii),  152. 
NydsOy  40. 
Nyaya  panchanana,  46. 

O. 

Oaray  179. 
Oara  desoy  28,  69. 
0;A«,  189. 
Ordu  zebduy  33 

P. 

Paciolo,  433,  490,  &c. 
Pfl(fa,  70,73,  96, 153. 
Pada  chandricdy  18,  49,  54. 
Padachatmitrdhay  165. 
Pdddculacoy  87, 155, 156. 
P<i<ia  manjariy  13,  38,  40,  57- 
PddcmivTTit  gdyat$iy  152. 
Pdddnudhgdiay  303. 
Padapanctiy  153. 
PadM*ha  caunuidiy  06, 
Paddvatiy  48. 
Padmanabha,  422,  470. 
Padmanabhaoatta,  47. 
PadmcfMha  vijay  422. 
Padmdvatiy  156. 
PcaJaTidy  156. 
Paisdchi  dialect,  1,  66,  67. 
Paitdinaha  bhdshya^  398. 
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Paitdmaha  siddhdnta,  387,  388, 

396,  408,  457,  480. 
Pali,  213,  316,  317. 
Palyas,  217- 
Paiiava,  110,  159. 
Pancajdvalif  161. 
Pancdvalif  161. 
Pancha  chdmara^  162, 163. 
Panchdlay  158. 
Pancha  siddhdfUa^  353. 
Pancha    siddhdntica,    357,    390, 

409,  478,  &c. 
Panchatantra,  166,  &c.,  361, 482. 
Panctiy  152, 153, 159. 
Pdndyoy  273. 
Panjicd  pradipay  49. 
PAi^iNi,  4,  &c.,  11,37,40. 
Pdniniya  maia  darpa/ui,  43. 
Pdpdpurt,  215. 
Paranuthansa,  220. 
Paramdrhata,  219. 
Paranyamd,  157. 
ParIsara,  353,  355,  427,  448, 

473,  474. 
Pdrdsara   siddhdnta,   180,    378, 

382,  416. 
Paribhdshds,  38, 42,  47. 
Parihhdshdr^Jia  sangrahay  42. 
Parihhdshd  vrttti,  42. 
Paribhdshindtt  Ucharay  14,  42. 
Paribhdshcndu  sec^hara  cdHcd^  42. 
Paricshdy  64. 
ParigUi,  154. 
Parisishia  prabSdha^  45. 
Parisishta  siddhdma    ratndcara, 

45. 
PardshHihy  152. 
PIr§wanat'ha,  317. 
Pdrt^h&puTtty  451. 
Pi RVATf,  248,271. 


Patanjali,  7,  37,  40,  63. 

P<rt'Ayd,73, 119,154, 157. 

Pafhyd  (pancti),  153. 

P«<'Ayi  (vr^Ao/O,  152. 

Pattacila,  303,  306,  309. 

PatiasiUra  cdra,  185. 

Patticdray  181. 

Pai//fs<i  nddhdntay  387,  414,  4A0. 

Pdumdy  156. 

Pdvitray  159. 

Pdtcdputiy  215,  319. 

Pa^'//d,  159. 

Paybdhara,  151. 

Pehlevf  translation  of  the  fables 

of  PiLPAY,  171. 
Penjdbi  language,  33,  69. 
Persian  translation  of  the  fables 

of  PiLPAY,  167,  &c.;   of  the 

Upnaishadsy  1 97 ;  of  the  LJM- 

vfl/i,  420. 
Persians,  their  ancient  religion, 

199,  200. 
P'hdlguniy  335,  336. 

PllfOAR,  504. 

Philostratus,  201,  204. 

FM,  158. 

PiLPAY,  fables  of,  166,  &c.,  482, 

511. 
Pin^i  nilamld,  162. 
PiNOALA,  63,  &c.,  97. 
Pingala  pracdsa^  65. 
Pinnate  iTr«f,  66,  91,  92,  102. 
PipUica  madhydy  153. 
Planets.   Hindu  theorv  of  their 

motions,  374,  &c.,  415. 
Plavangamdy  157. 
Pliny,  202. 
Polar  star,  327,  328. 

PORPIIYRIUS,  202. 

Prabhdy^X, 
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Prabha,  a  metre,  160. 

Prabhadraca,  161. 

Prabhdvatiy  161, 

Prabodha  ckandrbdaya,  l(^. 

Prabbdha  praciua,  48. 

Prubbdhitd,  161. 

Prachita,  144,  164. 

Prdchya  dialect,  68. 

Prdchya  vrttii,  or  vrilUiy  78, 155. 

Prwrr^,  1,  &c.  21,  &c.  66,  213, 

316. 
PrdcrU  measures,  88. 
PrdcrUa  cdmadJunu^  48. 
Prdcr^ia  chandricdy  44,  48. 
Prdcrtta  lanceswara,  48. 
Prdcrtta  manbramd^  22,  44. 
Prdcf^ta  PintfaiOy  22,  65. 
PrdcHtn  pracdifiy  48. 
PracrUi,  163. 
Pracriyd  caumudl,  10,  11,  14,  21, 

38,  31. 
Pracriyd  raiJia,  49. 
Pradipa  manfariy  57. 
Pbadyumna,  409. 
PrngiH,  154. 
Prahara/ta  cabitd,  161. 
PrakarshiHi,  115,145,  160. 
Prajapati,  a  star,  352,  353. 
Prajjaffcay  156. 
Pramaddy  164,  161. 
Pramdnoy  530. 
PramdAiy  7iy  118. 
Pramd^iedy  159,  162. 
Pramitdcshardy  86, 110,  160. 
PramncB,  201. 
Pramudita  vadandy  160. 
Pr4^,  392. 
Prasdday  38,41,43,49. 
Prfisna  r6#Aff,  479. 
Prastdra  pnnrtiy  1 53. 


Pratapa  dhavala  o£va,   2)19, 

&c. 
Pratihdray  292. 
Prntimahaalay  399. 
Prathpay  49. 
PratishVhny  158. 
PratishVhd  gdyat/t,  1 52. 
Prativdatidivasy  218. 
Pratydpiddy  165. 
Prmidha  manbramdy  13,  41. 
PravarOy  306. 
Pravnrn  lalitdy  162. 
Pravrittaeay  78,  79,  1 55. 
Pbit'h6daca  swiMf,   330,  392, 

397,  408,  414,  422,  467,  470. 

PRtTHUYA^AP,   477. 

PrU'hwiy  162. 
Pn><S,  158. 
Priyamvaddy  160. 
Prose,  Sanscf^ty  133. 
Prosody,  writers  on,  63,  &c. 
Ptolkm  y,  329, 347, 348, 361, 383. 

384,  400,  411,  627. 
PuliSa,  388,  415,  47«,  482, 
Pu/tia  siddhdniOy  388. 
Punarvasuy  332,  333,  387,39). 
PuMracQy  185. 

PUNJARAJA,  21,  44. 
Purd^asy  4,  5,  18. 
Purastdd  jybtiskmafty  153. 
Pumstdd  vr^haH,  152. 
Puraushnihy  152. 
POr^achandra,  49. 
Furbhitay  314. 
Purushacara,  48. 
Purush6ttama,  19,20,390. 
PuRusH6rTAMA    sftvA,   40l,  41, 

47,  55,  58. 
Pu7t>a  bhddrttpudnj  343. 
Purva  p" hdlguftiy  33li» 
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P6rvdshd^a,  357. 
Purva  varshaf  208. 
Pushpaddna^  163. 
Pushpitdffra,  124,  129,  164. 
Pushya^  334. 
Puta,  160. 

R. 

Rabhasa,  53,  59. 
Rabhasapala,  20. 
Racshamalla,  274,  &c. 
Racshita,  40. 
RdddiRdrd),  179,188,189. 
RaaOhd,  93,  156. 

RADHACliYsHirA,   47* 

Rdghuva  pdhSavUfGy  98,  102. 
Raghunandana,  45. 

RaOHUnXt'hA        OHACRAVARTf, 

57. 
Raghu  vania,  84,  100,  &c.  124, 

&c. 
72^,33. 

Rahasanand!,  45. 
Rajacoy  184, 185. 
Rdja  dcvUf  55. 
Rdf'a  mdrta^aa^  463. 
R^'a  nighanta,  20. 
Rajapala,  280. 
RdjaptUra,  180. 
RiuA,  49,  197. 
Ramabiiaora,  46. 
Ramaoanta,  47* 
RImachandra,  10,  &e.  41,  47, 

379. 
Rdmachandricd,  102. 
Rama  cKfsuiiA,  453. 

RXUA  CRlfsHilA  oitA,  454. 
Ramadasa,  45. 
Ramad^va  misra,  49. 
Ramananda,  46,  57, 
VOL.  II. 


Rama  narIya^a,  48. 
Ramanat*ha,  45. 

RaManXt'hA      VIDYA      VACR88- 
PATI,  57. 

Ramafa,  158. 

Ramanuja,  205. 

Rama  nyIyalancara,  47. 

RaMAPRASADA    TARCALANOARA) 

57. 

RImAPRASADA     TAROA     VAOf^A, 

46. 
Rama  raja,  76. 
RamaSrama,  54,  &e. 
Rama  tarca  vaoI6a,  46,  57. 
Rdmdgana  of  Tula  sf  das  a,  94, 

102. 
Ramdga^  of  V ihuici,  101,103. 
Rama  vydcarana^  49. 
Rambhd,  158, 

RlMiSwARA,   47,  57. 
RAifATARCA  MALLA,  345. 

RafiSid,  154. 

Ranganat'ha,   324,   396,   421, 

452,  454. 
RANTIDivA,  20,  59, 

Rasamuld,  157. 
Rasamanjatij  95. 
RafhSddhaid,  104, 160. 
Rasi,  158. 

RaTICANTA    TAROAVlGf§A,  46. 

Ratna  c6gha,  20,  59. 

Ratnaoarbha,  357. 

Ratna  mdld,  a  dictionary,  20;  a 

grammar,  47 ;  an  aitronomical 

work,  323,  363. 
Ra-ffipuld,  158. 
Raya  Mucuf  a  MAiri,  18,  54. 
Recordr,  Robert,  430,  434. 
Regions  of  the  world  sacred  to 

the  JahaSy  220,  &c. 
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RtkhtaJi,  33. 

Rivari,  325,  328.   331,  &c.  343, 

464. 
RtgveUn,  followers  of  the,  260. 
Rishd,  344. 
EXshabhay  208,  319. 
R\shabha  gaja  vilasitay  162. 
RXshis,  seveD,  352,  255. 
Rohiiiiy  331,553,358. 
Rbluy  90.  92,  156. 
Romacasiddhdnta,  386,  388,  400, 

411,476. 
Ruchird,  115,  130,  157,  161. 
RucmavaCt,  110,  159. 
Rudra,  20,  59. 
Rudra  ydmala  tantrn^  177. 
Rdpamdldf  48. 
RUpamdn,  159. 

S. 

talari  dialect,  68. 

&abda  caustubha^  13,  41. 

^abdaghoshdf  46. 

Sabddnuidsanay  44. 

§abdar(Unny  13,  41. 

&i6(/^i  ratndvali^  56. 

^abddriMvay  20,  59. 

^denduUc'hara,  13,  14,  41. 

^bdicdbharafw,  49. 

Sabrangicdf  161. 

&c<jr,  179. 

kdcadwipa,  179. 

&ca  era,  478. 

§AOALYA,  5,  48,  323,  358,  359. 

Sdc(Uya  sanhitdy  324,   333,   391, 

382,  352,  358,  377. 
Sdcambhari,  92,  234. 
Sdcdri  dialect,  68. 
6acafa  hheda^  332. 
Sacatayana,  5,  6,  39,  43. 


Paccori,  161. 
Sflc'^fl,  477. 
Sac'hcra,  180. 
§acuntaldf  136. 

§AOYASINHA,  198,318. 

^diJciyahs,  230. 

^So/iiVj^a  derpn^y  67,  68,  98. 

^ilasic'ha,  162. 

Saitava,  64. 

SaivaSy  197. 

Salama,  515. 

&i/t/a  ntVMt,  163. 

Sa/tni,  104,160. 

§al1vahana,  59. 

Salman,  348. 

5a/Mra,  164. 

Samanaeanfl,  203. 

-SBWkmt,74,118. 

Samdnicdf  159,  162. 

Samanidy  49. 

Samaibdhana,  435. 

Sdmbher,  92. 

SambhUf  a  metre,  164. 

SambhUf  a  metre,  163. 

Sambhu  271,  272. 

&iw£/  sic'hara,  212. 

Sammoha^  158. 

Samudratatdy  163. 

Smnvatf  in  inscriptions,  sometimes 

denotes  the  year  of  the  reif^n, 

246,  281. 
§ancaba,  16,  95, 114,  205. 
Sincord  dialect,  68. 
§anc*ha  cdra^  180. 
^nc'ha  ddracoy  180. 
^nc^handrif  159. 
Sdnc'hya,  194,  219. 
Sdnc'hya  caricdy  7.4. 
Sancrttiy  163. 
Sancshiptasdm^  45,  46, 
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Sancumatiy  153. 

§A^6lLA,  188. 

Sang  A  MA,  255,  &c. 

San^,  154. 

Sahffraham  ratna^  220. 

Sanhitd,  477. 

SangcUdy  159. 

Sanmaulica  Brdhmanas,  189. 

SannydsUy  202. 

Sansardvartay  20. 

SanscdraSy  192. 

Sanscr^tay  1,  &c.     Derivation  of 

the  word,  2. 
Sanstdrd  panctihy  153. 
Sanyuctd,  159. 
&z/7/a  Mz/I,  74. 
Sara,  151. 
^abhay  365,  366. 
Sarabhdy  162. 
Sdrdmritay  48. 

SARAiiADivA,  49. 

SdrangOy  159. 
Sarangay  160. 
Sarangacay  161. 
iSaran^i,  159. 
Sarasiy  163. 
Sdrasundariy  56. 
Sdraswatay  15. 

Sdraswata  BrdhmahaSy  179,  188, 
213. 

Sdraswata  nation  and  language, 
21,69,213. 

Saraswatiy  a  river,  21. 

Sarastoatt  bdla  bdniy  21. 

Saraswati    canVhdbhara^y     22, 
49. 

Saraswati  pracriydy  44. 

Sdravatiy  159. 

^ar(/t<^,  162,  163. 

^r(fu/a  /W^fVff,  162. 


§drd{ila  vicriaitay  111,   141,  143, 

145, 147, 163. 
^artrnm,  see  S^rmaii. 
§Xrnoadhara,  236 
^mgadhara  paddhaiiy  236. 
Sdmgiy  159. 
5ar6;Vi,  152. 
5arM,  158. 
Sarvadhara,  20,  55. 

Sarvdnandtty  55, 

Sarva  varman,  44. 

^aia,  158. 

&uica^,  162. 

^oii  vadandy  159, 163. 

^watUy  20,  59. 

§atabhishdy  342,  363. 

^tacas  of  BhartrY  HARi,  174. 

Satah  panctiy  153. 

Satananda,  385,  390,  409,  482, 
485. 

Sari,  158. 

&/cwrrAa/<,  152. 

Sairunjagoy  215. 

^  «r;t,  88,  89. 

§ATYACf,  81. 

SaugataSy  219. 

Saumgdy  87, 155. 

/Sfittra  days,  415. 

Saurabhacuy  131, 165. 

&zur/uen^  dialect,  66,  67* 

Saurashtray  88. 

Saz<rd9Afra  metre,  88,  90, 1 56. 

&mra  sidd^idnta,  381,  387,  388, 

392,  480. 
Sdvana  days,  414. 

SAVERi^A,  188. 

Satana  acharya,  9,  43,  257. 
ScandhOy  154. 
Scandhagrivdy  152. 
5c^a^,  336. 
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Sermarif  a  common  termination  of 
proper  names,  189,  303. 

Serv6bu  TRivinf,  235,  240, 
286. 

S^sd,  159. 

Sesha,  159. 

^isHANAOA,  63. 

Seven  msliis,  349,  352.  Their 
motion,  355. 

Sha  OMAN,  230. 
Shah  Jbhan,319. 

Shai,  434. 

Sha^matuba,  331. 

Shanzebahf  169. 

Shatpaddy  156. 

Shatpadicd,^,9\, 

Shauhh,  340. 

SheraUn,  329. 

ShUhs,  225,  &c. 

ifVAfl,  87,  94, 155,156,165. 

^ic'hariM,  1 J4, 148, 150, 162. 

Sicshd,  43. 

Siddhacay  163. 

Siddhdnta  cunmudiy  12, 21,38,  41. 

Siddhdnta  ckandricd^  44. 

Siddhdnta  sanhitd  sdra  gamuch' 
chuya,  451. 

Siddhdnta  sdrvabhatmuiy  324^  &c., 
352,  359,  379,  396,  401. 

Siddhdnta  Uromahi,  324,  &c.,  350, 
352,  376,  385,  393,  &c.,  396, 
419. 

Siddhdnta  sundara^  325, 327,  451. 
Siddlidnta  tattwa  viveca,  453,  see 

Tuttwa  viv4ca, 
Siddfidrt'ha,25\,  31B. 
6iffhrabbdha,  48. 
Sighrbchcha^  401. 
Sikhsy  their  sacred  writings,  69. 
Siik,  185. 


Silvester  II.,  poipe,  4881 
Simac  ul  adzii,  337* 
SiMEo  Sbthus,  i71»  172. 
Sind  hind,  428,  504,  509,  ^c 

SiNDHU,  298. 

Sinhdlao,  157. 
Sinhandda,  161. 
Sinhdvaldca,  157* 
Sinhavicrdnta,  144,  164. 
5mAtfia,  154. 
Sinfibnnaid,  161. 

i^fRA  DEVA,  42. 

^iromahiy  323,  &c. 
^f^i,  159. 
Sisd,  159. 

§llUPALA,  80. 

kiupdia  hadha,  80, 120^124, 132. 
1^1  VA,  248,  256. 

§IVA  BHAffA,  13. 
^IVAOASA,  45,  87- 

§ivad£va,  49. 

^ivabama  cbacravarti,  45. 

§1VA  SWAMf,  49. 

S/iico,  70,118, 119. 
^Md,  163. 
&bbhdvatiy  161. 
Solar  race,  286, 318. 
SoLiNus,  202. 
S6mabh(;pala,  274. 
S6m1caba,  63. 
Samandt'boy  in  Gusent,  90* 
Simtardji,  159. 
Sima  siddhSmia,  377»  382. 
S6Mi$wARA  DivAoi,  21JSL 
Sommonacodomy  196. 
SffraiVkd  metre,  88^  90, 15& 
Soul,  194. 

Sp'H6f AYANA,  48.  .    . , 

5/Ar«;a,  325, 395,  406, 4^    . 
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Sp'huta  siddhdnioj  391. 
Spots  in  the  moon,  244. 
Sraffdhard,Ue,\63. 

Sraj\  161. 

Sramafuh  196,  203. 
kravacaSy  195. 
Srnvandf  341,  358. 
^c/Ucdy  160. 
^ri,  158, 160. 

SrIballabhacharya,  46. 
SbIbhadra,  49. 
SrIcuandra  DivA,  286. 
§Rf  DHARA,  422,  469,  500. 

§RIDHARA  CHACRAVARtI,  47* 
§RfDHARA  swam!,  116,  35?. 

gRfHARflHA,  84,  98, 104, 188. 
§r!pala,  286. 
SrIpati,  323,  363. 

§RiPATl  DATTA,  45. 

Sriputa,  160. 

§RfsH66A,  386,  388,    407,  476, 
480. 

SRtSHflDHARA,  41. 

Srlvatsa,  210. 

Sruta  bodha,  65. 

Stanza  in  SamoHt  poetry,  how 

composed,  70. 
Stkphanus  Btzantinus,  202. 
Strabo;  his  account  of  Indian 

classes,  200,  &c. 
Stri,  158. 

SuBANDHU,  98, 134,135. 
SubhadracOj  161. 

§UBHAN6A,  20. 

Subhashita  ratna  sandbha,  53, 462. 

SuBhCtI  CHANDRA,  49,  54. 

SubddJiM,  46. 
Sucesaroy  161. 
^ucUibaluSy  218. 


§uclambaraSf  220. 
^uddhavirdjy  159. 
Buddha  viral  Hshabha^  165. 
§uddh6dana,  251. 
Sudhd,  162. 

SUDHAOARA,  48. 
SUQHARMA  SWAMf,  316,  317* 

§udha  irUriya  BrdhmaiwSy  188. 

§udhdsub6dha,  47. 

I^udras,  178. 

SuoATA,  206,  251. 

Sugiti,  154. 

Sumdlad,  159. 

Sumdnicd,  159. 

§umbhadeia,  179. 

Sumuc'hiy  160. 

Sunandini,  161. 

Sunap'ha,  529. 

SUNDARA,  95. 
SUNDARANAKDA,  57* 

SundaHy  129,  163. 

S6nder,  23. 

SunnUy  226,  &c. 

Supadma,  47,  56. 

Supadma  dhdiupdta,  47- 

Supadma  macaranda,  47. 

Supadma  parisMta,  47* 

Supavitrdy  161. 

%)r»^t>ArA(l,  158. 

Supriffdy  151. 

^r(»^,  163. 

SurasSna,  66, 

86rya,  375, 377. 

SOrtadXsa,  421,  422,  428,  451. 

Sitrya  pracditty  451. 

^T^a  siddhdntOy  323,  &c.,  349, 

351,  &c.,  378,  382,  388,  &c. 
SCryasuri,  451,  454. 
SuryatHifuay  318. 
'SUtK]r,342. 
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Suvadana,  116. 

Suvasa,  159. 

§ushamdy  159. 

SusHi^A  cavirIja,  45. 

Skta,  182. 

Sutras  of  Nrisinha,  453. 

Siitras  of  Pacini,  5,  40;  of  Pin 

gala,  63. 
Suvadundy  163. 
Sw&gata,  104,  130,  160. 
SwAMf,  20,  49. 
Swamly  314. 
Swaraj y  153. 
Swasticay  209. 
5w4/f,  337. 

SwayampraoISananda,  42. 
Swernagrdmay  179. 
SwixAciTU,  251. 

§wiT6TPALA,  461. 

SyauraSy  195. 
Sycnicdy  160. 

T. 

TWAa^*,  333. 
roAriTtt  Unuyestiy  345. 
TaA^a/,  333. 
Tdjactty  526. 
Tuijasa  sariray  194. 
Tailanga  BrdhmanaSy  179. 
Tuilnnga  language,  31. 
raiVicfl,  182. 
TijUDDfN,  173. 
Tflto,  151. 
7fl/i,  158. 

Tdmarasuy  160,  164. 
Tambuliy  182. 
Tdmracutay  180. 
Tamul  language,  29. 
raA&rrt,  151. 
Ta^*6in,  63. 


ran/to?,  182. 

r^/i,  180. 

TanirOy  in  astronomy,  477- 

Tautrasy  18,  177,  185,  &c. 

Tantmpra€Rpay  43. 

Tantravdyay  180,  181, 183. 

Tanumadhydy  159. 

Tofiici,  163. 

Tdracay  161. 

TiRlcHAi^fif,  290. 

Taralanayaniy  160. 

TarangiMy  49. 

Tarapala,  59. 

TtfT/,  toj/tf^,  335. 

Tari^t^M  'Uiucamdy  510,  518. 

r«to,  160. 

TaUwa  bbdhinXy  13,41. 

Tattwa  chandray  14,  38,  41. 

rfl«M;rt  riwecfl,  324,  352, 359, 379 

453, 
Ta-vipuldy  158. 
Telinga  language,  31 . 
Teppasy  33. 

ThIbit,  345,  348, 383. 
Thacuray  189. 
Thurayydy  331. 
T^ica  «art*(Mi&a,  55. 
TVAicfl,  1 59. 
Tinndy  158. 
ri>«rfl,  241. 
TirhuCtya  dialect,  27 ;    writing, 

242,  247. 
Tirhdy  158. 
Tirt'hancara,  213. 
TY/'Ai,  364. 
Tbdah  tafUroy  178. 
7aTiwrfl,159. 
T&<ac<i,  74, 110, 160. 
T6rALA,  292. 
TriOhangiy}  57. 
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TncdfuLif  52,  53. 
TricdnSu  chinidmanif  57* 
Tncaitaa  scsha,  20,  58. 
TricdnSa  viveca,  57- 

TrILOCHANA  DA6A,  45,  57. 

Tripdd  anushtubh,  152. 
Tripdd  gdyaiT^y  152. 
Tripdd  ush'hihf  152. 
Tripdd  mrdj  {g^yatn),  152. 
Trishtubh,  152, 153, 160. 

TriVICRAMA  BHAffA,  105,  135. 

Trivid,  305. 
Tuid,  473. 

TuLASfDASA,  94, 102. 
TurtacUy  161. 
7><w^<i,  159. 
Tungabhadrd,  284. 
Turushcasy  198. 

U. 

UbJinyaxnpuld,  154. 
UccacJChd,  156. 
6/^/'Arf,158. 
Udayadhavala,  293. 
Udayaditya,  299,  309. 
Udayana,  16. 
Uddharsh  iniy  161. 
Udgntdy  131, 165. 
UdgdChd,  154. 
f%W,  73,154. 
Udkhyn  vrtui,  78,  155. 
Uctiyay  69. 
UggdJidy  154. 
r^rrt,  181. 
Ujjintn,2\2, 
UJ/wuliy  160. 
i//cd,  48. 
67/tt/«,  90,156. 
Ui.roH  Beo,  320,  &c*. 
Umapati,  4.5. 


iZ/iorfi,  59. 

f7«arft  rrir«i,  47. 

Upachitrd,  86, 155, 160  164. 

C^jpoj^i/i,  73, 154. 

£>q;a/t,  99,  102,  &c.,  124,  160, 

164. 
Upamdliriiy  161. 
UpariMddjybtishmatiy  153. 
UparishUd  vrViatiy  152. 
Upa.H'hitd,  159. 160. 
Upast'^hita  prach  upita,  1 65. 
Upavidasy  20, 

Upendravajray  99, 130,  160, 164. 
C/h^vrrAo/i,  152. 
?7*MiA,  152,  159. 
67cii,  158. 
Uicach'hdy  92,  156. 
i.'irfrtfo,  28. 

67crt/fl  Brdhmahasy  179. 
Utcalicd  prdyoy  133. 
/>7crr/i,  164. 
67/?4/mJ,  20,  53,161. 
Utsaray  162. 
Utsarpihi  age,  207. 
Uttara  btiddrapaday  343. 
Uttara  p'hdlgitniy  336. 
UttardnhddJiay  363. 

V. 

VXCHKSPATI,  19,  59. 

r«rtro,  118,  142,  157. 
Vdcya  pradipay  42. 
Vuicdricuy  194. 
Vaidarbhi  dialect,  67. 

TtfiWeAff,  ia3. 
Vaidicusy  188. 
r/*/«/^tf,  180. 
Vnijaynntiy  20. 
rVmes/ifVa  school,  219. 
Vnis/iamya  caumudiy  57. 
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VaishAavaSf  197. 
Vaiswadevif  160. 
VaiiyaSy  178.   Vaiiya  class  among 

the  Jainas,  195. 
Vaitatiya,  78,  &c.  155,  164. 
Vaiyacaretha  bhdshahay  42. 
Vaiyacarahabhdsha^sdray  42. 
VaiydcaraiuL  siddhdfUa  manjushd, 

42. 
Vdjivdhanay  163. 
Ffl/^fl,  309. 
Ffl//flrri,  154. 
ViLMfci,  101. 
VXmana,  20,  38. 
Vdmana  casicd,  249. 

VaMANA  JAYADITYA,    40. 
VAMANiNDBA  SwXm!,    13. 

VIna,  131. 

VANADfYA  BHAff A,  57* 

Vanamdld,  162. 
Vanamdlddhara,  162. 
Vdna  vdsicdy  86, 155. 
VdM  hhiishafia,  64. 
V&hM,  162. 
ram^,  159. 
Vamapatray  162. 
VamapatrapatUay  162. 
F<ifii«*rAa,  103, 105,  106,  160. 
Vankut^havila,  160. 

VANsfVADANA,  46. 

Varahamihira,  64,  173,  353, 
&c.,  359,  &c.,  373,  385,  389, 
424,  429,  457,  461,  475,  477, 
&c. 

VdrdM(ydyatH),l52. 

Vdrdhi  mnhitdy  355,  387,  409, 
424, 

Vardjh)\y\%\. 

Vararuohi,  20, 44,  45,  48,  53. 

Varasundari,  161. 


Varatanuy  160. 
Varayuvaliy  162. 
Vardhamdndy  165. 
Vardhamdnd  (ydyatfi),  152. 
Vardhamana,  213,  &c. 
Vardhamana  miI^ra,  45. 
Varendroy  179,  188. 
Vdrhaspatya  family,  305. 
Vdrhaspatya  school,  219. 
Varmany  see  Verman. 
VaHMy  431. 
Var^aduandy  59. 
For^  t;rrMii,  96. 
Vdrticas,  49. 

Vdrticds  on  PlifiNi's  sitrasy  6, 
10,  37,  40,  42. 

VaRU^A  BHAf^A,  461. 

F«a7i4,  157,  324,  452. 

Vdsand  bhdshyay  220,  224,  359, 

376,  380,  404,  423. 
Vdsand  vdrticd^  376,  396,  453. 
VasarUtty  159. 
Vasanta  tilacGy  117, 130, 146, 149, 

161. 
VdsatUiy  161. 
VdsavadtUidy  98, 134. 

VASlSHf'HA,  323. 

Vusisht'ha  siddhdnta,   379,  382, 

386,  &c.,  476,  480. 
Vdsudevasy  215. 
Vasttmatiy  159. 
Vdiormiy  104, 160. 
Vatsa,  188. 
Fiff^,  in  astronomy,  469. 

ViOAOARVA,  188. 

Veddntay  193,  197. 

VedaSy  their  antiquity,  197,  199, 
204.  Obsolete  dialect  of  the 
Vcdaiy  3.  Metres  peculiar  to 
the  Vcdasy  152, 153.  The  Vidiu 
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rejected  by  the  Bauddhas  and 

Jain  as y  192. 
Vcdhavalayay  325. 
Vigavati,  164. 
Vermany  190,  303. 
Veii/dy  154. 

Vtidia  panchaviniatiy  87. 
Vibudha  priydy  163. 
Vicramaditya,  20,  475. 
Vicr^tiy  163. 
Vtcsh^pa,  466. 
Viderbhay  67. 
Vidyadhnray  160. 
Vidydnayary  255,  258. 

VlDYAVlNODA,    116. 

VidyuUic'hdy  159. 
Vidyunmaldy  109,159,162. 
riV/y»4/,  161. 
Vifjdhdy  154. 
Vigut'hdy  154. 
r*>4/i,  154. 

ViOBAHAPALA    d£vA,  280,  &C. 

r/;flr,  467. 

Vij'i  ganitOy  419. 

Vujnprab6dha^  453. 

V^IJAVA    CHANDRA,   286,    &C. 

Vijayapuray  249. 
Kiyci/ia,  159. 

ViMALA  SARASWATl,   48. 
ViNAYACA,   174. 

Vindhya  vdsiniy  249. 
ViparUdc'hydnaciy  124,  164. 
ViparUapnt'hydy  158. 
Vipina  tilacay  161. 
rf/>ra,  151. 

Vipuld,  73y  119,154,158. 
^frq/*,  153. 
rfMc'^fl,  338. 
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ViUshicdy  160. 

flshcunMay  363. 

Vishnu,  248, 256.  His  nine  foes, 

218. 
Vishnu    chandra,    379,    380, 

386,  388,  407,  476,  480. 
f^ish^u  dtiarmbttara  purdtuiy  324, 

389,  391,  396,  408,  457. 
Vishnu  mI^ra,  47. 
Vishnu  pa^6ita,  451. 
P''ish^u  puraiuiy  357,  ^^^^* 

VlSH^fU  &ARMAN,    166. 

nilhcay  86,  155. 
f^ismita,  163. 
f^istdra  pancti,  153. 
F'iswa  cbshtty  19. 
ViSwanat'ha,     57.        Another 

writer  of  that  name,  452,  &c. 
Viswa  pracdiay  58. 
ViSwabat'ha,  ^i>, 
Viswar6pa,  454. 
Fitdnay  119,159. 

Vlff'HALA   ACHARVA,  41. 

f^ivdddrnavn  setUy  177- 
yivarahaa  on  PliiiNi,  7- 
V6pADivA,    15,38,44,  &c.  56. 
V6pal1ta  see  B6PALfTA, 
Vraja  hhdshdy  33. 
Vriddha  oaroa,  355,  356. 
Vriddha  vdsiMliay  392. 
yrihad  amara  c6shay  20. 
Vrthad  drahyacny  1 93. 
FrViad  dhamia  pxirdnQy   177,  &c. 
Vrihad  hdrdvalU  57. 
Frihad  vivdha  paiala,  478. 
Frihadydtrdy  478. 
FrihutXy  152,  159. 
Vrthatjdiaca,  364,  477,  478. 
2   Q 
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Vr\f/iai  nighanli,  20. 

rr^hat  sanhita,  473,  475,  478. 

Vrthat  sitrya  siddhdnta^  484. 

Vr\ndavana  champity  136. 

VHnta,  160. 

Vrtsha,  332. 

Vrtshabhn,  208, 365. 

Vr^tta,  163. 

VHud,  160. 

Tri'^rt  caumudiy  64. 

Kriftta  derpayiOy  64,  65. 

Vrtttagnndhi,  133. 

THTtta  mwiavan,  64,  65,  73. 

FrirWrt  retndcara,  64,  &c.,  88,  100, 

118,  132. 
Fri'/^i  sangrahay  38,  40. 
VHttbcti  ratntiy  64,  65. 
Vydcdrn  dipicd^  46. 
Vydchyamr^tay  55. 
Vydchyd  pradipa,  55. 
Vydchyd  sdra^  45. 
Vydchyd  sudhd^  55. 
VvXDf,  20,  53. 
Vyaohrabii6ti,  49. 
Vyaoiirapada»  49. 
F^ff/fl,  130,  164. 
Vyasa,  101. 


W. 


^wyti//,  370. 


Y. 


Yadava,  49. 

Yajnya  naraya^a,  49. 

Yajur  vcda,  35,  260. 


YainacOy  158. 

Yan  lug  anta  siromani,  43. 

YaSahpala,  278. 

Yasca,  43,  64. 

Ya§6varma,  299,  307,  309,  312, 

314. 
Yatis,  195. 
Yavamadhydy  153. 
Yavamaiiy  165. 

Ydvanas,  184,  365,  &c.,  373,  410. 
Yavanacharya,  365,  367,  373, 

411. 
Ydvattdvaty  431. 
Yorvipuldy  158. 
Yauvnnamattdy  162. 
Yi}dJiay  159. 
J%a,  362,  &c. 
Yoga  school,  219. 
Yitga  sdstrOy  63. 
Ybgntdrdy  323,  362. 
Yoga  vasishVhay  102. 
Yojamiy  222, 
Yudhisht'hira,  198. 
Yugay  410,  414,  473,  474. 
Yuga  of  the  solstice,  465. 
Yugmoy  71. 
Yuvardja,  286. 

Z. 

Zdbihy  341. 

Zdtu'Uialky  345. 

Ziradt  333. 

Zodiac,  its  division,  321,  449. 

Zubanahy  zubdniyahy  338. 

Zubrahy  336. 
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ERRATA  IN  VOL.  I. 

Page  Line 

15,  II,    /or  ASWALAYANA  refl</ ASwalayana. 

17,  7,    from  bottom,  for  CauVhumi  read  CauVhumU 

42,  12,     for  SdchVgioia  read  Sdchigumi. 

54,        9,    /or  SwfirAC^Tu  re'ffrfSwiTAcfexu. 

G4,  3,     for  Cdnwa  read  Cdhwa. 

76,  22,    /or  Yaruna  rearf  Varu^a. 

83,  1 4,     for  prapdtacas  read  prapdtacas, 

9(),  16,     for  Catliavalli  read  Cat^havalli, 

107,  23,    /or  "  calender"  r^-ew/  "  calendar." 

185,  22,    /or  Aswin!  r«M?  AlwiNi. 

190,  11,    for  «  does"  r^arf  "  doest." 

190,  12,    from  bottom,    for   Brd/tma^dch^handasi  read  Brdh- 

mana  cJihandasi. 

200,  15,   for  "  the  white  Yajush  "  read  "  the  black  Yajushr 
307,         1,    for  Caufhwna  read  CauVhuma, 
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55,    la«st  line,    /or    Maitr£ya,    Racshita    rend    Maitr^ya 

RAf'SIlITA. 
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